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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
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To  attempt  any  labonied  panegyric  of  an  author  of  so  distingaished  3elebrii7 
as  RoLUNy  would  be  an  arduous  as  well  as  superfluous  undertaking. 

His  profound  erudition^  the  benevolence  of  bis  intentions,  but  above  all,  the 
piety  of  his  sentiments,  which  clash  with  no  sect  or  party  among  ChrisdanS| 
have  already  placed  him  high  in  the  annals  of  £u&e,  and  haye  procured  hir 
writings  an  universal  approval. 

A  peculiar  felicity  has  atte.nded  Rollin  as  an  author.  His  various  perform- 
ances have  not  only  been  perused  with  avidity  by  the  public  at  large ;  they 
have  also  merited  the  applause  of  the  learned  and  ingenious.  Writers  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  of  the  most  refined  taste  in  polite  literature,  such  as 
Toltaire,  Atterbury,  &o.,  have  honoured  him  with  the  highest  and  most 
deserved  encomiums* 

So  various  is  our  author^s  information,  and  so  oonsumtnate  his  knowledge 
in  evety  subject  which  ooonpied  his  pen,  that,  viewing  him  in  this  light,  wo 
Would  be  ready  to  imagine  he  had  seldom  stimd  abroad  from  the  studious 
and  doistered  retirement  of  a  college;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
sider the  easy  elegance  for  which  hb  style  is  so  remarkable,  we  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  he  passed  part  of  his  time  in  courts. 

A  circumstance  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  this  author,  is  his 
uncommon  modesty.  Learning,  which  too  often  elates  the  mind,  and  pro- 
duces a  haughty  air  of  superiority^  had  no  such  effect  on  Bollin.  This  great 
man,  so  far  from  delivering  his  sentiments  in  a  dictatorial  tone,  ever  speaks  in 
terms  the  most  unassuming. 

No  preceptor  ever  studied  so  carefully  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  youtb| 
or  adapted  his  information  so  successfully  for  their  improvement,  as  our 
author.  In  all  his  w(frks,  it  is  not  the  pedagogue  who  instructs,  but  the  fond 
parent — the  amiable  friend. 

(in) 


APPROBATION. 


Pabzb,  8^tmb§r  8»  1729. 
1  HATB  read,  bj  order  of  the  lord-keeper,  a  manosoripty  entitled,  ''The 
Aacient  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,  &o.''  In  this  work  appear  the 
same  principles  of  religion,  of  probity,  and  the  same  happy  endeavours  to 
improTe  the  minds  of  youth,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  ¥nritingp  of 
the  author.  The  present  work  is  not  oonfined  merely  to  the  mstruotion  of 
young  people,  but  may  be  of  service  to  all  persons  in  general,  who  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading,  in  their  native  tongue,  a  great  number  of 
curious  events,  which  before  were  known  to  few  except  the  learned. 

Ssooussx. 
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A    LETTER, 

Written  ly  the  Right  Reverend  Br,  Francu  Atterhuryy  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochet,  to  M.  RoUin. 

Biv.  ATQUE  Ebtjditisstme  Yib, 

Gum,  monente  amioo  quodam,  qui  juxta  asdes  toas  habitat,  scirem  te  Parisioe 
revertisse;  atatoi  ealutatam  te  ire,  ut  primilni  per  valetudiDem  liceret  Id 
officii,  ex  pedum  infirmitate  aliqnandia  dilatum,  cdm  tandam  me  impletumm 
Bperarem,  frostrii  fui;  domi  Don  eras.  Restat,  at  qaod  coram  exequi  non  potai, 
scriptis  eudtem  Uteris  prsBstem ;  tibiqae  ob  ea  omoia,  quibus  2k  te  auctus  Bum| 
beneficia,  grates  agam,  qnas  habeo  cert^,  et  semper  habitarus  sum,  maximas. 

Revera  monera  ilia  librorum  nnperis  k  te  annis  editomm  egregia  ac  perho- 
norifica  mihi  visa  sunt.  Multi  enim  facio,  et  te,  vir  prsBstantissime,  et  tua 
omnia  qusecuDque  in  isto  literarum  genere  perpolita  sant;  in  quo  quidem  te 
cseteris  omnibus  ejusmodi  scriptoribns  facile  anteoellere,  atque  esse  eundem  et 
dicendi  et  sentiendi  magistrum  optimum,  prorsus  existimo ;  ciimque  in  exoo- 
lendis  his  studiis  aliquantulum  ipse  et  opersa  et  temporis  posuerim,  liberft 
tamen  profiteor  me,  tua  cum  legam  ao  relegam,  ea  edoctum  esse  k  te,  non 
solum  quae  nesdebam  prorsus,  sea  etiam  quss  antea  didicisse  mihi  visus  sum. 
Modest^  itaque  nimium  de  opere  tuo  sentis,  cum  juventuti  tantiim  instituendaa 
elaboratum  id  esse  contendis.  Ea  cert^  soribis,  quss  k  yiris  istiusmodi  remm 
baud  imperitis,  cum  voluptate  et  fructu  legi  possunt  Vetera  quidem  et  satis 
ooguita  revocas  in  memoriam ;  sed  ita  revocas,  ut  illustres,  ut  omes ;  ut  aliquid 
Testutis  adjtcias  quod  novnm  sit,  alienis  quod  omnino  tuum :  bonasque  pioturas 
bona  in  luce  coUocando  efficis,  ut  etiam  iis,  2k  quibus  ssepiasim^  conspectas  sunt| 
elegantiores  tamen  soli  to  appareant,  et  placeant  magis. 

Cert^  dum  Xenopbontem  ssepius  versas,  ab  illo  et  ea  quso  2k  te  plurimus  in 
loois  narrantur,  et  ipsum  ubique  narrandi  modum  videris  traxisse,  styltque 
Xenophontei  nitorum  ao  yenustam  simplicitatem  non  imitari  tantum,  sed  plane 
assequi :  ita  ut  si  Gallic^  scisset  Xenophon,  non  aliis  ilium,  in  eo  argumento 
quod  tractas,  verbis  usnrum,  non  alio  prorsds  more  scripturum  judicem. 

Hsec  ego,  baud  assentandi  causk  (quod  vitium  procul  2k  me  abestj  sed  verft 
ex  animi  sententia  dico.  CCim  enim  pulchris  2k  te  donis  ditatns  sim,  quibus  in 
eodem,  aut  in  alio  qnopiam  doctrinsB  genere  referendis  imparem  me  sentio, 
Tolui  tamen  propensi  erga  te  animi  gratique  testimonium  proferre,  et  te  aliquo 
saltem  munusculo,  etsi  perquam  dissimili,  remunerari. 

Perge,  vir  docte  admodum  et  venerande,  de  bonis  Uteris,  quss  nunc  neglectao 
passim  et  spretse  jacent,  ben^  mereri ;  perge  juventutem  OaJlicam  (quando  ilU 
Bolummod6  te  utilem  esse  vis)  optimis  et  pradoeptis  et  exemplis  informare. 

Quod  ut  fiiciaSy  anms  aetatis  tuas  elapsis  multos  adjiciat  Deus  I  iisque  decnr* 
rentibus  sanum  te  prsostet  atque  incolumem.     Hoc  ex  animo  optat  ac  vovet, 

Tui  observantissimus, 

Fbanoisous  Boffenbis. 

Phinsurum  te  mecnm  post  festa  dixit  mihi  amicus  ille  noeter  qui  tibi  vicinns 
est  CCkm  statneris  tecum  quo  die  adfuturus  es,  id  ilU  significabis.  Me  certd 
annis  malisque  debiUtatum,  quandocunque  veneris,  domi  invenies. 

6"  Eal.  Ja$i,  1781. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 

Reverend  and  most  Learned  Sir, 

When  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  lives  near  yon,  that  you  were  returned 
to  Paris,  I  resolved  to  wait  on  you,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  my  health  would 
permit.  After  having  been  prevented  by  the  gout  for  some  time,  I  was  in 
Lopes  at  length  of  paving  my  respects  to  you  at  your  house,  and  went  thither, 
but  found  you  not  at  home.  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  do  that  in 
writing,  which  I  could  not  in  person,  and  to  return  you  my  acknowledgments 
for  all  the  favours  yon  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  of  which,  I  beg 
you  will  be  assured,  that  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful  sense. 

And  indeed  I  esteem  the  books  you  have  lately  puDlished,  as  presents  of 
exceeding  value,  and  such  as  do  me  very  great  honour.  For  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  most  excellent  sir,  both  for  you  and  for  everything  that  comes  from  so 
masterly  a  hand  as  yours,  in  the  kind  of  learning  you  treat ;  in  which  I  must 
believe  that  you  not  only  excel  all  other  writers,  but  are  at  the  same  time  the 
best  master  of  speaking  and  thinking  well ;  and  I  freely  confess,  that  though 
I  had  applied  some  time  and  pains  in  cultivating  these  studies,  when  I  read 
your  volumes  over  and  over  again,  I  was  instructed  in  things  by  you,  of  which 
1  was  not  only  entirely  ignorant,  but  seemed  to  myself  to  have  never  learned 
before.  You  have  therefore  too  modest  an  opinion  of  your  work,  when  you 
declare  it  composed  solely  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  What  you  write  may 
undoubtedly  be  road  with  pleasure  and  improvement,  by  persons  not  unao- 
quainted  with  learning  of  the  same  kind.  For,  while  you  call  to  mind  ancient 
facts,  and  things  sufficiently  known,  you  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  illus- 
trate, you  embellish  them ;  still  adding  something  new  to  the  old,  something 
entirely  your  own  to  the  labours  of  others ;  by  pUcing  good  pictures  in  a  good 
light,  you  make  them  appear  with  unusual  elegance  and  more  exalted  beauties, 
even  to  those  who  have  seen  and  studied  them  most. 

In  your  frequent  correspondence  with  Xenophon,  you  have  certainly  extracted 
from  him,  both  what  you  relate  in  many  places,  and  everywhere  his  very 
manner  of  relating;  you  seem  not  only  to -have  imitated,  but  attained  the 
shininff  elegance  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  that  author's  style ;  so  that,  had 
Xenophon  excelled  in  the  French  language,  in  my  judgment,  he  would  have 
used  no  other  words,  nor  written  in  any  other  method,  upon  the  subject  you 
treat,  than  you  have  done, 

I  do  not  say  this  out  of  flattery,  which  is  far  from  beine  my  vice,  but  from 
my  real  sense  and  opinion.  As  you  have  enriched  me  with  your  fine  presents, 
which  I  know  how  incapable  I  am  of  repaying  either  in  the  same,  or  in  any 
other  kind  of  learning,  I  was  willing  to  testify  my  gratitude  and  affection  for 
you,  and  at  least  to  make  you  some  small,  though  exceedingly  unequal  return. 

0-0  on,  most  learned  and  venerable  sir,  to  deserve  well  of  sound  literature, 
which  now  lies  universally  neglected  and  despised.  Go  on  in  forming  the 
youth  of  France,  since  you  will  have  their  utility  to  be  your  sole  view,  upon 
the  best  precepts  and  examples. 

Which  that  you  may  effect,  may  it  please  God  to  add  many  years  to  your 
life,  and  during  the  course  of  them  to  preserve  you  in  health  and  safety.  This 
is  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Francis  Roffen. 

P.  S.  Our  friend,  your  neighbour,  tells  me  you  intend  to  dine  with  me  after 
the  holidays.  Whon  you  have  fixed  upon  the  day,  be  pleased  to  let  him  know 
it  Whenever  you  oome,  you  will  certainly  find  one,  so  weak  with  age  and 
iUa  as  I  am,  at  home. 

Dumber  26,  1781. 
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THB  UTIUTT  Of  PBOFAKB  HIBTORT,  B8PBCIALLT  WIXH  RBQABD  TO 

BEUGION. 

Thb  stadj  of  profane  history  would  be  im-  WbatiitoiMobflerred 
worthy  of  a  serious  attention,  and  the  great  length  Jj^^Jf^d  ^tlSo**** 
of  time,  bestowed  upon  it,  if  it  were  confined  to  ^  *"  ^^^  ^^' 
the  bare  knowledge  of  ancient  transactions,  and  an  unpleasing  inquiry 
into  the  eras  when  each  of  these  happened.  It  little  concerns  us  to 
know  that  there  were  once  such  men  as  Alexander,  Csesar,  Aristides, 
or  Cato,  and  that  they  liyed  in  this  or  that  period ;  that  the  empire 
of  the  Assyrians  made  way  for  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  f 
latter  for  the  empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  who  were  themselves 
subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  as  these  were  afterwards  by  the  Ro- 
mans. But  it  highly  concerns  us  to  know  by  what  l  xha  eaaset  of  tha 
means  those  empires  were  founded ;  the  steps  by  rf"  w*  ^i»u  of  empirea. 
which  they  rose  to  the  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  we  so  much  admire ; 
what  it  was  that  constituted  their  true  glory  and  felicily,  and  what 
were  the  causes  of  their  declension  and  fiul. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  study  attentively  2*  ThegeniMandcbt- 
the  manners  of  different  nations;  their  genius,  SJ^^^arpwaoirthlt 
laws,  and  customs;  and  especially  to  acquaint  so^^nied ihem. 
ourselves  with  the  character  and  disposition,  the  talents,  virtues,  and 
even  vices,  of  those  men  by  whom  they  were  governed ;  and  whose 
good  or  bad  qualities  contributed  to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the 
states  over  which  they  presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient  history  presents ;  exhibit- 
ing to  our  view  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world ;  and  at  ^ 
the  same  time,  all  the  great  men  who  are  any  way  conspicuous; 
thereby  instructing  us,  by  example  rather  than  precept,  in  the  arts  of 
empire  and  war,  the  principles  of  government,  the  nues  of  policy,  the 
maxims  of  civil  sociely,  and  the  conduct  of  life  that  suits  all  ages  and 
conditions. 

We  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  another  know-      s.Theorij^nandpro. 
ledge,  which  cannot  but  excite  the  attention  of  all  fJJJJ^®^  ^^  ^^  •** 
persons  who  have  a  taste  and  inclination  for  polite 
teaming;  I  mean,  the  manner  in  which  arts  and  sciences  were  in- 
vented, cultivated,  and  improved :  we  there  discover  and  trace,  as  it 

(18) 
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were  with  the  eye,  theur  origin  and  progress ;  and  perceive  with  admi- 
ration, that  the  nearer  we  approach  those  countries  which  were  once 
inhabited  hj  the  sons  of  Noah,  in  the  greater  perfection  we  find  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  they  seem  to  be  either  neglected  or  for* 
gotten,  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  nations  from  them ;  so  that, 
when  men  attempted  to  revive  those  arts  and  sciences,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source  from  whence  they  originally  flowed. 

I  giro  only  a  transient  view  of  these  objecta^  ihough  so  very  impor- 
tant, in  this  place;  because  I  have  already  treated  them  with  some 
extent  elsewhere,* 

4.  The  observing,  es-       ^^^  another  objcct,  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
peciaiiy,  the  oonnexion   tanco,  clsims  our  attention.    For  although  profane 
fiSrhUtSr'*'**"*^'^   history  treats  only  of  nations  who  had  imbibed  all 
'^'  the  cUmeras  of  a  superstitious  worship,  and  aban- 

doned themselves  to  all  the  irregularities  of  which  human  nature,  after 
the  fall  of  the  first  man,  became  capable ;  it  nevertheless  proclaims 
universally  the  greatness  of  the  Almighty,  his  power,  his  justice,  and, 
above  all,  the  admirable  wisdom  with  which  his  providence  governs  the 
universe. 

If  the  inherent  conviction  of  this  last  truth  raised,  according  to 
Cicero's  observation,^  the  Romans  above  all  other  nations ;  we  may^ 
in  like  maimer,  affirm,  that  nothing  gives  history  a  greater  superiority 
to  many  other  branches  of  literature,  than  to  see  in  a  manner  im* 
printed  in  almost  every  page  of  it,  the  precious  footsteps  and  shining 

E roofs  of  this  great  truth,  viz.  that  God  disposes  all  events  as  supreme 
lOrd  and  Sovereign ;  tha^t  he  alone  determines  the  fate  of  kings,  and 
the  duration  of  empires ;  and  that  he,  for  reasons  inscrutable  to  all 
but  himself,  transfers  the  government  of  kingdoms  from  one  nation 
to  another. 

God  presided  nx  the  ^0  discovcr  this  important  truth  in  going  back 
dispersion  of  men,  after  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  $Xii  the  origin  of 
^^  ^^^'  profane  history ;  I  mean  to  the  dispersion  of  the 

posterity  of  Koah  into  the  several  countries  of  the  earth  where  they 
settled.  Liberty,  chance,  views  of  interest,  a  lore  for  certain  coun* 
tries,  and  similar  motives,  were,  in  outward  appe«rance,  the  onl^ 
causes  of  the  difiSerent  choice  which  men  made  in  these  various  mi« 
grations.  But  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  amidst  the  trouble  and 
confusion  that  followed  the  sudden  change  in  the  language  of  Noah's 
descendants,  Gt>d  presided  invisibly  over  all  their  ooundk  and  delibe- 
rations ;  that  notmng  was  transacted  but  by  the  Almighty's  appoint* 
ment ;  and  that  he  alone  guided  and  settled  all  mankind^  agreeably  to 
the  dictates  of  his  mercy  and  justice*  The  Lwd  %cattered  tkem 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  qf  the  earths 

*  Vol.  III.  and  lY.  of  the  method  of  teaching  and  stadying  the  BeUes  Lettres,  A«. 

*  Pietate  ao  religione,  atque  hao  una  sapientia  qaod  deomm  immortaliam  nnmine  omnia 
r6gl  gubernariqne  perspezlmas,  omnes  gentes  ftationesqne  superatimos.  — *  Oral,  de  Anup. 
Resp.  n.  19. 

■  The  ancients  themselvft,  aeoording  to  Pindar,  (Olymp.  Od.  TiL,)  retained  s  me  idea^  thai 
the  dispersion  of  men  was  not  the  e£^t  of  chance,  bat  that  they  had  been  settled  In  diffe- 
rent countries  by  the  appointment  of  ProTidenee. 

*  4en.  xi.  S,  9. 
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We  muBt  therefore  consider  as  an  indisputable  ^J*  ^"f^i*''  ^*** 
porinciple,  and  as  the  bans  and  foundation  to  tne  both  wUh  respe^rto^hu 
study  of  profane  history,  that  the  providence  of  own  people  Md  the  nign 
the  Almighty  has,  from  all  eternity,  appointed  the  °^  ^"  ®^''- 
establishment,  duration,  and  destruction  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  as 
well  in  roffard  to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  universe,  known  only 
to  Gh>d,  ^o  constitutes  the  order  and  wonderAil  harmony  of  its 
several  parts,  as  particularly  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
still  more  with  regard  to  the  Messian,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
church,  which  is  Us  great  work,  the  end  and  design  of  all  his  other 
works,  and  ever  present  to  his  sight. — Known  to  the  Lord  are  all  his 
works  from  the  beginning } 

Qod  has  vouch«ifed  to  discover  to  us  in  holy  Scripture,  a  part  of 
the  relation  of  the  several  nations  of  the  earth  to  his  own  people ;  and 
the  little  so  discovered,  diffuses  great  light  over  the  history  of  those 
nations,  of  whom  we  shall  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea,  unless  we 
have  recourse  to  the  inspired  writers.  They  alone  display,  and  bring 
to  light,  the  secret  thoughts  of  princes,  their  incoherent  projects,  their 
foolish  pride,  their  impious  and  cruel  ambition ;  they  reveal  the  true 
causes  and  hidden  springs  of  victories  and  overthrows ;  of  the  grandeur 
and  declension  of  nations ;  the  rise  and  ruin  of  states ;  and  teach  us 
what  judgment  the  Almighty  forms  both  of  princes  and  empires,  and 
consequently,  what  idea  we  ourselves  ought  to  entertain  of  them. 

Not  to  mention  Bgypt,  that  served  at  &rst  as  the  Poweifvu  kings  ap- 
cradle  (if  I  may  be  aJlowed  the  expression)  of  the  pointed  to  punish  or 
holy  nation ;  and  whidi  afkerwarob  was  a  severe  P«>*®«*  ^'••^• 
prison,  and  a  fiery  furnace  to  it  ;^  and,  at  last,  the  scene  of  the  most 
astonishing  miracles  that  Qod  ever  wrought  in  favour  of  Israel :  not 
to  mention,  I  say,  Egypt,  the  mighty  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon furnish  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Thdr  most  powerfdl  monarchs,  Tiglath-Pilesar,  Salmanazar,  Senna* 
cherib,  Nebuchadneuar,  and  many  more,  were  in  God's  hand,  as  so 
many  instrum^its,  which  he  employed  to  punish  the  transgressions  of 
his  people.  So  lifted  uv  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far^  and 
hissed  onto  them  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  come  and  receive  his 
orders*^  He  himself  put  the  sword  into  their  hands,  and  appointed 
their  marches  daily.  He  breathed  courage  and  ardour  into  their 
soldiers ;  made  their  armies  indefatigable  in  labour,  and  invincible  in 
battle;  and  spread  terror  and  consternation  wherever  they  directed 
their  steps. 

The  rapidity  of  iheir  conquests  ou^ht  to  have  enabled  them  to  dis- 
cern the  invisible  hand  that  conducted  them.  But,  says  one  of  these 
kings*  in  the  name  of  the  rest.  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have 
dene  A,  and  by  my  wisdom  ;  for  I  am  pmdent :  And  I  have  re- 
mfved  the  bounds  of  the  people  and  have  robbed  their  treasures^  and 
T  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.    And  my  hand 

<  Aots,  XT.  18. 

*  I  will  bring  yoa  out  from  nnder  the  burdens  of  the  Bgyptians,  and  I  wlU  rid  you  out  of 
Afir  bondage.  Exod.  rL  6.    Out  of  the  iron  farnaeoi  eren  oat  of  Egypt  Beat.  It.  20. 

•  IiaL  y.  26,  80.  z.  28,  U.  xiiL  4»  6.  « Sennacherib. 
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hath  found  cu  a  ne9t  the  riches  of  the  people;  and  ae  one  gathereth 
eggs  that  are  hft^  have  I  gathered  all  the  earthy  and  there  was  none 
that  moved  the  wing^  or  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped} 

But  this  monarchy  so  august  and  wise  in  hjs  own  eye,  how  did  he 
appear  in  that  of  the  ALmiffhty  ?  Only  as  a  subaltern  agent,  a  ser-* 
rant  sent  by  his  master :  The  rod  of  his  anger ,  and  the  staff  in  hie 
hand?  God's  design  was  to  chastise,  not  to  extirpate  his  children. 
Bnt  Sennacherib  had  it  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  all  nations.^ 
Wh«:t  then  will  be  the  issue  of  this  kind  of  contest  between  the  designs 
of  Qoiy  and  those  of  this  prince  ?^  At  the  time  that  he  fancied  hmi- 
self  already  possessed  of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord,  with  a  single  blast, 
disperses  all  his  proud  hopes ;  destroys,  in  one  night,  a  hun<&ed  four- 
score and  five  thousand  of  his  forces :  and  putting  a  hook  in  his  nosSj 
and  a  bridle  in  his  lips,^  (as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast,)  he 
leads  him  back  to  his  own  domimons,  covered  with  infamy,  through 
the  midst  of  those  nations,  who,  but  a  little  before,  had  beheld  him  in 
\11  his  pride  and  haughtiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  appears  still  more  visibly  go- 
verned by  a  Providence,  to  which  he  himself  is  an  entire  stranger, 
although  it  presides  over  all  his  deliberations,  and  determines  all  his 
actions. 

Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  two  hiffhways,  the  one  of 
which  led  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  to  Babbah,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  this  king,  not  knowing  which  of  them  would  be  best  for 
him  to  strike  into,  debates  for  some  time  with  himself,  and  at  last  cast 
lots.^  God  makes  the  lot  fall  on  Jerusalem,  to  fulfil  the  menaces  he 
had  pronounced  against  that  dty;  viz.  to  destroy  it,  to  bum  the 
temple,  and  lead  its  inhabitants  into  captivity. 

One  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  this  king  had  been  prompted 
to  besiege  Tyre,  merely  from  a  political  view,  viz.  that  he  might  not 
leave  behind  him  so  powerful  and  well  fortified  a  city ;  neve^eless, 
a  superior  will  had  decreed  the  siege  of  Tyre.''  God  designed,  on  one 
side,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Ithobal  its  king,  who  fancying  himself 
wiser  than  Daniel,  whose  fame  was  spread  over  the  whole  East ;  and 
ascribing  entirely  to  his  rare  and  uncommon  prudence  the  extent  of 
his  dommions,  and  the  greatness  of  his  riches,  persuaded  himself  he 
was  a  gody  and  sat  in  the  seat  of  God.^ 

On  the  other  side,  he  also  designed  to  chastise  the  luxury,  the 
voluptuousness,  and  the  pride  of  those  haughty  merchants,  who 
thought  themselves  kings  of  the  sea,  and  sovereigns  over  crowned 
heads ;  and  especially  that  inhuman  joy  of  the  Tyrians,  who  looked 
upon  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (the  rival  of  Tyre)  as  their  own  aggran- 
disement. These  were  the  motives  which  prompted  God  himself  to 
lead  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Tyre ;  and  to  make  him  execute,  though  un- 
knowingly, his  commands.  Ii>ciB00  BCOB  boo  adducah  ad  Tgrum 
Nehuchodonosor. 

'  Isai.  X.  18, 14.  •  IiaL  z.  5.  •  Ibid.  r.  7.  *  Ibid.  Ter.  12. 

*  Because  thy  rage  against  me,  and  tby  tamnlt  is  come  ap  into  my  ears,  therefore  I  wUl 
Vut  my  hook  into  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  tarn  thee  back  by  the  wij 
by  which  thoa  camest  2  Kings,  xix.  28. 

•  Esek.  zxi.  19,  23.  *  Esek.  xxrL  zxtIL  zzTiii.  •  Biok.  zzriiL  2. 
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*  To  recompense  this  monarcli,  whose  army  the  Almighty  had 
caused  to  'serve  a  great  service  against  Tyre^  (these  are  Qod*s  own 
words,)  and  to  icompensate  the  Babylonish  troops,  for  the  grievous 
toils  they  had  sustained  during  a  thirteen  years*  sieee :  I  will  give^ 
saith  the  Lord  God,  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar ^  king 
of  Babylon;  and  he  shall  take  her  multitudey  and  take  her  spoils  and 
take  her  prey y  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army? 

The  same  Nebuchadnezzar,  eager  to  immortalize  his  name  by  the 
grandeur  of  his  exploits,  was  determined  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his 
conquests  by  his  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  embellishing  the 
capital  of  h^  empire  with  pompous  edifices,  and  the  most  sumptuous 
ornaments.  But  while  a  set  of  adulating  courtiers,  on  whom  he 
lavished  the  highest  honours  and  immense  riches,  make  all  places 
resound  with  his  name,  an  august  senate  of  watchful  spirits  is  formed, 
who  weigh,  in  the  balance  of  truth,  the  actions  of  kings,  and  pronounce 
upon  them  a  sentence  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  The  king  of 
Babylon  is  cited  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  there  presides  a  Su- 

Ereme  Judge,  who,  to  a  vigilance  which  nothing  can  elude,  adds  a 
oliness  that  will  not  allow  of  the  least  irregularity.  Vigil  et  sanctus. 
In  this  tribunal  all  Nebuchadnezzar's  actions,  which  were  the  admira- 
tion and  wonder  of  the  public,  are  examined  with* rigour;  and  a 
search  is  made  into  the  inward  recesses  of  his  heart,  to  discover  his 
most  hidden  thoughts.  How  will  this  formidable  inquiry  end  ?  At 
the  instant  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  walking  in  his  palace,  and  revolving, 
with  a  secret  complacency,  his  exploits,  his  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
is  saying  to  himself.  Is  not  this  great  Babylan  that  I  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and/or  the  honour 
of  my  majesty  ?*  in  this  very  instant,  when,  by  vainly  flattering  him- 
self that  he  held  his  power  and  kingdom  from  himself  alone,  he 
usurped  the  seat  of  the  Almighty :  a  voice'  from  heaven  pronounces 
his  sentence,  and  declares  to  him,  that,  his  kingdom  was  departed 
from  him,  that  he  should  be  driven  from  men,  and  his  dwelling  be 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  he  knew  that  the  Most  High  ruled 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whomsoever  he  would? 

This  tribunal,  which  is  for  ever  assembled,  though  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  pronounced  the  like  sentence  on  those  famous  conquerors,  on 
those  heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  who,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  consi* 
dered  themselves  as  the  sole  authors  of  their  exalted  fortune;  as 
independent  of  authority  of  every  kind,  and  as  not  holding  of  a 
superior  power. 

As  God  appointed  some  princes  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  ven- 
geance, he  made  others  the  ^sponsors  of  his  goodness.  He  ordained 
Uyrus  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people ;  and  to  enable  him  to  support 
with  dimity  so  glorious  a  function,  he  endued  him  with  all  the  quali* 
ties  which  constitute  the  greatest  captains  and  princes ;  and  caused 
that  excellent  education  to  be  given  him,  which  the  heathens  so  much 
admired,  though  they  neither  knew  the  author  nor  the  true  cause  of  it. 

■  This  incident  is  related  more  at  large  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians  under  the  reign  of 
Ama«is. 
•  Ezek.  zxix.  18,  20.  •  Dan.  ir.  1—34.  *  Dan.  ir.  30.  Dan.  W.  31,  33; 

Vol,  L— 2  « 
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We  see  in  pro&ne  history  the  extent  and  swiftness  of  his  eonquestS| 
the  intrepidity  of  his  courage,  the  wisdom  of  his  views  and  designs ; 
his  greatness  of  soul,  his  noble  generosity ;  his  truly  paternal  affection 
for  his  subjects ;  and,  in  them,  the  grateful  returns  of  love  and  ten* 
derness,  which  made  them  consider  him  rather  as  their  protector  and 
father,  than  as  their  lord  and  sovereign.  We  find,  I  say,  all  these 
particulars  in  profane  history :  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  secret  prin- 
ciple of  so  many  exalted  qualities,  nor  the  hidden  spring  which  set 
them  in  motion. 

But  Isaiah  affords  us  this  light,  and  delivers  himself  in  words  suita- 
ble to  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  God  who  inspired  him.  He 
represents  this  all-powerful  God  of  armies  as  leading  Cyrus  by  the 
hand,  marching  before  him,  conducting  him  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
province  to  province;  $ubduing  nationt  before  Aim,  loosening  the 
loins  of  kingsj  breaking  in  pieces  gates  of  brasSj  cutting  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron^  throwing  down  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  cities,  and 
putting  him  in  possession  of  the  treasures  of  darknesSy  and  the  hidden 
riches  of  secret  places^ 

The  prophet  also  tells  us  the  cause  and  motive  of  all  these  events.' 
It  was  in  order  to  punish  Babylon,  and  to^  deliver  Judah,  that  the 
Almighty  conducts  Cyrus,  step  by  step,  and*  gives  success  to  all  his 
enterprises.  I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteousness^  and  I  will  direct 
all  his  waySy  for  Jacob  my  servant* s  sake^  and  Israel  mine  elect.^ 
But  this  priAce  is  so  blind  and  ungrateful,  that  he  does  not  know  his 
Master,  nor  remember  his  benefactor.  I  have  sumamed  thee^  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me;  —  I  girded  thee^  though  thou  hast  not 
known  me,* 

A  fine  imiige  of  the  Men  Seldom  form  to  themselves  a  right  judg- 
regai  office,  ment  of  true  glory,  and  the  duties  essential  to 

regal  power.  The  Scripture  only  gives  us  a  full  idea  of  them,  and 
this  it  does  in  a  wonderful  manner,^  under  the  image  of  a  very  large 
and  strong  tree,  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven,  and  whose  branches 
extend  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  As  its  foliage  is  very  abun^ 
dant,  and  it  is  bowed  down  with  fruit,  it  constitutes  the  ornament  and 
felicity  of  the  plains  around  it.  It  supplies  a  grateful  shade,  and  a 
secure  retreat  to  beasts  of  every  kind ;  animals,  both  wild  and  tame, 
are  safely  lodged  under  its  hospitable  branches ;  the  birds  of  heaven 
dwell  in  the  boughs  of  it,  and  it  supplies  food  to  all  living  creatures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  just  or  more  instructive  idea  of  the  kingly 
office,  whose  true  grandeur  and  solid  glory  does  not  consist  in  that 
splendour,  pomp,  and  magnificence  which  surround  it ;  nor  in  that  re- 
>erence  and  exterior  homage  which  are  paid  to  it  by  subjects ;  but  in 
the  real  services  and  solid  advantages  it  procures  to  nations,  whose 

'  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyme,  whose  right  haod  I  htre  h olden,  to  rab« 
due  nations  before  him ;  and  I  wiU  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  tvo- 
leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked 
places  straight:  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  eat  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron. 
And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou 
majest  know  that  I  the  I«ord,  which  oaU  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  0od  of  Israel" —  laa. 
«lr.  1—8. 

•  Isai.  zlT.  13»  14.  •  Isaa.  zIt.  U,  « Isai.  xW.  4»  ft.  •  Dan.  iv.  7,  9 
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support,  defence^  security,  and  asylum,  it  forms,  (both  from  its  nature 
and  institution,)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  ter- 
restrial blessings  of  every  kind ;  especially  with  regard  to  the  poor 
and  weak,  who  ought  to  find,  beneath  the  shade  and  protection  of 
royalty,  a  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity,  not  to  be  interrupted  or  dis- 
turbed :  while  the  monarch  himself  sacrifices  his  ease,  and  experiences 
alone  those  storms  and  tempests  from  which  he  shelters  others  ? 

Methinks  the  reality  of  this  noble  image,  and  the  execution  of  this 
great  plan,  (religion  only  excepted,)  appears  in  the  government  of 
Cyrus,  of  which  Xenophon  has  given  us  a  picture,  in  his  beautiful 
preface  to  the  history  of  that  prince.  He  has  there  specified  a  great 
number  of  nations,  which,  though  far  distant  one  from  another,  and 
differing  widely  in  their  manners,  customs,  and  language,  were  how- 
ever all  united  by  the  same  sentiments  of  esteem,  reverence,  and  love 
for  a  prince,  whose  government  they  wished,  if  possible,  to  have  con- 
tinued for  ever,  so  much  happiness  and  tranquillity  did  they  enjoy 
under  it.^ 

To  this  amiable  and  salutary  government,  let  us  a  just  idea  of  the  con- 
oppose  the  idea  which  the  sacred  writings  give  us  q««rors  of  antiquity. 
of  those  monarchs  and  conquerors,  so  much  boasted  by  antiquity,  who, 
instead  of  making  the  happiness  of  mankind  the  sole  object  of  their 
care,  were  prompted  by  no  other  motives  than  those  of .  interest  and 
ambition.  ^  The  Holy  Spirit  represents  them  under  the  symbols  of 
monsters  generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  from  the  tumult, 
confusion,  and  dashing  of  the  waves  one  against  the  other ;  and  under 
the  image  of  cruel  wild  beasts,  w^hich  spread  terror  and  desolation 
universally,  and  are  for  ever  gorging  themselves  with  blood  and 
slaughter.     How  strong  and  expressive  is  this  colouring! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  from  such  destructive  models  that  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  education  generally  bestowed  on  the  children  of 
the  great  are  borrowed;  and  it  is  these  ravagers  of  nations,  these 
Bcourgers  of  mankind,  they  are  destined  to  resemble.  By  inspiring 
them  with  the  sentiments  of  a  boundless  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
false  glory,  they  become  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Scripture) 
young  lions  :  they  learn  to  catch  the  prey,  and  devour  men  —  to  lay 
waste  cities,  to  turn  lands  and  their  fatness  into  desolation  by  the 
noise  of  their  roaring.^  And  when  this  young  lion  is  grown  up,  God 
tells  us,  that  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  and  the  renown  of  his  victories, 
are  nothing  but  a  frightful  roaring,  which  fills  all  places  with  terror 
and  desolation. 

The  examples  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and  which  are  extracted 
from  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Per- 
sians, prove  sufficiently  the  supreme  power  exercised  by  God  over  all 
empires ;  and  the  relation  he  thought  fit  to  establish  between  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  peculiar  people.  The  same 
truth  appears  as  conspicuously  under  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 

'  B^vyjf^  hiOvfitn  ift0aXt7v  roca^rnv  m  waviat  alrt^  ;^a^i^s9dat,  &ort  Ui  rp  ai/r^  /v^Mf  a^tVi 
*  Dan.  TU.  *  Ezek.  xix.  8,  7. 
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successors  of  Alexander  the  Great :  between  whose  history,  and  that 
of  th<»  Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  every  body  knows  the  close  con- 
nexion. 

To  these  incidents,  I  cannot  forbear  adding  another,  which,  though 
universally  known,  is  not  therefore  the  less  remarkable ;  I  mean,  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  When  he  had  entered  that  city,  and 
viewed  all  the  fortifications  of  it,  this  prince,  though  a  heathen,  owned 
the  all-powerful  arm  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and,  in  a  rapture  of  admi- 
ration, cried  out,  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  Almighty  has  fought  for  us, 
and  has  driven  the  Jews  from  those  towers,  since  neither  the  utmost 
human  force,  nor  that  of  all  the  engines  in  the  world,  could  have 
effected  it."  ^ 

God  has  always  dis-  Bcsides  the  visible  and  sensible  connexion  of 
posed  of  human  events  sacrcd  and  profauc  history,  there  is  another  more 
of^  thrMes^ah^*  '*'*^  sacred  and  more  distinct  relation  with  respect  to 
the  Messiah,  for  whose  coming  the  Almighty, 
whose  work  was  ever  present  to  his  sight,  prepared  mankind  from  far, 
even  by  the  state  of  ignorance  and  dissoluteness  in  which  he  suffered 
them  to  be  immersed  during  four  thousand  years.  It  was  to  show  the 
necessity  there  was  of  our  having  a  Mediator,  that  God  permitted  the 
nations  to  walk  after  their  own  ways ;  and  that  neither  the  light  of 
reason,  nor  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  could  dispel  their  clouds  of 
error,  or  reform  their  depraved  inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  empires,  the  majesty  of 
princes,  the  glorious  actions  of  great  men,  the  order  of  civil  societies, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  different  members  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and  the  learning  of  philosophers,  the 
earth  seems  to  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  of  man  but  what  is  great 
and  resplendent;  nevertheless,  in  the  eye  of  God,  it  was  equally  barren 
and  uncultivated,  as  at  the  first  instant  of  the  creation  by  the  Almighty 
fiat.  The  earth  wa9  WITHOUT  form  and  void.^  This  is  saying  but 
little :  it  was  wholly  polluted  and  impure,  (the  reader  will  observe  that 
I  speak  here  of  the  heathens,)  and  appeared  to  God  only  as  the  haunt 
and  retreat  of  ungrateful  and  perfidious  men,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of 
the  flood.  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filled  with 
iniquity.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  universe,  who,  pursuant 
to  the  dictates  of  his  wisdom,  dispenses  both  light  and  darkness,  and 
knows  how  to  check  the  impetuous  torrent  of  human  passions,  would 
not  permit  mankind,  though  abandoned  to  the  utmost  corruptions,  to 
degenerate  into  absolute  barbarity,  and  brutalize  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  by  the  extinction  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
as  is  seen  in  several  savage  nations.  Such  an  obstacle  would  have 
retarded  too  much  the  rapid  course  promised  by  him  to  the  first 
preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Son. 

He  darted  from  far  into  the  minds  of  men  the  rays  of  several  great 
truths,  to  dispose  them  for  the  reception  of  others  of  a  more  important 
nature.    He  prepared  them  for  the  instructions  of  the  gospel,  by  those 

'  Joseph.  I.  iii.  e.  46.  •  Gen.  i.  2.  ■  Gen.  tL  11. 
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of  philosophers ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  God  permitted  the 
heathen  professors  to  examine,  in  their  schools,  several  questions,  and 
establish  several  principles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  religion ;  and  to 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind,  by  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  their 
disputations.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  philosophers  inculcate,  in 
every  part  of  their  writings,  the  existence  of  a  God,  the  necessity  of 
a  Providence  that  presides  over  the  government  of  the  wbrld,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  the  reward  of  the  good 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  nature  of  those  duties  which 
constitute  the  bond  of  society,  the  character  of  the  virtues  that  are 
the  basis  of  morality,  as  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and 
Buch  like  truths,  which,  though  incapable  of  guiding  men  to  righteous- 
ness, yet  they  were  of  use  to  scatter  certain  clouds,  and  to  dispel 
certain  obscurities. 

It  is  by  an  effect  of  the  same  Providence,  which  prepared  from  far 
the  ways  of  the  Gospel,  that  when  the  Messiah  revealed  himself  in  the 
flesh,  God  had  united  together  a  great  number  of  nations,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  and  had  subjected  to  one  monarch,  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Euplurates,  all  the  people  not  united  by  language,  in 
order  to  give  a  more  free  course  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles- 
When  profane  history  is  studied  with  judgment  and  maturity,  it  muse 
lead  us  to  these  reflections,  and  point  out  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  makes  the  empires  of  the  earth  subservient  to  the  reign 
of  his  Son. 

It  ought  likewise   to  teach   us  the  value  of  all        Exterior    talents    in- 

that  glitters  most  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is  ^"^«®<*  ^  ^^®  heathens. 
most  capable  of  dazzling  it.  Valour,  fortitude,  skill  in  government, 
profound  policy,  merit  in  magistracy,  capacity  for  the  most  abstruse 
sciences,  beauty  of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  perfection  in  all  arts : 
these  are  the  objects  which  profane  history  exhibits  to  us,  which  excite 
our  admiration,  and  often  our  envy.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  very 
history  ought  to  remind  us,  that  the  Almighty,  ever  since  the  creation, 
has  indulged  to  his  enemies  all  those  shining  qualities  which  the  world 
esteems,  and  on  which  it  frequently  bestows  the  highest  eulogiums ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  often  refuses  them  to  his  most  faithful 
servants,  whom  he  endues  with  talents  of  an  infinitely  superior  nature, 
though  men  neither  know  their  value,  nor  are  desirous  of  them.  Happy 
is  that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  ;  yea^  happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord,^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  first  part  of  my  preface  with  w«  must  not  be  too 
a  reflection  which  results  naturally  from  what  has  profuse  in  our  applauses 
been  said.  Since  it  is  certain,  that  all  these  great  ^^  ^®™' 
men,  who  were  so  much  boasted  of  in  profane  history,  were  so  unhappy 
as  not  to  know  the  true  God,  and  to  displease  him ;  we  should  there- 
fore be  particularly  careful  not  to  extol  them  too  much.  St.  Austin, 
in  his  Retractions,  repents  his  having  lavished  so  many  encomiums  on 
Plato,  and  the  followers  of  his  philosophy ;  because  these,  says  he. 

»  PsaL  cxliy.  16. 
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were  impious  men,  whose  doctrine,  in  many  points,  was  contrary  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  St.  Austin  supposes  it  to  be 
unlawful  for  ub  to  admire  and  praise  whatever  is  either  beautiful  in 
the  actions,  or  true  in  the  maxims  of  the  heathens.  He^  only  ad\ises 
us  to  correct  whatever  is  erroneous,  and  to  approve  whatever  is  con- 
formable to  rectitude  and  justice  in  them.  He  applauds  the  Romans 
on  many  occasions,  and  particularly  in  his  books  De  Oivitate  Dei^ 
which  is  one  of  the  last  and  finest  of  his  works.  He  there  shows,  that 
the  Almighty  raised  them  to  be  victorious  over  nations,  and  sovereigns 
of  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  because  of  the  gentleness  and  equity  of 
their  government,  (alluding  to  the  happy  ages  of  the  commonwealth) : 
thus  bestowing  on  virtues,  that  were  merely  human,  rewards  of  the 
same  kind  with  which  that  people,  though  very  judicious  in  other 
respects,  were  so  unhappy  as  to  content  themselves.  St.  Austin,  there- 
fore, does  not  condemn  the  encomiums  which  are  bestowed  on  the 
heathens,  but  only  the  excess  of  them. 

Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  especially  we,  who  by  the  duties 
of  our  profession  are  obliged  to  be  perpetually  conversant  with  heathen 
authors,  not  to  enter  too  far  into  the  spirit  of  them ;  not  to  imbibe 
unperceived  their  sentiments,  by  lavishing  too  much  applause  on  their 
heroes ;  nor  to  give  into  excesses,  which  the  heathens  indeed  did  not  con- 
sider as  such,  because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  virtues  of  a  purer 
kind.  Some  persons,  whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  I  ought,  and  for 
whose  learning  and  judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard,  have  found 
this  defect  in  some  parts  of  my  work,  on  the  Method  of  Teaching 
and  Studying  the  Belles  LettreSy  ^e,^  and  are  of  opinion  that  I  have 
gone  too  great  lengths  in  the  encomiums  I  bestow  on  the  illustrious 
men  of  antiquity.  I  indeed  own,  that  the  expressions  on  those  occa- 
sions are  sometimes  too  strong  and  too  unguarded :  however,  I  ima- 
gined that  I  had  supplied  a  proper  corrective  to  this,  by  the  hints  with 
which  I  have  interspersed  those  four  volumes,  and  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  only  losing  time  to  repeat  them ;  not  to  mention  my  having 
laid  down,  in  different  places,  the  principles  which  the  fathers  of  the 
church  established  on  this  head,  in  declaring  with  St.  Austin,  that 
without  true  piety,  that  is,  without  a  sincere  worship  of  God,  there 
can  be  no  true  virtue ;  and  that  no  virtuq  can  be  such,  whose  object  is 
worldly  glory ;  a  truth,  savs  this  father,  acknowledged  universally  by 
those  who  are  inspired  with  real  and  solid  piety,  lllud  constat,  inter 
omnes  veraciter  pios,  neminem  sine  vera  pietate,  id  est  veri  Dei  vero 
cultUj  veram  posse  habere  virtxUem ;  nee  earn  veram  esse,  quando 
glorise  servet  humanse.^ 

When  I  observed  that  Perseus  had  not  resolution  enough  to  kill 
himself,®  I  did  not  thereby  pretend  to  justify  the  practice  of  tho  best- 

*  Laos  ipsft,  qua  Platonem  Tel  Platoniooa  aea  aoademlcos  philoBophos  tantum  extuli  qu&n. 
tam  impios  homioea  non  oportult^  non  immerito  mihi  dispUcait ;  praBfertim  qaoruxn  oonkra 
errores  laagnoa  defendenda  eat  Christiana  ductrina.  —  Retract  1.  i.  &  1. 

*  Id  in  quoque  eorrigendnm,  quod  prarum  eat;  quod  aotem  rectam  eat»  i4>probaiidnm.— 
Pe  Bapt.  con  Donat.  1.  vii.  c.  16. 

*  Lib.  T.  cap.  19,  21,  Ao.  •  De  Oivitate  Dei,  Ub.  v.  c  19.  •  VoL  IV.  p.  886. 
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thens,  who  looked  tipon  suicide  as  lawful :  but  simply  to  relate  afi 
incident,  and  the  judgment  which  Paulus  iEimilius  passed  on  it.  Had 
I  barely  hinted  a  word  or  two  against  that  custom,  it  would  have  ob- 
Tiated  all  mistake,  and  left  no  room  for  censure. 

The  ostracism^  employed  at  Athens  against  persotis  of  the  greatest 
merit;  theft  connived  at,  as  one  would  imagine,  by  Lycurgus  in 
Sparta;  an  equality  with  regard  to  possessions  established  in  the 
same  city,  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  things  of  a  like  nature, 
may  admit  of  some  difficulty.  However,  I  shall  pay  a  more  imme^ 
diate  attention  to  these  particulars,^  when  the  course  of  the  history 
brings  me  to  them ;  and  shall  be  proud  of  receiving  such  lights  as  the 
learned  and  unprejudiced  may  please  to  communicate. 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  intended  more  imme- 
diately for  the  instruction  of  youth,  it  were  heartily  to  be  wished, 
there  might  not  be  a  single  thought  or  expression  that  could  contribute 
to  inculcate  false  or  dangerous  principles.  When  I  first  set  about 
writing  the  present  lustory^  I  proposed  this  for  my  maxim,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  I  perfectly  conceive,  but  am  far  from  imagining  that  I 
have  always  observed  it,  though  it  was  my  intention  to  do  so ;  and 
therefore  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  I  shall  stand  in  need 
of  the  reader's  indulgence. 

As  I  write  principally  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  for  persons 
who  do  not  intend  to  make  very  deep  researches  into  ancient  history, 
I  shall  not  crowd  this  work  with  a  sort  of  erudition,  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  introduced  naturally  into  it,  but  does  not  suit  my 
purpose.  My  design  is,  in  giving  a  continued  series  of  ancient  his- 
tory, to  extract  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  all  that  I  shall 
judge  most  useful  and  entertaining  with  respect  to  the  transactions, 
and  most  instructive  with  regard  to  the  reflections. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  avoid  the  dry  sterility  of  epitomes, 
r  which  convey  no  distinct  idea  to  the  mind ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tedious  accuracy  of  long  histories,  which  tire  the  reader's  patience. 
1  am  sensible  tnat  it  is  difficult  to  steer  exactly  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  although,  in  the  two  parts  of  history  which  commence 
this  work,  I  have  retrenched  a  great  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in 
ancient  authors,  they  may  still  be  thought  too  long ;  but  I  was  afraid 
of  spoiling  the  incidents,  by  being  two  studious  of  brevity.  However, 
the  t^te  of  the  public  shall  be  my  guide,  to  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
conform  hereafter. 

I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  displease  the  public  in  my  first  attempt.^ 
I  wish  the  present  work  may  be  equally  successful,  but  dare  not  raise 
my  hopes  so  high.  The  subjects  I  there  treated,  viz.  polite  literature, 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  curious  pieces  of  history,  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  into  it,  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  whatever 
is  most  beautiful,  affecting,  delicate,  and  just,  with  regard  both  to 
thought  and  expression.  The  beauty  and  justness  of  the  things  them- 
selves which  I  offered  the  reader,  made  him  more  indulgent  to  the* 

*  This  Mr.  RoIUd  bu  done  admirably,  in  tbe  seyeral  volames  of  bis  Ancient  History. 

*  Tbe  metbod  of  teacbing  and  stodjing  tbe  Belles  Lettres,  Ac    Tbe  Englisb  translation 
(iD  four  volumes)  of  Ibis  exoeUent  pieoe  of  qritjcism,  bas  gone  tbrougb  several  editions. 
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maimer  in  which  they  were  presented  to  him ;  and  besides,  the  variety 
of  the  subjects  supplied  the  want  of  those  graces  which  might  hare 
have  been  expected  from  the  style  and  composition. 

But  I  have  not  the  same  advantage  in  the  present  work,  the  choice 
of  the  subject  not  being  entirely  at  my  discretion.  In  a  series  of  his-, 
tory,.  an  author  is  often  obliged  to  introduce  a  great  many  things  that 
are  not  always  very  interesting,  especially  with  regard  to  the  origin 
and  rise  of  empires ;  these  parts  are  generally  overrun  with  thorns, 
and  offer  very  few  flowers.  However,  the  sequel  furnishes  matter  of 
a  more  pleasing  nature,  and  events  that  engage  more  strongly  the 
reader's  attention ;  and  I  shall  take  care  to  make  use  of  whatever  is 
most  valuable  in  the  best  authors.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  intreat 
the  reader  to  remember,  that  in  a  widely  extended  and  beautiful 
region,  the  eye  does  not  every  where  meet  with  golden  harvests, 
smiling  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards ;  but  sees,  at  different  intervals, 
wild  and  less  cultivated  tracts  of  land.  And  to  use  another  compari- 
son after  Pliny,'  some  trees  in  the  spring  emulously  shoot  forth  a  num- 
berless multitude  of  blossoms,  which,  by  this  rich  dress,  (the  splendour 
and  nvacity  of  whose  colours  charm  the  eye,)  proclaim  a  happy 
abundance  in  a  more  advanced  season ;  while  other  trees,^  of  a  less 
gay  and  florid  kind,  though  they  bear  good  fruits,  have  not,  however, 
the  fraprrance  and  beauty  of  blossoms,  nor  seem  to  share  in  the  joy 
of  re\dnng  nature.  The  reader  will  easily  apply  this  image  to  the 
composition  of  history. 

To  adorn  and  enrich  my  own,  I  will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess, 
that  I  do  not  scruple,  nor  am  ashamed,  to  rifle  wherever  I  come ;  and 
that  I  often  do  not  cite  the  authors  from  whom  I  transcribe,  because 
of  the  liberty  I  take  to  make  some  slight  alterations.  I  have  made 
the  best  use  in  my  power  of  the  solid  reflections  that  occur  in  the 
second  and  third  part  of  Bishop  Meaux's^  Universal  History ^  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  books  in  our  language* | 
I  have  also  received  great  assistance  from  the  learned  Dean  Frideaux's 
Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  in  which  he  has  traced 
and  clciired  up,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  particulars  relating  to 
ancient  history.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  with  whatever  comes  in 
my  way  that  may  suit  my  design,  and  contribute  to  its  perfection. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  a  person's  reputation 
thus  to  make  use  of  other  men's  labours,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner 
renouncing  the  name  and  quality  of  author.  But  I  am  not  over-fond 
of  that  title,  and  shall  be  extremely  well  pleased,  and  think  myself  very 
happy,  if  I  can  but  deserve  the  name  of  a  good  compiler,  and  supply 
my  readers  with  a  tolerable  history,  who  will  not  be  over-solicitous  to 
nquire  what  hand  it  comes  from,  provided  they  are  pleased  with  it. 

Students,  with  a  very  moderate  application,  may  easily  go  through 
this  course  of  history  in  a  year,  without  interrupting  their  other 

'  Areornm  flos,  est  pleni  veris  indicium,  et  anni  renascentia  flos  gaudium  arborum.  Tnno 
86  novas,  aliasque  quam  sunt,  ost«ndunt,  tunc  variia  colorum  picturis  in  ecrtamen  usqut-  oc- 
nriant  S«d  hoc  negatum  plerisque.  Non  enim  omnes  florent,  et  sunt  trtstcs  qusedam, 
quseque  non  sentiant  guadia  annorum;  neo  ulle  flora  exhilarantur,  natalosTe  pomoma 
*eeur8U8  annuos  Tersicolori  nuncio  promittunt  —  PUn.  Nat  Hist  IxxtL  c  25. 

*  Aa  the  fig-treas.  *  Mens.  BosBoet 
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fltadies.  According  to  my  plan,  my  work  should  be  given  to  the 
highest  form  but  one.  Youths  in  this  class  are  capable  of  pleasure 
and  improvement  from  this  history ;  and  I  would  not  have  them  enter 
upon  that  of  the  Romans,  till  they  study  rhetoric. 

It  would  have  been  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  given  some 
idea  of  the  ancient  authors  from  whom  I  have  extracted  the  following 
materials.  But  the  course  itself  of  the  history  will  show  this,  ana 
naturally  give  me  an  opportunity  of  producing  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  The  judgment  we 
notice  of  the  superstitious  credulitv  objected  to  aufuriea!  prodigies,  and 
most  of  these  authors,  with  regard  to  auguries,  oradesoftheanciento. 
auspices,  prodigies,  dreams,  and  oracles ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  shocked 
to  see  wi'iters,  so  judicious  in  all  other  respects,  lay  it  down  as  a  kind 
of  law,  to  relate  these  particulars  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  to 
dwell  gravely  on  a  tedious  detail  of  trifling  and  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  signs  discovered 
in  the  smoking  entrails  of  beasts,  the  ^eater  or  less  greediness  of 
*  chickens  in  pecking  com,  and  a  thousand  similar  absurdities. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  reader  of  judgment  cannot,  without 
astonishment,  see  the  most  illustrious  persons  among  the  ancients,  for 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  generals  who  were  the  least  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  popular  opinions,  and  most  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to 
take  advantage  of  auspicious  moments ;  the  wisest  councils  of  princes 
perfectly  weU  skilled  in  the  arts  of  government;  the  most  august 
assemblies  of  grave  senators ;  in  a  word,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
learned  nations  in  all  ages ;  to  see,  I  say,  all  these  so  unaccountably 
weak  as  to  make  the  decision  of  the  greatest  afiairs,  such  as  the  de- 
claring war,  the  giving  battle,  or  pursuing  a  victory,  depend  on  the 
trifling  practices  and  customs  above  mentioned;  deliberations  that 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on  which  the  fate  and  welfare  of 
fkingdoms  frequently  depended. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  so  just  as  to  own,  that  their 
manners,  customs,  and  laws,  would  not  permit  men  in  these  ages  to 
dispense  with  the  observation  of  these  practices ;  that  education,  he- 
reditary tradition  transmitted  from  immemorial  time,  the  universal 
belief  and  consent  of  different  nations,  the  precepts  and  even  exam- 
ples of  philosophers;  that  all  these,  I  say,  made  the  practices  in 
question  appear  venerable  in  tlioir  eyes ;  and  that  these  ceremonies, 
how  absurd  soever  they  may  appear  to  us,  and  are  really  so  in  them- 
selves, constituted  part  of  the  religion  and  public  worship  of  the  ancients. 

Their 's  was  a  false  religion,  and  a  mistaken  worship ;  and  yet  the 
principle  of  it  was  laudable,  and  founded  in  nature ;  the  stream  was 
corrupted,  but  the  fountain  was  pure.  Man,  when  abandoned  to  his 
own  ideas,  sees  nothing  beyond  the  present  moment.  Futurity  is  to 
him  an  abyss  invisible  to  the  most  eagle-eyed,  the  most  piercing  saga- 
city, and  exhibits  nothing  on  which  he  may  fix  his  views,  or  form  any 
resolution  with  certainty.  He  is  equally  feeble  and  impotent  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  is  sensible  that  he  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  a  Supreme  Power,  that  disposes  all  events  with 
absolute  authority,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  and  of  the 
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wifldon.  of  the  best-concerted  schemes,  by  only  raising  the  smallesi 
obstacles  and  slightest  disappointments,  renders  it  impossible  for  hisi 
to  execute  his  measures. 

This  obscurity  and  weakness  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  a  supe* 
rior  knowledge  and  power :  he  is  forced,  both  by  his  immediate  wants, 
and  the  strong  desire  he  has  to  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings,  to 
address  that  Being,  who  he  is  sensible  has  reserved  to  himself  alone 
the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  the  power  of  disposing  it  as  he  seed 
fitting.  He  accordingly  directs  prayers,  makes  vows,  and  offers  sacri- 
fices, to  prevail,  if  possible  with  the  Deity  to  reveal  himself,  either  in 
dreams,  in  oracles,  or  other  signs,  which  may  manifest  his  will ;  fully 
convinced  that  nothing  can  happen  but  by  the  divine  appointment,  and 
that  it  is  a  man's  greatest  interest  to  know  this  supreme  will,  in  ordet 
to  conform  his  actions  to  it. 

This  religious  principle  of  dependence  on,  and  veneration  of,  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  natural  to  man :  it  is  imprinted  deep  in  his  heart ; 
he  is  reminded  of  it  by  the  inward  sense  of  his  extreme  indigence, 
and  by  all  the  objects  which  surround  him ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,* 
that  this  perpetual  recourse  to  the  Deity  is  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
dations of  religion,  and  the  strongest  band  by  which  man  is  united  to 
his  Creator. 

Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  know  the  true  God,  and  were  chosen 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  never  failed  to  address  him  in  all  their  wants 
and  doubts,  in  order  to  obtain  his  succour  and  the  manifestation  of 
his  will.  He  accordingly  was  so  gracious  as  to  reveal  himself  to  them ; 
to  conduct  them  by  apparitions,  dreams,  oracles,  and  prophecies ;  and 
to  protect  them  by  muracles  of  the  most  astonishing  kind. 

But  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  substitute  falsehood  in  the  place 
of  truth,  directed  themselves,  for  the  like  aid,  to  fictitious  and  deceit- 
ful  deities,  who  were  not  able  to  answer  their  expectations,  nor  recom- 
pense the  homage  that  mortals  paid  them,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
error  and  illusion,  and  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
true  God. 

Hence  arose  the  vain  observation  of  dreams,  which,  from  a  super- 
stitious credulity,  they  mistook  for  salutary  warnings  from  heaven ; 
those  obscure  and  equivocal  answers  of  oracles,  beneath  whose  veil  the 
spirits  of  darkness  concealed  their  ignorance ;  and,  by  a  studied  ambi- 
guity reserved  to  themselves  an  evasion  or  subterfuge,  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  the  event.  To  this  are  owing  the  prognostics,  with 
regard  to  futurity,  which  men  fancied  they  should  find  in  the  entrails 
of  beasts,  in  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds,  in  the  aspect  of  the  planets, 
in  fortuitous  accidents,  and  in  the  caprice  of  chance ;  those  dreadful 
prodigies  that  filled  a  whole  nation  with  terror,  and  which,  it  was 
believed,  nothing  could  expiate  but  mournful  ceremonies,  and  even 
sometimes  the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  in  fine,  those  black  inventions 
of  magic,  those  delusions,  enchantments,  sorceries,  invocations  of 
ghosts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  divination. 

All  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  usage,  observed  by  the 
heathen  nations  in  general ;  and  this  usage  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  religion  of  which  I  have  given  a  short  account.     We 
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have  a  signal  p^oof  of  this  in  the  Gyropaddia,^  where  Cambyses,  the 
father  of  Cyrus,  gives  that  young  prince  such  noble  instructions,  in- 
Btructions  admirably  well  adapted  to  form  the  great  captain,  and  great 
prince.  He  exhorts  him  above  all  things,  to  pay  the  highest  reverence 
to  the  gods ;  and  not  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  whether  important 
or  inconsiderable,  without  first  calling  upon  and  consulting  them ;  he 
enjoins  him  to  honour  priests  and  augurs,  as  being  their  ministers,  and 
the  interpreters  of  their  will ;  but  yet  not  to  trust  or  abandon  himself 
implicitly  and  blindly  to  them,  till  he  had  first  learnt  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  science  of  divination,  of  auguries  and  auspices.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  the  subordination  and  dependence  in  which  kings 
ought  to  live  with  regard  to  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  they  are  under 
'of  consulting  them  in  all  things,  is  this:  how  clear-sighted  soever 
mankind  may  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  their  views  are 
always  very  narrow  and  limited  with  regard  to  futurity ;  whereas  the 
Deity,  at  a  single  glance,  takes  in  all  ages  and  events.  ^' As  the  gods," 
says  Cambyses  to  his  son,  ''  are  eternal,  they  know  equally  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  to  come."  ^'  With  regard  to  the  mortals  who  address 
them,  they  give  salutary  counsels  to  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
favour,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what  things  they  ousht,  or 
ought  not,  to  undertake.  If  it  is  observed,  that  the  deities  do  not 
give  the  like  counsels  to  all  men,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  it,  since  no 
necessity  obliges  them  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  those  persons  on 
whom  they  do  not  vouchsafe  to  confer  their  favour." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  and  most  enlightened 
nations,  with  respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  divination ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  authors  who  wrote  the  history  of  those  nations,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  give  an  exact  detail  of  such  particulars  as 
constituted  part  of  their  religion  and  worship,  and  was  frequently  in  a 
maimer  the  soul  of  their  deliberation,  and  the  standard  of  their  con- 
duct. I  therefore  was  of  opinion,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  omit  entirely,  in  the  ensuing  history,  what 
relates  to  this  subject,  though  I  have,  however,  retrenched  a  great  part 
of  it.  ' 

Archbishop  Usher  is  my  usual  guide  in  chronology.  In  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians,  I  commonly  set  down  four  eras :  the  year  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  mark  thus,  A.M. ; 
those  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  Rome ;  and  lastly,  the  year 
that  precedes  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
4004th  of  the  world ;  wherein  I  follow  Usher  and  others,  though  they 
suppose  it  to  be  four  years  earlier. 

To  know  in  what  manner  the  states  and  kinffdoms  were  founded, 
that  have  divided  the  universe ;  the  steps  whereby  they  arose  to  that 
pitch  of  grandeur  related  in  history ;  by  what  ties  families  and  cities 
were  united,  iiDi  order  to  constitute  one  body  or  society,  and  to  live 
together  under  the  same  laws  and  a  common  authority ;  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  trace  things  back,  in  a  manner,  to  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
and  to  those  aces,  in  which  mankind,  being  dispersed  into  different 
regions,  (after  the  confusion  of  tongues,)  began  to  people  the  eartL 

*  Zenopb.  in  Cyrop.  1.  L  p.  25,  27. 
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In  these  early  ages,  every  father  was  the  supreme  head  of  his 
family ;  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  "whatever  contests  and  divisions  might 
arise  within  it;  the  natural  legislator  over  his  little  society;  the 
defender  and  protector  of  those  who,  by  their  birth,  education,  and 
weakness,  were  under  his  protection  and  safeguard. 

But  although  these  masters  enjoyed  an  independent  authority,  they 
made  a  mild  and  paternal  use  of  it.  So  far  from  being  jealous  .of 
their  power,  they  neither  governed  with  haughtiness,  nor  decided  with 
tyranny.  As  they  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  associate  their  family 
in  their  domestic  labours,  they  also  summoned  them  together,  and 
asked  their  opinion  in  matters  of  importance.  In  this  manner  all 
affairs  were  transacted  in  concert,  and  for  the  common  good. 

The  laws  which  paternal  vigilance  established  in  this  little  domestic 
senate,  being  dictated  with  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  concerted  with  such  children  as  were  come  to  years  of  matu- 
rity, and  accepted  by  the  inferiors  with  a  full  and  free  consent,  were 
religiously  kept  and  preserved  in  families,  as  an  hereditary  polity,  to 
which  they  owed  their  peace  and  secui*ity. 

But  different  motives  gave  rise  to  different  laws.  One  man,  over- 
joyed at  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  Ton,  resolved  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  future  children,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  more  considerable  share  of 
his  possessions,  and  giving  him  a  greater  authority  in  his  family. 
Another,  more  attentive  to  the  interest  of  a  beloved  wife,  or  darling 
daughter,  whom  he  wanted  to  settle  in  the  world,  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  secure  their  rights  and  increase  their  advantages.  The 
solitary  and  cheerless  state  to  which  a  wife  would  be  reduced,  in  case 
she  should  become  a  widow,  affected  more  intimately  another  man,  and 
made  him  provide  beforehand  for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  a 
woman  who  formed  his  felicity. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increased,  by  the  birth  of  children, 
and  their  marrying  into  other  families,  they  extended  their  little 
domain,  and  formed,  by  insensible  degrees,  towns  and  cities.  From 
th^se  different  views,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  arose  the  peculiar 
customs  of  nations,  as  well  as  their  rights,  which  are  infinitely  various. 

These  societies,  growing  in  process  of  time  very  numerous,  and  the 
families  being  divided  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  had  its 
head,  whose  different  interests  and  characters  might  interrupt  the 
general  tranquillity,  it  was  necessary  to  intrust  one  person  with  the 
government  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  unite  all  these  chiefs  or  heads 
under  a  single  authority,  and  to  maintain  the  public  peace  by  a  uniform 
administration.  The  idea  which  men  still  retained  of  the  paternal 
government,  and  the  happy  effects  they  had  experienced  from  it, 
prompted  them  to  choose  from  among  their  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
men,  him  in  whom  they  had  observed  the  most  tender  and  fatherly 
disposition.  Neither  ambition  nor  cabal  had  the  least  share  in  thi&> 
choice ;  probity  alone,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  equity,  decidec" 
on  these  occasions,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  most  worthy.^ 

To  heighten  the  lustre  of  their  newly  acquired  dignity,  and  enable 

*  Quo8  ad  fastigium  liujus  mi^estatis  non  ambitio  popularis,  sed  spectata  inter  bonos  mode- 
«atio  proTebabat  —  Jastin.  L  L  o.  1. 
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them  the  better  to  put  the  laws  in  execution,  as  well  as  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  public  good,  to  defend  the  state  against  the  inva- 
sions of  their  neighbours,  and  the  factions  of  discontented  citizens, 
the  title  of  king  was  bestowed  upon  them,  a  throne  was  erected,  and 
a  sceptre  put  into  their  hands ;  homage  was  paid  them,  officers  were 
assigned,  and  guards  appointed  for  the  security  of  their  persons ;  tri- 
butes were  granted ;  they  were  invested  with  full  powers  to  administer 
justice,  and  for  this  purpose  were  armed  with  a  sword,  in  order  to 
restrain  injustice,  and  punish  crimes. 

At  first,  every  city  had  its  particular  king,  who,  being  more  solicit- 
ous to  preserve  his  dominion  than  to  enlarge  it,  confined  his  ambition 
within  the  limits  of  his  native  country.^  But  the  almost  unavoidable 
feuds  which  break  out  between  neighbours,  jealousy  against  a  more 
powerful  king,  the  turbulent  and  restless  spirit  of  a  prince,  his  martial 
disposition,  or  thirst  of  aggrandizing  himself,  and  displaying  his  abili- 
ties, gave  rise  to  wars,  which  frequently  ended  in  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  vanquished,  whose  cities  were  by  that  means  possessed  by  the 
victor,  and  insensibly  increased  his  dominions.  Thus,  a  first  victory 
paving  a  way  to  a  second,  and  making  a  prince  more  powerful  and 
enterprising,  several  cities  and  provinces  were  united  under  one  mo- 
narch, and  formed  kingdoms  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
the  degree  of  ardour  with  which  the  victor  had  pushed  his  conquests.^ 

The  ambition  of.  some  of  these  princes  being  too  vast  to  confine 
itself  within  a  single  kingdom,  it  brok^  over  all  bounds,  and  spread 
universally  like  a  torrent,  or  the  ocean ;  swallowed  up  kingdoms  and 
nations ;  and  gloried  in  depriving  princes  of  their  dominions  who  had 
not  done  them  the  least  injury ;  in  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the 
most  remote  coxmtries,  and  in  leaving,  every  where,  bloody  traces  of 
their  progress !  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  famous  empires  which 
included  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

Princes  made  various  uses  of  victory,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
their  dispositions  or  interests.  Some  considering  themselves  as  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  conquered,  and  imagining  they  were  sufficiently 
indulgent  in  sparing  their  lives,  bereaved  them  as  well  as  their  children, 
of  their  possessions,  their  country,  and  their  liberty ;  subjected  them 
to  a  most  severe  captivity ;  employed  them  in  those  arts  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  in  the  lowest  and  most  servile  offices 
of  the  house,  in  the  painful  toils  of  the  field ;  and  frequently  forced 
them,  by  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  to  dig  in  mines,  and  ransack 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  satiate  their  avarice ;  and  hence 
mankind  were  divided  into  freemen  and  slaves,  masters  and  bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  custom  of  transporting  whole  nations  into 
new  countries,  where  they  settled  them,  and  gave  them  lands  to  culti- 
vate. 

Other  princes,  again,  of  more  gentle  dispositions,  contented  them- 
selves with  only  obliging  the  vanquished  nations  to  purchase  theii 

'  Fines  imperii  taeri  magis  qnain  proferre  mos  erat.  Intra  snam  ouique  patriam  regna 
finiebantar.  —  Jostin.  1.  L  c  1.  • 

*  Domitis  proximia,  cum  accessione  virium  fortior  ad  alios  transiret,  et  proxima  qu»qa« 
fietoria  instnimentum  seqnends  esset,  totius  orientis  popalos  subegit.  —  Justin,  ibid. 
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liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  lawB  and  privileges,  by  annual 
tributes  laid  on  them  for  that  purpose;  and  sometimes  they  would 
suffer  kings  to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones,  upon  condition  of  their 
paying  them  some  kind  of  homage. 

But  such  of  these  monarchs  as  were  the  wisest  and  ablest  politicians, 
thought  it  glorious  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality  between  the  nations 
newly  conquered  and  their  other  subjects,  granting  the  former  almost 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  others  enjoyed.  And  by  this 
means  a  great  number  of  nations,  that  were  spread  over  different  and 
far  distant  countries,  constituted,  in  some  measure,  but  one  city,  at 
least  but  one  people. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  general  and  concise  idea  of  mankind,  from  the 
earliest  monuments  which  history  has  preserved  on  this  subject,  the 
particulars  whereof  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate,  in  treating  of  each 
empire  and  nation.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews 
nor  that  of  the  Romans.  I  begin  with  the  Egyptians  and  Cartha* 
ginians,  because  the  former  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  as  the 
history  of  both  is  less  blended  with  that  of  other  nations ;  whereaa 
those  of  other  states  are  more  interwoven,  and  sometimes  succeed  one 
another. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  multiplicity  of  governments  established  among  the  different 
nations  of  whom  I  am  to  treat,  exhibits,  at  first  view,  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  understanding,  a  spectacle  highly  worthy  our  attention,  and 
shows  the  astonishing  variety  which  the  sovereign  of  the  world  has 
constituted  in  the  empires  that  divide  it,  by  the  diversity  of  inclinsr 
tions  and  manners  observable  in  each  of  those  nations.  We  herein 
perceive  the  characteristic  of  the  Deity,  who,  ever  resembling  himself 
in  all  the  works  of  his  creation,  takes  a  pleasure  to  paint  and  display 
therein,  under  a  thousand  shapes,  an  infinite  wisdom,  by  a  wonderful 
fertility,  and  an  admirable  simplicity :  a  wisdom  that  can  form  a  single 
work,  and  compose  a  whole,  perfectly  regular,  from  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe,  and  all  the  productions  of  nature,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infinite  manner  in  which  they  are  multiplied  and  diversified. 

In  the  East,  the  form  of  government  that  prevails  is  the  monarch- 
ical ;  which,  being  attended  with  a  majestic  pomp,  and  a  haughtiness 
almost  inseparable  from  supreme  authority,  naturally  tends  to  exact  a 
more  distinguished  respect,  and  a  more  entire  submission,  from  those 
in  subjection  to  its  power.  When  we  consider  Greece,  one  would  be 
apt  to  conclude,  that  liberty  and  a  republican  spirit  had  breathed 
themselves  into  every  part  of  that  country,  and  had  inspired  almost 
all  the  different  people  who  inhabited  it  with  a  violent  desire  of  indo' 
pendence;  diversified,  however,  under  various  kinds  of  government, 
but  all  equally  abhorrent  of  subjection  and  slavery.  In  one  part  of 
Greece  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people,  and  is  what  we  call 
a  democracy  ;  in  another,  it  is  vested  in  the  assembly  of  wise  men,  and 
those  advanced  in  years,  to  which  the  name  of  arutocrtieff  is  given ;  in 
a  third  republic,  the  government  is  lodged  in  a  small  number  of  select 
And  powerful  persons,  and  is  called  oligarchy  ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  a 
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mixture  of  all  these  parts,  or  of  several  of  them,  and  sometimes  even 
of  regal  power. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  variety  of  governments,  which  all  tend  to 
the  same  point,  though  by  different  ways,  contributes  very  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  universe ;  and  that  it  can  proceed  from  no  other 
b^g  than  Him  who  governs  it  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  who  diffuses 
universally  an  order  and  symmetry,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  unite  the 
several  parts  together,  and  by  that  means  to  form  one  work  of  the 
whole.  For  although  in  this  diversity  of  governments,  some  are  better 
than  others,  we  nevertheless  may  very  justly  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
power  hut  of  God;  and  that  thevotvers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,^ 
But  neither  every  use  that  is  maae  of  this  power,  nor  every  means  foi 
the  attainment  of  it,  are  from  God,  though  every  power  be  of  him : 
and  when  we  see  these  governments  degenerating  sometimes  to  vio- 
lence, factions,  despotic  sway,  and  tyranny,  it  is  wholly  to  the  passions 
of  mankind  that  we  must  ascribe  those  irregularities,  which  are  directly 
opposite  to  the  primitive  institution  of  states,  and  which  a  superior 
wisdom  afterward  reduces  to  order,  always  making  them  contribute  to 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  full  of  equity  and  justice. 

This  scene  or  spectacle,  as  I  before  observed,  highly  deserves  our 
attention  and  admiration,  and  will  display  itself  gradually,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  advance  in  relating  the  ancient  history,  of  which  it  seems  to 
me  to  form  an  essential  part.  It  is  with  the  view  of  making  the  reader 
attentive  to  this  object,  that  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  add  to  the 
account  of  facts  and  events,  what  regards  the  manners  and  customs 
of  nations ;  because  these  show  their  genius  and  character,  which  we 
may  call,  in  some  measure,  the  soul  of  history.  For  to  take  notice 
only  of  eras  and  events,  and  confine  our  curiosity  and  researches  to 
them,  would  be  imitating  the  imprudence  of  a  traveller,  who,  in  visits 
ing  many  countries,  should  content  himself  with  knowing  their  exact 
distance  from  each  other,  and  consider  only  the  situation  of  the  seve- 
ral places,  the  manner  of  building,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people, 
without  giving  himself  the  least  trouble  to  converse  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  order  to  inform  himself  of  their  genius,  maimers,  disposition, 
laws,  and  governments.  Homer,  whose  design  was  to  give,  in  the 
person  of  Ulysses,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  traveller,  tells  us, 
at  the  very  opening  of  his  Odyssey,  that  his  hero  informed  himself 
very  exactly  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  people  whose 
cities  he  visited ;  in  which  he  ought  to  be  imitated  by  every  person 
who  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  history. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCKIPTION  OF  ASU. 

As  Asia  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  scene  of  the  history  we  are 
now  entering  upon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  such  a 
general  idea  of  it,  as  may  communicate  some  hixowledge  of  its  most 
considerable  provinces  and  cities. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  less  known  in  ancient 
history. 

>  Rom.  zilL  L 
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To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Sctthia,  which 
answer  to  Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  river  TanaiSy  which  divides  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  river  Mha  or  Volga.     Scythia  is  divided  into  two 

5 arts ;  the  one  on  this,  the  other  on  the  Other  side  of  mount  Imatu 
'he  nations  of  Scythia  best  known  to  us  are  the  Sacas  and  the  Mcu- 
sagetse. 

The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay;  Sinarum  Regio, 
China;  and  India.  This  last  country  was  better  known  anciently 
than  the  two  former.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  on  this 
side  the  river  GangeSy  included  between  that  river  and  the  Indus^ 
which  now  composes  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul;  the  other 
part  was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia,  of  which  much  greater  mention  is  made 
in  history,  may  be  divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  taking  it  from  east  to 
west. 

I.  The  Greater  Asia,  which  begins  at  the  river  Indus.  The  chief 
provinces  are,  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Arachosia,  Drangiana,  Bac- 
TRIANA,  the  capital  of  which  was  Baetria;  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
Hyrcania,  near  the  Caspian  sea ;  Parthia,  Media,  the  city  Ecba- 
tana :  Persia,  the  cities  of  PersepoUs  and  Elymais ;  Susiana,  the 
city  of  Susa;  Assyria,  the  city  of  Nineveh^  situated  on  the  river 
Tigris;  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  Baby- 
lonia, the  city  of  Babylon^  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

II.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Therein  we  may  distinguish  four  provinces.  1.  CoLCHls,  the  rivei 
Phasis,  and  mount  Caucasus.  2.  Iberia.  8.  Albania  ;  which  two 
last-mentioned  provinces  now  form  part  of  Georgia.  4.  The  greater 
Armenia.  This  is  separated  from  the  lesser  by  the  Euphrates ;  from 
Mesopotamia  by  mount  Taurus;  and  from  Assyria  by  mount  Niphates. 
Its  cities  are  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta ;  and  the  river  Araxes  runs 
through  it.  ♦ 

III.  Asia  Minor.  This  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  part^, 
according  to  the  diflferent  situation  of  its  provinces. 

1.  Northward,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus;  Pontus,  under 
three  different  names.  Its  cities  are  T^apezus^  not  far  from  which 
are  the  people  called  Ohalyhes  or  Chaldm:  Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the 
river  Thermodoon,  famous  for  having  been  the  abode  of  the  Amazons. 
Paphlagonia,  Bithynia;  the  cities  of  which  are  Nicia,  Prusa^ 
Nicomediay  Chalcedon,  opposite  to  Constantinople,  and  JSeraclea. 

2.  Westward,  going  down  by  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  sea ;  Mysia, 
of  which  there  are  two.  The  Lesser,  in  which  stood  Cyzicus,  Lamp- 
sacuSy  Parium,  Ahydos  opposite  to  Sestos,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  Dardanelles;  Dardanum,  Sigseum,  Pion,  or  Troy ;  and 
almost  on  the  opposite  side,  the  little  island  of  Tenedos.  The  rivers 
are  the  Arsepe,  the  Granicus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Ida.  This 
reffion  is  sometimes  called  Phrygia  Minor,  of  which  Troas  is  part. 

The  Greater  Mysia.  AntandroSy  Trajanopolis,  Adramyttium, 
Pergamus.  Opposite  to  this  Mysia  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  ;  the  cities 
of  which  are,  Methymna^  where  the  celebrated  Arion  was  b ji-n ;  and 
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MitylenCy  which  has  given  to  the  whole  island  its  modem  name« 
Metelin. 

^OLiA.     JEkOj  CumOy  Phocma. 

Ionia.  Smyrna,  CUazomenm^  Teo$^  LeheduBy  Colophony  JEpkenUf 
Priene,  MtletU9. 

Carta.  Laodieea,  AntiochiOj  Magnena,  Alahanda.  The  river 
itssQuder* 

Doris.    HdUeama99u$y  Onidoa. 

Opposite  to  these  four  last  oountries  are  the  islands  Chios^  Samos, 
Patmos,  Cos  ;  and  lower  towards  the  sonth,  Rhodes. 

8.  Southward^  along  the  Mediterranean ; 

Lyoia.  The  cities  of  which  are^  TelmeMUiy  Patara.  The  rivei 
XanthtAS*  Here  b^ins  mount  Taurus^  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  Asia,  and  assumes  different  names,  according  to  the  several  countries 
through  which  it  passes. 

Pamphtlia.    Perguy  A%pendus,  Stda, 

CiLiciA.  SdewyiOy  C<yryciumy  Tar9u%y  on  the  river  Cydnut.  Oppo- 
site to  Gilicia  is  the  island  of  Cyprta.  The  cities  are  Sdlamiiy  AmOr 
tAttt,  and  PaphoB. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates^  going  up  northward : 

l^HB  Lesser  Armbkia.  Comana,  Arabyzaj  Meliteney  SataUu 
The  river  MelaSj  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 

6.  Inlands: 

Cappadocia.  The  cities  of  which  are,  Neocmsarea,  Comanaj  Pon- 
UeOy  Sehastia^  SehattopolUy  Dioceeiareay  CseeareOy  otherwise  called 
MoMca^  and  Tyana. 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.    Iconiunty  liauria. 

PisiBiA.     SeUuday  and  Antiochia  of  Pt$idia. 

Lydia.  Its  cities  are,  l^yatirOy  Sardis,  Philadelphia.  The  rivers 
are,  Oaystrui^  and  ffermuSj  into  which  the  Pactohu  empties  itself. 
Mount  Sipylti9  and  Tmolits. 

Phrygia  Major.     Synnada,  Apamia. 

TV.  Syria,  now  named  Surioy  called  under  the  Roman  Emperors, 
the  East,  the  chief  provinces  of  which  are, 

1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  sometimes  understood  all  Judea. 
Its  cities  are,  Jeru9alem^  Samaria^  and  Csesarea  Palestina.  The 
river  Jordan  waters  it.  The  name  of  Palestine  is  also  given  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  extended  along  the  Mediterranean;  the  chief 
cities  of  which  are,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azotu9j  Accaron,  and  Q-ath. 

2.  Ph(ENIOIa,  whose  cities  are,  Ptolemait,  Tgre^  Sidon,  and  Bery- 
ttu.     Its  mountains,  Ltbanu9  and  AntirLibanu9. 

3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Aktiooheka  ;  the  cities  whereof 
are,  Antiochia^  Apamia^  Laodieeay  and  SeUucia, 

4.  CoMAQBNA.     The  city  of  Samomta. 

5.  C<EL0SYRiA.  The  cities  are.  Zeugma^  Thap%aeu$y  Palmyra^ 
md  Danuueue, 

y.  Arabia  PetRuSA.  Its  cities  are,  Pefra  and  Bo%tra.  Mount 
OatiuM.    Dbsbrta.    Fbli:;. 

Vol.1.— 8 
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OF   RELIGION. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  ages  and  regions,  the  several  nations 
of  the  world,  however  various  and  opposite  in  their  characters,  incli- 
nations, and  manners,  have  always  united  in  one  essential  point ;  the 
inherent  opinion  of  an  adoration  due  to  a  supreme  Being,  and  of  ex- 
ternal methods  necessary  to  evince  such  a  belief.  Into  whatever 
country  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  find  priests,  altars,  sacrifices,  festivals, 
religious  ceremonies,  temples,  or  places  consecrated  to  religious  wor- 
ship. In  every  people  we  discover  a  reverence  and  awe  of  the  divi- 
nity ;  a  homage  and  honour  paid  to  him ;  and  an  open  profession  of 
an  entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all  their  undertakings  and  necessi- 
ties, in  all  their  adversities  and  dangers.  Incapable  of  themselves  to 
penetrate  futurity,  and  to  ascertain  events  in  their  own  favour,  we  find 
them  intent  upon  consulting  the  divinity  by  oracles,  and  by  other 
methods  of  a  like  nature;  and  to  merit  his  protection  by  prayers, 
vows,  and  ofierings.  It  is  by  the  same  supreme  authority  they  believe 
the  most  solemn  treaties  are  rendered  inviolable.  It  is  this  that  gives 
sanction  to  their  oaths;  and  to  it,  by  imprecations,  is  referred  the 
punishment  of  such  crimes  and  enormities  as  escape  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  men.  On  their  private  occasions,  voyages,  journeys,  mar- 
riages, diseases,  the  divinity  is  still  invoked.  With  him  their  every 
repast  begins  and  ends.  Wo  war  is  declared,  no  battle  fought,  no  en- 
terprise formed,  without  his  aid  being  first  implored ;  to  which  the 
glory  of  the  success  is  constantly  ascribed  bv  public  acts  of  thanbEh 
giving,  and  by  the  oblation  of  the  most  precious  of  the  spoils,  which 
they  never  fail  to  set  apart  as  the  indispensable  right  of  the  divinity. 

They  never  vary  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  this  belief.  If  some 
few  persons,  depraved  by  false  philosophy,  presume  firom  time  to  time 
to  rise  up  against  this  doctrine,  they  are  immediately  disclaimed  by 
the  public  voice.  They  continue  singular  and  alone,  without  making 
parties  or  forming  sects;  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority 
falls  upon  them ;  a  price  is  set  upon  their  heads ;  while  they  are  uni- 
versally regarded  as  execrable  persons,  the  bane  of  civil  society,  with 
whom  it  is  criminal  to  have  any  kind  of  commerce. 

So  general,  so  uniform,  so  perpetual  a  consent  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe,  which  neither  the  prejudice  of  the  passions,  the  false 
reasoning  of  some^  philosophers,  nor  the  authority  and  example  of 
certain  princes,  have  ever  been  able  to  weaken  or  vary,  can  proceed 
only  from  a  first  principle,  which  pervades  the  nature  of  man ;  from 
an  inherent  sense  implanted  in  his  heart  by  the  Author  of  his  being, 
and  from  an  original  tradition  as  ancieilt  as  the  world  itself. 

Such  were  the  source  and  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients ; 
truly  worthy  of  man,  had  he  been  capable  of  persisting  in  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  these  first  principles :  but  the  errors  of  the  mind  and 
the  vices  of  the  heart,  those  sad  effects  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  have  strangely  disfigured  their  original  beauty.  There  are 
still  some  faint  rays,  some  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  which  a  general 
depravity  has  not  been  able  utterly  to  extinguish ;  but  they  are  inca- 
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pable  of  dispelling  the  profound  darkness  of  the  gloom  which  prevails 
almost  universally,  and  presents  nothing  to  view  but  absurdities,  follies, 
extravagances,  licentiousness,  and  disorder ;  in  a  word,  a  hideous  chaos 
of  frantic  excesses  and  enormous  vices. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  these  maxims  of  Cicero  ?  * 
That  we  ought  above  all  things  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  presides  over  all  the  events  of  the  world,  and  disposes  of 
them  as  sovereign  lord  and  arbiter :  that  it  is  to  him  mankind  are  in- 
debted for  all  the  good  they  enjoy :  that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is 
conscious  of  whatever  passes  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts: 
that  he  treats  the  just  and  the  impious  according  to  their  respective 
merits :  that  the  true  means  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of  being 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  is  not  by  the  use  of  riches  and  magnificence  in 
bis  worship,  but  by  presenting  him  with  a  heart  pure  and  blameless, 
and  by  adoring  him  with  an  unfeigned  and  profound  veneration. 

Sentiments  so  sublime  and  religious,  were  the  result  of  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  Tew  who  employed  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  heart 
of  man,  and  in  tracing  him  to  the  first  principles  of  his  institution,  of 
which  they  still  retained  some  happy,  though  imperfect  ideas.  But 
the  whole  system  of  their  religion,  the  tendency  of  their  public  feasts 
and  ceremonies,  the  soul  of  the  pagan  theology,  of  which  the  poets 
were  the  only  teachers  and  professors ;  the  very  example  of  the  gods, 
whose  violent  passions,  scandalous  adventures,  and  abominable  crimes 
were  celebrated  in  their  hymns  or  odes,  and  proposed  in  some  measure 
for  the  imitation,  as  well  as  adoration  of  the  people ;  these  were  certainly 
very  imfit  means  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  form  them  to 
virtue  and  morality.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greatest  solemnities 
of  the  pagan  religion,  and  in  their  most  sacred  and  revered  mvsteries, 
far  from  perceiving  any  thin^  to  recommend  virtue,  piety,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  essential  duties  of  ordinary  life ;  we  find  the  authority 
of  laws,  the  imperious  power  of  custom,  the  presence  of  magistrates, 
the  assembly  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  the  example  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  all  conspire  to  train  up  a  whole  nation  from  their  infancy  in 
an  impure  and  sacrilegious  worship,  under  the  name  and  in  a  manner 
under  the  sanction  of  religion  itself:  as  we  shall  soon  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  these  general  reflections  upon  paganism,  it  is  time  to  proceed 
to  a  particular  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  reduce 
this  subject,  though  infinite  in  itseu,  to  four  articles,  which  are,  1.  The 
feasts.  2.  The  oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  *  3.  The  games  and 
combats.  4.  The  public  shows  and  representations  of  the  theatre. 
In  each  of  these  articles,  I  shall  treat  only  what  appears  most  worthy 
of  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  has  most  relation  to  this  history.  I 
omit  saying  any  thing  of  sacrifices,  having  given  a  suflicient  idea  of 
them  elsewhere.^ 

'  Sit  hoc  jam  a  principio  persuasum  cWibus :  dominos  es^e  oznniam  rernm  ao  moderatores 
deof,  eaqae  qon  genintar  eorom  geri  judieio  ao  namine;  eoedemque  optime  de  genere  homi* 
nam  mereri ;  et,  quails  qulsqae  sit,  quid  agat,  quid  in  se  admitta^  qua  mente,  qua  pietate 
religionee  oolat,  intueri ;  piorumque  et  impioram  habere  rationem.  Ad  divos  adeuoto  caste. 
Pietatem  adhiUento,  opes  amo^eoto.  —  Cio.  do  Leg.  1.  u.  n.  16  et  10. 

*  Manner  ot  Teaching,  Ao.,  Vol.  I. 
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0"!?  THE  FEASTS. 

An  infinite  number  of  feaats  were  celebrated  in  the  several  citiea 
of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens,  of  wbicb  I  shall  only  describe 
three  of  the  most  famous ;  the  Panathenea,  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and 
those  of  £leusis« 

THS  PAKATHBNIBA. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honpur  of  Minerva,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  that  city,  to  which  she  gave  her  name,*  as  well  as 
to  the  feast  we  speak  of.  Its  institution  was  ancient,  and  it  was  called 
at  first  Athenea ;  but  after  Theseus  had  united  the  several  towns  of 
Attica  into  one  city,  it  took  the  name  of  Panathenea.  These  feasts 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  great  and  the  less,  which  were  solemnized  with 
almost  the  same  ceremonies ;  the  less  annually,  and  the  great  upon 
the  expiration  of  every  fourth  year. 

In  tnese  feasts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymnastic  combats,  and 
the  contentions  for  the  prizes  of  music  and  poetry.  Ten  commissaries, 
elected  from  the  ten  tnbes,  presided  on  this  occasion,  to  regulate  the 
forms,  and  distribute  the  awards  to  the  victors.  This  festival  continued 
several  days. 

The  first  day  in  the  morning,  a  race  was  run  on  foot,  each  of  the 
runners  carrying  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  which  they  exchanged 
continually  with  each  other  without  interrupting  their  race.  They 
started  from  Ceramicus,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  and  crossed 
the  whole  city.  The  first  that  came  to  the  goal,  without  having  put 
out  his  torch,  carried  the  prize.  In  the  afternoon,  they  ran  the  same 
course  on  horseback. 

The  gymnastic  or  athletic  combats  followed  the  races.  The  place 
of  that  exercise  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  a  small  river,  which 
runs  through  Athens,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Pirseus. 

Pericles  first  instituted  the  prize  of  music.  In  this  dispute  were 
sung  the  praises  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who,  at  the  expense 
of  tneir  hves,  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  eulogy  of  Thrasybulus,  who  ex- 
pelled the  thirty  tyrants.  These  disputes  were  not  only  warm  among 
the  musicians,  but  much  more  so  among  the  poets,  and  it  was  highly 
glorious  to  be  declared  victor  in  them,  ^schylus  is  reported  to  have 
died  with  grief  upon  seeing  the  prize  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  who  was 
much  younger  than  himself. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  procession,  wherein  a 
sail  was  carried  with  great  pomp  ana  ceremony,  on  which  were 
curiously  delineated  the  warlike  actions  of  Pallas  against  the  Titans 
and  giants.  This  sail  was  affixed  to  a  vessel,  which  was  called  by  the 
name  of  the  goddess.  The  vessel,  equipped  with  saib,  and  with  a 
thousand  oars,  was  conducted  from  Ciramicus  to  the  temple  of  Eleusis, 
not  by  horses  or  beasts  of  draught,  but  by  machines  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  made  the  vessel  glide 
along. 
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The  march  was  solemn  and  majestic.  At  the  head  of  it  were  old 
men,  who  carried  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  SaXX^^opoi ;  and  these 
were  chosen  for  the  symmetry  of  their  shape,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
complexion.  Athenian  matrons,  of  great  age,  ako  accompanied  them 
xn  the  same  equipage. 

The  grown  and  robust,  men  formed  the  second  class.  They  were 
armed  at  all  points,  and  had  bucklers  and  lances.  After  them  came 
the  strangers  who  inhabited  Athens,  carrying  mattocks,  with  other  in- 
struments proper  for  tillage.  Next  followed  the  Athenian  women  of 
the  same  aee,  attended  by  the  foreigners  of  their  own  sex,  carrying 
ressels  in  tn^  hands  for  the  drawing  of  water. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  you(bs  wore  vests,  with 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  sang  a  peculiar  hymn  in  honour  of  the 
goddess.  The  maids  carried  baskets,  in  which  were  placed  the  sacred 
utensils  proper  for  the  ceremony,  covwed  with  veils  to  keep  them  from 
the  sight  of  the  spectators.  The  person,  to  whose  care  those  sacred 
things  were  intrusted,  was  boimd  to  observe  a  strict  continence  for 
eeveral  days  before  he  touched  them,  or  distributed  them  to  the  Athe- 
tiian  virgins;^  or  rather,  as  Demosthenes  says,  his  whole  life  and  con- 
duct ought  to  have  heea  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  and  purity.  It  was 
»  high  honour  for  a  young  woman  to  be  chosen  for  so  noble  and  august 
an  office,  and  an  insupportable  affront  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  it. 
We  find  that  Hipparcnus  treated  the  sister  of  Harmodius  with  this  in- 
dignity, which  extremely  incensed  the  conspirators  against  the  Pisis- 
tratides.  These  Atheman  virgins  were  followed  by  the  foreign  young 
women,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  seats  for  them. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  closed  the  pomp  of  the  procession. 

In  this  august  ceremony,  the  ^o(4hu($m  were  appointed  to  sin^  certain 
Terses  of  Homer;  a  mamfest  proof  of  their  estimation  of  ^e  works 
of  that  poet,  even  with  regard  to  religion.  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  first  introduced  this  custom. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  the  gymnastic  games  of  this 
feast,  a  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  people  of  Athens  had  conferred  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  the  celebrated  physician,  Hippocrates,  in  gratitude 
for  the  signal  service  which  he  had  rendered  the  state  during  the  pes- 
tilence. 

In  this  festival,  the  people  of  Athens  put  themselves,  and  the  whole 
republic,  tmder  the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
their  dty,  and  implored  of  her  all  kinds  of  prosperity.  From  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  these  public  acts  of  worship,  express  mention 
was  made  of  the  Platseans,  and  they  were  joined  in  all  things  with  th<» 
people  of  Athens. 

FEASTS  OV  BACOHtrS. 

The  w<H«hip  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  Athens, 
where  several  feasts  had  been  established  in  honour  of  that  god ;  two 

■  Ohx*  *tntip9\fih9v  hfLifmp  tfiB^w  iyvc^civ  /i^0y,  iAAa  r^  filw  8\op  iyvt»Khai,'~-I>emo%th»  in 
^■^ztrema  AriatocratiA. 
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particularly  more  remarkable  than  all  the  rest,  called  the  great  and 
the  less  feasts  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  were  a  kind  of  preparation  for 
the  former,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  open  field  about  autumn.  Thej 
were  named  Lenea,  from  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  a  wine-press, ' 
The  great  feasts  were  commonly  called  Dionysia,  from  one  of  the 
names  of  that  god,^  and  were  solemnized  .in  the  spring,  within  the 
city. 

In  each  of  these  feasts  the  public  were  entertained  with  games, 
shows,  and  dramatic  representations,  which  were  attended  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  people,  and  exceeding  magnificence,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after :  at  the  same  time  the  poets  disputed  the  prize  of  poetry,  sub- 
mitting to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators,  expressly  chosen,  their  pieces, 
whether  tragic  or  comic,  which  were  then  represented  before  the 
people. 

These  feasts  continued  many  days.  Those  who  were  initiated, 
mimicked  whatever  the  poets  had  thought  fit  to  feign  of  the  god  Bac- 
chus. They  covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  carried 
a  thyrsus  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike  with  ivy  leaves  twisted  round  it. 

They  had  drums,  horns,  pipes,  and  other  instruments  proper  to 
make  a  great  noise ;  and  wore  upon  their  heads  wreaths  of  ivy  and 
vine-branches,  and  of  other  trees  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Some  repre- 
sented Silenus,  some  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all  dressed  in  a  suitable 
masquerade.  Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  asses ;  others  dragged 
goats  along,  for  sacrifices.^  Men  and  women,  ridiculously  transformed 
in  this  manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  public,  and  imitating 
drunkenness,  and  dancing  with  the  most  indecent  postures,  ran  in 
throngs  about  the  mountains  and  forests,  screaming  and  howling  furi- 
ously, the  women  especially  seemed  more  outrageous  than  the  men, 
and,  quite  out  of  their  senses,  in  their  furious  transports,^  invoked  the 
god  whose  feast  they  celebrated  with  loud  cries ;  suor  Bax^e,  or  w  'louj^t, 
or  ^U^ax^Sj  or  'Iw  Bdxp^l. 

This  troop  of  Bacchanalians  was  followed  by  the  virgins  of  the 
noblest  families  in  the  city,  who  were  called  xav^ipo^,  from  carrying 
baskets  on  their  heads  covered  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves. 

To  these  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obscene  to  the  last  excess, 
and  worthy  of  the  god  who  could  be  honoured  in  such  a  manner.  The 
spectators  gave  into  the  prevailing  humour,  and  were  seized  with  the 
same  frantic  spirit.  Nothing  was  seen  but  dancing,  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  all  that  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness  could  con- 
ceive of  gross  and  abominable.  And  this  an  entire  people,  reputed 
the  wisest  of  all  Greece,  not  only  sufifered,  but  admired  and  practised. 
I  say  an  entire  people;  for  Plato,  speaking  of  the  Bacchanals,  says  in 
direct  terms,  that  he  had  seen  the  whole  city  of  Athens  dxunk  at 
once.* 

Livy  informs  us,  that  this  Ucentiousness  of  the  Bacchanalians  having 
secretly  crept  into  Rome,  the  most  horrid  disorders  were  committed 

*  Air»>d(.  *  Dionysins.  "  Goata  were  sacrificed,  because  tbey  spoiled  the  vines. 
From  this  fury  of  the  Bacchanalians,  these  feasts  were  distinguished  by  the  nam<>  of 

0-^ia,  'Opya/ia,  furor. 

*  Udoav  (Bioff^itHv  rhv  voXtv  vspl  ri  Atov6eta  titO^Kcav,  —  Lib.  L  de  Leg.  p-  637« 
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there  under  the  cover  of  the  night ;  besides  which,  all  persons,  who 
were  initiated  into  these  impure  and  abominable  mysteries,  were 
obliged,  under  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  to  keep  them  inviolably 
secret.  The  senate,  being  apprised  of  the  affair,  put  a  stop  to  those 
sacrilegious  feasts  by  the  most  severe  penalties ;  and  first  banished  the 
practisers  of  them  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  from  Italy.^  These 
examples  inform  us,  how  far  a  mistaken  sense  of  religion,  that  covers 
the  greatest  crimes  with  the  sacred  name  of  the  Divmity,  is  capable 
of  misleading  the  mind  of  man.^ 

THB  IfBASTS  OF  BLEU8IB. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  pagan  antiquity  more  celebrated  than 
the  feast  of  Geres  Eleusina.  The  ceremonies  of  this  festival  were 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Mysteries,  from  being,  according  to 
Pausanias,  as  much  above  all  others  as  the  gods  are  above  men.  Their 
origin  and  institution  are  attributed  to  Ceres  herself,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  coming  to  Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica,  in  search 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  had  carried  away,  and  find- 
ing the  country  afflicted  with  a  famine,  invented  com  as  a  remedy  for 
that  evil,  with  which  she  rewarded  the  inhabitants.  She  not  only 
taught  them  the  use  of  corn,  but  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of 
probity,  charity,  civility,  and  humanity ;  from  whence  her  mysteries 
were  called  ^siTfM^opia  and  Initia.  To  these  first  happy  lessons,  fabu- 
lous antiquity  ascribed  the  courtesy,  politeness,  and  urbanity,  so  remark- 
able among  the  Athenians.' 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the  greater,  of  which 
the  former  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  latter.  The  less  was  solem- 
nized in  the  month  Antnesterion,%hich  answers  to  our  November :  the 
great  in  the  month  Boedromion,  or  August.  Only  Athenians  were 
admitted  to  these  mysteries ;  but  of  them  each  sex,  age,  and  condition, 
had  a  right  to  be  received.  All  strangers  were  absolutely  excluded, 
80  that  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  were  obliged  to  be  adopted  as 
Athenians,  in  order  to  their  admission ;  which  however  extended  only 
to  the  lesser  mysteries.  I  shall  consider  principally  the  great,  which 
were  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

Those  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  them,  were  obliged,  before 
their  reception,  to  purify  themselves  in  the  lesser  mysteries,  by  bathing 
in  the  river  Ilissus,  by  saying  certain  prayers,  offering  sacrifices,  and, 
above  all,  by  living  in  strict  continence  during  an  interval  of  time  pre- 
scribed them.  That  time  was  employed  in  instructing  them  in  the 
principled  and  elements  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  great  mysteries. 

'  Lir.  L  XXX is.  n.  8, 18. 

*  Nihil  in  speeien  f*UaohiB  Mt  qnaiii  prmva  rtUgio^  nbl  deomm  nnmeD  prntenditnr  teele- 
riba».  —  Liv.  xxxix.  n.  16. 

*  Malta  eximia  dirinaqne  rldentur  Athena  ta»  peperisse,  atque  in  yitam  hominum  atta* 
litse ;  turn  nihil  meliui  illii  mysteriis,  quibua  ex  agresti  immaniqae  yita  exculti  ad  humani- 
Utwn  et  mitigriti  sumva, inidaqae  at  appaUanUur, ito reran prioeipiaTlUB  oognoriviu. — Cio. 
L  iL  de  Leg.  n.  36. 

Teqae  Ceres,  et  Libera,  qaarnm  sacra,  sicnt  opinlonee  hominum  ac  religiooee  fenint,  longe 
maximi«  atqne  oceultinsimis  eeremoniis  continentor :  a  qnibus  initia  riiK  atque  Tictae,  legomi 
«omm,  mansuetudinis,  humanitatis  exempla  hominibut,  et  civitatibiu  data  ae  disfertau  esse 
dieantur   —  Id.  Cio.  in  Verr.  de  Supplio.  n.  186. 
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When  the  time  for  their  initiation  arrired,  they  were  hroueht  into 
the  temple ;  and  to  inspire  the  greater  reverence  and  terror,  tne  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  night.  Wonderful  things  passed  upon  this 
occasion.  Visions  were  seen,  and  voices  heard  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  A  sadden  splendour  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  place,  «Ad 
disappearing  immeaiately,  added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom.  Appari- 
tions, daps  of  thunder,  earthquakes,  heightened  the  terror  and  amaze- 
ment ;  while  the  person  admitted,  stupified,  and  sweating  through  fear, 
heard  trembling  the  mysterious  volumes  read  to  him,  if  in  such  a  con- 
dition he  was  capable  of  hearing  at  all.  These  nocturnal  rites  were 
attended  with  many  disorders,  which  the  severe  law  of  silence,  imposed 
*  on  the  person  initiated,  prevented  from  coming  to  light,  as  St.  Gregory 
Nasianzen  observes.'  What  cannot  superstition  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  man,  when  once  his  imagination  is  heated !  The  president  in  this 
ceremony  was  called  hierophantes.  He  wore  a  peculiar  habit,  and  waa 
not  permitted  to  marry.  The  first  who  served  in  this  function,  and 
whom  Geres  herself  instructed,  was  Eumolpus ;  from  whom  his  suc- 
cessor were  called  Eumolpides.  He  had  three  colleagues ;  one  who 
carried  a  torch;'  another  a  herald,  whose  office  was  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain mysterious  words  ;^  and  a  third  to  attend  at  the  altar. 

Besides  these  officers,  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city 
was  appointed,  to  take  care  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were 
exactly  observed.  He  was  called  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  nine 
Archons.^  His  business  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The 
people  gave  him  four  assistants,*  one  chosen  from  the  family  of  the" 
Eumolpides,  a  second  from  that  of  the  Geryces,  and  the  two  last  from 
two  other  families.  He  had,  besides,  ten  other  ministers  to  assist  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  particularly  in  offering  sacrificesi 
from  whence  they  derive  their  name.^ 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  both  sexes  very  early  into 
these  mysteries,  and  would  have  thought  it  criminal  to  let  them  die 
without  such  an  advantage.  It  was  their  general  opinion,  that  this 
ceremony  was  an  engagement  to  lead  a  more  virtuous  and  regular  life; 
that  it  recommended  them  to  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  goddess  to 
whose  service  they  devoted  themselves,  and  was  the  means  of  a  more 
perfect  and  certain  happiness  in  the  other  world :  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  had  not  been  initiated,  besides  the  evils  they  had  to 
apprehend  in  this  life,  were  doomed,  after  their  descent  to  the  shades 
below,  to  wallow  eternally  in  dirt,  filth,  and  excrement.  "^  Diogenes 
the  Gynic  believed  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  when  his  friends  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune,  by  being  initiated 
before  his  death  —  "What,"  said  he,  "shall  Agesilaus  and  Epami- 
nondas  lie  among  mud  and  dung,  while  the  vilest  Athenians,  because 
they  have  been  initiated,  possess  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the 
regions  of  the  blessed?"    Socrates  was  not  more  credulous ;  he  would 

Oi6s9  EXnwcy  raMrm,  mt  «l  t^  mmuufthmv  m2  vi«««9(  iWnMr  ifi^  iw&Kttii.  —  Orat.  d«  8«0ft 
Lnmin 

*  AaiSxt*  *  Kvpvf.  *  BaeiXi^;.  •  Evt/tcXvrac.  *  'I<Mir«iM 

*  Diogen.  Laert  L  vi  p.  389. 
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not  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  wMcli  was  perhaps  one  cause  of 
rendering  his  religion  suspected. 

Without  this  qualification,  none  were  admitted  to  enter  the  temple 
of  Geres ;  and  Livy  informs  us  of  two  Arcananians,  who,  having  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  into  it  upon  one  of  the  feast-days,  although  out  of 
mistake,  and  with  no  ill  design,  were  both  put  to  death  without  mercy.* 
It  was  also  a  capital  crime  to  divulge  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  this 
feast.  Upon  this  account  Diagoras  the  Melian  was  proscribed,  and 
had  a  reward  set  upon  his  head.  He  intended  to  have  made  the  secret 
cost  the  poet  iBscWlos  his  life,  for  speaking  too  freelv  of  it  in  some 
of  his  tragedies.  Tne  disgrace  of  Alcibiades  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause.  Whoever  had  violated  the  secret  was  avoided  as  a  wretch  ac- 
cursed and  excommunicated.^  Pausanias,  in  several  passages,  wherein 
he  mentions  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  ceremonies  practised  there, 
stops  short,  and  declares  he  cannot  proceed,  because  he  had  been  for- 
bidden bv  a  dream  or  vision.^ 

This  &ajBt,  the  most  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity,  was  of  nine 
days*  continuance.  It  began  on  the  nfteenth  of  the  month  Boedro- 
mion.  After  some  previous  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  on  the  first 
three  days,  upon  the  fourth,  in  the  evening,  began  the  procession  of 
the  Basket ;  which  was  laid  upon  an  open  chariot  slowly  drawn  by  six 
oxen,  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of  the  Athenian  women.*  They 
all  carried  mysterious  baskets  in  their  hands,  filled  with  several  things 
which  they  took  great  care  to  conceal,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of 
purple.  This  ceremony  represented  the  basket  into  which  Proserpine 
put  the  flowers  she  was  gathering  when  Pluto  seized  and  carried  her  off. 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  day  of  the  Torches;  because  at  night 
the  men  and  women  ran  about  with  them,  in  imitation  of  Geres,  who 
having  lighted  a  torch  at  the  fire  of  Mount  ^tna,  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  her  daughter. 

The  sixth  was  the  most  famous  day  of  all.  It  was  called  lacchus, 
the  name  of  Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Geres,  whose  statue  was  then 
brought  out  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  holding  a 
torch  in  its  hand.  The  procession  began  at  Geramicus,  and  passing 
through  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  continued  to  Sleusis.  The 
way  leading  to  it  was  called  the  sacred  way^  and  lay  across  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Gephisus.  This  procession  was  very  numerous,  and 
generally  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  persona. 

The  temple  of  Eleusis,  where  it  ended,  was  lai^e  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  multitude ;  and  Strabo  says,  its  extent  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  theatres,  which  every  body  knows  were  capable  of  holding  a  much 

*■  Liv.  L  xxxu  n.  14. 

*  Eefc  ct  fideli  lata  silentio  Safe  is  the  silent  tonc^e,  which  none  can  blame: 

Heroes.    Vctabo,  qui  Oererit  sacrum  The  feithfal  secret  merit  fame : 

Volgarit  arcana,  anb  iiedeia  Beneath  one  roef  n«'er  let  him  rest  with  me, 
Sit  Trabiboa,  fra^^mqua  meeaa  Who  Gerae'  n^feeiiai  reveals ; 

SoTrot  phaselnm.  In  one  frail  bark  ne'er  let  us  put  to  sea» 

Ear.  04.  3.  lib.  Ut  Nor  tempt  the  Jarring  winds  with  spreading 


»Li(.i.p.26,and7L 

*  Tardaqne  Bloosinas  matris  volrentia  plaostnu         The  Elensiniaa  mother'a  mjatlo  oar 
Yirg.  Georg.  lib.  L  rer.  Idd.  Slow  roUing 
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greater  number  of  people.^  The  whole  way  resounded  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  clarions,  and  other  musical  instruments,  Hjmns  were 
sung  in  honour  of  the  goddesses,  accompanied  with  dancing  and  other 
extraordinary  marks  of  rejoicing.  The  route  before  mentioned,  through 
the  sacred  way  and  over  the  Cephisus,  was  the  usual  way :  but  after 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  fortified  Decelia, 
fche  Athenians  were  obliged  to  make  their  procession  by  sea,  till  Ald- 
biades  re-established  the  ancient  custom. 

The  seventh  day  was  solemnized  by  games,  and  the  gymnastic  comr 
bats,  in  which  the  yictor  was  rewarded  widi  a  measure  of  barley; 
without  doubt,  because  it  was  at  Eleusis  the  goddess  first  taught  tne 
method  of  raising  that  grain,  and  the  use  of  it.  The  two  following 
days  were  employed  in  some  particular  ceremonies,  neither  important 
nor  remarkable. 

During  this  festival,  it  was  prohibited,  under  veir  great  penaltiea, 
to  arrest  any  person  whatsoever,  in  order  to  their  bemg  imprisoned,  or 
to  present  any  bill  of  complaint  to  the  judges.  It  was  regularly  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year,  that  is,  after  a  revolution  of  four  years :  and 
no  history  observes  that  it  was  ever  interrupted,  except  upon  the  taking 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great.^  The  Athenians,  who  were  then 
upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  great  mysteries,  were  so  much  affected 
with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  that  they  could  not  resolve,  in  so  general 
an  affliction,  to  solemnize  a  festival  which  breathed  nothing  but  merri- 
ment and  rejoicing.^  It  was  continued  down  till  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors ;  and  Yalentinian  would  have  abolished  it,  if  Prastez- 
tatus,  the  proconsul  of  Greece,  had  not  represented,  in  the  most  livdy 
and  affecting  terms,  the  universal  sorrow  which  the  abrogation  of  that 
feast  would  occasion  among  the  people ;  upon  which  it  was  suffered  to 
subsist.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  finally  suppressed  by  Theodoaius 
the  Great;  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  pagan  solemnities. 

OF  AUGURIES,   ORACLES,  &C. 

KoTHiNG  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  than 
oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  No  war  was  made,  or  colony  set- 
tled ;  nothing  of  consequence  was  undertaken,  either  public  or  private, 
without  the  gods  being  first  consulted.  This  was  a  custom  universally 
established  among  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
nations ;  which  is  no  doubt  a  proof,  as  has  been  already  observed,  of 
its  being  derived  from  ancient  tradition,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  religion  and  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  ques- 
tioned, but  that  God  before  the  delude  did  manifest  his  will  to  man- 
kind in  different  methods,  as  he  has  smce  done  to  his  people,  sometimes 
in  his  own  person,  and  viva  voce,  sometimes  by  the  ministry  of  angels, 
or  of  prophets  inspired  by  himself,  and  at  other  times  by  apparitions 
or  in  dreams.  When  the  descendants  of  Noah  dispersed  themselves 
into  different  regions,  they  carried  this  tradition  along  with  them,  which 
was  every  where  retained,  though  altered  and  corrupted  by  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  idolatry.    None  of  the  ancients  have  insisted 

■  Hor.  L  YilL  0.  65.    Stnbo,  1.  iz.  p.  896.    •  Plot  in  Vit  Alex.  p.  671.    *  Zoxim.  Hiat  L  i  r. 
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more  upon  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  gods  on  all  occasions  by 
augurs  and  oraeles,  than  Xenophon,  and  he  founds  that  necessity,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  observed  elsewherC)  upon  a  principle  deduced 
from  the  most  refined  reason  and  discernment.  He  represents,  in 
sereral  places,  tha4;  man  of  himself  is  very  frequently  ignorant  of 
what  is  advantageous  or  pernicious  to  him ;  that  far  from  bemg  capable 
of  penetrating  we  future,  the  present  itself  escapes  him ;  so  narrow 
and  short-sighted  is  he,  in  all  his  views,  that  the  slightest  obstacles  can  « 
frustrate  his  greatest  designs ;  that  the  Divinity  alone,  to  whom  all 
ages  are  present,  can  impart  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  future  to  him ; 
that  no  other  being  has  power  to  faciliate  the  success  of  his  enterprises ; 
and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  he  will  guide  and  protect  those  who 
adore  him  with  the  most  sincere  affection,  who  invoke  him  at  all  times 
with  the  greatest  confidence  and  fidelity,  and  consult  him  vrith  most 
smoerity  and  resignation. 

OF  AUGUBIES. 

What  a  reproach  it  is  to  human  reason,  that  so  luminous  a  principle 
should  have  given  birth  to  the  absurd  reasonings  and  wretched  notions 
in  favour  of  the  science  of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  and  been  the  occa- 
sion of  espousing  with  blind  devotion  the  most  ridiculous  puerilities ; 
should  have  made  the  most  important  affairs  of  state  depend  upon  a 
bird's  happening  to  sin^  upon  the  right  or  left  hand ;  upon  the  greedi- 
ness of  chickens  in  peeking  their  grain ;  the  inspection  of  the  entrails 
of  beasts ;  the  liver^s  being  entire  and  in  good  condition,  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  did  sometimes  entirely  disappear,  without  leaving  any 
trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  subsisted  f  To  these  superstitious 
observances  may  be  added,  accidental  rencounters,  words  spoken  by 
chance,  and  aflierwards  turned  into  good  or  bad  presages;  forebodings, 
prodigies,  monsters,  eclipses,  comets,  every  extraordinary  phenomenon, 
every  unforeseen  accident,  with  an  infinity  of  chimeras  of  the  like 
nature. 

Whence  could  it  happen,  that  so  many  great  men,  illustrious  gene- 
rals, able  politicians,  and  even  learned  philosophers,  have  actually  given 
in  to  such  absurd  imaginations  ?  Plutarch,  in  particular,  so  estimable 
in  other  respects,  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  servile  observance  of  the  sense- 
less customs  of  the  pagan  idolatry,  and  his  ridiculous  credulity  in 
dreams,  signs,  and  prodigies.  He  tells  us  somewhere,  that  he  abstained 
a  great  while  from  eating  eggs,  upon  account  of  a  dream,  with  which 
he  has  not  thought  fit  to  make  us  farther  acquainted.^ 

The  wisest  of  the  pagans  did  not  want  a  just  sense  of  the  art  of 
divination,  and  often  spoke  of  it  to  each  odier,  and  even  in  public, 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  in  a  manner  sufficiently  expressive  of 
its  ridicule.  The  grave  censor  was  of  opinion,  that  one  soothsayer 
could  not  look  at  another  without  laughing.  Hannibal  was  amazed  at 
the  simplicity  of  Prusias,  whom  he  had  advised  to  give  battle,  upon 
his  being  diverted  from  it  by  the  inspection  of  the  ^trails  of  a  victim. 
^What,'"  said  he,  ^'have  you  m<»re  confidence  in  the  liver  of  a  beast. 

•  Sympoi.  lib.  iL    Qasat.  3.  p.  63fi. 
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than  in  so  old  and  experienced  a  captdn  ae  I  am  V  Maroelliu,  who 
had  beeu  five  times  consul,  and  was  augur,  said,  that  he  had  discovered 
a  method  of  not  being  put  to  a  stand  by  the  sinister  flight  of  birds, 
which  was,  to  keep  himself  close  shut  up  in  his  litter. 

Cicero  explains  himself  upon  augurj  without  ambiguitj  or  reserve. 
Nobody  was  more  capable  of  speaking  pertinently  upon  it  than  him* 
self  (as  M.  Morin  obseryes  in  his  d^rtation  upon  the  same  sub- 
iect.)  As  he  was  adopted  into  the  college  of  augurs,  he  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  most  concealed  of  their  secrets,  and  had 
all  possible  opportunity  of  informing  himself  fully  in  their  science. 
That  he  did  so,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  two  books  he  has  left  us 
upon  divination,  in  which  it  may  be  said  he  has  exhausted  the  subject. 
In  his  second,  wherein  he  refutes  his  brother  Quintna,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  augurs,  he  cKsputes  and  defeats  his  false  reasonings 
with  a  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  refined  and  delioate  a  ralU 
lery,  as  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish ;  and  he  demonstrates  by  proofs, 
that  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  force,  the  falsity,  contrariety,  and 
impossibility  of  that  art.^  But  what  is  very  surprising,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  arguments,  he  takes  occasion  to  blame  the  general  and  mar 
gistrates,  who  on  important  conjectures,  had  contemned  the  prognos* 
tics ;  and  maintains,  that  the  use  of  them,  as  great  an  abuse  as  it  was 
in  his  own  opinion,  ought  nevertheless  to  be  respected,  out  of  regard 
to  religion,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  tends  to  prove,  that  paganism  was  di* 
vided  into  two  sects,  almost  equally  enemies  of  religion :  the  one  by 
their  superstitious  and  blind  regard  for  the  augurs,  and  the  other  by 
their  irreligious  contempt  and  derision  of  them. 

The  principle  of  the  first,  founded  on  one  side  upon  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  man  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  on  the  other  upon  the 

Erescience  of  the  Divinity,  and  his  almighty  providence,  was  true ; 
ut  the  consequence  deduced  from  it,  in  regard  to  the  augurs,  false 
and  absurd.  They  ought  to  have  proved  that  it  was  certain  the  Di- 
vinity himself  had  established  these  external  signs,  to  denote  his  inten- 
tions, and  that  he  had  obliged  himself  to  a  punctual  conformity  to  them 
upon  all  occasions ;  but  they  had  nothing  of  this  kind  in  their  system* 
Augury  and  soothsaying,  therefore,  were  the  effect  and  invention  of 
the  ignorance,  rashness,  curiosity,  and  blind  passions  of  man,  who 
presumed  to  interro^te  Ood,  and  would  oblige  him  to  give  answers 
upon  every  idle  imagmation  and  unjust  enterprise. 

The  others,  who  gave  no  real  credit  to  any  thing  advanced  by  the 
science  of  the  augurs,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  observe  their  trivial 
ceremonies,  out  of  policy,  for  the  better  subjecting  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  themselves,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  own  purposes  by 
the  assistance  of  superstition :  but  by  their  contempt  for  auguries,  and 
the  entire  conviction  of  their  falsity,  they  were  led  into  a  disbelief  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  and  to  despise  religion  itself;  conceiving  it 

*  Errabat  mnltlfl  in  rebas  aotiquitas :  quam  rel  ura  Jam,  Tel  doetrina,  Tel  Tetustate  iminii- 
tatam  Tidemas.  Reliaetnr  aateB  et  ad  opisionem  Tulgi,  et  ad  magsas  aUltlateei  r«ip.  not, 
-eligio,  dUciplina,  jai  auganim,  eollegii  auctoritas.  Keo  Tcro  non  omni  snpplicio  digni  P. 
Claadias,  L.  Juniui  oonsules,  qui  contra  auapicia  navigarunt  Parendam  enim  fuit  religioiu« 
neo  patrias  mot  tam  eontomadter  repodiandus. — IHtIb.  1. 1.  b.  70,  71. 
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inseparable  from  the  numeroiu  absurdities  of  this  Idnd,  whicb  ren- 
dered it  ridiculous,  and  consequently  unworthy  a  man  of  sense. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  behaved  in  this  manner,  because,  haying 
mistaken  the  Creator,  and  abused  the  light  of  nature,  which  might 
hmve  taught  them  to  know  and  to  adore  him,  they  were  deserredly 
abandoned  to  their  own  darkness  and  absurd  opinions ;  and,  if  we  had 
not  been  enlightened  by  the  true  religion,  eren  at  this  day  we  might 
have  given  ourselves  up  to  the  same  superstitions. 

OV  0EACLB& 

No  country  was  ever  neher  in,  or  more  productive  of  oracles,  than 
Greece.     I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  were  the  most  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossians,  was  much  cele- 
brated ;  where  Jupiter  gave  answers,  either  by  vocal  oaks,  or  doves, 
which  had  also  their  language,  or  by  resounding  basins  of  brass,  or  by 
the  mouths  of  priests  and  priestesses.^ 

The  oracle  of  Trophonius  in  Boeotia,  though  he  was  a  mere  hero,  was 
in  great  reputation.*  After  many  preliminary  ceremonies,  as  washing 
in  the  river,  ofiering  sacrifices,  drinking  a  water  called  Lethe,  from  its 
quality  of  making  people  forget  every  thing,  l^e  votaries  went  down 
into  his  cave,  by  small  ladders,  through  a  very  narrow  passage.  At 
the  bottom  was  another  little  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was  also 
veiy  small.  There  they  lay  down  upon  the  ground^  with  a  certain 
composition  of  honey  in  each  hand,  which  they  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  carry  with  them.  Their  feet  were  placed  within  the  open- 
ing of  the  little  cave ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  they  perceived 
themselves  borne  into  it  with  great  force  and  velocity.  Futurity  was 
there  revealed  to  them ;  but  not  to  all  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
saw,  others  heard  wonders.  From  thence  they  returned  quite  stupi* 
fied  and  out  of  their  senses,  and  were  placed  in  the  chair  of  Mnemo^ 
syne,  goddess  of  memory ;  not  without  great  need  of  her  assistance 
to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their  great  fatigue,  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard ;  admitting  they  had  Been  or  heard  any  thing  at 
all.  Pausanias,  who  had  consulted  that  oracle  himself,  and  gone 
through  all  these  ceremonies,  has  left  a  most  ample  description  of  it^ 
to  which  Plutarch  adds  some  particular  circumstances,  which  I  omit, 
to  avoid  a  tedious  prolixity.' 

The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidss,^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miletus,  so  called  from  Branchus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  very  ancient, 
and  in  great  esteem  with  all  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes, 
in  his  return  from  Greece,  burnt  this  temple,  after  the  priests  had  de- 
livered its  treasures  to  him.  That  prince,  in  return,  granted  them  an 
establishment  in  the  remotest  part  of  Asia,  to  secure  them  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  Greeks.    After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milesians 

*'  Certain  lattrmattDta  wer«  twAeiMd  to  the  tops  of  otJu,  which  being  shaken  bj  the  wind, 
or  bj  some  other  meansy  gave  a  confuned  sound.  Servias  observes,  that  the  same  word  in 
the  TbessaKan  language  signiftes  dov9  and  prophetess,  which  had  given  room  for  the  fabulous 
tradition  of  doTea  that  ipoke.  It  was  easy  to  make  thcMie  brasen  basins  sound  by  some 
secret  means,  and  to  give  what  signification  they  pleased  to  a  confused  and  inartioulato  noise 

>  Pansan.  1.  ix.  p.  202,  604.  •  PluU  do  Gen.  Socr.  p.  590 

•  Herod.  L  L  o.  167.    Strab.  L  ziv.  p.  034 
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re-establrshed  that  temple,  with  a  magnificence  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Greece.  WlMii 
Alexander  the  Great  had  overthrown  Darius,  he  utterly  destroyed  die 
city  where  the  priests  Branohidse  had  settled,  of  which  their  desce&d- 
ants  were  at  that  time  in  actual  possession,  punishing  in  the  children 
the  sacrilegious  perfidy  of  their  fathers. 

Tacitus  relates  something  very  singular,  though  not  very  probable, 
of  the  oracles  of  Clares,  a  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Colo- 
phon. " Germanicus,"  says  he,  "went  to  consult  Apollo  at  Clares. 
It  is  not  a  woman  who  gives  the  answers  there,  as  at  Delphos,  but  a 
man  chosen  out  of  certain  families,  and  almost  always  of  Miletus.  It 
suffices  to  let  him  know  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  come  to 
consult  him.  After  which  he  retires  into  a  cave,  and  having  drank 
of  the  waters  of  a  spring  within  it,  he  delivers  answers  in  verse  upon 
what  the  persons  have  in  their  thoughts,  though  he  is  often  ignorant, 
and  knows  nothing  of  composing  in  measure.  It  is  said,  that  he  fore- 
told to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  in  dark  and  ambiguous  terms, 
according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.'*  ^ 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  other  oracles,  to  proceed  to  the  most 
famous  of  them  all.  It  is  obvious  that  I  mean  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos.  He  was  worshipped  there  under  the  name  of  the  Pythian, 
a  title  derived  from  the  serpent  Python,  which  he  had  killed,  or  from 
a  Greek  word  that  signifies  to  inquire^  ^nt6Mat,  because  people  came 
thither  to  consult  him.  From  thence  the  Delphic  priestess  was  called 
Pythia,  and  the  games  there  celebrated,  the  Pythian  games. 

Delphos  was  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia.  It  stood  upon 
the  declivity,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  mountain  Parnassus,  built 
upon  a  small  extent  of  even  ground,  and  surrounded  with  precipices, 
"^hich  fortified  it  without  the  help  of  art.  Diodorus  says,  that  there 
was  a  cavity  upon  Parnassus,  from  whence  an  exhalation  rose,  which 
made  the  goats  dance  and  skip  about,  and  intoxicated  the  brain.^  A 
shepherd  having  approached  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  know  the  causes  of 
so  extraordinary  an  effect,  was  immediatelv  seized  with  violent  agita- 
tions of  body,  and  pronounced  words,  whicn,  without  doubt,  he  did  not 
understand  himself;  but  which,  however,  foretold  futurity.  Others 
made  the  same  experiment,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured  throughout  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  cavity  was  no  longer  approached  with* 
out  reverence.  The  exhalation  was  concluded  to  have  something 
divine  in  it.  A  priestess  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  its 
effects,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent,  called  by  the  Latins  Cor- 
tina, perhaps  from  the  skin  that  covered  it.^  From  thence  she  gave 
her  oracles.  The  city  of  Delphos  rose  insensibly  round  about  this 
cave,  where  a  temple  was  erected,  which  at  length  became  very  mag- 
nificent. The  reputation  of  this  oracle  almost  effaced,  or  at  least  very 
much  exceeded,  that  of  all  others. 

At  first  a  single  Pythia  sufficed  to  answer  those  who  came  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  not  yet  amounting  to  any  great  number :  but  in  process 
of  time,  when  it  grew  into  universal  repute,  a  second  was  appointed  to 

Taoit  Annal.  1.  ii.  o.  64.  •  Lib.  xiv.  p.  427,  428.  •  Connm. 
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mount  the  tripod  alternately  with  the  first,  and  a  third  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed in  case  of  death  or  disease.  There  were  other  assistants  besides 
these,  to  attend  the  Pythia  in  the  sanctuary,  of  whom  the  most  con 
siderable  were  called  prophets ;  ^  it  was  their  business  to  take  care  of 
the  sacrifices,  and  to  inspect  the  victims.  To  these  the  demands  of  the 
inquirers  were  delivered,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  and 
they  returned  the  answers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

We  must  not  confoand  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl  of  Delphos.  The 
ancients  represent  the  latter  as  a  woman  that  roved  from  country  to 
country,  uttering  her  predictions.  She  was  at  the  same  time  the  Sibyl 
of  Delphos,  Erythr«,  Babylon,  Oum»,  and  many  other  places,  from 
her  having  resided  in  them  all. 

The  Pythia  could  not  prophesy  till  she  was  intoxicated  by  the  exha- 
lation from  the  sanctuary.  This  miraculous  vapour  had  not  that  effect 
at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions.  The  god  was  not  always  in  the 
inspiring  humour.  At  first  he  imparted  himself  only  once  a  year,  but 
at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Pythia  every  month.  All 
days  were  not  proper,  and  upon  some  it  was  not  permitted  to  consult 
the  oracle.  These  unfortunate  days  occasioned  an  oracle's  being  given 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  worthy  of  remark.  He  went  to  Delphos  to 
consult  the  god,  at  a  time  when  the  priestess  pretended  it  was  forbid- 
den to  ask  him  any  questions,  and  would  not  enter  the  temple.  Alex- 
ander, who  was  always  warm  and  tenacious,  took  hold  of  her  by  the 
arm  to  force  her  into  it,  when  she  cried  out.  Ah,  my  souj  you  are  not 
to  be  rensted!  or,  my  son,  you  are  invineible!^  Upon  which  words, 
he  declared  he  would  have  no  other  oracle,  and  was  contented  with 
what  he  had  received. 

The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod,  was  a  long  time  prepar- 
ing for  it  by  sacrifices,  purifications,  a  fast  of  three  days,  and  many 
other  ceremonies.  The  god  denoted  his  approach  by  the  moving  of  a 
laurel,  that  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  wtnch  shook  also  to 
its  very  foundations. 

As  soon  as  the  divine  vapour,^  like  a  penetrating  fire,  had  diffused 
itself  through  the  entrails  of  the  priestess,  her  hair  stood  upright  upon 
her  head,  her  looks  grew  wild  and  furious,  she  foamed  at  the  mouth,  a 
sudden  and  violent  trembling  seized  her  whole  body,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  distraction  and  frenzy.^     She  uttered  at  intervals  some  words 

• Cui  talia  fanti 

Ante  fores,  rabito  non  Tultae,  non  oolor  xmvm, 

Nod  oomUe  mansere  comaB ;  sed  peetna  uilielnaii 

Et  rabie  fera  corda  tament;  majorqae  rideri, 

Keo  mortale  sonaoB :  aiBata  est  Dnmine  qiuuido 

Jam  propiore  dei. 

Virg.  ^n.  L  Ti  Y.  46—61. 
*  Among  the  rarions  marks  which  God  has  given  us  in  the  Scriptures  to  distingaish  his 
oracles  from  those  of  the  devil,  the  fury  or  madness,  attributed  by  Virgil  to  the  Pythia,  "et 
rabie  fera  eorda  tnment»"  is  one.  It  is  I,  says  God,  that  show  the  falsehood  of  the  diviner's 
predictions,  and  give  to  such  as  divine  the  motions  of  fury  and  madness;  or,  according  t^ 
I.-A.  xliv.  25,  "  that  fmstrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liar,  and  maketh  diviners  mad/'  Instead  ot 
which,  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  constantly  give  the  divine  answers  In  an  equal  and  calm  , 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  noble  tranquillity  of  behaviour.  Another  distinguishing  mark  is, 
the  demons  giving  their  oracles  in  secret  places,  by-ways,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  caves ; 
wh«reas  God  gave  his  in  open  day,  and  before  all  the  world :  "  I  hare  not  spoken  in  seere^ 
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almost  inarticalate,  iffaioh  the  prophets  carefullj  ooUeeted.  After  she 
had  been  a  certain  time  upon  the  tripod,  she  was  re-oondneted  to  her 
cell,  where  she  generally  continiied  many  days,  to  reeoyer  from  her 
fatigue;  and  as  Luoan  says,  a  sudden  death  was  often  either  the 
reward  or  punishment  of  her  enthusiasm.^ 

^  VumMt  ant  p<mi»  est  mora  imnuitiizs  Meepti, 
A«t  pf  ttiuB." 

The  prophets  had  poets  mder  them,  who  made  the  oracles  into 
yerses  which  were  often  bad  enough,  and  gave  oceaaion  to  say,  it  was 
very  surprising  that  Apdlo,  who  presided  orer  the  choir  of  the  muses^ 
should  inspire  his  prophetess  no  better.  But  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
the  god  did  not  compose  the  verses  of  the  oracle.  He  inflamed  the 
Pythia's  imagination,  and  kincDed  in  her  soul  that  living  light,  which 
unveiled  all  ^turity  to  her.  The  words  she  uttered  in  the  beat  of  her 
enthusiasm,  having  neither  method  nor  connexion,  and  coming  only  by 
starts,'  to  use  that  expression,^  from  the  bottom  of  her  stomach,  ot 
rather  from  her  belfy,  were  collected  with  care  by  the  prophets,  who 

Sbve  them  afterwards  to  the  poets  to  be  turned  into  verse.  These 
polio  left  to  their  own  oenius  and  natural  talents ;  as  we  may  eup« 
pose  he  did  the  Pythia,  wnon  she  composed  verses,  which,  though  not 
often,  happened  sometimes.  The  substance  of  the  arade  was  inspired 
by  Apollo,  the  manner  of  expressing  it  was  the  priestess's  own ;  the 
oracles  were,  however,  often  given  in  prose* 

The  general  characteristics  of  orades  were  ambiguity,  obsouritTy 
and  convertibility,  to  use  that  expression,  so  that  one  answer  would 
agree  with  several  various,  and  sometimes  directly  opposite  eveBts.' 
By  the  help  of  this  artifice,  the  demons,  who  of  themselves  are  not 
capable  of  knowing  futurity,  concealed  their  ignorance^  and  amused 
the  credulity  of  the  pagan  world.  Wh^i  Orceans  was  upon  the  point 
of  invading  the  Modes,  he  consolted  the  oracle  of  Delphos  upon  die 
success  of  that  war,  and  was  answered,  that  by  paaaJng  the  river 
Halys,  he  would  ruin  a  great  empire.  What  empire,  his  own,  or  that 
of  his  enemies  7  He  was  to  guess  that ;  but  whatever  the  event  might 
be,  the  oracle  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the  li^t*  As  much  may  be 
said  upon  the  same  god's  answer  to  ryrrhus: 

ASo  tb,  atifkin,  R#m«i<M  tiilcen  poiM. 

I  repeat  it  in  Latin,  because  the  equivocality,  which  equally  implies, 
that  Pyrrhus  could  conauer  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans  Pjjrrrhus,  will 
not  subsist  in  a  translation.  Under  the  cover  of  such  ambiguities,  the 
god  eluded  all  diflScuHies,  and  was  never  in  the  wrong. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  sotnetimes  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  was  clear  ana  circumstantial.     I  have  related  in  the  history  of 

in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth."  Isa.  xlv.  19.  "I  hare  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  begin- 
ning." Isa.  zlriit.  10.  So  that  God  did  not  permit  the  devil  to  imitate  hi*  oracles,  withoat 
imposing  such  conditions  upon  him,  as  might  distinguish  between  the  trae  and  fedse  inspira- 
ttoti. 

•  LIK  T.  •  ItyyurrpfyvBt, 

*  Qaod  si  aliquis  dlzerit  multa  ab  idolb  eu6  prssdicta;  hoe  8cieBdan,qaod  aemper  meadft* 
'oinm  janxerint  veritati,  at  sic  sententias  temperarint,  ut,  sen  boai  sen  mail  quid  aceidisiitv 
utrumque  poMit  intelligi  Uieroajm.  in  cap.  zliL  Isaisa.  Ha  oitaa  the  two  examples  <if 
Craaua  and  Pyrrhus. 
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CrcesQs,  the  stratagem  he  made  use  of  to  assure  hunself  of  the  veracity 
of  the  oracle,  whidi  was  to  demand  of  it,  by  his  ambassador,  what  he 
was  doing  at  a  certain  time  prefixed.  The  oradie  of  Delphoe  replied, 
that  he  was  causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dxessed  in  a  vessel  of 
brass,  which  was  really  so.^  The  emptor  Trajan  made  a  nmilar  trial 
of  the  god  at  Heliopolis,  by  sending  him  a  letter  sealed  up,  to  which 
he  demanded  an  answer.^  The  oracle  made  no  other  return,  than  to 
command  a  blank  paper,  well  folded  and  sealed,  to  be  delivered  to  hhn. 
Thrajan,  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  was  ttmek  with  amaaement  to  see  an 
answer  so  correspondent  with  his  own  letter,  in  which  he  knew  he  had 
written  nothing.  The  wonderful  facility  wiA  which  demons  can 
transfer  themselves  almost  in  an  instant  from  j^oe  to  place,  made  it 
not  impossible  (or  them  to  give  the  two  related  awwers,  and  seem  to 
foretell  in  one  comitry  idmt  th^  had  seen  in  another;  this  is  Tertnl- 
lian's  opinion.^ 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  some  oracles  have  been  followed  pre- 
ciselv  by  the  events  foretold,  we  may  believe  that  Gh)d,  to  punish  the 
blind  and  saerileffious  credulity  of  the  pagans,  has  sometimes  per- 
mitted demons  to  have  a  knowledge  of  thmgs  to  come,  and  to  foretell 
them  distinctly  enough.  Which  conduct  of  CK)d,  though  very  much  above 
hnman  compreh«Asion,  is  frequently  attested  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  oracles,  mentioned  in  profane 
history,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  demons,  or  onl^  to  the 
ooalignity  and  imposture  of  men.  Yandale,  a  Dutch  physician,  has 
maintained  the  latter ;  and  Monsieur  Fontenelle,  when  a  young  man, 
^opted  that  opinion,  in  the  persuasion,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  it 
was  indifferent,  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  whether  the  oracles 
were  the  efiect  of  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  a  series  of  impostures. 
Father  Baltns,  the  Jesuit,  professor  of  the  hol^  Scriptures  in  the  uni* 
versity  of  Stratsburg,  has  refuted  them  both  m  a  very  solid  treatise, 
wherein  he  demonstrates  invincibly,  with  the  unanimous  authority  of 
the  fathers,  that  the  demons  were  the  real  agents  in  the  cycles.  He 
attacks,  with  equal  force  and  success,  the  rashness  and  presumption 
of  the  anabaptist  physician,  who,  calling  in  question  the  capacity  and 
discernment  of  the  holy  doctors,  absolutely  endeavours  to  efface  the 
high  idea  which  all  true  believers  have  of  those  great  leaders  of  the 
church,  and  to  depreciate  their  venerable  authority,  which  is  so  great 
a  difBculty  to  all  who  deviate  from  the  principles  of  ancient  tradition. 
Now  if  that  was  ever  certain  and  uniform  in  any  thing,  it  is  so  in  this 
point ;  for  all  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
every  age,  maintain  and  attest,  that  the  devil  was  the  author  of  idolatry 
in  general,  and  of  oracles  in  particular. 

This  opinion  does  not  prevent  our  believing,  that  the  priests  and 

«MMTOb.  LL    SfttoniAL  0.  xxllL 

*  One  method  of  eoDsnltiiig  the  orade  wai  by  saalad  letton,  whksh  were  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  the  god  aaopened. 

*0mnu8  BpirituB  alee.  Boo  et  Angeli  et  dsmooei.  Igitiir  momente  nbiqne  sunt:  totos 
erbii  illis  locua  eiraa  eft:  qtitd  vbi  geratar  tam  faelle  8elQiit>  quam  eniuitiant  Yeloeitax  di- 
▼initM  creditur,  quia  subatantia  ignoratur.  CflBtenim  testadinem  decoqoi  oum  cAinlbu- 
Mendia  Pythias  eo  modo  renaneiaTit,  quo  anpra  dizimaa.  Momento  apad  Lydism  ftierat.— 
TerlD].  io  Apolog. 
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priestesses  rere  frequently  guilty  of  fraud  and  imposture  in  the 
answers  of  the  oracles.  For  is  not  the  devil  the  father  and  prinoe  of 
lies  ?  In  Grecian  history  we  have  seen  more  than  once  the  Delphic 
priestess  suffer  herself  to  be  corrupted  by  presents.  It  was  from  that 
motive  she  persuaded  the  Lacedsemomans  to  assist  the  people  of 
Athens  in  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  that  she  caused  Demsr 
ratus  to  be  divested  of  the  royal  dignity,  to  make  way  for  Gleomenes; 
and  dressed  up  an  oracle  to  support  the  imposture  of  Lysander,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
And  I  am  ^t  to  believe,  that  Themistocles,  who  well  knew  the  import- 
ance of  acting  against  the  Persians  by  sea,  ini^ired  the  god  with  the 
answer  he  save,  to  drfend  themtelveM  with  walU  of  wood.^  Demos- 
thenes, convmced  that  the  oracles  were  frequently  suggested  by  passion 
or  interest,  and  suspecting,  with  reason,  that  Philip  had  instructed 
them  to  speak  in  his  favour,  boldly  declared  that  the  Pythiaj^AtVtp- 
pized,  and  bade  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  remember,  that  Pericles 
and  Epaminondas,  instead  of  listening  to,  and  amusing  themselves 
with,  the  frivolous  answers  of  the  oracle,  those  idle  bugbears  of  the 
base  and  cowardly,  consulted  only  reason  in  the  choice  and  execution 
of  their  measures. 

The  same  father  Baltus  examines,  with  equal  success,  the  cessation 
of  oracles,  a  second  point  in  the  dispute.  Mr.  Yandale,  to  oppose 
with  some  advanta^^e  a  truth  so  glorious  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  subverter 
of  idolatry,  had  fakified  the  sense  of  the  fathers,  by  making  them  say, 
that  oracles  ceased  precisely  at  the  moment  of  VhrUt's  birth.  The 
learned  apologist  for  the  fathers  shows,  that  all  they  allege  is,  that  ora- 
cles did  not  ceafle  till  after  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  preaching  of 
his  gospel ;  not  on  a  sudden,  but  in  proportion  as  his  salutary  doctrines 
became  known  to  mankind,  and  gained  ground  in  the  world.  This 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  fathers  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  pagans,  who  agree  i^th  them  as  to 
the  time  when  the  oracles  ceased. 

What  an  hoAour  to  the  Christian  religion  was  this  silence  imposed 
upon  the.  oracles  by  the  victory  of  Jesus  Christ !  Every  Christian  had 
this  power.  Tertullian,  in  one  of  his  apologies,  challenges  the  pagans 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  consents  that  a  Christian  should  be  put 
to  death,  if  he  did  not  oblige  these  givers  of  oracles  to  confess  them- 
selves devils.'  Lactantius  informs  us,  that  every  Christian  could 
silence  them  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.^  And  all  the  world  knows,  that 
when  Julian  the  Apostate  was  at  Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  to  con- 
sult Apollo,  the  god,  notwithstanding  all  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him, 
continued  mute,  and  only  recovered  his  speech  to  answer  those  who  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  silence,  that  thev  must  ascribe  it  to  the  inter- 
ment of  certain  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  were  the  bodies 
of  Christian  martyrs,  among  which  was  that  of  St  Babylas. 

This  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  give  us  a  due  sense 
of  our  obligations  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  dark- 
ness to  which  all  mankind  were  abandoned  before  his  coming.     We  have 

'  Pint  in  Demostb.  p.  354.         •  Tertall.  in  Apolog.        *  Lib.  do  Vera  8H>ient  o.  zxtIL 
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seen  among  the  Carthaginians,  fathers  and  mothers  more  cruei  than 
wild  beasts,  inhumanly  giving  np  their  children,  and  annually  depopu- 
lating their  cities,  by  destroying  the  most  florid  of  their  youth,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  bloody  dictates  of  their  oracles  and  false  gods.^  The 
victims  were  chosen  without  any  regard  to  rank,  sex,  age,  or  condition. 
Such  bloody  executions  were  honoured  ^th  the  name  of  sacrifices,  and 
designed  to  make  the  gods  propitious.  "What  greater  evil,"  cries 
Lactantius,  "  could  they  inflict  in  their  most  violent  displeasure,  than 
to  deprive  their  adorers  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  to  make  them  cut 
the  throats  of  their  own  children,  and  pollute  their  sacrilegious  hands 
with  such  execrable  parricides !" 

A  thousand  frauds  and  impostures,  openly  detected  at  Delphos,  and 
every  where  else,  had  not  opened  men's  eves,  nor  in  the  least  dimi- 
nished the  credit  of  the  oracles,  which  subsisted  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  was  carried  to  an  inconceivable  height,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  greatest  men,  the  most  profound  philosophers,  the  most 
powerful  princes,  and  generally  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and 
such  as  valued  themselves  most  upon  their  wisdom  and  policy.  The 
estimation  they  were  in  may  be  judged  from  the  magnificence  of  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  and  the  immense  riches  amassed  in  it,  through  the 
superstitions  credulity  of  nations  and  monarchs. 

The  temple  of  Delphos  having  been  burnt  about  the  fifty-eighth 
Olympiad,  the  Amphyctions,  those  celebrated  Judges  of  Greece,  took 
upon  themselves  the  care  of  rebuilding  it.*  They  agreed  with  an  ar- 
chitect for  300  talents,  which  amounts  to  900,000  livres.^  Tfe  cities 
of  Greece  were  to  furnish  that  sum.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphos  were 
taxed  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and  collected  contributions  in  all  parts,  even 
in  foreign  nations,  for  that  purpose.  Amasis,  at  that  time  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  inhabitants  of  his  country,  contributed  con- 
siderable sums  towards  it.  The  Alcmaeonidse,  a  potent  family  of 
Athens,  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  building,  and  made  it 
more  magnificent,  by  considerable  additions  of  their  own,  than  had  been 
proposed  in  the  model. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Croesus,  one  of  his  successors,  enriched 
the  temple  of  Delphos  with  an  incredible  number  of  presents.  Many 
other  princes,  cities,  and  private  persons,  by  their  example,  in  a  kind 
of  emulation  of  each  other,  had  heaped  up  in  it  tripods,  vessels,  tables, 
shields,  crowns,  chariots,  and  statues  of  gold  and  silver  of  all  sizes, 
equally  infinite  in  number  and  value.  The  presents  of  gold  which 
Croesus  alone  made  to  thia  temple,  amounted,  according  to  Herodotus,* 
to  upwards  of  264  talents,  that  is,  about  762,000  French  livres ;  ^  and 
perhaps  those  of  silver  to  as  much.     Most  of  these  presents  were  exist- 

•  Tam  barbaros,  tam  immane*  futeee  homiDes,  Qt  parrioidinm  euam,  id  est  tetnim  atqne 
exoerabile  hmnano  generi  faoinns,  saorificiam  vocarenL  Cmn  teneras  atque  innocentes 
animas,  quse  maximaB  est  etas  parentibns  dalcior,  sine  nllo  respeotu  pietatii  extiDguerunt, 
inmaaitateinqtie  omniam  bestiarum,  qase  tamcn  foetus  suos  amant,  feritate  snperareiit.  0 
dementiam  iDsanabilem !  Quid  Ulis  isti  dii  amplins  facere  possent,  si  es.«enti  iratissimi,  qitam 
fftciant  propitii  ?  Cam  saos  ealtores  parrioidiis  inquinaot,  orbitatibus  mactaxit»  faamanis  sen* 
sibus  spoUaDt — Lactant  L  L  c.  21. 

•  Herod.  1.  ii.  o.  180.    And  1.  r.  e.  02.  •  About  $197,260. 

•  Herod.  L  L  c  60,  61.  •  About  $140,»70. 
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mg  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Diodorufl  Siculua,^  adding  those  of 
other  princes  to  them,  makes  their  amount  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
thirty  millions  of  livres.^ 

Among  the  statues  of  gold,  consecrated  hy  Croesus  in  the  temple 
of  Delphos,  was  placed  that  of  a  female  baker  ;^  the  occasion  of  which 
was  this :  Aljattus,  Croesus's  father,  having  married  a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  children,  she  laid  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  her  8on«in«-)aw, 
that  the  crown  might  descend  to  her  own  issue*  For  this  purpose,  she 
engaged  the  female  baker  to  put  poison  into  a  loaf  that  was  to  be  served 
at  the  young  prince's  table.  The  woman,  who  was  stnick  with  horror 
at  the  crime,  in  which  she  ought  to  have  had  no  part  at  all,  gave 
Croesus  notice  of  it.  The  poisoned  loaf  was  served  to  the  queen's 
own  children,  and  their  death  secured  the  crown  to  the  lawful  sac- 
cesser.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactress, 
he  erected  a  statue  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  But  may  we 
conclude  that  a  person  of  so  mean  a  condition  could  deserve  so  great 
an  honour  7  Plutarch  answers  in  the  affirmative ;  and  with  a  much 
better  title,  he  says,  than  many  of  the  so  much  vaunted  conquerors 
and  heroes,  who  have  acquired  their  fame  only  by  murder  and  devas- 
tation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  immense  riches  should  tempt  the  ava^ 
rice  of  mankind,  and  expose  Delphos  to  being  frequently  pillaged. 
Without  mentioning  more  ancient  times,  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  a  million  of  men,  endeavoured  to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  this 
temple.  Above  a  hundred  years  after,  the  Phoceans,  near  neighbours 
of  Delphos,  plundered  it  several  times.  The  same  rich  booty  was  the 
sole  motive  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  under  Brennus. 
The  guardian  god  of  Delphos,  if  we  may  believe  historians,  sometimes 
defended  this  temple  by  surprising  prodigies;  and  at  others,  either 
from  impotence  or  confusion,  suffered  himself  to.be  plundered.  When 
Nero  made  this  temple,  so  famous  throughout  the  universe,  a  visit,  and 
found  in  it  five  hundred  brass  statues  of  illustrious  men  and  gods  to 
his  liking,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo,  (those  of  gold  and 
silver  having  undoubtedly  disappeared  upon  his  approach,)  he  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  down  and,  shipping  them  on  board  his  vessels,  car^ 
ried  them  with  him  to  Rome. 

Those  who  would  be  more  particularly  informed  concerning  the 
oracles  and  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  may  consult  some  disser- 
tations upon  this  subject  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  LettreSj*  of  which  I  have  made  good  use,  according  to  mj 
custom. 

09  THB  GAMES  AND  COMBATS. 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion,  and  had  a  share 
in  almost  aU  the  festivals  of  the  ancients ;  and  for  that  reason,  it  is 
proper  to  treat  of  them  in  this  place.    Whether  we  consider  their 

*  Diod.  1.  xvL  p.  463.  •  About  $5,772,000. 
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Ori^n,  or  the  desigii  of  their  institution,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
their  being  so  mndi  practised  in  the  best  governed  states. 

Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  and  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,  were  not  only  l^e  institutors  or  restorers  of  them,  but 
thought  it  glorious  to  share  in  the  exercise  of  them,  and  meritorious 
to  succeed  therein.  The  subduers  of  monsters,  and  of  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind,  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  them  to  aspire  to  the 
yictories  in  these  combats ;  nor  that  the  new  wreaths,  with  which  their 
brows  were  encircled  on  the  solemnization  of  these  games,  took  any 
lustre  from  those  they  had  before  acquired.  Hence  the  most  famous 
poets  made  these  combats  the  subject  of  their  verses ;  the  beauty  of 
whose  poetry,  while  it  immortalized  themselres,  seemed  to  promise  an 
eternity  of  fSame  to  those  whose  victories  it  so  divinely  celebrated. 
Hence  arose  that  uncommon  ardour  which  animated  all  Greece  to  imi- 
tate the  ancient  heroes,  and,  like  them,  to  signalize  themselves  in  the 
public  combats. 

A  reason  more  solid,  which  results  from  the  nature  of  these  com- 
bats, and  of  the  people  who  used  them,  may  be  given  for  their  preva- 
lence. The  Qreeks,  by  nature  n^arlike,  and  equally  intent  upon 
forming  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  youth,  introduced  these  exer- 
eises,  and  annexed  honours  to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  younger 
sort  for  the  profession  of  arms,  to  confirm  their  health,  to  render  them 
stronger  and  more  robust,  to  inure  them  to  fatigues,  and  to  make  them 
intrepid  in  close  fight,  in  which,  the  use  of  fire*arms  being  then  un- 
known, the  strength  of  body  generally  decided  the  victory.  These 
athletic  exercises  supplied  the  place  of  those  in  use  among  our  nobil- 
ity, aa  dancing,  fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  &c. ;  but  they  did  not 
oonfine  themselves  to  a  graceful  mien,  nor  to  the  beauties  of  a  shape 
and  face ;  they  were  for  joining  strength  to  the  charms  of  person. 

It  is  true,  these*  exercises,  so  illustrious  by  their  founders,  and  so 
useful  in  the  ends  at  first  proposed  from  them,  introduced  public  mas- 
ters, who  taught  them  to  young  persons,  and,  practising  them  with  suc- 
cess, made  public  show  and  ostentation  of  their  skill.  This  sort  of 
men  applied  themselves  solely  to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and,  carry- 
ing it  to  an  excess,  they  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science,  by  the  adm- 
tion  of  rules  and  refinements,  often  challenging  each  other  out  of  a 
Tain  emulation,  till  at  length  they  degenerated  into  a  profession  of 
people,  who,  without  any  other  employment  of  merit,  exhibited  them- 
selves as  a  sight  for  the  diversion  of  the  public.  Our  dancing-masters 
are  not  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  whose  natural  and  original  desig- 
nation was  to  teach  youth  a  graceful  manner  of  walking,  and  a  good 
address ;  but  now  we  see  them  mount  the  stage,  and  perform  ballets 
in  the  garb  of  comedians,  capering,  jumping,  skipping,  and  making  a 
variety  of  strange  unnatural  motions.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel, 
what  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  their  professed  combatants  and 
wrestling  masters. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The  Olympic^ 
so  called  from  Olympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  m  Peloponnesus, 
near  which  they  were  celebrated  after  the  expiration  of  every  four 
years,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympius.     The  Pythic^  sacred  to  Apollo 
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Pythius,^  80  called  from  the  serpent  Python  killed  by  him;  they  were 
celebrated  at  Delphos  every  four  years.  The  Nernman^  which  took 
their  name  from  Nemse,  a  city  and  forest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were 
either  instituted  or  restored  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  slain  the  lion 
of  the  Nemaean  forest.  They  were  solemnized  every  two  years.  And 
lastly,  the  Isthmian^  celebrated  upon  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  every 
four  years,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Theseus  was  the  restorer  of  them, 
and  they  continued  even  after  the  ruin  of  Corinth.^  That  per8<»iB 
might  be  present  at  thf  se  public  sports  with  greater  quiet  and  security, 
there  was  a  general  suspension  of  arms,  and  cessation  of  hostilities, 
throughout  alT  Greece,  during  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

In  these  games,  which  were  solemnized  with  incredible  magnificence, 
and  drew  together  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators  from  all  parts, 
a  simple  wreath  was  all  the  rewaid  of  the  victors.     In  the  Olympic 

fimes  it  was  composed  of  wild  olive ;  in  the  Pythic,  of  laurel ;  in  the 
emsean,  of  green  parsley;^  and  in  the  Isthmian,  of  the  same  herb 
dried.  The  institutors  of  these  games  implied  from  thence,  that  only 
honour,  and  not  mean  and  sordid  interest,  ought  to  be  the  motive  of 
great  actions.  Of  what  were  men  not  capable,  accustomed  to  act 
solely  from  so  glorious  a  principle?*  We  have  seen,  in  the  Persian 
war,  that  Tigranes,  one  of  the  most  con^derable  captains  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  having  heard  the  prizes  in  the  Grecian  games  described, 
cried  out  with  astonishment,  addressing  himself  to  Mardonius  who 
commanded  in  chief,  SeavensI  againH  what  men  are  you  leading  usf 
insensible  to  interest^  they  combat  only  for  glory  !^  Which  exclama- 
tion, though  looked  upon  by  Xerxes  as  an  effect  of  abject  fear,  abounds 
with  sense  and  judgment. 

It  was  from  the  same  principle  the  Romans,  whil»  they  bestowed 
upon  other  occasions,  crowns  of  gold  of  great  value,  persisted  always 
in  giving  only  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen.  ''0  manners,  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance!"  cried 
Pliny,  in  relating  this  laudable  custom ;  ^*  0  grandeur,  truly  Roman, 
that  would  assign  no  other  reward  but  honour,  for  the  preservation  of 
a  citizen!  a  service,  indeed,  above  all  reward;  thereby  sufBciently 
evincing  their  opinion^  that  it  was  criminal  to  save  a  man's  life  from 
the  motive  of  lucre  and  interest!"^  0  mores  mtemosy  que  tanta  opera 
honor e  solo  donavermt ;  et  cum  reliquas  coronas  auro  commendarent^ 
salutem  civis  in  pretio  esse  noluerint,  clara  professione  servari  qaidem 
hominem  nefas  esse  lucri  causa  ! 

Among  all  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held  undeniably  the  first 
rank,  and  that  for  three  reasons :  they  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the 
greatest  of  the  gods;  instituted  by  Hercules,  the  first  of  the  heroes; 
and  celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  amidst  a  greater 
concourse  of  spectators,  attracted  from  all  parts,  than  any  of  the  rest 

If  Pausanias  may  be  believed,  women  were  prohibited  to  be  present 

*  Several  reasons  are  giyen  for  this  name.  *  Pans.  1.  U.  p.  8S. 

"  Apium.  '  •  Herod.  I,  viii.  c  26. 

*  Hanoi  McfiJJMCf  ctfiivvf  h*  Sv6^t  i^y^ytS  fiaj(ifO0n(vw(^  V«(»  ^  ^  ^f^  XF'H'^^'  ^^^  ^*  4v6r« 

*  Plin.  1.  zvi.  c.  4. 
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at  them  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  during  their  continuance,  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  woman  should  approach  the  place  where  the  games 
were  celebrated,  or  pass  on  that  side  of  the  river  Alpheus.  One  only 
was  BO  bold  as  to  violate  this  law,  and  slipped  in  disguise  among  the 
combatants.  She  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  would  have  suffered 
for  it,  according  to  the  law,  if  the  judges,  in  regard  to  her  father,  her 
brother,  and  her  son,  who  had  all  been  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
had  not  pardoned  her  offence  and  saved  her  life.^ 

This  law  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Grrecian  manners,  amone 
whom  the  ladies  were  very  reserved,  seldom  appeared  in  public,  had 
separate  apartments,  called  Qynmcea^  and  never  ate  at  table  with  the 
men  when  strangers  were  present.  It  was  certainly  inconsistent  with 
decency  to  adout  them  at  some  of  the  games,  as  those  of  wrestling, 
and  the  Pancratium,  in  which  the  combatants  fought  naked. 

The  same  Pausanias  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the  priestess  of 
Geres  had  an  honourable  seat  in  these  games,  and  that  virgins  were 
not  denied  the  liberty  of  being  present  at  them.'  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  conceive  the  reason  of  such  inoonsistenoy,  which  indeed  seems 
incredible. 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  victory  in  these 
games.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  perfection  of  glory,  and  did  not 
believe  it  permitted  to  mortals  to  desire  any  thing  beyond  it.  Cicero 
assures  us,  that  with  them  it  was  no  less  honourable  than  the  consular 
dignity  in  its  original  splendour  with  the  ancient  Romans.'  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  that  to  conquer  at  Olympia  was  almost,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Grecians,  more  great  and  glorious,  than  to  receive 
the  honour*  of  a  triumph  at  Rome.^  Horace  speaks  in  still  stronger 
t^rms  upon  this  kind  of  victory.  He  is  not  afraid  to  say,  that  it 
exaU9  the  victor  above  human  nature;  they  were  no  longer  men  bvt 

We  shall  see  hereafter  what  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  the 
victor,  of  which  one  of  the  most  affecting  was  to  date  the  year  with  his 
name.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  enliven  their  endeavours,  and 
make  them  regardless  of  expenses,  than  the  assurance  of  immortalizing 
their  names,  which,  for  the  future,  would  be  annexed  to  the  calendar, 
and  in  the  front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  same  year  with  the  victory. 
To  this  motive  may  be  added,  the  joy  of  knowing,  that  their  praises 
would  be  celebrated  by  the  most  famous  poets,  and  share  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  most  illustrious  assemblies ;  for  these  odes  were  sung 
in  every  house,  and  had  a  part  in  every  entertainment.  What  could 
be  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  a  people,  who  had  no  other  object  and 
aim  than  that  of  human  glory  7 

*  Paassn.  1.  r.  p.  297.  *  Pansan.  L  ri.  p.  382. 

*  Oljmpiorain  Ticiona,  Orascu  oonsnlatas  ille  antiquiu  videbatar.  —  Tascol.  Quest,  lib. 
II.  D.  41. 

*  Oljmpionicam  este  apod  Gmela  prope  mi^iu  ftiit  et  glorlosasi  qnam  RomsB  triumph aste.— 
*»ro  I'lacco,  cum.  zzzL 

• Palmaque  Dobilis 

Tetmrum  domioos  ev«hit  ad  deot.      Hor.  Od.  L  lib.  1. 

Sive  quo8  Elea  domnm  reduoit 

Palma  Cnlestes.  Hor.  Od.  ii  lib.  4. 
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1  sLUl  confine  myself  upon  this  bead  to  the  Olympic  games,  whidi 
continued  five  days ;  and  shall  describe,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  pes* 
sible,  the  several  kinds  of  combats  of  which  they  wwe  o(HDposed.  M. 
Burette  has  treated  this  subject  in  several  dissertations,  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  JBelles  Lettres;  wherein  purity,  penq>i« 
cuity,  and  elegance  of  style,  are  united  with  profound  erudition.  I 
make  no  scrume  in  appropriating  to  my  use  the  riches  of  my  brethren ; 
and  in  what  I  have  abready  said  upon  the  Olympic  games,  have  made 
very  free  with  the  late  Abb^  Massieu's  remarks  upon  the  odes  of 
Pindar. 

The  combats  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
public  games,  were  boxing,  wrestling,  the  pancratium,  the  (Useus  or 

auoit,  and  racing.  To  these  may  be  added  the  exercises  of  leapingi 
[irowin^  the  dai^  and  that  of  the  trochus  or  wheel ;  but  as  these  wore 
neither  miportont,  ftor  of  any  great  reputation,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  having  only  mentioned  them  in  this  place.  For  the  better 
methodizing  the  particulars  of  these  games  and  exercises,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  an  account 

OF  THE  ATHLETE,  OR  COMBATANTS. 

The  term  athlets  is  derived  from  the  Greek  worA  o^Xoc,  which 
signifies  labour,  combat.  This  name  was  given  to  those  who  exercised 
themselves  with  design  to  dispute  the  prizes  in  the  public  games.  The 
art  by  which  they  formed  themselves  for  these  encounters,  was  called 
gymnastic,  firom  the  athletss  practising  naked. 

Those  who  were  deseed  for  this  profession,  frequented,  from  their 
most  tender  age,  the  uymnasia  or  Pakestras,  which  were  a  kind  of 
academies  maintained,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  public  expense.  In 
these  places,  such  young  people  were  under  the  direction  of  diflPerent 
masters,  who  employed  the  most  efiectual  methods  to  inure  their  bodies 
for  the  fatigues  of  the  public  games,  and  to  train  them  for  the  com- 
bats. The  regimen  they  were  under  was  very  hard  and  severe.  At 
first  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than  dried  figs,  nuts,  soft  cheese^ 
and  a  gross  heavy  sort  of  bread  called  fM^a.  They  were  absolutely 
forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  eiyoined  continence;  which  Horace 
expresses  thus : 

Qui  etndet  optatam  enrev  eootingere  metem 
Malta  talit  feoitqoo  pver ;  radavit  •t  aiait, 
AbstlDait  renere  et  vino. 

Who  in  lb«  Oiyoipie  rsM  tht  piiia  wMild  gfm^ 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigue  and  pain ; 
Ex  cess  of  heat  and  oold  has  often  try'd, 
Lome's  softness  banish'd,  and  the  glan  denied.* 

St.  Paul,  by  an  allusion  to  the  athletae,  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  near 
whose  city  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated,  to  a  sober  and  peni- 
tent life.  Those  who  strive,  says  he,  for  the  mastery,  are  temperate 
in  all  things  :  now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  eorruptibU  eroum,  we  an  inr 
corruptible.  TertuUian  uses  the  same  thought  to  encourage  the  mar- 
tyrs.    He  mak^s  a  comparison  from  what  tne  hopes  of  victory  made 

'Art.  Poet.  T.  412. 
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tike  atUetao  endure.  He  repeats  the  severe  and  painful  exercises  thev 
were  obliged  to  undergo ;  the  continual  denial  and  constraint  in  whicn 
they  pasi^  the  best  years  of  their  lives ;  and  the  voluntary  privatiioL 
which  they  imposed  upon  themselves  of  all  that  was  most  affecting  and 
gratefiil  to  their  passionsJ  It  is  true,  the  athletss  did  not  always  ob* 
^rve  so  severe  a  regimen,  but  at  length  substituted  in  its  stead  a 
voracity  and  indolence  extremely  remote  from  it. 

The  athletsfc,  before  their  exercises,  were  rubbed  witib  oils  and  oint- 
ments, to  make  their  bodies  more  supple  and  vigorous.  At  first  they 
made  use  of  a  belt,  with  an  apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their 
more  decent  appearance  in  the  combats ;  but  one  of  the  combatants 
happening  to  lose  Ae  victory  by  this  covering's  falling  off,  that  aoci* 
ient  was  the  occasion  of  sacrificing  modesty  to  convenience,  and  re- 
trenching the  apron  for  the  future.  The  athletsd  were  only  naked  in 
some  exercises,  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and  the  foot-race. 
They  practised  a  kind  of  noviciate  in  the  Gymnasia  for  ten  months,  to 
accomplish  themselves  in  the  several  exercises  by  assiduous  applica- 
tion ;  and  this  they  did  in  the  presence  of  such  as  curiosity  or  idleness 
conducted  to  look  on.  But  when  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games  drew  nigh,  the  athletse  who  were  to  appear  in  them  were  kept 
to  double  exercise. 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofs  were  required. 
As  to  birth,  none  but  Greeks  were  to  be  received.  It  was  also  neces- 
BOTj  that  their  manners  should  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  condition 
free.  No  foreigner  was  admitted  to  combat  in  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  pre- 
sented himself  to  dispute  the  prize,  his  competitors,  without  any  regard 
to  the  royal  dignity,  opposed  his  reception  as  a  Macedonian,  and  con- 
sequently a  barbarian  and  a  stranger ;  nor  could  the  judges  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  admit  i^m  till  he  had  proved  in  due  form,  his  family 
originally  descended  from  the  Argives. 

The  persons  who  presided  in  the  games,  called  Agcnothetee^  AtKUh 
thetae^  and  Hellanodicee^  registered  the  ^ame  and  country  of  each 
champion ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  games,  a  herald  proclaimed 
the  names  of  the  combatants.  They  were  then  made  to  take  an  oath, 
that  they  would  religiously  observe  the  several  laws  prescribed  in  each 
kind  of  combat,  and  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  established  orders 
and  regulations  of  the  games.  Fraud,  artifice,  and  excessive  violence, 
were  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  the  maxim  so  generally  received  else- 
where, that  it  is  indifferent  whether  an  enemy  is  conquered  by  deceit 
or  valour,  wafl  banished  from  these  combats.*  The  address  of  a  com- 
batant expert  in  all  the  niceties  of  his  art,  who  knows  how  to  shift  and 
ward  dexterously,  to  put  the  change  upon  his  adversary  with  art  and 
subtlety,  and  to  improve  the  least  advantages,  must  not  be  confounded 
here  with  the  cowardly  and  knavish  cunning  of  one,  who,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  prescribed,  employs  the  most  unfair  means  to  van- 

'  '  Nempe  enim  et  athleUe  segregantar  ad  striotiorem  diteiplinam,  ut  robori  ttdiflcando 
Taoent;  continentur  a  laxuria,  a  cibis  l»tioribiu,  a  potu  jaoondiore;  ooguniur,  cruoiantar, 
btigantttr.  —  Tertal.  ad  Martyr. 
■  Dolus  aa  yirtuB,  quia  in  noste  requirat? 
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quish  Ids  competitor.    Those  who  disputed  the  prize  in  the  several 
kinds  of  combats,  drew  lots  for  their  precedencjr  in  them. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  champions  to  blows,  and  to  run  over  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  c(»nbats,  in  which  they  exercised  themselves. 

WRESTLING, 

Wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exercises  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  having  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
as  the  wrestling  of  the  an^el  with  Jacob  proves.  Jacob  supported  the 
angeVs  attack  so  vigoroumy,  that  the  latter,  perceiving  that  he  could 
not  throw  so  rough  a  wrestler,  was  induced  to  make  him  lame,  by 
touching  the  sinew  of  his  thigh,  which  immediately  shrunk  up.^ 

Wrestling  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  was  practised 
at  first  with  simplicity,  little  art,  and  in  a  natural  manner ;  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  having  more  share  in 
it,  than  address  and  skill.  Theseus  was  the  first  that  reduced  it  to 
method,  and  refined  it  with  the  rules  of  art.  He  was  also  the  first 
who  established  the  public  schools  called  Pals^rwj  where  the  young 
people  had  masters  to  instruct  them  in  it. 

The  wrestlers  before  they  began  their  combats,  were  rubbed  all  over 
in  a  rough  manner,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  oils,  which  added  to 
the  strength  and  flexibility  of  their  limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  by 
making  the  skin  too  slippery,  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  hold 
of  each  other,  they  remedied  that  inconvenience,  sometimes  by  rolling 
themselves  in  the  dust  of  the  Palestrae,  sometimes  by  throwing  a  fine 
sand  upon  each  other,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Xystas,  or  porticoes 
of  the  Gymnasia. 

Thus  prepared,  the  wrestlers  began  their  combat.  They  were 
matched  two  against  two,  and  sometimes  several  couples  contended  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  combat,  the  whole  sjjfa  and  design  of  the 
wrestlers  was  to  throw  their  adversary  upon  the  ground.  Botli 
strength  and  art  were  employed  to  this  purpose:  they  seized  each 
other  by  the  arms,  drew  forwards,  pushed  backwards,  used  many  dia- 


toeether  like  rams,  and  twisting  one  another's  necks.  The  most  con* 
siderable  advantage  in  the  wrestler's  art,  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  his  adversary's  legs,  of  which  a  fall  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
From  whence  rlautus  says,  in  his  Pseudolus,  speaking  of  wine,  ffe  it 
a  dangerou9  tore^tler,  he  presently  takes  one  by  the  heels.^  The  Greek 
terms  inrotfxiKi^siy  and  irc«pvi^&iv,  and  the  Latin  word  supplantarey  seem 
to  imply,  that  one  of  these  arts  consisted  in  stooping  down  to  seize  the 
antagonist  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in  raising  them  up  to  give 
him  a  fall. 

In  this  manner,  the  athletsB  wrestled  standing,  the  combat  ending 
with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  But  when  it  happened  that 
tlie  wrestler  who  was  down  drew  his  adversary  along  with  him,  either 

*  Gen.  zzxiL  24  *  Caput  pedM  primnm,  Inetator  dolom  est. 
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by  art  or  acmdent,  the  combat  continned  upon  the  sand,  the  antago* 
nists  tumbling  and  twining  with  each  other  in  a  thousand*  different 
ways,  till  one  of  them  got  uppermost,  and  compelled  the  other  to  ask 
quarter  and  confess  himself  vanquished.  There  was  a  third  sort  of 
wrestling  called  Axpox»pi<^fAu^,  from  the  athletae's  using  only  their  hands 
in  it,  without  taking  hold  of  the  body  as  in  the  other  kinds ;  and  this 
exercise  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  greater  combat.  It  consisted  in 
intermingling  their  fingers  and  in  squeezing  them  with  all  their  force ; 
in  pushing  one  another,  by  joining  the  palms  of  their  hands  together; 
in  twisting  their  fingers,  wrists,  and  other  joints  of  the  arm,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  member;  and  the  victory  was  his  who 
obliged  his  opponent  to  ask  quarter. 

The  combatants  were  to  fight  three  times  suocessively,  and  to  throw 
their  antagonists  at  least  twice,  before  the  prize  could  be  adjudged  to 
them. 

Homer  describes  the  wrestUng  of  Ajax  and  Ulvsses ;  Ovid,  that  of 
Hercules  and  Achelous;  Lucan,  of  Hercules  and  AntsBus;  and  Statins, 
in  his  Thebaid,  that  of  Tydens  and  Agylleus.^ 
*  The  wrestlers  of  greatest  reputation  among  the  Oreeks,  were  Milo 
of  Crotona,  whose  history  I  have  related  elsewhere  at  large,  and  Po- 
lydamas.  The  latter,  alone  and  without  arms,  killed  a  furious  lion 
upon  Mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  whom  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  a  model  in  this  action.  Another  time,  having  seized  a  bull 
by  one  of  his  hinder  less,  the  beast  could  not  get  loose  without  leav- 
ing his  hoof  in  his  hands.  He  could  hold  a  clwriot  behind,  while  the 
coachman  whipped  his  horses  in  vain  to  make  them  go  forward.  Darius 
Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  hearing  of  his  prodigious  strength,  was  desir* 
one  of  seeing  him,  and  invited  him  to  Susa.  Three  BoUders  of  that 
prince's  gmurd,  and  of  that  band  which  the  Persians  call  imnwrtal^ 
esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  their  troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon 
him.     Our  champion  fought  and  killed  them  aU  three. 

OF  BOXIN0,   OB  THB  OBSTUS. 

Boxing  is  a  combat  at  blows  with  the  fist,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  The  combatants  covered  their  fists  with  a  kind  of  offensive 
arms,  called  eestuSy  and  their  heads  with  a  sort  of  leather  cap,  to  defend 
their  temples  and  ears,  which  were  most  exposed  to  blows,  and  to  deaden 
their  violence.  The  cestus  was  a  kind  of  gauntlet  or  glove,  made  of 
straps  of  leather,  and  plated  with  brass,  lead  or  iron.  Their  use  was 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add  violence  to  their 
blows. 

Sometimes  the  athletse  came  immediately  to  the  most  violent  blows, 
and  began  their  charge  in  the  most  furious  manner.  Sometimes  whole 
hours  passed  in  harassing  and  fatiguing  each  other,  by  a  continual  ex- 
tension of  their  arms,  rendering  each  other's  blows  ineffectual,  and  en- 
deavouring in  that  manner  of  defence  to  keep  off  their  adversary.  But 
when  they  fought  with  the  utmost  Airy,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  head 
and  face,  which  parts  they  were  most  careftd  to  defend,  by  either  avoid- 

«Ilud.Lzxta.T.703,Ao.  Ovid.  MeUm.  1.  iz.  t.  31,  Ao.  Phan.  L  ir.  t.  612.  RtaL  .TiT.Mr 
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ing  cr  parrying  the  blows  made  at  them.  When  a  combatant  came  to 
throw  hii!iself  with  all  his  foroe  and  vigour  upon  another,  they  had  a 
surprising  address  in  avoiding  the  attack,  by  a  nimble  turn  of  the  body, 
which  threw  the  imprudent  adversary  down,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
victory. 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  against  each  other,  their  being 
exhausted  by  the  l^dgth  of  the  combat  would  frequ^itly  reduce  them 
to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce,  upon  which  the  battle  wba  suspended 
for  some  minutes,  that  were  employed  in  recovering  from  their  fatime, 
and  rubbing  off  the  sweat  in  which  they  were  bathed ;  after  which  Uiev 
renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of  them,  by  letting  faU  his  arms  throu^ 
weakness,  or  by  swooning  away,  explained  that  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  pain  or  fatigue,  and  desired  quarter;  wihich  wai  ocmfeesing 
iumself  vanquished. 

Boxing  was  one  of  the  most  rude  and  dangerous  of  the  gymnastie 
oombats ;  because,  besides  the  danger  of  being  crippled,  the  combatants 
ran  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They  sometimes  fell  down  dead,  or 
dying,  upon  the  sand ;  though  that  seldom  happened^  except  the  van* 
quished  person  persisted  in  not  acknowledging  his  defeat:  yet  it  waa 
common  for  them  to  quit  the  fight  with  a  countenance  00  disfigured, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  them  afterwards ;  carrying  away  with 
them  the  sad  marks  of  their  vigorous  resistance,  sudi  as  bruises  and 
contusions  in  the  face,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  their  teeth  knocked  out,  their 
jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considerable  fracture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Qreek,  several  descriptions  of 
this  kind  of  combat.  In  Homer,  that  at  Epeus  and  Buryalus ;  in 
Theocritus,  of  Pollux  and  Amyous ;  in  Appdlonius  Bhodius,  the  same 
battle  of  Pollux  and  Amyous ;  in  Virgil,  that  of  Dares  and  Entdlua : 
and  in  Statins,  and  Valerius  Flaoous,  of  several  other  combatants.^ 

OF  THE   PANCRATIITM. 

The  pancratium  was  so  called  from  two  Greek  words,^  which  signify 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  body  was  necessary  for  succeeding  in  it. 
It  united  boxing  and  wrestling  in  the  same  fight,  borrowing  from  one 
its  manner  of  struggling  and  flinging,  and  from  the  other,  the  art  of 
dealing  blows,  and  of  avoiding  them  with  success.  In  wrestling  it  waa 
not  permitted  to  strike  with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  seize  each  other 
in  the  manner  of  wrestlers ;  but  in  the  pancratium,  it  was  not  only 
allowed  to  make  use  of  all  the  gripes  and  artifices  of  wrestling,  but  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  teeth  and  naib,  might  be  employed  to 
conquer  an  antagonist. 

This  combat  was  the  most  rouffh  and  dangerous.  A  pancratist  in 
the  Olympic  games  (called  Arrionion,  or  Arrachion,)  perceiving  him- 
self almost  sidfocated  by  his  adversary,  who  had  got  fast  hold  of 
him  by  the  throat,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held  him  by  the  foot,  broke 
one  of  his  enemy's  toes,  the  extreme  anguish  of  which  obliged  him  to 
ask  quarter  at  the  very  instant  Arrichion  himself  expired.  The  ago* 
nothetsd  crowned  Arrichion,  though  dead,  and  proclaimed  him  victor. 

*  Dioscor.  IdyL  zxiL    Argonaut  lib.  iL    JEneid.  1.  t.    Thebaid.  L  viL    Argonaut  L  ir. 
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PfaOostratus  has  left  us  a  very  lirely  description  of  a  painting,  which 
represented  this  combat. 

OF  THE  DISCUS,  OR  QUOIT. 

The  discus  waB  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form,  made  sometimes 
of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of  stone,  lead,  or  other  metal,  as  iron  or 
brass.  Those  who  used  this  exercise  were  called  discoboli,  that  is, 
flingers  of  the  discos*  The  epithet  xaf^yfUt^,  which  signifies  borne 
vmm  ike  $honlier$^  given  to  this  instrument  by  Homer,  sufBciently 
shows,  that  it  waa  of  too  great  a  weight  to  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  in  the  hands  only,  and  that  the  shoulders  were  necessary  for  the 
support  of  such  a  burden  any  length  of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise,  as  of  almost  all  the  others,  was  to  invi* 
gorate  the  body,  and  to  make  men  more  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  and  use  of  arms.  In  war  they  were  often  obliged  to  carry  such 
loads  as  appear  excessive  in  theae  days,  either  of  provisions,  fascines, 
patisades,  or  in  scaling  the  walls,  when,  to  equal  the  height  of  them, 
several  of  the  besiegers  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other. 

GHie  athletse,  in  hurting  the  discus,  put  themselveB  into  the  posture 
best  adapted  to  add  force  to  their  cast.  The^  advanced  one  foot,  upon 
which,  leaning  the  whole  «w«ght  of  their  bodies,  they  poised  the  discus 
hd  their  hands,  and  then  whirUng  it  round  several  times  almpst  horizon- 
tally, to  add  force  to  its  notion,  they  threw  it  off  with  the  jcnnt  strength 
of  hands,  anna,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  share  in  the  vigour  of  the 
discfaai^.     He  that  threw  the  discus  farthest  was  the  victor. 

The  most  famous  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity,  in  their  endea- 
Tours  to  represent  naturally  the  attitudes  of  the  discoboli,  have  left 
posterity  many  master-pieces  in  their  several  arts.  Quintilian  exceeds 
ingly  extols  a  statue  of  that  kind,  which  had  been  finished  with  infinite 
care  and  application  by  the  celebrated  Mvron:  What  can  be  more 
JlnUhedy  says  he,  or  expre$$  more  happily  the  mtueular  dtstortione  of 
the  body  hi  the  exereiee  of  the  dieouSy  than  the  Bueobuhu  of  Myron  f ' 

OF  THK  PBHrrATHLUM. 

Thb  Qreeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exercise  composed  of  five  others. 
It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  those  five  exercises  were  wrestling,  run- 
ning, leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  the  discus.  It  is  believed  that 
this  sort  of  combat  was  decided  in  one  day,  and  sometimes  the  same 
morning ;  and  that  the  prise,  which  was  single,  could  not  be  given  but 
to  the  victor  in  all  those  exercises. 

The  exercise  of  leaping,  and  throwing  the  javelin,  of  which  the  first 
consisted  in  leaping  a  certain  length,  and  the  other  in  hitting  a  mark 
with  a  javelin,  at  a  certain  distance,  contributed  to  the  forming  of  a 
soldier,  by  making  Um  nimble  and  active  in  battle,  and  expert  in 
throwing  the  spear  and  dart. 

*■  Quid  torn  distortnm  et  elaborstom,  qa«m  est  Ule  Ditooboliu  Myronis  ?  —  Quintil.  lib.  ii. 
tap.  13. 
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OF  RACES. 


Of  all  the  exercises  which  the  athletae  cultivated  with  so  much  pains 
and  industry,  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  public  games,  running 
was  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  held  the  foremost  rank.  The 
Olympic  games  generally  opened  withN  races,  and  were  solemnized  at 
first  with  no  other  exercise. 

The  place  where  the  Athletse  exercised  themselves  in  running,  was 
generally  called  the  ttadium  by  the  Greeks ;  as  wa«  that  wherein  they 
disputed  in  earnest  for  the  prize.  As  the  list  or  course  for  these  games 
was  at  first  but  one  stadium  in  length,  it  took  its  name  from  its  mea- 
sure, and  was  called  the  stadium,^  whether  precisely  of  that  extent,  or 
of  a  much  greater.  Under  that  denomination  was  included,  not  only 
the  space  in  which  the  athletse  ran,  but  also  that  which  contained  the 
spectators  of  the  gymnastic  games.  The  place  where  the  athletss 
contended  was  called  scamtna^  from  its  lying  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  stadium,  on  each  side  of  which,  and  at  its  extremity,  ran  an  ascent 
or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  seats  and  benches,  upon  which  the 
spectators  were  seated.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  stadium 
were  its  entrance,  middle,  and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  course,  from  whence  •the  competitors  started, 
was  marked  at  first  only  by  a  line  drawn  on  the  sand,  from  side  to 
side  of  the  stadium.  To  that  at  length  was  substituted  a  kind  of  bar- 
rier, which  was  only  a  cord  strained  tight  in  the  front  of  the  horses  or 
men  that  were  to  run.  It  was  sometimes  a  rail  of  wood.  The  open- 
in^of  this  barrier  was  the  signal  for  the  racers  to  start. 

The  middle  of  the  stadium  was  remarkable  only  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the  victors  set  up  there.  St.  Chry- 
soetom  draws  a  fine  comparison  from  this  custom.  A$  the  judges^ 
says  he,  in  the  races  and  other  games^  expose  in  the  midst  of  the 
stadium^  to  the  view  of  the  champions^  the  crowns  which  they  are  to 
receive  ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord^  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  has 
placed  the  prizes  in  the  midst  of  the  course,  which  he  designs  for 
'those  who  have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them,^ 

At  the  extremity  of  the  stadium  was  a  goal  where  the  foot-races 
ended ;  but  in  those  of  the  chariots  and  horses  they  were  to  run  seve- 
ral times  round  it,  without  stopping,  and  afterwards  conclude  the  race 
by  regaining  the  other  extremities  of  the  lists,  from  whence  they 
started. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  races,  the  chariot,  the  horse,  and  the  foot- 
race. I  shall  begin  with  the  last,  as  the  most  simple,  natural,  and 
ancient. 


*■  The  stadium  was  a  land-measare  among  the  Greeks,  and  was,  according  to  Herodota?, 
lib.  ii.  c.  149,  six  hundred  feet  in  extent  Pliny  says,  lib.  ii.  o.  28,  that  it  was  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  Those  two  authors  perhaps  agree,  considering  tiie  difierenoe  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  foot;  besides  which,  the  length  of  the  stadium  varies,  according  to  ihe 
USerence  of  times  and  places. 

*  Hom.  It.  in  Matth.  o.  16. 
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•    I.    OF  THE  FOOT-RACB. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged  themselves  in 
a  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their  places.  While  they  waited 
the  signal  to  start,  they  practised,  by  way  of  prelude,  various  motions 
to  awaken  thdr  activity,  and  to  keep  their  limbs  pliable  and  in  a  right 
temper.^  They  kept  themselves  breathing  by  small  leaps,  and  makmg 
short  excursions,  which  were  a  kind  of  trial  of  their  speed  and  agility. 
Upon  the  signal  being  given,  they  flew  towards  the  goal,  with  a  rapid- 
ity scarce  to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  which  was  solely  to  decide  the 
victory ;  for  the  agonistic  laws  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  in- 
famy, the  attaining  it  by  any  foul  method. 

In  the  simple  race,  the  extefit  of  the  stadium  was  run  but  once,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  prize  attended  the  victor,  that  is,  he  who  came 
in  first.  In  the  race  called  zviauXtx,  the  competitors  ran  twice  that 
length ;  that  is,  after  having  arrived  at  the  goal)  they  returned  to  the 
barrier.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third  sort,  called  AoXi^of,  which 
was  the  longest  of  all,  as  its  name  implies,  and  was  composed  of  seve- 
ral diauli.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  stadia  backward 
and  forward,  turning  twelve  times  around  the  goal. 

There  were  runners  in  ancient  times,  as  weU  among  the  Greeks  as 
Romans,  who  were  much  celebrated  for  their  swiftness.  '  Pliny  tells 
OS,  that  it  was  thought  prodigious  in  Phidippides  to  run  eleven  hundred 
and  forty  stadia^  between  Athens  and  Lacedeemon  in  the  space  of  two 
days,  till  Anystis,  of  the  latter  place,  and  Philonides,  the  runner  of 
Alexander  the  Gbeat,  went  twelve  hundred  stadia*  in  one  day,  from 
Sicyon  to  Elis.  These  runners  were  denominated  ^fifp^psftxc:,  as  we 
find  in  that  passage  of  Herodotus^  which  mentions  Phidippides.  In 
the  consulate  of  Fonteius  and  Yipsanns,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old  ran  seventy-five  thousand  paces^  between  noon  and 
night.  Pliny  adds,  that  in  his  time  there  were  runners,  who  ran  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  paces^  in  the  circus.  Our  wonder  at  such 
a  prodigious  speed  will  increase,  continues  he,^  if  we  reflect,  that  when 
Tiberius  went  to  Germany  to  his  brother  Drusus,  then  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  could  not  arrive  there  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours, 
though  the  distance  was  but  two  hundred  thousand  paces,^  and  he 
changed  his  carriage  three  times, ^^  and  went  with  the  utmost  diligence. 


-TuDO  rite  citotos 


Explorant,  acuuDtque  gradua,  variasqne  per  arteB 
Instimulant  docto  languentia  membra  tamalto. 
PoplUe  nvno  flexo  aidunt,  nanc  Inbriea  forti 
Pectora  coUidant  plaaau ;  nunc  ignea  toUanfc 
Crura,  brevemque  fagam  nee  opioo  fine  reponant. 

Stat  Theb.  Ub.  tL  t.  687,  Ae. 

They  try,  they  ronae  their  apeed,  with  yari«ii8  arte ; 
Their  laogaid  limba  they  prompt  to  act  their  parta. 
Now  with  bent  hama,  amidat  the  praetiaed  crowd. 
They  ait ;  now  strain  their  lunga,  and  ahont  alond ; 
Now  a  abort  flight  with  fiery  atepa  they  trace, 
And  with  a  andden  atop  abridge  the  mimic  race. 

*  Plin.  L  Tfi.  0. 20.    *  Fifty-acTcn  leagaea.         *  Sixty  leaguea.  *  Herod.  L  ri.  c  106^ 

*  Thirty  leaguea.     *  More  than  53  leaguea.     ■  VaL  Max.  L  t.  o.  6.     *  Sixty-aeren  leagaM 

*  He  had  only  a  guide  and  one  officer  with  him. 
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II.    01^  THB  HORSE-RAOfiS. 

The  race  of  a  single  lu)r8e  with  a  rider  was  less  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  yet  it  had  its  favourers  among  the  most  considerable  persons, 
and  even  kings  themselves,  and  was  attended  with  uncommon  glory  to 
the  victor.  Pindar,  in  his  first  ode,  celebrates  a  victory  of  this  kind, 
obtained  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of 
K^rjg,  that  is,  victor  in  the  horse-race;  which  name  was  given  to  the 
horses  carrying  only  a  single  rider,  KeXi^TSf.  Sometimes  the  rider  led 
another  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  then  the  horses  were  called  desultorily 
and  their  riders  desuUores;  because,  after  a  number  of  turns  in  the 
stadium,  they  changed  horses,  by  dexterously  vaulting  from  one  t/^ 
the  other.  A  surprising  address  was  necessary  upon  this  occasion, 
especially  in  an  age  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  and  when 
the  horses  had  no  saddles,  which  made  the  leap  still  more  difficult. 
Among  the  African  troops  there  were  also  cavalry  called  desultoregy 
who  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  occasion  required,  and  these 
were  generally  Numidians.' 

in.    OF  THE   CHARIOT-RACES. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  exercises  used 
in  the  games  of  the  andents,  and  that  from  whence  most  honour  re* 
dounded  to  the  victors ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider 
whence  it  arose.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  derived  from  the  constant 
custom  of  princes,  heroes, 'and  great  men,  of  fighting  in  battle  upon 
chariots.  Homer  has  an  infinity  of  examples  of  this  kind.  This 
being  admitted  as  a  coBtom,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  very  agreeable 
to  these  heroes,  to  have  their  charioteers  ae  expert  as  possible  in  driv- 
ing, as  their  success  depended,  in  a  very  nreat  measure,  upon  the 
address  of  their  drivers.  It  was  anciently,  thereft^e,  only  to  persons 
of  the  first  consideration,  that  this  office  was  confided.  Hence  arose 
a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art  of  guiding  a  chariot, 
and  a  kind  of  necessity  to  practise  it  very  much,  in  order  to  succeed. 
The  high  rank  of  the  persons  who  made  use  of  chariots,  ennobled,  as 
it  always  happens,  an  exercise  peculiar  to  them.  The  other  exercises 
were  adapted  to  private  soldiers  and  horsemen,  as  wrestling,  running, 
and  the  single  horse-race;  but  the  use  of  chariots  in  the  field  was 
always  reserved  to  princes  and  generals  of  armies. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  those  wno  presented  themselves  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  chariotnraces,  were  persons  con- 
siderable either  for  their  nches,  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  great 
actions.  Kings  themselves  eagerly  aspired  to  this  gloiy,  from  the 
belief  that  the  title  of  victor  in  these  games  was  scarce  inferior  to  that 
of  conqueror,  and  that  the  Olympic  palm  added  new  dignity  to  the 
splendours  of  a  throne.  Pindar's  odes  inform  us,  that  Gelon  and 
Hiero,  kings  of  Syracuse,  were  of  that  opinion.     Dionysius,  who 

'  Neo  omnes  Naniid»  in  dextro  loo»ti  ooraQ,  sed  quibut  deniUonim  in  modum  Ubob  tr» 
iMBUbiu  eqaos,  inter  acerrinam  Baspe  pagnam,  in  recentem  eqaum  ex  fesao  armatis,  tnuksnl 
tare  mos  erat,  tanta  relocitaa  ipfiff  tamque  docile  equornm  genus  eeU^-Liv.  lib.  xxilL 
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reigned  there  long  after  them,  carried  the  same  ambition  much  higher. 
Philip  of  Maeedon  had  these  victories  stamped  upon  his  coins,  and 
seemed  as  much  gratified  with  them,  as  with  those  obtained  against 
the  enemies  of  his  state.  All  the  world  knows  the  answer  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  on  this  subject,  when  his  friends  asked  him  whether 
he  would  dispute  the  prize  of  the' races  in  these  games  7  Yes,  said  he, 
if  kings  were  to  be  my  antagonists.^  Which  shows  that  he  would  not 
have  disdained  these  contests,  if  there  had  been  competitors  in  them 
worthy  of  him. 

The  chariots  were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  abreast ; 
bigssj  quadrigse.  Sometimes  mules  supplied  the  places  of  horses,  and 
then  the  chariot  was  called  olir^i).  Pindar,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  his  first 
book,  celebrates  one  Psaumis,  who  had  obtained  a  triple  victory ;  one 
by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  «dpnwr^ ;  another  by  one  drawn  by 
mules,  a^-^vv} ;  and  the  third  by  a  single  horse,  xjx^i,  which  the  title 
of  the  ode  expresses. 

These  chariots,  Ujpon  a  signal  given,  started  together  from  a  place 
called  Oarceres.  Their  places  were  regulated  by  lot,  which  was  not 
an  indifierent  circumstance  to  the  victory ;  for  as  they  were  to  turn 
round  a  boundary,  the  chariot  on  the  left  was  nearer  than  those  on 
the  right,  which  Jn  consequence  had  a  greater  compass  to  take.  It 
appears  from  several  passages  in  Pindar,  and.  especially  from  one  in 
Sophocles,  which  I  shall  cite  very  soon,  that  they  ran  twelve  times 
round  the  stadium.  He  that  came  in  first  the  twelfth  round  was  victor. 
The  chief  art  consisted  in  taking  the  best  ground  at  the  turning  of  the 
boundary ;  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near  it,  he  was  in  danger  of 
dashing  the  chariot  to  pieces ;  and  if  he  kept  too  wide  of  it,  his  nearest 
antagonist  might  pass  inside  of  him,  and  get  for^nost. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  chariot-races  could  not  be  run  without  some 
danger ;  for  as  the  motion  of  the  wheels  was  very  rapid,  and  grazed 
against  the  boundary  in  turning,  the  least  error  in  driving  woula  have 
broke  the  chariot  in  pieces,  and  might  have  dangerously  wounded  the 
charioteer.^  An  example  of  which  we  find  in  tne  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles, who  gives  an  admirable  description  of  a  chariot-race  run  by  ten 
competitors.  The  false  Orestes,  at  the  twelfth  and  last  round,  having 
only  one  antagonist,  the  rest  having  been  thrown  out,  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  break  one  of  his  wheels  against  the  boundary,  and  falling 
out  of  his  seat  entangled  in  the  reins,  the  horses  dragged  him  violently 
forward  alon^  with  them,  and  tore  him  to  pieces ;  but  this  very  seldom 
happened.  To  avoid  such  danger,  Nestor  gave  the  following  directions 
to  his  son  Antiloehus,  who  was  going  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the 
chariot-races.  "My  son,"  says  he,  "drive  your  horses  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  goal;  for  which  reason,  always  inclining  your  body 
over  your  chariot,  get  the  left  of  your  competitors,  and  encouraging 
the  horse  on  the  right,  give  him  the  rein,  while  the  near  horse,  hard 
held,  turns  the  boundary  so  close  to  it,  that  ikt  nave  of  the  wheel 

»  Plut  In  Alex.  p.  666. 

«  MeUqne  fervidu  evitftto  rods.  Horat  Od.  I  UK  L 

The  goal  •hann'd  by  the  burning  wheeU. 
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seems  to  graze  upon  it ;  but  hare  a  care  of  rnnning  against  the  stone, 
lest  you  wound  your  horses  and  dash  the  chariot  in  pieces." ' 

Father  Montiaucon  mentions  a  difficulty,  in  his  opinion,  of  mudi 
importance  in  regard  to  the  phices  of  those  who  contended  for  the 

Srize  in  the  chariot-race.  They  all  started,  indeed,  from  the  same 
ne,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  so  far  had  no  advantage  of  each  other; 
but  he  whose  lot  gaTe  him  the  first  place,  being  nearest  the  boundary 
at  the  end  of  the  career,  and  having  but  a  small  compass  to  describe 
in  turning  about  it,  had  less  wa^  to  make  than  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
jcc*,  especially  when  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  four  horses,'  which 
took  up  a  greater  space  between  the  first  and  the  others,  and  obliged 
them  to  make  a  larger  circle  in  coming  round.  This  advantage,  twdve 
times  together,  as  it  must  happen,  admitting  the  stadium  was  to  be  run 
round  twelve  times,  gave  such  a  superiority  to  the  first,  as  seemed  to 
assure  him  infallibly  of  the  victory  against  all  his  competitors*  To 
me  it  seems,  that  the  fleetness  of  the  norses,  joined  with  the  address 
of  the  driver,  might  countervail  this  odds,  either  by  getting  before  the 
first,  or  by  taking  his  place,  if  not  in  the  first,  at  least,  in  some  of  the 
subsequent  roun£i ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  progress 
of  the  race,  the  antagonists  always  continued  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  st^urted.  They  often  changed  places  in  a  short  interval  of 
time,  and  in  that  variety  and  vicissitude  consisted  all  the  diversion  of 
the  spectators. 

It  was  not  required  that  those  who  aspired  to  the  victory  should 
enter  the  lists,  and  drive  their  chariots  in  person.  Their  being  speo- 
tators  of  the  games,  or  even  sending  their  horses  thither,  was  sufficient; 
but  in  either  case,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  register  the  names  of 
the  persons  for  whom  the  horses  were  to  run,  either  vx  the  chariot  or 
sinffle  horse  races. 

At  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potidsea  surrendered  to  Philip,  three 
courie|;s  brought  him  advices ;  the  first,  that  the  Illyrians  had  been 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  his  general  Parmenio ;  the  second,  that 
he  had  carried  the  prize  of  the  horse-race  in  the  Olympic  games ;  and 
the  third,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son.  Plutarch  seems  to 
insinuate,  that  Philip  was  equally  delighted  with  each  of  these  circum- 
stances.^ 

Hiero  sent  horses  to  Olympia,  to  run  for  the  prize,  and  caused  » 
magnificent  pavilion  to  be  erected  for  them.  Upon  this  occasion  The- 
mistodes  harangued  the  Greeks,  to  'persuade  them  to  pull  down  the 
tyrant's  pavilion,  who  had  refused  his  aid  against  the  common  eoiemy, 
and  to  hinder  his  horses  from  running  with  the  rest.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  regard  was  had  to  this  remonstrance ;  for  we  find  by  <me 
of  Pindar's  odes,  oomposed  in  h<mour  of  Hiero,  that  he  won  the  prise 
in  the  equestrian  races.' 

No  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  great  figure  in  the 
public  games  of  Qreece  so  far  as  Alcibiades,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  by  the  great  number  of  horses 
and  chariots  which  he  kept  only  for  the  races.    There  never  was  either 

•  Horn.  niad.  L  xxUL  v.  83i»  A«.      «  Plufc.  Id  Alex.  p.  666.      •  Pink  in  Themist  p.  124. 
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private  person  or  Idng  that  sent,  as  he  did,  seven  chariots  at  once  to 
the  Olympic  games,  wherein  he  carried  the  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes;  an  honour  no  one  ever  had  before  him.^  The  famous  poet 
Euripides  celebrated  tibese  victories  in  an  ode,  of  which  Plutarch  has 
preserved  a  fragment  in  Vit.  Alcib,  The  victor,  after  having  made  a 
sumptuous  feast  to  Jupiter,  gave  a  magnificent  feast  to  the  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  the  spectators  at  the  games.  It  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend how  the  wealth  of  a  private  person  should  suffice  for  so 
enormous  an  expense;  but  Antithenes,  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  who 
relates  what  he  saw,  informs  us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies,  in  emu- 
lation with  each  other,  supplied  Alcibiades  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  support  of  stlch  incredible  magnificence;  equipages,  horses, 
tents,  sacr&cea,  the  most  exquisite  provisions,  the  most  delicate  wines; 
in  a  word,  all  ^at  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  table  or  train. 
The  passage  is  remarkable ;  for  the  same  author  assures  us,  that  this 
was  not  only  done  when  Alcibiades  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  in 
all  his  military  expeditions  and  journeys  by  land  or  sea.  "  Wherever,*' 
says  he, ''  Alcibiades  travelled,  he  made  use  of  four  of  the  allied  cities 
as  his  servants.  Ephesus  furnished  him  with  tents,  as  magnificent  as 
those  of  the  Persians;  Chios  took  care  to  provide  for  his  horses; 
Cyzicum  supplied  him  with  sacrifices,  and  provisions  for  his  table ;  and 
Lesbos  gave  him  wine,  with  all  the  other  necessaries  for  his  house." 

I  must  not  omit,  in  speaking  of  the  Olympic  games,  that  the  ladies 
were  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in  them  as  well  as  the  men ;  which 
many  of  them  obtained.  Gynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta, 
first  opened  this  new  path  of  glory  to  her  sex,  and  was  proclaimed 
conqueror  in  the  race  of  chariots  with  four  horses.'  This  victory, 
which  till  then  had  no  example,  did  not  fail  of  being  celebrated  with 
all  possible  splendour.^  A  magnificent  monument  was  erected  in 
Sparta  in  honour  of  Gynisca ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  though  other- 
wise very  little  sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetir,  appointed  a  poet  to 
transmit  this  new  triumph  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize  its  memory 
by  an  inscription  in  verse.^  ohe  herself  dedicated  a  chariot  of  brass, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in  which  the  cha- 
rioteer was  also  represented ;  a  certain  proof  that  she  did  not  drive  it 
herself.*  In  process  of  time,  the  picture  of  Gynisca,  drawn  by  the 
famous  Apelles,  was  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  that  Spartan  heroine.* 

OF  THB  HONOimS  AND  RBWARDS  GRANTBD  TO  THB  VICTORS. 

These  honours  and  rewards  were  of  several  kinds.  The  acclamations 
of  the  spectators  in  honour  of  the  victors  were  only  a  prelude  to  the 
rewards  designed  them.  These  rewards  were  difierent  wreaths  of  wild 
olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  laurel,  according  to  the  difierent  places  where 
the  games  were  celebrated.  Those  crowns  were  always  attended  with 
branches  of  palm,  that  the  victors  carried  in  their  right  hand ;  which 
custom  according  to  Plutarch  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the 

<  Plat  in  Alcibiad.  p.  196.  •  Pansan.  \.  iiL  p.  172.  •  Pag.  28S. 

<  Paasan.  L  iiL  p.  172.  •  Id.  L  t.  p.  309.  •  Paiuan.  L  ▼!.  p.  9U. 
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palm-tree,  which  displays  new  vigour  the  more  endeavours  are  used  ta 
crush  or  bend  it,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  champion's  courage  and 
resistance  in  the  attainment  of  the  prize.^  As  he  might  be  victor 
more  than  once  in  the  same  games,  and  sometimes  on  the  same  day 
he  might  also  receive  several  crowns  and  palms. 

When  the  victor  had  received  the  crown  and  palm,  a  herald,  pre- 
ceded by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the  stadium,  and  pro- 
claimed aloud  the  name  and  country  of  the  successful  champion,  who 
passed  in  that  kind  of  review  before  the  people,  while  they  redoubled 
their  acclamations  and  applauses  at  the  sight  of  him. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  the  people  came  out  in  a  ' 
body  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  into  thef  city,  adorned  with  all 
the  marks  of  his  victory,  and  riding  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses.  He  made  his  entry,  not  through  the  gates,  but  through  a 
breach  purposely  made  in  the  walls.  Lighted  torches  were  carried 
before  him,  and  a  numerous  train  followed  to  do  honour  to  the  proces- 
sion. 

The  athletic  triumph  almost  always  concluded  with  feasts  made  for 
the  victors,  their  relations  and  friends,  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  or  by  particular  persons,  who  regaled  not  only  their  families 
and  friends,  but  often  a  great  part  of  the  spectators.  Alcibiades,  after 
having  sacrificed  to  the  Olympic  Jupiter,  which  was  always  the  first 
care  of  the  victor,  treated  the  whole  assembly.*  Leophron  did  the 
same,  as  Athenaeus  reports ;  who  adds,  that  Empedoclee  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  having  conquered  in  the  same  games,  and  not  having  it  in  his 
power,  being  a  Pythagorean,  to  regale  the  people  with  flesh  or  fish, 
he  caused  an  ox  to  be  made  of  a  paste,  composed  of  myrrh,  incense, 
and  all  sorts  of  spices,  pieces  of  which  were  given  to  every  person 
present.' 

One  of  the  most  honourable  privileges  granted  to  the  athletic 
victors,  was  the  right  of  precedence  at  the  public  games.  At  Sparta 
it  was  a  custom  for  the  king  to  take  them  with  him  in  military  expedi- 
tions, to  fight  near  his  person,  and  to  be  his  guard ;  which,  with  reason, 
was  judged  very  honourable.  Another  privilege,  in  which  advantage 
was  united  with  honour,  was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  at  the  expense  of  their  country.*  That  this  charge  might 
not  become  too  expensive  to  the  state,  Bolon  reduced  the  pension  of  a 
victor  in  the  Olympic  games  to  five  hundred  drachms  ;*  in  the  Lsthmian 
to  a  hundred  ;•  and  m  the  rest  in  proportion.  The  victor  and  his 
country  considered  this  pension  less  as  a  relief  of  the  champion's  indi- 
gence, than  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  distinction.  They  were  also 
exempted  from  all  civil  offices  and  employments. 

The  celebration  of  the  games  being  over,  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
the  magistrates,  who  presided  in  them,  was  to  inscribe,  in  the  public 
register,  the  name  and  country  of  the  athlet»  who  had  carried  the 
prizes,  and  to  annex  the  species  of  combat  in  which  they  had  been 
victorious.  The  chariot-race  had  the  preference  over  all  other  games. 
From  whence  the  historians,  who  date  occurrences  by  the  Olympiads, 

*  Sympos.  1.  Tiii.  qumt.  4.  *  Pint  lo  Aloib.  p.  196.  •  Lib.  i.  p.  S.. 
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as  Thucydides,  Dionyslus  of  Halicarnassus,  Diodoros  Siculus,  and 
Pausanias,  almost  always  express  the  Olympiad  by  the  name  and 
country  of  the  victors  in  that  race. 

The  praises  of  the  viotorious  athletse  were,  among  the  Greeks,  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  lyric  poetry.  We  find  that  all  the 
odes  of  the  four  books'  of  Pindar  turn  upon  it,  each  of  which  takes  its 
title  from  the  games,  in  which  the  combatants  signalized  themselves 
whose  victories  those  poems  celebrate.  The  poet,  indeed,  frequently 
enriches  his  mattw,  by  caUing  into  the  champion's  assistance,  incapable 
alone  of  inspiring  all  the  enthusiasm  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
heroes,  and  princes,  who  have  any  relation  to  his  subject;  and  to  sup- 

?>rt  the  flights  of  ima^nation,  to  which  he  abandons  himself.  Before 
indar,  the  poet  Simonides  practised  the  same  manner  of  writing, 
intermingling  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  with  those  of  the 
champions  mose  victories  he  sang.  It  is  related  upon  this  head,  that 
one  of  the  victors  in  boxing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed  with 
Simonides  for  a  poem  upon  his  victory,  the  poet,  accoroing  to  custom, 
after  having  given  the  highest  praises  to  the  champion,  expatiated  in 
a  long  digression  to  the  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux.^  Scopas,  satis- 
fied in  appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simonides,  paid  him,  how- 
ever, only  the  third  part  of  the  sum  agreed  on,  referring  him  for  the 
remainder  to  the  Tyndarides,  whom  he  had  celebrated  so  well.  And 
in  fact  he  was  well  paid  by  them,  if  we  may  believe  the  sequel :  for, 
at  the  feast  given  by  the  dnampion,  while  the  guests  were  at  table,  a 
servant  came  to  Simonides,  and  told  him,  that  two  men,  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat,  were  at  the  door,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him  in  all 
haste.  He  had  scarce  set  his  foot  out  of  the  chamber,  in  order  to  go 
to  them,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  crushed  the  champion  with  all  ms 
guests  to  death. 

Sculpture  united  with  poetry  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the  cham- 
pions. Statues  were  erected  to  the  victors,  especially  in  the  Olympic 
^ames,  in  the  verv  place  where  they  had  been  crowned,  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  their  burth  also ;  which  was  commonly  done  at  the  expense 
of  their  country.  Among  the  statues  which  adorned  Olympia,  were 
those  of  several  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained 
the  prise  at  that  age  in  the  Olympic  games.  They  did  not  only  raise 
such  monuments  to  the  champions,  but  to  ihe  very  horses  to  whose 
swiftness  they  were  indebted  for  the  agonistic  crown ;  and  Pausanias 
mentions  one,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of  a  mare,  called  Aura, 
whose  hi0t<»7  is  worth  repeating.  Phidolas,  her  rider,  having  fallen 
off  in  the  beffinnins  of  the  race,  the  mare  continued  to  run  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  upon  her  back.  She  outstripped  all  the 
rest,  and  upon  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  which  was  uswd  toward  the 
end  of  the  race  to  animate  the  competitors,  she  redoubled  her  vigour 
and  courage,  turned  round  the  goal,  and,  as  if  she  had  been  sensible 
that  she  had  gained  the  victory,  presented  herself  before  the  judges 
of  the  games.  The  Eleans  dechtred  Phidolas  victor,  with  permission 
to  erect  a  monument  to  himself,  and  the  mare  that  had  served  him  so 
welL' 

*  Cic  Ont  L  iL  n.  852,  868.   Phnd.  L  U.  Pab.  24.    QnintiL  L  zL  o.  2.       •  Lib.  yi  p.  888 
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THE  DIFFERENT  TASTE  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  IN  REGARD  rO 

PUBLIC  SHOWS. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  these  remarks  vpon  the  oombats  and 
gamesy  so  much  in  estimation  among  the  Greeks,  I  beg  the  reader's 
permission  to  make  a  relBeetion  which  may  senre  to  expkon  the  differ- 
ence of  character  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  with  regard  to 
this  snbject. 

The  most  oommon  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at  which  the  fair  sex, 
by  nature  tender  and  compassionate,  were  present  in  throngs,  was  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators,  and  of  men  with  bears  and  lions ;  in  wbseh 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  abundant  efiusion  of 
human  blood,  supplied  the  grateful  spectacle  for  a  whole  people,  who 
feasted  their  cnid  eyes  with  the  sarage  pleasure  of  seeing  men  murder 
one  another  in  cold  blood ;  and  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,  with 
the  tearing  in  pieces  of  old  men  and  infants,  of  women  and  tender 
virgins,  whose  age  and  weakness  are  apt  to  excite  compassion  in  the 
hardest  hearts. 

In  Greece  these  combats  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  were  only 
introduced  into  some  cities,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Reman  people. 
The  Athenians,  however,  whoso  distinguishing  characteristics  were 
benevolence  and  humanitv,  never  admitted  them  into  their  city;^  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  mtroduce  the  oombats  of  the  gladiators,  that 
they  might  not  be  outdone  by  the  Corinthians  in  that  point,  Firtt 
throw  down^  cried  out  an  Athenian^  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
the  attar  erected  above  a  tkaueand  yearo  ago  hy  our  anceetaro  to  Mercy. 

It  must  be  allowed  in  this  respect,  that  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  was  infinitdy  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  I  speak  of 
the  wisdom  of  pagans.  Convinced  that  the  multitude,  too  much 
governed  by  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  sufficiently  amused  and  enter- 
tained with  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  could  be  delighted  only 
with  sensible  objects,  both  nations  were  studious  to  divert  them  witli 
games  and  shows,  and  such  external  contrivances  as  were  proper  to 
affect  the  senses.  In  the  institution  of  which,  each  evinced  and  fol- 
lowed its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition. 

The  Romans,  e£icated  in  war,  and  accustomed  te  battles,  retained 
notwithstanding  the  politmiess  upon  which  thejr  piqued  themselvee, 
something  of  their  ancient  ferocity ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  the  eio-^ 
sion  of  blood,  and  the  murders  exhibited  in  thcnr  public  shows,  fkr 
from  inspiring  them  with  horror,  formed  a  grateful  entertainment  to 
them. 

The  insdent  pomp  of  triumphs  flowed  from  the  same  source,  and 
argued  no  less  inhumanity.  To  obtain  this  honour,  it  was  necessary 
to  prove,  that  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  at  least  had  been  killed  in 
battle.  The  spoils,  which  were  carried  with  so  much  ostentation,  pro- 
claimed, that  an  infinity  of  worthy  families  had  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost  misery.     The  innumerable  troop  of  captives  had  been  free 

*  LncUn.  in  Vit.  Bemonact  p.  1014. 

*  It  WM  Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whofe  diiciple  Laoian  had  been.    He 
flCttiiihe'l  ID  the  reign  of  MarMi  Anraliaa. 
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persons  a  few  days  before,  and  were  often  distinguishable  for  honour, 
merit,  and  virtue.  The  representation  of  the  towns  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  war,  explained  that  they  had  sacked,  plundered,  and  burnt 
the  most  opulent  oities,  and  either  destroyed,  or  endaved  their  inhabi- 
tants. In  fine,  nothing  was  more  inhuman  than  to  drag  kings  and 
princes  in  chains  before  the  ehariot  of  a  Roman  citicen,  and  to  insult 
their  misfortunes  and  humiliation  in  that  public  manAsr. 

The  triumphal  arches,  erected  during  the  rein  of  the  enq^erors, 
where  the  enemies  appeared  with  chains  upon  tAsir  hands  and  leffs, 
could  proceed  only  fir^  a  haughty  fierceness  of  disposition,  and  an  uok 
humaa  pride,  that  took  deUght  in  immortaiiaBg  the  shaiiM  and  sorrow 
of  subjected  nations*^ 

The  joy  of  the  Ghreeks  after  a  victory  was  far  more  modest.  They 
erected  trophies  indeed,  but  oi  wood,  a  substance  which  time  would 
soon  consume;  and  these  it  was  prohibited  to  renew.  Plutarch's 
reason  for  this  is  admirable.  After  time  had  destroyed  and  obliterated 
the  marks  of  dissension  and  enmijby  that  had  divided  the  people,  it 
would  have  been  the  excess  of  odious  and  barbarous  animosity  to  have 
thought  of  re-estaUishing  them,  and  to  have  perpetusited  the  remem* 
brance  of  ancient  quarr^,  which  could  not  be  buried  too  soon  in 
mlence  and  oblivion*  He  adds,  that  the  trophies  of  stone  and  brass, 
since  substituted  for  those  of  wood,  reflect  no  honour  upon  those  who 
introduced  the  custom.^ 

I  am  pleased  with  the  grief  depicted  on  Agesilaus's  countenance, 
after  a  considerable  rictory,  wherein  a  great  number  of  his  enemies, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Greeks,  were  left  upon  the  field.  Mid  to  hear  him 
utter  with  sighs  and  groans,  these  words,  so  foil  of  moderation  and 
humanity:  '^  Oh !  unhappy  Greece,  to  deprive  thyself  of  so  many  brave 
citizens,  and  to  destroy  those  who  had  been  sufficient  to  conquer  all  the 
barbarians/'^ 

The  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  prevaQed  in  the  public 
shows  of  the  Greeks.  Their  festivals  had  notmng  mournful  or  afflictive 
in  them.  Everv  thing  in  those  feasts  tended  to  delight,  friendship  and 
harmony ;  and  m  that  consisted  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
resulted  to  Greece  from  the  solemnisation  of  these  games.  The  re* 
publics,  separated  by  distance  of  country  and  diversity  of  interests, 
having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  firom  time  to  time  in  the  same  place, 
and  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  and  festirity,  allied  more  strictly  with 
one  another,  stimulated  each  othar  against  the  barbarians  and  the 
common  enemies  of  their  liberty,  and  made  up  their  differences  by  the 
mediation  of  some  neutral  state  in  alliance  with  them.  The  same  Ian* 
guage,  manners,  sacrifices,  exercises,  and  Wcurship,  all  conspired  to  unite 
ike  several  little  states  of  Greece  into  <me  great  and  formidable  nation, 
and  to  preserve  among  them  the  same  disposition,  the  same  principles, 
the  same  seal  for  their  liberty,  and  the  same  fondness  for  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

*  l>lat.  in  Quaest  Rom.  p.  273. 

*  "On  ro9  x^^'  *^  ^nfitim  t^s  9p6f  r^hf  wXtiUnf  ita^opif  m/tMvpt^PVs  ttiro^t  m¥aKafM4»tiV  ««| 

*  Plat  in  LacoD.  Apophthegn.  p.  211. 
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OF  THE  PRIZES  OF  WIT,  AND  THE  SHOWS  AND  REPRE8EKTATI0H8  OF  THS 

THEATRE. 

I  HAVE  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  head  another  kind  of 
competition,  which  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  strength,  activity, 
and  address  of  the  body,  and  may  be  called  with  reason  the  combat 
of  the  mind ;  whecdm  the  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  made  trial  of 
their  capacities,  and  submitted  their  productions  to  the  censure  and 
judgment  of  the  public.  The  emulation  in  this  sort  of  dispute  was 
most  lively  and  ardent,  as  the  victory  in  question  might  justly  be 
deemed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  others,  because  it  sJfeets  the 
man  more  nearly,  is  founded  on  his  personal  and  internal  qualities, 
and  decides  the  laerit  of  hie  wit  and  capacity ;  which  are  advantages 
we  are  apt  to  aspire  at  with  the  utmost  vivacity  and  passion,  and  of 
which  we  are  least  of  all  inclined  to  renounce  the  glory  to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  sensible  plear 
sure,  for  writers  who  are  generally  fond  of  fame  and  applause,  to  hare 
known  how  to  unite  in  their  favour  the  suffrages  of  so  numerous  and 
select  an  assembly  as  that  of  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  were  present 
all  the  finest  geniuses  of  Greece,  and  all  the  best  judges  of  the  excel- 
lency of  a  work.  This  theatre  was  equally  open  to  history,  eloquence, 
and  poetry. 

Herodotus  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  to  all  Greece,  as- 
sembled at  them,  and  was  heard  with  such  applause,  that  the  names 
of  the  nine  Muses  were  given  to  the  nine  books  which  compose  his 
work,  and  the  people  cried  out  wherever  he  passed.  That  i$  he  who  has 
written  our  hittory^  and  eeleirated  our  glorious  successes  against  the 
barbarians  so  exeeUsnily.^ 

All  who  had  been  present  at*  the  games  afterwards  made  every  part 
of  Greece  resound  with  the  name  and  glory  of  this  illustrious  histo- 
rian. 

Lucian,  who  writes  the  fact  I  have  related,  adds,  that  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Herodotus,  many  of  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  went  to 
Olympia,  to  read  die  harangues  of  their  composing ;  finding  that  to 
be  the  shortest  and  most  certain  method  of  acquiring  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  a  little  time. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  Lysias,  the  famous  Athenian  orator,  o(»- 
temporary  with  Herodotus,  pronounced  a  speedi  in  the  Olympic 
games,  wherein  he  congratulaW  the  Greeks  upon  their  reconciliation 
with  each  other,  and  their  having  united  to  reduce  the  power  of  Di- 
onysius  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the  greatest  action  they  had  ever  done.' 

We  may  judge  of  the  passion  of  the  >poets  to  signalise  themselves  in 
these  solemn  games,  from  that  of  Dionysius  himself.^  That  prince, 
who  had  the  foolish  vanity  to  believe  himself  the  most  excellent  poet 
of  his  time,  appointed  readers,  called  in  the  Greek  *pa^)^ol,  {rhapsih 
dists^)  to  read  several  pieces  of  his  composing  at  Olympia.  When 
they  began  to  pronounce  the  verses  of  the  royal  poet,  the  strong  and 
harmonious  voices  of  the  readers  occasioned  a  profound  silence,  and 

*  LncifiD.  in  Herod,  p.  622.  *  Plut.  de  ViL  OnL  p.  836.  *  Diod.  L  xh,  p.  318. 
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ibey  were  heard  at  first  with  the  greatest  attention,  which  continually 
decreased  as  they  went  on,  and  turned  at  last  into  downright  horse- 
laughs and  hooting ;  so  miserable  did  the  verses  appear^  He  com* 
forted  himself  for  this  disgrace  by  a  victory  he  gained  some  time  after 
in  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  at  which  he  caused  a  tragedy  of 
his  composition  to  be  represented.* 

The  disputes  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  games  were  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  the  ardour  and  emulation  that  prevailed  at  Athens ; 
which  IB  what  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  I 
shall  conclude  with  it ;  taking  occasion  to  give  my  readers,  at  the  same 
time,  a  short  view  of  the  shows  and  representations  of  the  theatre  of 
the  ancients.  Those  who  would  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  find  it  treated  at  larse  in  a  work,  lately  made  public  by  the 
reverend  father  Brumoi,  the  Jesuit ;  a  work  which  abounds  with  pro* 
found  knowledge  and  erudition,  and  with  reflections  entirely  new, 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  poems  of  which  it  treats.  I  shall 
make  considerable  use  of  that  work,  and  often  without  citing  it;  which 
is  not  uncommon  with  me. 

BXTEAORDINART  PASSION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  FOB  THE  ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS OF  THE  STAGS.  —  EMULATION  OF  THE  POETS  IN  DISPUTING 
THE  PRIZES  OF  THOSE  REPRESENTATIONS.  —  A  SHORT  IDEA  OF 
DRAMATIC   POETRY. 

No  people  ever  expressed  so  much  ardour  and  eagerness  for  the  en* 
tertainments  of  the  theatre  as  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athe* 
Bians.  The  reason  is  obvious;  no  people  ever  demonstrated  such 
extent  of  genius,  nor  carried  so  far  the  love  of  eloquence  and  poesy, 
taste  for  the  sciences,  justness  of  sentiment,  correctness  of  ear,  and 
delicacy  in  all  the  refinements  of  language.  A  poor  woman  who  sold 
herbs  at  Athens,  discovered  Theophrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  by  a  ringle 
word  which  he  affectedly  made  use  of  in  expressing  himself.^  Tne 
common  people  got  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  by  heart.  The  genius 
of  every  nation  expresses  itself  in  the  people's  manner  of  passing  their 
time,  and  in  their  pleasures.  The  great  employment  and  delight  of 
the  Athenians  were  to  amuse  themselves  with  works  of  wit,  and  to 
judge  of  the  dramatic  pieces  that  were  acted  by  public  authority  seve- 
ral times  a  year,  especially  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  when  the  tragic 
aBd  comic  poets  disputed  for  ike  prize.  The  former  used  to  present 
four  of  their  pieces  at  a  time,  except  Sophocles,  who  did  not  think  fit 
to  continue  so  lab<Nrious  an  exercise,  and  confined  himself  to  one  per^ 
formance  whm  he  disputed  the  prize. 

The  state  appointed  judges,  to  determine  upon  the  merit  of  the 
tragic  or  comic  pieces,  before  they  were  represented  in  the  festivals. 
They  were  acted  before  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  but 
undoubtedly  with  no  great  preparation.  The  judges  gave  their  suf- 
frages, and  that  performance  which  had  the  most  voices  was  declared 
victorious,  received  the  crown  as  such,  and  was  represented  with  all 

«  Diod.  1.  zr.  p.  884. 

*  Attic»  anas  Tbeophnuttnm,  hominem  alioqni  diMrtiifiiini]ii»  annotate  iniaB  affeotetiMM 
vcrU,  hospitem  dixit  — QuinL  L  rilL  e.  1. 
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pomble  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  This  did  not,  however^ 
exclude  such  pieces  us  were  only  in  the  second  or  third  class.  The 
best  had  not  always  the  preference ;  for  what  times  hare  been  exempt 
from  party,  caprice,  i^j^orance,  and  prejudice  ?  ^lian  is  very  angry 
with  the  judges,  who  in  one  of  these  disputes,  gave  only  the  second 
place  to  Euripides.  He  accuses  them  of  judging  either  without  capa- 
city, or  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  bribed  J  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  warmth  and  emulation  which  these  disputes  and  public  rewards 
excited  among  the  poets,  and  how  much  they  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection  to  which  Greece  carried  scenic  performances. 

The  dramatic  poem  introduces  the  persons  themselves,  speaking  and 
acting  upon  the  stage:  in  the  epic,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  only 
relates  the  different  adventures  of  his  characters  It  is  natural  to  he 
delighted  with  fine  descriptions  of  events,  in  which  illustrious  persons, 
and  whole  nations  are  interested ;  and  hence  the  epic  poem  had  its 
origin.  But  we  are  ouite  differently  affected  with  hearing  those  per* 
sons  themselves,  with  being  confidants  of  their  most  secret  sentiments, 
and  auditors  and  spectators  of  their  resolutions,  enterprises,  and  the 
happy  or  unhappy  events  attending  them.  To  read  and  see  an  action 
are  quite  different  things.  We  are  infinitely  more  moved  with  what 
is  acted,  than  with  what  we  merely  read.  Our  eyes,  as  well  as  our 
minds,  are  addressed  at  the  same  time.  The  spectator,  agreeably  de- 
ceived by  an  imitation  so  nearly  approaching  life,  mistaJces  the  picture 
for  the  original,  and  thinks  the  object  real.  This  gave  birth  to  dra- 
matic poetry,  which  includes  tragedy  and  comedy. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  satyric  poem,  whidb  derives  its  name 
from  the  satyrs,  rural  gods,  who  were  always  the  chief  characters  in 
it,  and  not  from  the  so^fra,  a  kind  of  abusive  poetry,  which  has  no 
resemblance  to  this,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date.  The  satyric  poem 
was  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but  something,  between  both,  partici- 
patmg  of  the  <maracter  of  each.  The  poets  who  disputed  the  prise, 
generally  added  one  of  these  pieces  to  their  tragedies,  to  allay  the 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  one,  with  the  mirth  and  pleasantry*  of  the 
other.  There  is  but  one  example  of  this  ancient  poem  come  down  to 
us,  which  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  upon  this  head,  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  both 
which  had  their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  them  as 
fruits  of  their  own  iprowth,  of  which  they  could  never  have  enou^ 
Athens  was  remarki^le  for  an  extraordiiiary  appetite  of  this  kind* 
These  two  poems,  which  were  for  a  long  time  comprised  under  the 
general  name  of  tragedy,  received  there  by  degrees  such  improve* 
ments  as  at  length  raised  them  to  the  highest  perfection. 

THB  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  TRAGEDT.  —  POETS  WHO  EXOBLLED  IK 
IT  AT  ATHENS;  JSSOHTLUS,   SOPHOCLES,  AND   EURIPIDES. 

There  had  been  many  tra^c  and  comic  poets  before  Thespis ;  but 
a*t  they  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  original  rude  form  of  this  poem, 
a&i  as  Thespis  was  the  first  that  made  any  improvement  in  it,  he  was 
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erally  %;6teeiiied  its  inventor.  Before  him,  tragedy  was  no  mon 
a  jumble  of  buffoon  tales  in  the  oomic  style,  intamixed  with  the 
singing  of  a  choms  in  the  praise  of  Bacchus;  for  it  is  to  the  feasts 
of  that  god,  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  vintage^  that  tragedy  owes 
hs  birth. 

lA>tnc6dl«,  iftfom*  ct  grotsiere  en  MiMMit, 
N'6toit  qu'uQ  aimple  choear,  oil  chacon  en  dansant^ 
Et  da  diea  des  raising  en  tenant  les  lonangei, 
,  S'lllbrooU  d'atlirer  da  fertllM  TendaDiae. 

L^  le  yin  et  la  joie  6veillaot  lei  eiprita, 
pQ  pins  habile  ehantre  un  bone  6toit  le  prll.* 

Formleif  and  gross  did  tragedy  arise, 
A  simple  ehorus,  rather  mad  than  wise  ; 
For  ftvlcfal  tiatagoi  the  daociog  thhmg 
Boar'd  to  the  god  of  gn^es  a  drunken  song : 
Wild  mirth  and  wine  sastain'd  the  frantio  note. 
And  lb«  beet  singer  had  the  pifsa,  a  goat 

Thespb  made  several  alterations  in  it,  which  Horace  describes  after 
Aristotle,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  first  was  to  carry  his  actors 
about  in  a  cart,  whereas  before  they  used  to  sing  in  the  streets,  wher- 
ever chance  led  them.  Another  was,  to  have  their  faces  smeared  over 
with  wine-lees,  instead  of  acting  without  disguise,  as  at  first.^  He 
also  introduced  a  character  among  the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  actors 
time  to  rest  themsdves  and  to  take  breath,  repeated  the  adventures  of 
some  illustrious  person ;  which  recital  at  length  gave  place  to  the  sub- 
jects of  tragedy. 

Hiespis  tai  le  premier^  qui  barbonilU  de  lie^ 
Promena  par  les  bourgs  oetto  benrease  folie, 
St  d'aotenn  mal  om4s  ehargeant  un  tombere— ^ 
Amnsa  les  passans  d'un  spectacle  nonreao.' 

JHrsi  Thaspis,  •mear'd  with  lees,  and  roid  of  Mt»      . 

The  gratefol  folly  rented  from  a  cart ; 

And  as  his  tawdry  actors  drove  aboat, 

Tha  light  waa  new  and  eharmed  tba  gaping  roal. 

Thespis  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.*  That  wise  legislator,  upon 
seeing  his  pieces  performed,  expressed  his  dislike^  by  stnkmg  his  staff 
against  the  ground ;  apprehending  that  these  poetical  fictions,  and  idle 
stories,  from  mere  theatrical  representations,  would  soon  become  mat- 
ters of  importance,  and  have  too  great  a  share  in  all  public  and  private 
affairs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  invent,  as  to  improve  the  inventions  of  others. 
The  alterations  Thespis  made  in  tragedy  gave  room  for  ^schylus  to 
make  new  and  more  considerable  ones  or  his  own.     He  was  bom  at 

Athens  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  Olympiad.'    He  took  upon 

—  -  -  --  ---  ----  i^ 

<  BoUeaa  Art  Poat  Ohant  ttt. 

*  Ignotam  tfagioss  genns  inrenissa  Camensi 
Dieitar,  et  plaustris  rexisse  poemala  Thespl% 
Qui  eaaerent  agerentqae,  pemnoti  fSDcibus  ora. 

Hor.  de  Art.  PoaL 
Whan  Thespis  first  exposed  the  tragic  mnse. 
Bade  Were  tha  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene ; 
Where  ghastly  Ikces,  •mear'd  with  lees  of  wfaia, 
Frighted  the  children,  and  amnsed  the  crowd. 

RosooiB.  Art  of  Poet 
•  Bonaan  Art  ^oet  Chant  ilL  «A.U.3440.    Ant  J.  0.664.    Pint  in  Solon,  fu  M 
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nim  the  profession  of  anns^  at  a  time  wlien  the  Athenians  reck<Mied 
almost  as  many  heroes  as  citizens*  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Maia* 
then,  Salamis,  and  Platsea,  where  he  did  his  duty.  Bat  his  disposition 
called  him  elsewhere,  and  put  him  upon  entering  into  another  course, 
where  no  less  glory  was  to  be  acquired,  and  where  he  was  soon  without 
any  competitors.^  As  a  superior  genius,  he  took  upon  him  to  reform, 
or  rather  to  create  tragedy  anew ;  of  which  he  has,  in  consequence, 
been  always  acknowledged  the  inventor  and  father.  Father  Brumoi, 
in  a  dissertation  which  abounds  with  wit  and  good  sense,  explains  the 
manner  in  which  iBschylus  conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  from 
Homer's  epic  poems.  That  poet  himself  used  to  sa^,.that  his  works 
were  only  copies  in  relievo  of  Homer's  draughts,  m  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  took  a  new  form  under  him.  He  gave  masks 
to  his  actors,  adorned  them  with  robes  and  trains,  and  made  them  wear 
buskins.  Instead  of  a  cart,  he  created  a  theatre  of  moderate  extent, 
and  entirely  changed  their  st^le ;  which,  from  being  merry  and  bur- 
lesque, as  at  first,  became  majestic  and  serious.^ 

Eaebyle  dans  le  ebcear  jetta  lea  personages; 
D'an  masque  plus  boon^te  habilla  les  visages ; 
But  les  ais  d'un  tb^atre  en  public  exbausse 
Fit  paroitre  raotonr  d'nn  brodeqain  ebausse.* 

From  ^schylus  the  chorus  learnt  new  grace ; 
He  Teird  with  decent  masks  the  actor's  face, 
Taagbt  bim  in  buskins  first  to  tread  the  stage, 
And  rais'd  a  theatre  to  please  the  age. 

But  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tragedy.  Its  soul, 
which  was  the  most  important  and  essential  addition  of  JSschylus, 
consisted  in  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  the  action,  sustained  by  the 
dialogue  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  introduced  by  him ;  in  the  artful 
working  up  of  the  stronger  passions,  especially  of  terror  and  pity, 
that,  by  alternately  afflicting  and  agitating  the  soul  with  mournfol  or 
terrible  objects,  produce  a  grateful  pleasure  and  delight  from  that  very 
trouble  and  emotion ;  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  great,  noble,  interest- 
ing, and  contained  within  the  true  bounds  by  the  unity  of  time,  place, 
and  action ;  in  fine,  it  is  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  whole  piece, 
which,  by  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  happy  connexion 
of  its  incidents  and  intrigues,  holds  the  mind  of  the  spectator  in  sus- 
pense till  the  catastrophe,  and  then  restores  him  his  tomquillity,  and 
dismisses  him  with  satisfaction. 

The  chorus  had  been  established  before  iBschylus,  as  it  composed 

<  A.  M.  3514.    Ant  J.  C.  490. 

*  Post  hnne  personam  pallssque  repertor  honeetn 

iBsebylus,  et  modiois  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 

Et  docuit  magnnmqae  loqai,  nitiqne  cotfaumo. 

Hor.  de  Art  Poet 

This  iBschylos  (with  indignation)  saw, 
And  built  a  stage,  found  out  a  decent  dress, 
Brought  Tizards  in,  (a  civlller  disguise,) 
And  taught  men  bow  to  speak,  and  how  to  aet 

Roseom.  Art  of  Poet 

*  Boilean  Art  Poet 
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alone,  oi  next  to  alone,  what  was  then  called  tragedy.  He  did  not, 
ther^ore,  exclude  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought  fit  to  incorporate 
it,  to  sing  as  choroB  between  the  acts.  Thus  it  supplied  the  interral 
of  resting,  and  was  a  kind  of  person  of  the  drama,  employed  either  in 
giving  useful  counsels  and  salutary  instructions,  in  espousing  the  part 
of  innocence  and  virtue,  in  being  the  depoeitoiy  of  secrets,  and  the 
avenger  of  violated  religion,  or  in  sustaining  all  those  characters  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  Horace.^  The  coryphseus,  or  principal' 
person  of  the  chorus,  spoke  for  the  rest. 

In  one  of  iEschylus's  pieces,  called  the  Eumenides,  the  poet  repre* 
sents  Orestes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  surrounded  by  the  furies,  laid 
asleep  by  Apollo.  Their  figure  must  have  been  extremely  horrible, 
as  it  is  related,  that  upon  their  waking,  and  appearing  tumultiiously  on 
the  theatre,  where  they  were  to  act  as  a  chorus,  some  women  miscarried 
with  the  surprise,  and  several  children  died  of  the  fright.  The  chorus 
at  that  time  consisted  of  fifty  actors.  After  this  acoident  it  was 
reduced  to  fifteen,  by  an  express  law,  and  at  length  to  twelve. 

I  have  observed,  that  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  JSschylus  in 
tragedy,  was  the  mask  worn  by  the  actors.  These  aramatic  masks 
had  no  resemblance  to  ours,  which  only  cover  the  face,  but  were  a  kind 
of  case  for  the  whole  head,  and  which,  beside  the  features,  represented 
the  beard,  the  hair,  the  ears,  and  even  the  ornaments  used  by  women 
in  their  head-dresses.  These  masks  varied  according  to  the  different 
pieces  that  were  acted.  They  are  treated  of  at  large  in  a  dissertation 
of  M.  Boindin's,  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.^ 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,^  in  speak- 
ing of  pronunciation,  how  masks  came  to  continue  so  long  upon  the 
stage  of  the  ancients ;  for  certainly  they  could  not  be  used,  without 
considerably  flattening  the  spirit  of  the  action,  which  is  principaUy  ex- 
pressed in  die  countenance,  the  seat  and  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the 
soul.  Does  it  not  often  happen,  that  the  blood,  acc(»rding  to  its  being 
put  in  motion  by  different  passions,  sometimes  covers  the  face  with  a 
sudden  and  modest  blush,  sometimes  enflames  it  with  the  heat  of  rage 

'  Aotoris  partes  choms  officiamqae  Tirile 
Defendat;  nea  qaid  medios  intercinat  aetas, 
Qnod  non  proposito  ooDdueat,  et  baereal  apt*. 
IIU  bonis  faTeat4|ue,  et  conoilietur  amieiB, 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timantea. 
Hie  &pe»  lattdet  menssa  brevis :  file  salnbrem 
JoBtiUam,  legeeqne,  et  apertis  otia  portU. 
nie  tegat  oommiBsa,  deosqne  precetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseriB,  abeat  fortana  euperbis. 

flor.  de  Art  Poet 

The  eiborni  sboald  eapply  what  action  wants, 
And  hath  a  generons  and  manly  part; 
Bridles  wild  rage,  lores  rigid  honesty, 
And  strict  obserrance  of  impartial  laws. 
Sobriety,  security,  and  peace ; 
And  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  Fortane's  wheel. 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  prond; 
Bnt  nothing  mast  be  sang  between  the  acts, 
Bat  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot 

Roscom.  Art  of  Poetry. 
*  Tol.  lY.  "  Manner  of  Teaching,  Ac  VoL  IT. 
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ftfltd  fury,  BometUMi  retires,  leaving  it  pale  with  fear,  and  at  otli^rs, 
diffuses  a  ealm  and  amiable  serenity  over  it  ?  AU  these  affections  are 
strongly  imagined  and  distinguished  in  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 
The  mask  denrives  the  features  of  this  energy  of  language,  and  of  that 
life  and  soul  by  which  it  is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  hewrt.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero's  remark  upon  the 
action  of  Boscius.  ^^  Our  aneestors,"  says  he,  ^^  were  better  judges 
than  we  are.  They  could  not  whoUy  approve  even  of  Boscius  himsdf, 
while  he  performed  in  a  mask."  ^ 

iBschylus  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  glory  of  the  stage,  with 
almost  every  voice  in  his  favour,  when  a  young  rival  made  his  appear- 
ance  to  di^wte  the  palm  with  him.  This  was  Sophocles.  He  was 
bom  at  Colonos,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  the  seoond  year  of  the  Tlst  Olym- 
piad. His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  or  one  that  kept  people  of  that 
trade  to  work  for  him.  His  first  essay  was  a  masterpiece.  When, 
upon  the  occasion  of  Cymon  having  found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and 
their  being  brought  to  Athens,  a  d»pute  between  the  tragic  poets  was 
appointed,  Sophocles  entered  the  lists  with  ^schylus,  and  carried  the 

Erise  against  him.  The  ancient  victor,  laden  till  then  with  the  vnreaths 
e  had  acquired,  believed  them  all  lost  by  failing  of  the  last,  and  with- 
drew in  disgust  into  Sicily  to  king  Hiero,  the  protector  and  patron  of 
all  the  learned  in  disgrace  at  Athens.  He  died  there  soon  after,  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  if  we  may  beUeve  Suidas.  As  he  lay  asleep  in 
the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  eagle,  taking  his  bald  crown  for  a 
stone,  let  a  tcNrtoise  tail  upon  it,  which  killed  him.  Of  ninety,  or  at 
least  seventy  tragedies  composed  by  him,  only  seven  are  now  extant. 

Kor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  of  time  better, 
though  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number,  and,  according  to  some, 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  retained,  in  extreme  old  age,  aU  the  force 
and  vigour  of  lus  gemus,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  in  his  history. 
His  children,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  fiftther,  under  pretence  that  he 
had  lost  his  senses,  summoned  Um  before  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  decree,  that  his  estate  might  be  taken  from  him,  and  put  into  their 
hands.  He  made  no  other  defence  than  to  read  a  tragedy  he  waa  at 
that  time  composing,  called  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  with  which  the  judges 
were  so  charmed,  that  he  carried  his  cause  unanimously :  and  his  chil- 
dren, detested  by  the  whole  assembly,  got  nothing  by  their  suit,  but 
the  shame  and  infamy  due  to  such  flagrant  ingratitude.  He  was 
twenty  times  crowned  victor.  Some  say  he  expired  in  repeating  his 
Antigone,  for  \»ant  of  power  to  recover  his  breath,  after  a  violent  en- 
deavour to  pronounce  a  long  period  to  the  end.  Others,  that  he  died 
of  joy  upon  his  being  declared  victor,  contrary  to  his  expectations. 
The  figure  of  a  hive  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  bee,  which  had  been  given  him  from  the  sweetness  of  his  verses ; 
whence,  it  is  probable,  the  notion  was  derived,  of  the  bees  having  set- 
tled upon  his  lips  when  in  his  cradle.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
the  fourth  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,'  after  having  survived  Euri- 
pides six  years,  who  was  not  so  old  as  himself. 

*  Qqo  melius  noatri  illl  senea,  qui  personatuniy  ne  Rosciom  quidem,  magnoper*  laad&b«]il> 
-  Lib.  iii  do  OnL  n.  22L  *  A.  M.  3599.    AnL  J.  C.  404 
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The  latter  was  hem  in  the  first  year  of  the  eerentj-fifth  Olympiad,^ 
at  SalamiSy  whither  his  father  Meaesarobos  and  his  mother  Clito  had 
retired,  when  Xerxes  was  preparing  for  his  great  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  ap|died  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  and  among  others, 
b«d  the  celebrated  Anaxagoras  for  his  master.  But  the  danger  in- 
eurred  by  that  ^reat  man,  who  was  very  near  beinc  made  the  victim 
of  his  philosophical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  study  aS  poetry.  ELe 
discovered  in  himself  a  genins  for  the  drama,  unknown  to  him  at  first; 
and  employed  it  with  such  success,  that  he  entered  the  lists  with  the 
neatest  masters^  <xf  whom  we  have  been  speaking*  His  works  suf- 
ficiently denote  lus  {Hrofonnd  application  to  philoeoj^y*'  They  abound 
with  excellent  maxims  of  morality ;  and  it  is  in  that  view,  Socrates  in 
his  time,  and  Cioero  long  after  nun,  set  so  high  a  value  upon  Euri- 
pides.^ 

One  cannot  suffidently  admire  the  extreme  delioa<^  expressed  by  the 
Athenian  audience  on  eertain  oecasions,  and  their  eobeitude  to  preserve 
the  reverence  due  to  modrality,  virtue,  decency,  and  justice.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  observe  the  warmth  with  which  they  unanimously  reproved 
whatever  setaied  inconsistent  with  them,  and  ^led  the  poet  to  an  ao* 
count  for  it,  notwithstanding  his  having  the  beet  founded  excuse,  giving 
snob  sentiments  only  to  persons  notoriously  vicious,  and  actuated  by 
the  most  unjust  passions. 

Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bell^ophon  a  pompous  pane> 
gyric  upon  riches,  which  concluded  with  this  th<Night :  liiehes  are  £As 
9upreme  good  ^  the  Ataman  race^  and  f/iith  rea$on  $xeite  the  admira- 
tian  of  the  gods  and  men.  The  whole  theatre  cried  out  against  these 
expressions,  and  he  would  have  been  banished  directly,  if  he  had  not 
desired  the  sentence  to  be  respited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  in 
which  the  advocate  for  riches  perished  miserably. 

He  was  in  danger  of  incurring  serious  inconveniences  from  an  answer 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus.  Phrsedra's  nurse  represented 
to  him,  that  he  had  engaged  himself  under  an  inriolaUe  oath  to  ke^ 
her  secret,  ify  tongue^  it  ie  true^  pronounced  that  oath,  replied  he, 
but  my  heart  gave  no  eoneent  to  it*  This  frivolous  distinction  appeared 
to  the  whole  people,  as  an  express  contempt  of  religion  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath,  that  tended  to  banish  all  sinomty  and  good  faith  from 
society  and  the  commerce  of  life. 

Another  maxim  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  a  tragedy  called  the  PhQ&* 
Qicians,  and  which  Cnsar  had  always  in  his  mouth,  is  no  less  perni- 
cious. J^  juetiee  may  he  violated  (U  cdl^  it  ie  when  a  throne  i$  in 
question;  in  other  respects  let  it  be  duly  revered^    It  is  highly  enmi- 

>  A.  M.  3524.    Ant  J.  C.  480. 

*  Sententiis  dengni,  et  id  iii  qnn  «  sapientibuB  sunt,  pene  ipsls  est  par. — Quintil.  lib.  x.  o.  1. 
"  Cui  (Baripidi)  qnantum  eredM  nescio;  ego  certe  singula  t^ttmonlA  puto.  —  Epist.  viii. 

t  14.  ad  FamiL 

*  Ipse  antem  tocer  (CaBfar)  in  ore  semper  Grsscos  Tersus  Burifldif  df  PcBaiasia  hftbtM» 
qnoB  dicam  at  potero,  incondite  fortasse,  sed  tamen  at  res  posait  fntelligi : 

Kam,  si  yiolandam  est  Jus,  regnandl  gratia 
Violandom  est;  aliis  rebas  pietatem  eolas. 

Oapitalis  Btaoeles,  rel  potius  Euripides,  qui  id  nnani,  quod  omnlnm  soeleratissimnm  Aieral* 
«Mtp«ril.— Offie.  L  UL  n.  62. 
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nal  in  Eteoclee,  or  rather  in  Euripides,  says  Cicero,  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  that  very  point,  wherein  such  yiolation  is  the  highest  crime  that 
can  be  committed.  Eteocles  is  a  tyrant,  and  speaks  like  a  tyrant,  who 
vindicates  his  unjust  conduct  by  a  false  maxim ;  and  it  is  not  strange, 
that  Caesar,  who  was  a  tyrant  by  nature,  and  equally  unjust,  should 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  prince  whom  he  so  much  re- 
sembled. But  what  is  remarkable  in  Cicero,  is  his  falling  upon  the 
poet  himself,  and  imputing  to  him  as  a  crime,  the  haTing  advanced  so 
pernicious  a  principle  upon  the  stage. 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  who  lived  m  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  the  tragic  poets,  caused  three 
statues  of  brass  to  be  erected  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  ^schyius, 
Sc^hocles  and  Euripides ;  and  having  ordered  their  works  to  be  trans- 
cribed, he  appointed  them  to  be  carefully  preserved  among  the  public 
archives,  from  whence  they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be  read ; 
the  players  not  being  permitted  to  represent  them  on  the  stage. 

The  reader  expects,  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  relating  to 
the  three  poets  who  invented,  improved  and  carried  tragedy  to  its  per- 
fection, that  I  should  discourse  upon  the  peculiar  excelleii€iee  of  dbeir 
st^le  and  character.  For  that  I  must  refer  to  Fadier  Brumoi,  who 
will  do  it  much  better  than  it  is  in  my  power.  After  having  laid  down, 
as  an  undoubted  principle,  that  the  epic  poet,  that  is  to  say.  Homer, 
pointed  out  the  way  for  the  tragic  poets,  and  having  demonstrated,  by 
reflections  drawn  from  human  nature,  upon  what  principles,  and  by 
what  degrees,  this  happy  imitation  was  conducted  to  its  end,  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  three  poets  above-mentioned,  in  the  most  lively  and 
shining  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  first,  from  ^schylus  its  inventor,  a  much  more  lofty 
style  than  the  lUiad ;  that  is,  the  magnum  toqui  mentioned  by  Horace* 
Perhaps  ^schylus,  who  was  its  author,  was  too  pompous,  and  carried 
the  tragic  style  too  high.  It  is  not  Homer's  trumpet,  but  something 
more.  His  pompous,  swelling,  gigantic  diction,  resembles  rather  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  than  the  nobler  harmony 
and  silver  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  elevation  and  grandeur  of  hm 
genius  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  the  language  of  other  m^  so 
that  his  muse  seemed  rather  to  walk  on  stiks,  uian  in  the  buskins  of 
his  own  invention. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better  the  true  excellence  of  the  dra- 
matic style :  he  therefore  copies  Homer  more  closely,  and  blends  in 
his  diction  that  honeyed  sweetness,  from  whence  be  was  denominated 
the  bee^  with  a  gravity  that  gives  his  tragedv  the  modest  air  of  a 
matron,  compell^  to  appear  m  public  with  dignity,  as  Horaoe  ex* 
presses  it. 

The  style  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  less  removed  from  the  fami- 
liar ;  and  he  seems  to  have  affected  rather  the  pathetic  and  the  elegant, 
than  the  nervous  and  the  lofty. 

As  ComeiUe,  says  M.  Brumoi  in  another  place,  after  having  opened 
to  himself  a  path  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  ancients,  seems 
liice  an  eagle  towering  in  the  clouds,  from  the  sublimity,  force,  un- 
broken progress,  and  rapidity  of  his  flight ;  and  as  Bacine,  in  copying 
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the  ancients,  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own,  imitates  the  swan,  that 
sometimes  floats  upon  the  air,  sometimes  rises,  then  falls  again  with  an 
elegance  of  motion,  and  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself;  so  iBschyluSy 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  each  of  them  a  particular  and  charao* 
t^-istic  method.  The  first,  as  the  inventor  and  father  of  tragedy,  is 
like  a  torrent  rolling  impetuously  oyer  rocks,  forests,  and  precipices ; 
the  second  resembles  a  canal,  which  flows  gently  through  delicious  gar- 
dens ; '  and  the  third  a  river,  that  does  not  follow  its  course  in  a  con- 
tinual line,  but  loves  to  turn  and  wind  its  silver  wave  through  flowery 
meads  and  rural  scenes. 

This  is  the  character  M.  Brumoi  gives  of  the  three  poets  to  whom 
the  Athenian  stage  was  indebted  for  its  perfection  in  tragedy.  iBschy- 
lus  drew  it  out  of  its  original  chaos  and  confusion,  and  made  it  appear 
in  some  degree  of  •lustre ;  but  it  still  retained  the  rude  unfinished  air 
of  things,  in  their  beginning,  which  are  generally  defective  in  point  of 
art  or  method.^  Sophocles  and  Euripides  added  infinitely  to  the  dig- 
nity of  tragedy.  The  style  of  the  first,  as  has  been  observed,  is  more 
noble  and  majestic ;  of  the  latter,  more  tender  and  pathetic ;  each  per- 
fect in  its  way.  In  this  diversity  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  most  excellent.  The  learned  have  always  been  divided  upon 
this  head;  as  we  are  at  this  day,  in  regard  to  the  two  poets  of  our  own 
nation,  whose  tragedies  have  made^our  stage  illustrious,  and  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Ath^u.^ 

I  have  observed,  that  tenderness  and  pathos  distm^uish  the  compo- 
sitions of  Euripides,  of  which  Alexander  of  Phem,  the  most  cruel  of 
tyrants,  gave  a  striking  proof.  That  barbarous  man,  upon  seeing  the 
Troades  of  Euripides  acted,  found  himself  so  moved  with  it,  that  he 
quitted  the  theatre  before  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  professing  that 
ho  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  tears  for  the  distress  of  Hecuba  and  An- 
dromache, when  he  had  never  shown  the  least  compassion  for  his  own 
citizens,  of  whom  he  had  butchered  such  numbers. 

When  I  speak  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  mean  a  passion  that  softens  the  heart  into  effeminacy,  and  which,  to 
our  reproach,  is  almost  solely  confined  to  our  stage,  though  rejected  by 
the  ancients,  and  condemned  by  the  nations  around  us  of  greatest  re- 
putation for  their  genius,  and  taste  in  science  and  poUte  learning. 
The  two  great  principles  for  moving  the  passions  among  the  ancients, 
were  terror  and  pity.*  And  indeed,  as  we  naturally  determine  every 
thing  from  its  relation  to  oursetves,  or  our  particular  interest,  when  we 
see  persons  of  exalted  rank  or  virtue  sinking  under  great  evils,  the  fear 
of  the  like  misfortunes,  with  which  we  know  that  human  life  is  on  all' 
sides  invested,  seizes  upon  us,  and,  from  a  secret  impulse  of  self-love, 
we  find  ourselves  sensibly  affected  with  the  distresses  of  others :  besideii 

*■  I  know  not  whethar  the  idea  of  a  eanal,  thatjhwt  ^^ntly  ihrouffh  lUlMoua  aarden;  may 
properly  describe  the  character  of  SophodeSf  which  ii  peeuliarly  distmgniahed  bj  noblenesa^ 
grandcar,  and  eleyation.  That  of  an  impetuoos  and  rapid  stream,  whose  waves,  from  the 
riolenee  of  their  motionf  are  load,  and  to  be  heard  afar  off,  f  eems  to  me  a  more  suitable  imag* 
of  that  poet 

*  Tragedies  primas  in  lucem  JBschylus  protulit:  snblimis,  et  grariiy  et  grandiloqaus  siepe. 
naque  ad  vitiam;  sed  rudie  in  plerisqne  et  incompositus.  —  Qnintil. 

*  Comeille  and  Raeiae.  *  M^  mm  tXcef. 
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wbich,  the  shamg  a  eomioon  nature  with  the  rest  of  eur  species,  iQaJcw 
ua  sensible  to  wl^ever  befals  themJ  Upon  a  close  and  attentive  iiK 
quir  J  into  thosQ  two  passions,  they  will  be  found  the  most  deeply  inhe- 
rent, active^  extensiye,  and  general  affeofions  of  the  soul ;  including  all 
orders  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  of  whatever  age  or  coa* 
dition.  Hence  the  ancients,  accustomed  to  consult  nature,  and  to  take 
her  for  their  guide  in  all  things,  cenceived  terror  and  compassion  to  bo 
the  soul  of  trafl|ed7 ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  those  affections  ought  to 
prevail  in  it.  The  passion  of  love  was  in  no  estimation  among  them, 
and  had  seldom  any  share  in  their  dramatic  pieces ;  though  with  us  it 
is  a  received  opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  supported  without  it 

It  is  worth  our  trouble  to.  examine  briefly  in  what  manner  this  pa»« 
aion,  which  has  always  been  deemed  a  wealoieBs  and  a  blemish  in  tibe 
greatest  characters,  got  snish  footing  upon  our  stage,  Comeille,  who 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  French  tragedy  to  an^  perfection^  and 
whom  all  the  reet  have  followed,  found  the  whole  nation  enamoured  to 
madness  with  the  perusal  of  romanoes,  and  little  disposed  to  admire 
any  thing  not  reaembling  them.  From  the  desire  of  pleasing  his  audi-^ 
ence,  who  were  at  the  same  time  his  judges,  he  endeavoured  to  move 
them  in  the  same  manner  aa  they  had  been  accustomed  to  be  affected ; 
and  by  introducing  love  in  his  scenes,  to  bring  them  the  nearer  to  the 
predominant^  taste  of  the  age  for  romance^  From  the  same  source 
arose  that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  episodes,  and  adventures,  with 
which  our  tra^  pieces  are  (»*owded  and  obscured,  so  contrary  to  pro- 
bability, which  will  not  admit  such  a  number  of  extraordinary  and  sur« 
prising  events  in  the  short  spaoe  of  four-and-twenty  hours ;  so  contrary 
to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  tragedy,  and  so  adapted  to  conceal,  in  the 
assemblage  of  so  many  different  objects,  the  sterility  of  the  genius  of 
a  poet,  more  intent  up<m  the  marvellous,  than  upon  the  probable  and 
natural* 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the  iambic  to  the  heroic 
verse  in  their  tragedies;  not  only  because  the  first  has  a  kind  of  dig- 
nity better  adapted  to  the  stage,  but  while  it  approaches  nearer  to 
prose,  retains  sufficiently  the  air  of  poetry  to  please  the  ear ;  and  yet 
has  too  little  of  it  to  put  the  audience  in  mind  of  the  poet,  who  ought 
not  to  appear  at  all  in  representations^  where  other  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  speak  and  act.  Monsieur  Dacier  makes  a  very  just  reflection 
on  this  subject  He  says,  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  tragedy  to 
have  almoet  no  other  verse  than  what  it  ha3  in  common  with  ^c 
poetry,  elegy,  pastoral,  satire,  and  comedy ;  whereas  the  learned  lan- 
guages have  a  great  variety  of  versification. 

This  inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  the  French  tragedy ;  which 
necessarily  loses  sight  of  nature  and  probability,  as  it  obliges  heroee, 
princes,  lungs,  and  queens,  to  express  themselves  in  a  pompous  strain 
in  their  familiar  conversation,  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
in  real  life.  The  giving  utterance  to  the  most  impetuous  passions  in  a 
uniform  cadence,  and  by  hemistichs  and  rhvmes,  would  undoubtedly 
be  tedious  and  offensive  to  the  ear,  if  the  charms  of  poetry,  the  ele- 
gance of  expression,  the  spirit  of  the  sentiments,  and,  perhaps,  more 

^  HoiBO  Bum :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienam  pato.--T«r. 
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than  all,  the  resistless  force  of  custom,  had  not  in  a  manner  subjected 
cnnr  reason,  and  spread  a  veil  before)  our  judgment. 

It  was  not  chance,  therefore,  which  suggested  to  the  Chreets  the  use 
of  iambics  in  their  tragedy.  Nature  itself  seems  to  have  dictated  that 
kind  of  verse  to  them.  Instructed  by  the  same  unerring  guide,  they 
made  choice  of  a  different  versification  for  the  chorus,  better  adapted 
to  the  motions  of  the  dance,  and  the  variations  of  the  song ;  because 
it  was  necessary  for  poetry  to  shine  out  in  all  its  lustre,  while  the  mere 
conversation  between  the  real  actors  was  suspended.  The  chorus  was 
an  embellkhment  of  the  representation,  and  a  relaxation  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  therefore  required  more  exalted  poetry  and  numbers  to  sup- 
port it,  when  miited  with  music  and  dancing. 

09  THB  ANCIBNT^  MIDDLE,   AND  NSW  COMNDT. 

While  tragedy  was  thus  rising  in  perfection  at  Athens,  comedy, 
the  second  species  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  which,  till  then^  had  been 
much  neglected,  began  to  be  cultivated  with  more  attention.  Nature 
was  the  common  parent  of  both.  We  are  sensibly  affected  with  the 
dangers,  distresses,  misfortunes,  and,  in  a  word,  with  whatever  relates 
to  the  lives  and  conduct  of  illustrious  persons ;  and  this  gave  birth  to 
tragedy.  We  are  as  curious  to  know  the  adventures,  conduct,  and 
defects  of  our  equals,  which  supply  us  with  occasions  of  laughing,  and 
being  merry  at  the  expense  of  others.  Hence  originated  comedy, 
which  is  properly  an  image  of  private  life.  Its  design  is  to  expose 
defects  and  vice  upon  the  stage,  and  by  ridiculing  them,  to  make  them 
contemptible ;  ana  consequently  to  instruct  by  diverting.  Ridicule, 
therefore,  ^or,  to  express  the  same  word  by  anoUier,  pleasantry,)  oughi 
to  prevail  in  comedy. 

This  species  of  entertainment  took,  at  different  times,  three  different 
forms  at  Athens,  aa  well  from  the  genius  of  the  poets^  as  from  the 
influence  of  the  government;  which  occasioned  various  alterations 
in  it. 

The  ancient  comedy,  so  called  by  Horace^  and  which  he  dates  after 
the  time  of  ^schylus,  retained  something  of  its  original  rudeness,  and 
the  liberty  it  had  been  used  to  take  of  coarse  jesting  and  reviling 
spectators,  firom  the  cart  of  Thespis.^  Though  it  was  become  regular 
in  its  plan,  and  worthy  of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not  learnt  to  be  more 
reserved.     It  represented  real  transactions,  with  the  names,  habits, 

festures,  and  likeness  in  masks,  of  whomsoever  it  thought  fit  to  sacri- 
ce  to  the  public  diversion.  In  a  state  where  it  was  held  good  policy 
to  unmask  whatever  carried  the  air  of  ambition,  singularity  or  knavery, 
comedy  assumed  the  privilege  to  harangue,  reform,  and  advise  the  peo- 
ple, upon  the  most  important  occasions  and  interests.  No  one  was 
spared  in  a  city  of  so  much  liberty,  or  rather  license,  as  Athens  was 
at  that  time.  Generals,  magistrates,  government,  the  very  gods,  were 
abandoned  to  the  poet's  satirical  vein ;  and  all  was  well  received,  pro- 
vided the  comedy  was  diverting,  and  the  Attic  salt  not  wanting. 

*  SuoceMit  veins  his  Comcedia  non  sine  malta 

Lande.  Hor.  in  Art  Poet 
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In  one  of  these  comedies,  not  only  the  priest  of  Jupiter  determines 
to  quit  his  service,  because  no  more  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  god; 
but  Mercury  himself  comes  in  a  starving  condition,,  to  seek  his  fortune 
among  mankind,  and  offers  to  serve  as  a  porter,  sutler,  bailiff,  guide, 
door-keeper;  in  short,  in  any  capacity,  rather  than  to  return  to 
heaven.^  In  another,^  the  same  gods,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
famine,  from  the  birds  having  built  a  city  in  the  air,  whereby  their 
provisions  are  cut  off,  and  the  smoke  of  incense  and  sacrifices  pre- 
vented from  ascending  to  heaven,  depute  three  ambassadors  in  the 
name  of  Jupiter  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  accommodation  with  the  birds, 
upon  such  conditions  as  they  shall  approve.  The  chamber  of  audience, 
where  the  three  famished  gods  are  received,  is  a  kitchen  well  stored 
with  excellent  game  of  all  sorts.  Here  Hercules,  deeply  smitten  with 
the  smell  of  roast  meat,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  more  exquisite  and 
nutritious  than  that  of  incense,  begs  leave  to  make  his  abode,  and  to 
turn  the  spit,  and  assist  the  cook  upon  occasions.  The  other  pieces 
of  Aristophanes  abound  with  strokes  still  more  satirical  and  severe 
upon  the  principal  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  poet's  insulting  the  sods,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  the  utmost  contempt,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to 
fear ;  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  his  having  brought  the  most 
illustrious  and  powerful  persons  of  Athens  upon  the  stage,  and  that  he 
presumed  to  attack  the  government  itself,  without  any  manner  of 
respect  or  reserve. 

Cleon,  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  general  expecta- 
tion, from  the  expedition  against  Sphacteria,  was  looked  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple as  the  greates);  captain  of  that  age.  Aristophanes,  to  set  that  bad 
man  in  a  true  light,  who  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  a  currier  him- 
self, and  whose  rise  was  owing  solely  to  his  temerity  and  imprudence, 
was  so  bold  as  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  comedv,'  without  being 
awed  by  his  power  and  influence :  but  he  was  obliged  to  play  the  part 
of  Cleon  himself,  and  appeared,  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage,  in 
that  character;  not  one  of  the  comedians  daring  to  represent  him, 
ori;o  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
His  face  was  smeared  over  with  wine-lees ;  because  no  workman  could 
be  found  that  would  venture  to  make  a  mask  resembling  Cleon,  as  was 
usual  when  persons  were  brought  upon  the  stage.  In  this  piece  he 
reproaches  him  with  embezzling  the  public  treasures,  with  a  violent 
passion  for  bribes  and  presents,  with  craft  in  seducing  the  people,  and 
denies  him  the  glory  of  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  which  he  attributes 
chiefly  to  the  share  his  colleague  had  in  it. 

In  the  Ackarnianij  he  accuses  Lamachus  of  bavins  been  made 
general  rather  by  bribery  than  merit.  He  imputes  to  him  his  youth, 
inexperience,  and  idleness ;  at  the  same  time  that  he,  and  many  others, 
whom  he  covertly  designates,  convert  to  their  own  use  the  rewards 
due  only  to  valour  and  real  services.  He  reproaches  the  republic  with 
their  preference  of  the  younger  citizens  to  the  elder  in  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  their  armies.  He  tells  them  plainly, 
that  when  peace  shall  be  concluded,  neither  Cleonymus,  Hyperbolus, 

'  ?liitiu.  *  The  BirdU.  *  The  Knighta. 
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nor  many  other  such  knaves,  all  mentioned  by  name,  shall  hare  any 
share  in  the  public  affairs ;  they  being  always  ready  to  accuse  their 
fellow  citiaens  of  crimes,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  such  informa- 
tions. 

In  his  comedy  called  the  Wasps,  imitated  by  Racine,  in  his  Plair 
deurs,  he  exposes  the  mad  passion  of  the  people  for  prosecutions  and 
trials  at  law,  and  the  enormous  injustice  frequently  committed  in  pass- 
ing sentence  and  giving  judgment. 

The  poet,  concerned  to  see  the  republic  obstinately  bent  upon  the 
'  unhappy  expedition  to  Sicily,  endeavours  to  exdte  m  the  people  a 
thorough  disgust  for  so  ruinous  a  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the 
desire  of  a  peace,  as  much  the  interest  of  the  victors  as  the  van- 
quished, after  a  war  of  several  years'  duration,  equally  pernicious  to 
each  party,- and  capable  of  involving  all  Greece  in  ruin.' 

None  of  Aristophanes's  pieces  explains  better  his  boldness,  in  speak- 
ing upon  the  most  delicate  affairs  of  the  state  in  the  crowded  theatre, 
than  his  comedy  called  Lysistrata.  One  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  Athens  had  a  wife  of  that  name,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  compel  Qreece  to  conclude  a  peace.  She  relates  how, 
during  the  war,  the  women  inquiring  of  their  husbands  the  result  of 
their  counsels,  and  whether  they  had  not  resolved  to  make  peace  with 
Sparta,  received  no  answers  but  imperious  looks,  and  orders  to  mind 
their  own  affairs ;  that,  however,  they  perceived  plainly  to  what  a  low 
condition  the  government  was  declined ;  that  they  took  the  liberty  to 
remonstrate  mildly  to  their  husbands  upon  the  rashness  of  their  coun- 
sels ;  but  that  their  humble  representations  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
offend  and  enrage  them ;  that,  in  fine,  being  confiriQed  by  the  general 
opinion  of  all  Attica,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  men  in  the  state, 
nor  heads  for  the  administration  of  affairs,  their  patience  being  quite 
exhausted,  the  women  had  thought  it  proper  and  advisable  to  tcuce  the 
government  upon  themselves,  and  preserve  Greece,  whether  it  would 
or  not,  from  the  folly  and  madness  of  its  resolves.  ^^  For  her  part, 
she  declares,  that  she  has  taken  possession  of  the  city  and  treasury, 
in  order,"  says  she,  ''  to  prevent  Pisander  and  his  confederates,  the 
four  hundred  administrators,  from  exciting  troubles  according  to  their 
custom,  and  from  robbing  the  public  as  usual."  (Was  ever  any  thing 
80  bold  ?)— She  goes  on  to  prove,  that  the  women  only  are  capable  of 
retrieving  affairs,  by  this  burlesque  argument,  that,  admitting  things 
to  be  in  such  a  state  of  perplexity  and  confdsion,  the  sex,  accustomed 
to  untangling  their  threads,  were  the  only  persons  to  set  them  right 
again,  as  being  best  qualified  with  the  necessary  address,  patience,  and 
moderation.  The  Athenian  politics  are  thus  made  inferior  to  those 
of  the  women,  who  are  only  represented  in  a  ridiculous  light,  in  deri- 
sion of  their  husbands  as  administrators  of  the  government. 

These  extracts  from  Aristophanes,  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
father  Brumoi,  seemed  to  me  very  proper  to  give  a  right  insight  into 
that  poet's  character,  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which 
was,  as  we  see,  a  satire  of  the  most  poignant  and  severe  kmd,  that 
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bad  absuiAcd  to  itself  an  independency  in  respect  to  peraons,  and  t» 
which  nothing  iras  saored.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Cicero  eondemns  so 
licentious  and  uncurbed  a  liberty.  It  might,  he  ft&TSy  ^^^  been  tole- 
rable, had  it  only  attacked  bad  citizens,  and  seditious  orators,  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  commotions  in  the  state,  such  as  Cleon,  CSeophon, 
and  Hyperbolus ;  but  when  Pericles,  who  for  many  years  had  governed 
the  commonwealth  both  in  wur  and  peace  with  equal  wisdom  and  au- 
thority, (he  might  have  added,  and  a  Socrates,  declared  by  Apollo  the 
wisest  of  manlo&d,)  is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
public,  it  is  as  if  our  Plautas,  or  Nsdvius,  had  attacked  the  Scipios^  or 
Csecilius  had  dared  to  revile  Marcus  Cato  in  his  writings.^ 

That  liberty  is  still  more  oflfensive  to  us,  who  are  bom  in,  and  live 
under,  a  monarchical  government,  which  is  far  from  being  favourable 
to  licentiousness.  But,  without  intending  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
Aristophanes,  which  is  certainly  inexcusable,  I  think,  to  judge  pro- 
perly of  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  nations, 
and  times,  and  to  imagine  we  live  in  those  remote  ages  in  a  state  purely 
democratical.  We  must  not  fancy  Aristophanes  to  have  been  a  person 
of  little  consequence  in  his  republic,  as  the  comic  writers  generally 
are  in  our  days.  The  king  of  Persia  had  a  very  different  idea  of  him. 
It  is  a  known  story,  that  in  an  audience  of  the  Greek  ambassadors,  his 
first  inquiry  was  after  a  certain  comic  poet  (meaning  Aristophanes) 
that  put  all  Greece  in  moti<m,  and  gave  such  effectual  counsels  against 
him.^  Aristophanes  did  that  upon  the  stage,  which  Demosthenes  did 
afterwards  in  the  public  assemblies.  The  poet's  reproaches  were  no 
less  animated  than  the  orator's.  In  his  comedies  he  uttered  the  same 
sentiments  as  he  had  a  right  to  deliver  from  the  public  rostrum.  They 
were  addressed  to  the  same  people,  upon  the  same  occasions  of  the 
state,  the  same  means  of  success,  and  die  same  obstacles  to  their  me^ 
sures.  In  Athens  the  whole  people  were  the  sover^gn,  and  each  of 
them  had  an  equal  share  in  the  supreme  authority.  Upon  this  they 
were  continually  intent,  were  fond  of  discoursing  upon  it  themselves, 
and  of  hearing  the  sentiments  of  others.  The  public  affairs  were  the 
business  of  every  individual;  in  which  they  were  desirous  of  being 
fully  informed,  that  they  might  know  how  to  conduct  theonselves  on 
every  occasion  of  war  or.  peace,  which  frequently  offered,  and  to  de<ide 
upon  their  own,  as  well  as  upon  the  destiny  of  their  allies  or  enemies. 
Hence  arose  the  liberty  taken  by  the  comic  poets,  of  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  state  in  their  performances.  The  people  were  so  far 
from  being  offended  at  it,  or  at  the  manner  in  which  those  writers 
treated  the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  that  they  conceived  their 
liberty  in  some  measure  to  consist  in  it. 

Three  poets  particularly  excelled  in  the  ancient  comedy ;  Eupolis, 

*  Quem  ills  non  attigit,  yel  ppUni  qnem  non  TdxaTit?  Esto,  popularea  homlDes,  improbiu,  in 
remp.  seditiocos,  Oleonem,  Cleophontem,  Hyperbokim  Uorii:  patfatAsr  —  Sed  Periclem,  cam 
Jam  8a»  eivitaii  mazina  aactoiitate  plirimoi  aniios  domi  et  belli  prsfaisset,  violari  vertibaa. 
et  eo8  agi  in  sceDO,  non  plos  deeaiti  quam  si  Plautus  notter  voluisset,  ant  NsBTius  P.  et  C» 
Scipioni,  ant  Ctecilins  M.  Oatoni  maledlofre.  •— Kx.  fragm.  Gie.  d«  Rep.  lib.  It. 

*  Ariatopb.  in  Acbam. 
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CfatinuB,  and  AjistopImeB.'  The  htt  is  the  o&Iy  o&o  of  them  whose 
pieoea  have  come  down  to  qa  entire,  mad  out  of  the  great  number  of 
those,  eleven  are  all  that  remain.  He  floitirished  in  an  age  when 
Greece  abounded  with  great  mon,  and  was  oontettporanr  with  So- 
crates and  Suripides,  whom  he  survive  During  the  Peioponnesian 
war,  he  made  his  greatest  figure ;  less  as  a  writer  to  amuse  the  people 
with  his  oomedien,  than  as  a  censor  of  the  government,  retained  to 
reform  the  state,  and  to  be  almost  the  arbiter  of  his  Country. 

He  is  admired  for  an  elegance,  poignancy^  and  happiness  of  expres* 
sion,  or,  in  a  ward^  that  Attic  salt  and  spirit,  to  which  the  Roman 
language  could  never  attain,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  is  more  re- 
markable than  any  other  of  the  Greek  authors."  His  particular 
excellence  was  raiUerv.  None  ever  touched  what  was  ridiculous  in 
the  characters  wh<»n  he  wished  to  expose  with  such  success,  or  knew 
better  hew  to  convey  it  in  all  its  force  to  others.  But  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  lived  in  his  times  to  judge  with  taste  of  his  works. 
The  subtle  salt  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  raill^,  according  to  M. 
Brumoi,  is  evaporated  through  the  length  of  time,  and  what  remains 
of  it  is  become  flat  and  insipid  to  us ;  though  the  sharpest  part  will 
retain  its  vigour  throughout  all  ages^ 

Two  considerable  defects  are  justly  unputed  to  this  poet,  which  vert 
much  obscure,  if  not  entirely  efface  his  glory.  These  are,  low  bat- 
foonery  and  gross  obscenity ;  which  defects  have  been  excused  to  no 
purpose,  from  the  character  of  his  audience ;  the  bulk  of  which  gene^ 
rally  consisted  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dregs  of  the  people,  whom 
however  it  was  as  necessary  to  please  as  the  learned  and  the  rich.  The 
depravity  of  taste  in  the  lower  ord^  of  people,  which  once  banished 
Oratinus  and  his  company,  because  his  scenes  were  not  srossly  comic 
enough  for  them,  is  no  exouse  for  Aristophanes,  as  Menander  could  find 
out  the  art  of  changing  that  grovelling  taste,  by  introducing  a  species 
of  comedy,  not  altogether  so  modest  as  Plutarch  seems  to  insinuate^ 
yet  much  less  Ucentious  than  any  before  his  time. 

The  gross  obscenities  with  which  all  Aristophanes's  comedies  abound, 
have  no  excuse ;  they  only  denote  an  excessive  Ubertinism  in  the  spec^ 
tators,  and  depravity  in  the  poet.  Had  his  works  been  remarkable 
for  the  utmost  wit,  which  however  is  not  the  case,  the  privilege  of 
laughing  himself,  or  of  making  others  laugh,  wodd  have  been  too 

'  Bvpolis,  atquA  Cratiau*  Arkto^ADMqoe  poeln^ 
Atqu«  alii,  quoram  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quia  erat  dignus  d«floribi,  qvod  maltts  ant  ftir, 
Quod  mceehus  foret,  aat  sioarius  ant  alioqui 
Famoius;  mnlta  cum  libettate  nolabant 

Hof.  Sat  ir.  L  I 

With  ArifltopbanM*  satiiia  rage, 
Wlien  anoient  comedy  amua'd  tiie  agt. 
Or  Bnpoli8%  or  Cratinus's  wit» 
And  otliert  that  all-lieena'd  poem  writ; 
Vpm^t  worthj  to  be  abowtiy  eeMfi'd  «ha  sMtie^ 
Ko  pablio  kaa^ey  or  thief  of  loflj  mien ; 
The  loose  adnlt'rer  was  drawn  forth  to  sighif 
The  secret  mnrd'rer  trembling  Iwrk'd  the  night  | 
Vice  plav'd  itself  and  each  ambitious  spark, 
All  boldly  branded  with  the  poet's  mark. 
•  Antiqua  oomcedia  sinoeram  illam  sermonis  AtUci  gratiaih  pfOpe  solft  fetinet.  —  QutntlL. 
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dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  good  manners^  And 
in  th^  case  it  may  well  be  said,  that  it  were  better  to  have  no  wit  at 
all,  than  to  make  so  ill  a  use  of  it.^  M.  Brumoi  is  very  much  to  be 
commended  for  having  taken  care,  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  Angto- 

Ehanes's  writiDgs,  to  throw  a  veil  over  those  parts  of  them  that  might 
ave  given  offence  to  modesty.  Though  such  behaviour  be  the  indis- 
pensable rule  of  religion,  it  is  not  always  observed  by  those  who  pique 
themselves  most  on  their  erudition,  and  sometimes  prefer  the  title  of 
scholar  to  that  of  Christian. 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Jiysander's  time,  who,  upon  having 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  changed  the  form  of  the  government, 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  sa- 
tirical liberty  of  the  theatre  was  offensive  to  them,  and  therefore  they 
thought  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  alteration  is  evi- 
dent, and  confirms  the  refiection  made  before,  upon  the  privilege  of  the 
?oets  to  criticise  with  impunity  the  persons  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
'he  whole  authority  •of  Athens  was  then  invested  in  tyrants.  The 
democracy  was  abolished.  The  people  had  no  longer  any  share  in  the 
government.  Theywere.no  more  the  prince;  their  sovereignty  had 
expired.  The  right  of  giving  their  opinions  and  suffrages  upon  affairs 
of  state  was  at  an  end ;  nor  dared  they,  either  in  their  own  persons  or 
by  the  poets,  presume  to  censure  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  their 
masters.  The  calling  persons  by  their  names  upon  the  stage  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  the  poetical  ill  nature  soon  found  the  secret  of  eluding 
the  intention  of  the  law,  and  of  making  itself  amends  for  the  restraint 
which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  necessity  of  using  feigned  names. 
It  then  apphed  itself  to  discover  the  ridiculous  in  known  characters, 
which  it  copied  to  the  life,  and  from  thence  acquired  the  double  advan- 
tage of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  poets,  and  the  malice  of  the  audi- 
ence, in  a  more  refined  manner ;  the  one  had  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
putting  the  spectators  upon  guessing  their  meaning,  and  the  other  of 
not  bemg  mistaken  in  their  suppositions,  and  of  affixing  the  right  name 
to  the  characters  represented.  Such  was  the  comedy  since  called  the 
middle  comedy^  of  which  there  are  some  instances  in  Aristophanes. 

It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  having  en- 
tirely assured  himself  of  the  empire  of  Greece,  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Thebans,  caused  a  check  to  be  put  upon  the  license  of  the  poets,  which 
increased  daily.  From  thence  the  new  comedy  took  its  birth,  which 
was  only  an  imitation  of  private  life,  and  brought  nothing  upon  the 
stage  but  feigned  names  and  fictitious  adventures. 

Chaoun  peiDt  aveo  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir, 
S'j  Tit  avec  plaisir,  oo  crut  ne  g'y  pa«  yoir. 
L'aTare  dee  premiers  rit  do  tableau  fldele 
D'un  avare  soofont  trao^  snr  son  modele, 
£t  mille  foU  an  fat,  flnemeot  azprim^ 
Meoonnut  le  portrait  stir  luimeme  form^.* 

In  thia  new  glaft*  while  eaofa  hinMelf  anrrey'd, 
He  sat  with  pleasure,  though  himself  was  play'd. 


'  Nimiam  risus  pretinm  est,*  si  Probitatisimpendio  oonstat — Qaintll.  lib.  ^l  •>  t. 
■  Nod  pejus  duxerim  tardi  ingenii  esse  quam  mail. — QaintiL  lib.  L  e.  S. 
Boileau  Art.  Poet.  Chant.  liL 
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The  mis«r  grinii'd  wbile  »varie«  wm  drawn, 
Kor  thought  the  faithful  likeness  was  bis  own; 
His  own  dear  self  no  imaged  fool  eoold  find, 
Bat  saw  a  thousand  other  fopa  design'd. 

This  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  is  that  of  Menander. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  rather  eighty  plays,  according  to  Snidas, 
composed  by  him,  all  of  which  Terence  is  said  to  hare  translated,  there 
remain  only  a  few  fragments.  The  merit  of  the  originals  may  be 
known  by  the  excellence  of  their  copy.  Quintillan,  in  speaking  of 
Menander,  is  not  afraid  to  say,  that  with  the  beauty  of  his  works,  and 
the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  obscured,  or  rather  obliterated  the  fame 
of  all  other  writers  in  the  same  way.*  He  observes  in  another  pas- 
sage, that  his  own  times  were  not  so  just  to  his  merit  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  which  has  been  the  fate  of  many  others  ;  but  that  he  was 
sufficiently  compensated  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  posterity.^  And 
indeed  Philemon,  a  common  poet  who  flourished  in  the  same  age, 
though  older  than  Menander,  was  preferred  before  him. 

IHB  THEATRE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  DB80BIBBD. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  ^schylus  was  the  first  founder  of  a 
fixed  and  durable  theatre,  adorned  with  suitable  decorations.  It  was 
at  first,  as  well  as  the  amphitheatres,  composed  of  wooden  planks,  the 
seats  of  which  rose  one  above  another ;  but  those  breaking  down,  by 
having  too  great  a  weight  upon  them,  the  Athenians,  excessively  ena- 
moured with  dramatic  representation,  were  induced  by  that  accident  to 
erect  those  superb  structures,  which  were  imitated  afterwards  with  so 
much  splendour  by  the  Roman  magnificence.  What  I  shall  say  of 
them  has  almost  as  much  relation  to  the  Roman  as  the  Athenian  thea- 
tres ;  and  is  extracted  entirely  from  M.  Boindin's  learned  dissertation 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,  who  has  treated  the  subject  in  its 
fullest  extent.^ 

The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  divided  into  three  principal  parts ; 
each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  appellation.  The  di\dsion  for  the  actors 
was  called  in  general  the  scene,  or  stage ;  that  for  the  spectators  was 
particularly  termed  the  theatre,  which  must  have  been  of  vast  extent,* 
as  at  Athens  it  was  capable  of  containing  above  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  among  the  Greeks  was  the  place  assigned 
for  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  though  at  Rome  it  was  appropriated 
to  the  senatoi's  and  vestal  virgins.  ^ 

The  theatre  was  of  a  semicircular  form  on  one  side,  and  square  on 
the  other.  The  space  contained  within  the  semicircle  was  allotted  to 
the  spectators,  and  had  seats  placed  one  above  another  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  The  square  part,  in  the  front  of  it,  was  appropriated 
to  the  actors ;  and  in  the  interval,  between  both,  was  the  orchestra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes,  raised  one  upon 

*■  Atque  ille  qnidem  omiKbiu  cjjoadem  opens  aaetoribos  ahstiiUt  nonen,  et  fulgore  quodam 
mm  claritans  tenebras  obduxit. — QuintiL  lib.  z.  o.  1. 

*  <)oidain,  sicut  Menander,  justiora  posterorum,  quam  Bum  SBtatU,  Judicla  8unt  eonjoeoti.— 
Quintil.  lib.  iii.  c  6.  • 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Aeademj  of  Inieript  At.  roL  L  p.  136»  Aa. 

*  Strab.  Ub.  Iz.  p.  895.    Herod.  Ub.  tUL  c  65. 
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another,  which  formed  the  bodj  of  the  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  different  stories  for  the  seats.  From  the  highest  of  these  porticoes 
the  women  saw  the  representation,  corered  from  the  weather.  The 
rest  of  the  theatre  was  uncovered,  and  all  tho  business  of  the  itage 
was  performed  in  the  open  air. 

Each  of  these  stories  consisted  of  nine  rows  of  seats,  including  the 
landing-place,  which  divided  th^a  from  each  other,  and  served  as  a 
passage  from  side  to  side.  But  as  this  landing-place  and  passage  took 
up  the  space  of  two  benches^  there  were  only  seven  to  sit  upon,  and 
consequently  in  each  story  there  were  seven  rows  of  seats.  They  were 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth; 
00  that  the  spectators  had  room  to  sit  with  their  legs  extended,  and 
without  being  incommoded  by  those  of  the  people  above  them,  no  foot- 
boards being  provided  for  them. 

Each  of  these  stories  of  benches  was  divided  in  two  different  man^ 
ners;  in  their  height  by  the  landing-places,  called  by  the  Romans 
proscinctiones,  and  in  their  circumferences  by  several  staircases,  pecu- 
liar to  each  story,  which  intersecting  them  in  right  lines,  tending 
towards  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  gave  the  form  of  wedges  to  the 
ranges  of  seats  between  them,  from  whence  they  were  called  euneu 

Behind  these  stories  of  seats  were  covered  galleries,  through  which  the 
people  thronged  in  the  theatre  by  great  square  opening,  contrived  for 
that  purpose  in  the  walls  next  the  seats.  Those  openmgs  were  called 
vomitoria^  from  the  multitude  of  the  people  crowding  through  them 
into  their  places. 

As  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity  of  the  theatre, 
the  Greeks  contrived  a  means  to  supply  that  defect,  and  to  augment 
the  force  of  the  voice,  and  make  it  more  distinct  and  articulate.  For 
that  purpose  they  invented  a  kind  of  large  vessels  of  copper,  which 
were  disposed  under  the  seats  of  the  theatre  in  such  a  manner,  as  made 
ail  sounds  strike  upon  the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctness. 

The  orchestra  being  situated,  as  I  have  observed,  between  the  two 
other  parts  of  the  theatre,  of  which  one  was  circular  and  the  other 
square,  it  participated  of  the  form  of  each,  and  occupied  the  space 
between  both.     It  was  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  more  particularly  called  the 
orchestra,  from  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  to  dance.^  It  was  appro- 
priated to  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  and  to  all  such  sabaltem  aetors 
as  played  between  the  aots,  and  at  the  end  of  the  representations. 

The  second  was  named  ^vf«.^Xt),  from  its  being  square,  in  the  form  of 
an  altar.     Here  the  chorus  was  generally  placed* 

And  in  the  third,  the  Greeks  generally  disposed  thehr  synaphony  or 
band  of  music.  They  called  it  ^otrx^viev,  from  its  being  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  principal  part  of  the  theatre,  which  they  styled  the 
scene. 

I  shall  describe  here  this  liiird  part  of  the  theatre,  called  liie  scene; 
which  was  also  subdivided  into  three  different  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  properly  called  the  scene,  and 
gave  name  to  this  division*    It  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  building 
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from  side  to  side,  and  was  the  place  allotted  for  the  decorations.  This 
front  had  two  small  wings  at  its  extremity,  from  which  hung  a  large 
curtain,  that  was  let  down  to  open  the  scene,  and  drawn  np  between 
the  acts,  when  any  thing  in  the  representation  made  it  necessary. 

The  second,  called  by  the  Greeks  indifferently  ^rpwrx^w,  and  Xo^ffev, 
and  by  the  Romans  pro$eeniumy  and  pulpituniy  was  a  large  open  space 
in  front  of  the  scene,  in  which  the  actors  performed  their  parts,  and 
which,  by  the  help  of  the  decorations,  represented  either  the  public 
place  or  forum,  a  common  street,  or  the  country ;  but  the  place  so 
represented  was  always  in  the  open  air. 

The  third  division  was  a  part  reserved  behind  the  scenes,  and  called 
by  the  Greeks  wa^aaxfynw>  Here  the  actors  dressed  themselves,  and 
the  decorations  were  locked  up.  In  the  same  place  were  also  kept  the 
machines  of  which  the  ancients  had  abundance  in  their  theatres. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  the  scene  were  roofed,  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  sails,  fastened  with  cords  to  masts,  over  the  rest 
of  the  theatre,  to  screen  the  audience  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But, 
as  this  contrivance  did  not  prevent  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  perspi- 
ration and  breath  of  so  numerous  an  assembly,  the  ancients  took  care 
to  allay  it  by  a  kind  of  rain,  conveying  the  water  for  that  use  above 
the  porticoes,  which  falling  again  in  form  of  dew  through  an  infinity 
of  small  pores,  concealed  in  the  statues  with  which  the  theatre  abounded, 
did  not  only  ^use  a  grateful  coolness  all  around,  but  the  most  fragrant 
exhalations  along  with  it ;  for  this  dew  was  always  perfumed.  When- 
ever the  representations  were  interrupted  by  storms,  the  spectators 
retired  into  the  pcnrticoes  behind  the  seats  of  the  theatre. 

The  passion  of  the  Athenians  for  representationfl  of  this  kind,  is 
inconceivable.  Their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  imagination,  their  under- 
standmg,  all  shared  in  the  satisfaction.  Nothing  ^ve  them  so  sensible 
a  pleasure  in  dramatic  performances,  either  tragic  or  comic,  as  the 
strokes  which  were  aimed  at  the  affiiirs  of  the  public,  whether  pure 
chance  occasioned  the  application,  or  the  address  of  the  poets,  who 
knew  how  to  reconcile  the  most  remote  subjects  with  the  transactions 
of  the  republic.  They  entered  by  that  means  into  the  interests  of  the 
people,  took  occasion  to  soothe  their  passions,  authorise  their  preten- 
sions, justify  and  sometimes  condemn  their  conduct,  entertain  them 
with  agreeable  hopes,  instruct  them  in  their  duty  ih  certain  nice  con 
jectores  f  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  they  often  not  only  acquired 
the  applauses  of  the  spectators,  but  credit  and  influence  in  the  public 
affairs  and  councils ;  hence  the  theatre  became  so  grateflil,  and  so  much 
the  concern  of  the  people.  It  was  in  this  manner,  according  to  some 
authors,  that  Euripides  artfully  adapted  his  traged;^  of  Palamedes^ 
with  the  sentence  passed  against  Socrates,  and  explained,  by  an  Ulus  • 
trious  example  of  antiquity,  the  innocence  of  a  philosopher,  oppressed 
by  a  vile  malignity  supported  against  him  by  power  and  faction. 

Accident  was  often  the  occasion  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  applica- 
tions, which,  from  their  appositeness,  were  very  a^eeable  to  the  people. 
Upon  this  verse  of  ^schylua  in  praise  of  Amphiaraus, 

*  It  if  not  oertain  wh«thef  ihia  piece  wai  prior  or  posterior  to  the  death  of  Soorateo. 
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^  *TU  his  desire 

Not  to  appear,  but  be  the  great  and  good, 

tbe  whole  audience  roee  up,  and  unanimously  applied  it  to  Aristides.^ 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Philopc&men  at  the  Nemsuui  games.  At 
the  instant  he  entered  the  theatre,  these  verses  were  singing  upon  the 
stage, 

He  comes,  to  whom  we  owe 
Our  liberty,  the  noblest  good  below. 

All  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopcemen,^  and  with  clapping 
of  hands,  and  acclamations  of  joy,  expressed  their  veneration  for  the 
hero.  , 

In  the  same  manner,  at  Rome  during  the  banishment  of  Cicero,^ 
when  some  verses  of  Accius,*  which  reproached  the  Greeks  for  their 
ingratitude  in  suffering  the  banishment  of  Telamon,  were  repeated  by 
iEsop,  the  best  actor  of  his  time,  they  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly. 

Upon  another,  though  very  different  occasion,  the  Roman  people 
applied  to  Pompey  the  Great  some  verses  to  this  effect : 

'Tis  oar  aohappiness  lias  mads  thee  great  :* 

and  then  addressing  the  people, 

The  time  shall  come  when  yon  shall  late  deplore 
80  great  a  power  confided  to  suoh  hands; 

the  spectators  obliged  the  actor  to  repeat  these  verses  several  times. 

FONDNESS  FOR  THEATRICAL  BBPRE8BNTATI0NS,  ONB  OF  THB  PBOT- 
OIPAL  CAUSES  OF  THB  DECLINE,  DBGENBRACY,  AND  OOBRUPTION  07 
THE   ATHENIAN  STATE. 

When  we  compare  the  happy  times  of  Greece,  in  which  Europe 
and  Asia  resounded  with  nothing  but  the  fame  of  die  Athenian  victo- 
ries, with  the  latter  ages,  when  the  power  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  had  in  a  manner  subjected  it,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the 
strange  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  that  republic.  But  what  is  most 
material  is  ,the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  progress  of  this  declen- 
sion ;  and  these  M.  de  Tourreil  has  discussed  in  an  admirable  manner, 
in  the  elegant  preface  to  his  translation  of  Demosthenes's  orations. 

There  were  no  longer  at  Athens  any  traces  of  that  manly  and 
vigorous  policy  equally  capable  of  planning  good  and  retrieving  bad 
success.  Instead  of  that,  there  remained  onlv  an  inconsistent  lofti- 
ness, apt  to  evaporate  in  pompous  decrees.  They  were  no  more  those 
Athenians,  who,  when  menaced  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians,  demolished 
their  houses  to  build  ships  with  the  timber,  and  whose  women  stoned 
the  abject  wretch  to  death,  that  proposed  to  appease  the  grand  mo- 
narch by  tribute  or  homage.  The  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  had 
almost  extinguished  that  of  glory,  liberty,  and  independence. 

•  Plut  in  Aristid.  p.  820.  >  Plat  in  Pbilopnm.  p.  8C1 

*  Cio.  in  OraL  pro  SezL  n.  120, 128. 

*  0  ingratifioi  Argiyi,  inanes  Qraily  immemores  beoefleii, 
BxuUre  siyisUs,  siviatis  pelli,  vulsum  patiminL 

•  Cio.  ad  Attio.  1.  iL  Bpist  10.    Yal.  Max.  L  tL  0. 3 
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'  Pericles,  that  great  man,  so  absolute  that  those  who  envied  him 
treated  him  as  a  second  Pisistratus,  was  the  first  author  of  this  dege- 
neracy and  corruption.  With  the  design  of  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  people,  he  ordained,  that  upon  such  days  as  games  or  sacrifices 
were  celebrated,  a  certain  number  of  oboli  should  be  distributed  among 
them ;  and  that,  in  the  assemblies  in  which  affairs  of  state  were  to  be 
discussed,  every  individual  should  receive  a  certain  pecuniary  gratifi- 
cation in  right  of  being  present.  Thus  the  members  of  the  republic 
were  seen  u^r  the  first  time  to  sell  their  care  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  -and  to  rank  among  servile  employments  the  most 
noble  functions  of  the  sovereign  power. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  where  so  excessive  an  abuse  would  end ; 
and  to  remedy  it,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  war,  and  to  make  it  capital  to  advise  upon  any  account  whatso- 
ever, the  application  of  it  to  other  uses;  but  notwithstanding,  the 
abuse  always  subsisted.  At  first  it  seemed  tolerable,  while  the  citizen, 
who  was  supported  at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  deserve  its 
hberality,  by  doing  his  duty  in  the  field  for  nine  months  together. 
Every  one  was  to  serve  in  his  turn,  and  whoever  failed  was  treated  as 
a  deserter,  without  distinction ;  but  at  length  the  number  of  the  trans- 
gressors carried  it  against  the  law,  and  impunity,  as  it  commonly  hap- 
pens, multiplied  their  number.  People  accustomed  to  the  delightful 
abode  of  a  city  where  feasts  and  games  ran  in  a  perpetual  circle,  con- 
ceived an  invmcible  repugnance  for  labour  and  fatigue,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  freebom  men. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  amusement  for  this  indolent 
people,  to  fill  up  the  great  void  of  an  inactive,  useless  life.  Hence 
arose  principally  their  passion,  or  rather  frenzy,  for  public  shows. 
The  death  ot  Epaminondas,  which  seemed  to  promise  them  the  great- 
est advantage,  gave  the  final  stroke  to  their  ruin  and  destruction. 
"Their  courage,"  says  Justin,'  "did  not  survive  that*  illustrious 
Theban.  Free  from  a  rival,  who  kept  theur  emulation  alive,  they 
sunk  into  a  lethargic  sloth  and  effeminacy.  The  funds  for  arma- 
ments by  land  and  sea,  were  soon  lavished  upon  games  and  feasts. 
The  pay  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers  was  distributed  to  the  idle  citizen^ 
enervated  by  soft  and  luxurious  habits  of  life.  The  representations 
of  the  theatre  were  preferred  to  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  Valour 
and  military  knowledge  were  entirely  disregarded.  Great  captains 
were  in  no  estimation,  while  good  poets  and  excellent  comedians  en- 
grossed universal  applause." 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  in  what 
multitudes  the  people  thronged  to  dramatic  performances.  As  no 
expense  was  spared  in  embellishing  them,  exorbitant  sums  were  sunk 
in  the  service  of  the  theatre.  "If,"  says  Plutarch,^  "an  accurate 
calculation  were  to  be  made,  what  each  representation  of  the  dramatic 
pieces,  cost  the  Athenians,  it  would  appear,  that  their  expenses  in 
playing  the  Bacchanalians,  the  Phoenicians,  (Edipus,  Antigone,  Medea, 
and  Electra,  (tragedies  written  either  by  Sophocles  or  Euripides,)  were 


Justin.  L  vi  0.  9.  *  Plat  de  Olor.  Athen.  p.  349. 
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peater  than  those  which  had  been  employed  agunat  the  BarbarianB; 
m  defence  of  the  liberty  and  for  the  preserration  of  Greece."  ^  This 
gave  a  Spartan  just  reascm  to  exclaim,  on  seeing  an  estimate  of  the 
enormous  sums  laid  out  in  these  efforts  of  the  tragic  poets,  and  the 
extraordinary  pains  taJken  by  the  magistrates  who  presided  m  them, 
^^  That  a  people  nnist  be  void  of  sense,  to  appl?  themselyes  in  so  warm 
and  serious  a  manner  to  things  so  frivolous*  For,"  added  he,  ''games 
should  be  only  games ;  and  nothing  is  more  unreasonable  tlum  to  pw- 
chase  a  short  and  triTial  amusement  at  so  great  a  price.  Pleasures  of 
this  kind  agree  only  with  public  rejoicings  and  seasons  of  festivity, 
and  were  desijgned  to  divert  people  at  their  leisure  hours,  but  should 
by  no  means  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  public,  nor  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government" 

''  After  all,"  says  Plutarch,  in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  cited, 
'^  of  what  utility  have  these  tragedies  been  to  Athens,  though  'so  much 
boasted  by  the  people,  and  admired  by  the  rest  of  the  world?  We 
find,  that  the  prudence  of  Themistocles  inclosed  the  city  with  strons 
walls ;  that  the  fine  taste  and  magnificence  of  Pericles  miproved  ana 
adorned  it ;  that  the  noble  fortitude  of  Miliiades  preserved  its  liberty; 
and  that  the  moderate  conduct  of  Gimon  acauired  it  the  empire  and 
government  of  all  Greece."  If  the  wise  ana  learned  poetry  of  Euri- 
pides, the  sublime  diction  of  Sophocles,  the  lofty  buskin  of  .Sschylm, 
have  obtained  equal  advantages  for  the  city  of  Athens,  by  deliverisg 
it  from  impending  calamities,  or  by  adding  to  its  glory,  I  am  wiUine, 
(he  adds,)  that  ''  dramatic  pieces  should  be  placed  m  competition  witn 
larophies  of  victory,  the  poetic  theatre  with  tne  field  of  battle,  and  the 
compositions  of  the  poets  with  the  great  exploits  of  the  generals." 
But  what  a  comparison  would  this  be  ?  On  the  one  side  would  be  seen 
a  few  writers,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  dragging  a  goat  or  an 
ox  after  them,  the  rewards  and  victims  ass^ed  them  for  excelling  in 
tragic  poetry ;  on  the  other,  a  train  of  illustrious  captains,  surrounded 
with  colonies  which  they  founded,  the  cities  which  they  captured,  and 
the  nations  which  they  subjected.  It  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  victo- 
ries of  iBschylus  and  Sophocles,  but  in  remembrance  of  the  glorious 
battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Eurymedon,  and  many  others,  that  so 
many  feasts  are  celebrated  every  month  with  such  pomp  by  the 
Grecians. 

The  conclusion  which  is  hence  drawn  by  Plutarch,  in  which  we  ought 
to  join  him,  is,  that  it  was  the  highest  imprudence  in  the  Athenians 
thus  to  prefer  pleasure  to  duty,  the  passion  for  the  theatre  to  the  love 
of  their  country,^  trivial  representations  to  application  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  to  consume,  in  useless  expenses  and  dramatic  entertainments, 
the  funds  intended  for  the  support  of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon, 
till  then  obscure  and  inconsiderable,  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Athenian  indolence  and  effeminacy  ;^  and  Philip,  instructed  by 

*■  Plut  SympoB.  lib.  r'xl  qnest.  Tii.  p.  710. 

<r*vr0Xwy  Jaravac  kuL  vr^urnitdnw  ipltSia  Karaxo^V^vng  its  rd  ^imrpem, 

■  Quibos  reboi  effeetum  est,  u(  inter  otia  Qneoonun,  sordidotn  et  obsearon  aotea  Mmomdo- 
nam  uomen  emergeret;  et  Philippus,  obaes  triennio  Tbebia  babitus,  £pamii.ondai  et  PelopiUv 
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Ihe  Greeks  themselreB,  among  whom  he  had  for  several  years  applied 
himself  saoeessfuUj  to  the  art  of  war,  was  not  long  before  he  gave 
Greece  a  master^  and  sabjeoted  it  to  the  yoke,  aa  we  shall  see  «in  the 
8e<}ael. 

I  am  now  to  open  an  entirely  new  scene  to  the  reader's  view,  not 
unworthy  his  enrioeity  and  attention.  We  shall  see  two  states  of  no 
great  consideration,  Media  and  Persia,  extend  themselves  far  and  wide, 
ender  the  condnot  of  Gyms,  like  a  torrent  or  a  conflagration,  and  with 
amazing  rapidity,  oonquer  and  subdue  many  provinoes  and  kingdoms. 
We  shidl  see  that  vast  empire  setting  the  nations  under  its  dominion 
in  motion,  the  Peniaas,  Modes,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Indians,  and  many  others,  and  falling,  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia  and 
the  East,  upon  a  country  of  very  small  esrtent,  and  destitute  of  all 
foreign  assistance,  I  mean  Ghreeee.  When,  em  the  one  hand,  we  behold 
BO  many  nations  united  toffether,  such  preparations  for  war,  made  for 
several  years,  widi  so  much  diligence,  innumerable  armies  by  sea  and 
land,  and  such  fleets  as  the  sea  could  hardly  contain ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  two  weak  cities,  Athens  and  Laoediemdn,  abandoned  by 
all  their  aUies,  and  left  almost  Mitirely  to  themselves,  have  we  not 
reason  to  believe,  thai  theee  two  little  cities  are  going  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  an  enemy ;  and  that  no 
vestiges  of  them  will  be  left  remaining  7  And  yet  we  shall  find  diat 
they  prove  victorious,  and,  by  their  invincible  courage,  and  the  several 
battles  they  gained^  both  by  sea  and  land,  wil  make  the  Persian  em^ 
pire  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  ever  again  tmrning  their  arms  against 
Greece. 

The  history  of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  will 
tUuetrate  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  it  is  not  the  number,  but  the 
valour  of  the  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  em  which  dependa 
the  success  of  military  expeditions.  The  reader  will  admire  the  sius 
prising  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  affairs,  whom  neither  all  the  world  in  motion  against  them 
CO<uld  deject,  nor  the  greatest  misfortunes  disconcert;  who  undertook, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  to  make  head  against  innumerable  armies ;  who,, 
notwithstanding  such  a  prodieious  inequality  in  fbroes,  durst  hope  for 
qnccess ;  who  even  eompelled  victory  to  declare  on  tiie  side  of  merit 
and  virtue,  and  taught  all  succeeding  generationa  what  infinite  re^ 
aouFces  aad  expedients  are  to  be  found  in  prud^oe,  valour,  and  expe- 
rience ;  in  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  our  country,  in  the  leve  of  our  duty, 
and  in  all  the  sentiments  of  noble  and  generous  souls. 

This  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  Grecians  will  be  followed  by 
another  among  the  latter  themselves,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
ike  former.  In  the  latter,  there  will  scarce  be  any  actions,  but  what 
in  appearance  are  of  Uttle  consequence,  and  seemingly  unworthy  of  a 
reader's  curiosity,  who  is  fond  of  great  events;  in  Iaw  he  will  meet 
with  little  besides  private  quarrels  between  certahi  cities,  or  some  small 
commonwealths ;  some  inconsiderable  sieges,  (excepting  that  of  Syra- 

▼irtatibas  eraditoa,  reffnnm  M«Qodoiu»  GrsBoin  et  Asia  oerTioiboB,  relat  Jugum  •'^rTitaUi,, 
lmpon«ret  —  Jast.  1.  tL  o.  9. 
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cuse,  one  of  the  mort  importttnt  related  in  mncient  history,)  though 
eewenl  of  these  sieges  were  of  oonsideraUe  duration;  some  battles 
between  armies,  whore  the  numbers  were  small,  and  Irat  little  biood 
shed.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  rendered  these  wars  so  famous  in 
history?  Sallast  informs  ns  in  these  words:  ^The  actions  of  the 
Athenians  doubtless  were  great,  and  yet  I  believe  diey  were  somewhat 
lees  than  fame  reports  thenu  But  because  Athens  abounded  in  noble 
writers,  the  acts  of  that  repnblic  are  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
wi»rld  as  the  most  glwious ;  and  the  gallantry  of  those  heroes  who 
performed  them,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thought  as  transcend* 
ant  as  the  eloquenee  of  these  who  have  described  them." ' 

Sallust,  though  jealous  enough  of  the  glory  the  Romans  had  ac- 
quired by  a  series  of  distingnished  actions,  inth  which  their  history 
abounds,  yet  he  does  justice  in  this  passage  to  the  Grecians,  by  acknow- 
ledging, that  thdr  exploits  were  truly  great  and  illustrions,  thougb 
somewhat  inferior,  in  his  opinicm,  to  their  fame.  What  is,  then,  this 
foreign  and  borrowed  lustre,  which  the  Athenian  actions  have  derived 
from  the  eloquenee  of  their  historians  ?  It  is,  that  the  whole  universe 
agrees  in  looking  noon  them  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that 
ever  were  performed.  Per  terrarum  arbem  Athentennufn  facta  pro 
maximu  celebrentur.  All  nations,  seduced  and  enchanted  as  it  were 
with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  authors,  think  the  exploits  of  that 
peojde  superior  to  any  other  thing  that  was  ever  done  by  any  other 
nation.  This,  accordu^  to  SaUust,  is  the  advantage  the  Athenians 
have  derived  from  the  week  authors,  who  have  thus  excellently  de- 
scribed their  actions ;  and  very  unhappy  it  is  for  us,  that  our  history, 
for  want  of  the  like  assistance,  has  left  a  thousand  bright  actions  and 
fine  sayings  unrecorded,  which  would  have  been  put  in  the  strongest 
light  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  would  have  done  great  honour  to  our 
country. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  are  not 
always  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  action,  or  the  merit  of  the  persons 
who  sharrd  in  it,  by  the  importance  of  the  event.  It  is  rather  in  such 
little  sieges  and  engagonents  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  conduct  and  abilities  of  a  general  are 
truly  conspicuous.  Accordingly  it  is  observed,  that  it  was  chiefly  at 
the  head  of  small  armies,  and  in  countries  of  no  great  extent,  that  onr 
best  generals  of  the  last  age  displayed  their  great  capacity,  and  showed 
themselves  not  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  captains  of  antiquity. 
In  actions  of  this  sort,  chance  has  no  share,  and  does  not  cover  any 
oversights  that  are  committed.  Every  thing  is  conducted  and  carried 
on  by  the  prudence  of  the  general.  Ue  is  truly  the  soul  of  the  army, 
which  neither  acts  nor  moves  but  by  his  direction.  He  sees  every 
thing,  and  is  present  every  where.  Nothing  escapes  his  vigilance  and 
attention.     Orders  are  seasonably  given  and  seasonably  executed. 

*  Athenieostom  ret  {^esUB,  rienti  ego  existimo,  satis  amplsD  magniflcseque  fuerant;  rerum 
aliqaanto  minores,  tamen,  qaaan  fama  femntur.  Sed  quia  provenere  ibt  scriptorum  magna 
ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Atheniensiiim  facta  pro  mazimis  celebraotar.  Ita  eorum,  qssa 
l^ere,  yirtns  tanto  habetnr,  qoantam  earn  Terbis  potaere  extoUer«  prssolara  ingenia.  —  Sat- 
!wt.  Is  BelL  CaUlin. 
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FineBse,  stratagems,  fabe  marohes,  real  or  feigned  attacks,  encamp* 
menta,  decampments,  in  a  word,  every  thing  depends  upon  him  alone. 

On  this  accoont,  the  reading  of  the  Oreek  historians,  such  as  Thti- 
cjdides,  Xenophon,  and  Poljbius,  is  of  infinite  servioe  to  young  offi- 
cers ;  because  those>  histortans,  who  were  also  excellent  commanders, 
eateor  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  military  art,  and  lead  the  readers, 
as  it  were  by  the  band,  through  all  the  sieges  and  battles  they  describe ; 
showing  them,  by  the  example  of  tite  greatest  generals  of  antiquity, 
and  by  a  kind  of  anticipated  experience,  in  what  manner  wftr  is  to  oe 
carried  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  wtth  regard  to  military  exploits,  that  the  Grecian 
history  affords  us  sudi  excdlent  ttodeb;  We  shall  there  find 
celebrated  legislators,  able  politicians,  magistrates  bom  for  govern- 
ment, men  who  have  excelled  in  all  arts  and  sciettces,  philosophers  that 
earned  their  inquiries  as  far  as  possible  in  those'  early  ages,  and  who 
haye  left  us  such  maxims  of  mcNrality  as  might  put  many  Christians  to 
the  blush. 

If  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  celebrated  in  history  may  serve  us 
for  models  in  the  oonduet  of  our  lives,  their  vices  and  failings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  naless  proper  to  caution  and  instruct  us ;  and  the  strict 
regard  which  a  histoirian  is  obliged  to  pay  to  truth,  will  not  allow  him 
to  dissemble  the  latter  through  fear  of  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  the  former. 
Nor  does  what  I  here  advance  contradict  the  rule  laid  down  by  Plu- 
tarch, on  the  same  subject,  ui  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Gimon.^  He' 
requires  that  the  iUustrious  actions  of  great  men  be  represented  in' 
their  full  light :  but  as  to  the  faults,  which  may  sometimes  escape  them> 
through  passion  or  surprise,  or  into  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the 
necessity  of  affairs,'  considering  them  rather  as  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  wanting  to  their  virtue,  than  as  vices  or  crimes  that  proceed 
from  any  corruption  of  the  heart;  such  imperfections  as  these,  he' 
would  have  the  histdrian,  out  of  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  which  produces  nothing  entirely  perfect,  content  himself  with 
touching  very  lightly ;  in  the  same  manner  as  an  able  painter,  when* 
he  has  a  fine  face  to  draw,  in  iribich  he  finds  some  little  blemish  or 
defect,  does  neither  entirdy  suppress  it,  nor  think  himself  obliged  tc 
represent  it  with  a  •  strict  exactness ;  because  the  one  would  spoil  the' 
bcAuty  of  the  pioture,  and  the  other  would  destroy  the  likeness.  The 
very  comparison  Plutarch  uses,  shows  that  he*  speaks  only  of  slight' 
and  excusable  faults.  But  as  to  actions  of  injustice;  violence,  and 
brutality,  they  ought  net  to  be  concealed  or  disguised  on  any  account  ;• 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  allowed  in  his- 
tory as  in  painting,  which  invented  the  profile  to  represent  the  side- 
face  of  a  prince  who  had  lost  an  eye,  and  by  that  means  ingeniously 
concealed  so  disagreeable  a  deformity.^  History,  the  most  essential 
rule  of  which  is  sincerity,  will  by  no  means  admit  of  such  mdulgences,. 
as  indeed  would  deprive  it  of  its  greatest  advantage. 

Shame,  reproach,  infamy,  hatred,  and  the  execrations  of  the  pubhc, 

•  Ja.  Oim.  p.  479, 480.  '  WOiapmrm  fMkm  d^iMft  niwf  if  midar  mwftiftmf, 

•  Hftbel  in  piotnra  ap«etom  tota  fades.    Apellct  tauen  imaginem  Antigoni  latere  tantua^ 
altaro  ostenditi  ut  amiui  oonli  deformitaa  lateret  —  Qointil.  L  ii«  o.  13. 
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which  are  the  inseparable  attendants  on  criminal  and  bratal  actionSy 
are  no  less  proper  to  excite  a  horror  for  vice,  than  the  glory,  which 
perpetually  attend^  good  actions,  is  to  inspire  us  with  the  love  of  virtne. 
And  these,  according  to  Tacitus,  are  the  two  ends  which  every  histo- 
rian ought  to  propose  to  himself,  by  making  a  judicious  choice  of  wliat 
is  most  extraordinary  both  in  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  occasion  that 
public  homage  to  be  paid  to  virtue,  which  is  justly  due  to  it ;  and  to 
create  the  greater  abhorrence  for  vice,  on  account  of  the  eternal 
infamy  that  attends  it.^ 

The  history  which  I  am  writing  furnishes  but  too  many  examples 
of  the  latter  sort.  With  respect  to  the  Persians,  it  will  appear  by 
what  is  said  of  their  kin0H  that  those  princes  whose  power  has  no 
other  bounds  than  those  of  their  will,  often  abandon  themselves  to  all 
their  passions ;  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  resist  the  delu- 
sions of  a  man's  own  greatness,  and  the  flatteries  of  those  that  sur^ 
round  him ;  that  the  liberty  of  gratifying  all  one's  desires,  and  of  doing 
evil  with  impunity,  is  a  dangerous  situation ;  that  the  best  dispositions 
can  hardly  withstand  such  a  temptation ;  that  even  after  having  begnn 
their  career  favourably,  they  are  insenably  corrupted  by  softness  and 
efifeminaoy,  by  pride,  and  their  aversion  to  sincere  counsels ;  uid  that 
it  rarely  happens  they  are  wise  enough  to  consider  that,  when  they 
find  themselves  exalted  above  all  laws  and  restraints,  they  stand  then 
most  in  need  of  moderation  and  wisdom,  both  in  regard  to  themselres 
and  others ;  and  that  in  such  a  situation  thev  ought  to  be  doubly  wise, 
and  doubly  strong,  in  order  to  set  bounds  within,  by  their  reason,  to  a 
power  that  has  none  without. 

With  respect  to  the  Grecians,  the  Peloponnesian  war  will  show  the 
miserable  effects  of  their  intestine  divisions,  and  the  fatal  excesses  into 
which  they  were  led  by  tiioir  thirst  of  dominion,  scenes  of  injustice, 
ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  together  with  the  open  violation  of  treaties, 
or  mean  artifices  and  unworthy  tricks  to  elude  their  execution.  It 
will  show,  how  scandalously  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  do- 
based  themselves  to  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  begluds  of  money  from 
them ;  how  shamefully  the  great  deliverers  of  Greece  renounced  the 

S^ory  of  all  {heir  past  labours  and  exploits,  by  stoq[)ing  and  makinji; 
eir  court  to  certain  haughty  and  insolent  satraps,  and  by  going  sab- 
cessively,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
common  enemy,  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered;  and  in  what 
manner  they  employed  the  succours  they  obtained  from  them,  in  op> 
pressing  their  ancient  allies,  and  extending  their  own  territories  by 
unjust  and  violent  methods. 

On  both  sides,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person,  we  shall  find  a 
surprising  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  glorious 
actions  and  mean  sentiments;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,. we  dkall  be 
ready  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  these  can  be  the  same  persons  and  the 
same  people,  of  whom  such  different  things  are  related ;  and  whether 

>  Exequi  sententiM  haud  institai,  nisi  insignes  per  honestam  aat  notablli  dedeoore ;  quod 
prMoipuam  manus  annalium  nor,  do  rirtales  liloontiir,  ntquo  pravb  diotif  fAOtiM|ttO  ez  poft. 
Mritato  et  infamia  raeuu  sit  —  TadU  Annal.  1.  iii.  06. 
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it  be  possible  that  such  a  bright  and  shining  light,  and  such  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  and  darkness,  can  proceed  from  the  same  source  ** 

The  Persian  history  includes  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen years,  during  the  reigns  of  six  kings  of  Persia ;  Darius,  the  first 
of  the  name,  the  son  of  Hystaspes ;  Xerxes  the  first ;  Artaxerxes,  sur- 
named  Longimanus;  Xerxes  the  second;  Sogdianus;  (the  two  last 
reigned  but  a  short  time^)  and  Darius  the  second,  commonly  called 
Darius  Nothus.  This  history  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  3483, 
and  extends  to  the  year  8600,  As  this  whole  period  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  I  shall  also  divide  it  into  two  distinct  books. 

The  first  part,  which  consists  of  ninety  years,  extends  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  first  to  the  forty-second  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  began ; 
that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  8483  to  the  year  3578.  This  part 
chiefly  contains  the  different  enterprises  and  expeditions  of  the  Per- 
sians against  Greece,  which  never  produced  more  great  men  or  greater 
events,  nor  ever  displayed  more  conspicuous  or  more  solid  virtues. 
Here  will  be  seen  the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Ar- 
temisium,  Salamis,  Platsea,  Micale,  Eurymedon,  &c.  Here  the  most 
eminent  commanders  of  Greece  signalized  their  courage;  Miltiades, 
Leonidas,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Gimon,  Pausanias,  Pericles,  Thucy- 
dides,  kc. 

To  enable  the  reader  the  more  easily  to  recollect  what  passed  within 
this  space  Af  time  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  the 
history  of  both  which  nations  is  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Greeks,  I  shall  here  set  down  in  few  words  the  principal 
epochs  relating  to  them. 

BPOOHS  OF  THE  JEWISH  HISTORY. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  returned  from  their  Babylonish 
captivity  to  Jerusalem,  under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel.  Usher  is  of 
opinion  that  the  history  of  Esther  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Darius.  The  Israelites,  under  the  shadow  of  tins  prince'sprotection, 
and  animated  by  the  warm  exhortations  of  the  prophetsLHaggai  and 
Z6<^ariah,  did  at  last  finish  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  many  years  by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Ar- 
taxerxes was  no  less  favourable  to  the  Jews  than  Darius ;  he  first  of 
all  sent  Esra  to  Jerusalem,  who  restored  the  public  worship,  and  the 
observation  of  the  law ;  then  Nehemiah,  who  caused  walls  to  be  built 
round  the  citv,  and  fortified  it  against  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours, 
-who  were  jealous  of  its  reviving  greatness.  It  is  thought  that  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  or  that  he 
prophesied  not  long  after  him. 

This  interval  of  the  sacred  history  extends  from  the  reign  of  Darius 
L  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  8486  to  the  year  8581.  After  which  the 
Scripture  is  entirely  silent,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

EPOCHS  OF  THE  ROMAN  HISTORT. 

The  firot  year  of  Darius  I.  was  the  238d  of  the  building  of  Rome 
Tarquin  the  Proud  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  about  ten  years  titer 
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wards  was  expelled,  when  the  consular  government  was  substituted  for 
that  of  the  kings.  In  the  succeeding  part  of  this  period^  happened 
the  war  against  Porsenna ;  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ; 
Goriolanus's  retreat  among  the  Yolsci,  and  the  war  that  ensued  there- 
upon ;  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against  the  Latins,  the  Vejentes,  the 
Yolsci,  and  other  neighbouring  nations ;  the  death  of  Virginia  under 
the  Decemvirate ;  the  disputes  between  the  people  and  senate  about 
marriages  and  the  consulship,  which  occasioned  the  creating  of  mili- 
tary tribunes  instead  of  consuls.  This  period  of  time  terminates  in 
the  323d  jear  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  second  part,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  years,  extends  from 
the  forty-third  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  the  death  of  Darius 
Nothus ;  that  is  from  the  year  of  the  world  3578  to  the  year  3600. 
It  contains  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
continued  twenty-seven,  of  which  Greece  and  Sicily  were  the  seat,  and 
wherein  the  Greeks,  who  had  before  triumphed  over  the  barbarians, 
turned  their  arms  aeainst  each  other.  Among  the  Athenians,  Pericles, 
Nicias,  and  Alcibiades ;  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  Brasidas,  Gylip- 
pus,  and  Lysander,  eminently  distinguished  themselves. 

Rome  continued  to  be  agitated  by  different  disputes  between  the 
senate  and  people.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and  about  the 
860th  year  of  Kome,  the  Romans  formed  the  siege  of  Neji,  which 
lasted  ten  years. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  ei^ty  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,^  the  Heracudse,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  returned 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Lacedsemon, 
where  two  of  them,  who  were  brothers,  Euristhenee  aiid  Procles,  sons 
of  Aristodemus,  reigned  jointly  together.^  Herodotus  observe^  that 
these  two  brothers  were  during  their  whole  lives  at  variance,  and  that 
almost  all  their  descendants  inherited  the  like  disposition  of  mutual 
hatred  and  antipathy ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  will  admit 
of  no  purtn^rslup,  and  that  two  kings  will  always  be  too  many  for 
one  kingdom !  However,  after  the  death  of  these  two,  the  descendants 
of  both  still  continued  to  sway  the  sceptre  jointly ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  Ihese  two  branches  subsisted  for  near  nine  hundred  yeaars, 
from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into  the  Peloponnesus  to  tlie  death 
of  Cleomenes,  and  supplied  Sparta  with  kings  without  interruptiony 
and  that  generally  in  a  regular  succession  from  father  to  son,  especiallj 
in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

.     THB  ORIGIN   AND   CONDITION   OF  THB   ELOTiB^  0&  HELOTS. 

When  the  LacedeBmonians  first  began  to  settle  in  Peloponnesus, 
they  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  inhabitante  of  the  country, 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  subdue  one  after  another  by  force  of  arms, 
or  receive  into  their  alliance  on  easy  and  equitable  terms,  with  the 
imposition  of  a  small  tribute.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  city,  called  Elos, 
not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  after  having  submitted  to  the  yoke,  as 
others  had  done,  revolted  openly,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.* 

■  A.  M.  3S0.0.  Ant.  J.  C.  1104.      *  Lib.  tL  c  62.      *  Lib.  TiU.  p.  S65.  Plat  In  Lyeurg.  ^  4!k 
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Agis,  the  son  of  Eiiristhenes,  newly  settled  on  the  throne,  was  sensible 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  first  revolt,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately marched  with  an  army  against  thetb,  together  with  Soils,  his 
colleague.  They  laid  siege  to  Sie  city,  which,  after  a  pretty  long 
resistance,  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  prince  thought 
it  proper  to  make  such  an  example  of  them,  ae  should  intimidate  all 
their  neighbours,  and  deter  them  from  the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not 
alienate  their  minds  by  too  cruel  a  treatment ;  for  which  reason  he 
put  none  to  death.  He  spared  the  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  at 
the  same  time  deprived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  reduced  them  all  to 
a  state  of  slavery.  From  thenceforward  mey  were  employed  in  all 
mean  and  servile  offices,  and  treated  with  extreme  rigour.  These  were 
the  people  who  were  called  Elot»  or  Helots.  The  number  of  them 
exceedingly  increased  in  process  of  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  giving 
undoubtedly  the  same  name  to  all  the  people  whom  they  reduced  to 
the  same  condition  of  servitude.  As  they  themselves  were  averse  to 
labour,  and  entirely  addicted  to  war,  they  left  the  cultivation  of  their 
land  to  these  slaves,  assigning  evexj  one  of  them  a  certain  portion  of 
ground,  the  produce  of  whi^  they  were  obliged  to  carry  every  year 
to  their  respective  masters,  who  endeavoured,  by  all  sorts  of  ill  usage, 
to  make  their  yoke  more  grievous  and  insupportable.  This  was  oer- 
tainly  very  bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to  breed  a  vast  number  of 
dangerous  enemies  in  the  v^ry  heart  of  the  state,  who  were  always 
rewij  to  take  arms  and  revolt  on  everr  occasion.  The  Romans  acted 
more  prudently  in  this  respect ;  for  they  incorporated  the  conquered 
nations  into  their  state,  by  admitting  them  to  the  freedom  of  their 
city,  and  thereby  converted  them  from  enemies  into  brethren  and  fel- 
low citizeiuL 

LTGURGUS,   THB  LAGEBiBMONUN  LAWGIYEB. 

EirKTTioH,  or  Eurypon,  as  he  is  named  by  others,  succeeded  Soils. 
In  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  render  his  govern- 
ment agreeable,  he  thought  fit  to  recede,  in  some  points,  from  the 
absolute  power  exercised  by  the  kings,  his  predecessors ;  this  rendered 
his  name  so  dear  to  his  subjects,  that  all  his  descendants  were  from 
him  called  Emrytionidse.^  jaut  this  relaxation  gave  birth  to  horrible 
confusion  and  an  unbounded  licentiousness  in  Sparta,  which  for  a  long 
time  occasioned  infinite  mischiefs.  The  people  became  so  insolent, 
that  nothing  could  restrain  them.  If  Eurytion's  successors  attempted 
to  recover  their  authority  by  force,  they  became  odious;  and;  if, 
through  complaisance  or  wAikness,  they  chose  to  dissemble,  their  mild- 
ness served  only  to  render  them  contemptible ;  so  that  order  was  in  a 
tnanner  abolished,  and  the  laws  no  longer  regarded.  These  confusions 
hastened  the  death  of  Lycurgus's  father,  whose  name  was  Eunomus, 
and  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.  Polydectes,  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  dying  soon  after  without  children,  every  body  expected 
Lycurgus  would  have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was  so  m  effect,  as 
long  as  the  pregnancy  of  his  brother's  wife  was  uncertain ;  but  as  soon 
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as  that  wae  manifest,  he  declared  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  her 
child,  m  case  it  proved  a  son ;  and  from  that  moment  he  took  upon 
himself  the  administration  of  the  government,  as  guardian  to  his 
unborn  nephew,  under  the  title  of  prodicos,  which  was  the  name  given 
bv  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  guardians  of  their  kings.  When  the 
child  was  bom,  Ljcurgus  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  ta 
the  company  that  were  present,  beholdj  my  lords  of  Sparta,  this  new- 
bom  child  is  your  king  :  and  at  the  same  time  he  put  the  infant  in 
the  king's  seat,  and  named  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy  the  peo- 
ple expressed  upon  occasion  of  his  birth.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  history,  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of  Lycurgus, 
the  reformation  he  made,  and  the  excellent  laws  he  established  in 
Sparta.  Agesilaua  was  at  this  time  king  in  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family. 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE   ARGIVES  AND  THE  LACEDEMONIANS. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  a  war  broke  ont 
between  the  Argives  and  Laced»monians,  on  account  of  a  little  ooon- 
try,  called  Thyrea,  that  lay  upon  the  confines  of  the  two  states,  and 
to  which  each  of  them  pretended  a  right.^  When  the  two  armies  ^vrere 
ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood,  that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  three  hundred 
of  the  bravest  men  on  both  sides ;  and  that  the  land  in  question  should 
become  the  property  of  the  victorious  party.  To  leave  the  oombataats 
more  room  to  engage,  the  two  armies  retired  to  some  distance.  Thoee 
generous  champions,  then,  who  had  all  the  courage  of  two  mighty 
armies,  boldly  advanced  towards  each  other,  and  fought  with  so  inueh 
resolution  and  fury,  that  the  whole  number,  except  three  men,  two  on 
the  Argives,  and  one  on  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  lay  dead  upon  the 
spot,  and  only  the  night  parted  them.  The  two  Argives  looking 
upon  themselves  as  the  conquerors,  made  what  haste  they  could  to 
Argos  to  carry  the  news:  the  sinele  Laced»monian,  Othryades  bjr 
name,  instead  of  retiring,  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  Ihe  Argiv^  and 
carrying  their  arms  into  the  Jjacedsemonian  camp,  continued  in  his 

g>st.  The  next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of  b^tle. 
oth  sides  laid  equal  claim  to  the  victory ;  the  Argives,  because  they 
had  more  of  their  champions  left  alive  than  the  enemy  had;  the 
Lacedaemonians,  because  the  two  Argives  that  remained  alive  had  fled  ; 
whereas  their  single  soldier  had  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle, 
and  had  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  enemy ;  in  short,  they  could  not 
determine  the  dispute  without  coming  to  another  engagement.  Here 
fortune  declared  in  favour  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  little  terri- 
tory of  Thyrea  was  the  prize  of  their  victory.  But  Othryades,  not 
able  to  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  his  brave  companions,  or  of 
enduring  the  sight  of  Sparta  after  their  death,  killed  himself  on  the 
same  iield  of  battle  where  they  had  fought,  resolving  to  have  one  fate 
and  tomb  with  them. 

'  Herod.  L  i.  d.  83. 
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WABS   BBTWEBN  THE  MESSENIANS  AKD  THE  LACEDJBMONIANS. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  several  wars  between  the  Messeniana 
and  the  Lacedsemonians,  all  of  them  very  fierce  and  bloody.  .  Mes- 
senia  was  a  country  in  Peloponnesus,  not  far  westward  from  Spkrta ; 
it  was  of  inconsiderable  strength,  and  was  goyemed  by  its  own  Kings. 

THE  FIBST  MES8EKIAN  WAR. 

The  first  Messenian  war  lasted  twenty  years,  and  broke  out  in  the 
second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad.*  The  Lacedsemonians  pretended 
to  have  received  several  considerable  injuries  from  the  Messenians, 
and  among  others,  that  of  having  had  their  daughters  ravished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Messenia,  when  they  went  according  to  custom,  to  a 
temple  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  two  nations ;  as  also  that  of 
the  murder  of  Telecles,  their  king,  which  was  a  conseauence  of  the 
former  outrage.  Probably  a  desire  of  extending  their  aominion,  and 
of  seizing  a  territory  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them,  might  be  the 
true  cause  of  the  war.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  war  broke  out  in 
the  reign  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  kings  of  Sparta,  at  the  time 
when  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  still  decennial. 

Euphaes,  the  thirteenth  descendant  from  Hercules,  was  then  king 
of  Messenia.^  He  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Gleonnis.  The 
Lacedsemonians  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Amphea,  an 
inconsiderable  city,  which,  however,  they  thought,  would  be  a  very  con- 
venient depot  for  arms.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  first  blow  served  only  to  animate 
the  Messenians,  by  showing  them  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the 
enemy,  if  they  did  not  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  The  Lacedse- 
monians, on  their  part,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  or  return  to  Sparta,  till  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  cities  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Messenians ;  so  much  did 
th^  rely  upon  their  strength  and  vsdour. 

Two  battles  were  fought,  wherein  the  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  But  after  the  second,  the  Messenians  sufiered  extremely  through 
the  want  of  provisions,  which  occasioned  a  great  desertion  in  their 
troops,  and  at  last  brought  pestilence  among  them.' 

Hereupon  they  consulted  the  oracle  at  Ddphoe,  which  directed  them, 
in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  to  offer  up  a  virgin  of  the 
royal  blood  in  sacrifice.  Aristomenes,  who  was  of  the  race  of  the 
Epy tides,  offered  his  own  daughter.  The  Messenians  then  considering, 
that  if  they  left  garrisons  in  all  their  towns,  they  should  extremely 
weaken  their  army,  resolved  to  abandon  them  aU  except  Ithoma,  a 
little  place  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  about  which 
they  encamped  and  fortified  themselves.  In  this  situation  were  seven 
yeiurs  spent,  during  which  nothing  passed  but  slight  skirmishes  on  both 
sidee,  the  Lacedemonians  not  daring,  in  all  that  time,  to  force  the 
enemy  to  a  battle. 
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Indeed,  they  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  them;  not 
was  there  any  thing  but  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves,  that  made  them  continue  so  burdensome  a  war. 
What  gave  them  the  greatest  uneasiness,  was  their  apprehension  lest 
their  absence  and  distance  from  their  wives  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  miffht  still  continue  many  more,  should  destroy  their  families  wt 
home,  and  leave  Sparta  destitute  of  citizens.^  To  prevent  this  mis- 
fortune, they  sent  ho^ie  such  of  their  soldiers  aa  were  come  to  the  army 
since  the  fore-mentioned  oath  had  been  taken,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
prostituting  their  wives  to  their  embraces.  The  childreaa  that  sprung 
from  these  unlawful  connexions,  were  called  PartAemsa^  a  name  given. 
to  them  to  denote  the  infamy  of  their  birth.  Ab  soon  as  they  were 
grown  up,  not  being  able  to  endure  such  an  opprobrious  distinction,  thej 
panished  themselves  from  Sparta  with  one  consent,  and  under  the  con- 
duct of  Phalanthus,^  went  and  settled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy,  afiber 
driving  out  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  wafl  the  thirteenth  of 
Euphaes's  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Ithonuu' 
Euphaes  pierced  through  the  battalions  of  Theopompus  with  too  mock 
heat  and  precipitation  for  a  king.  He  there  received  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  several  of  which  were  mortal.  He  fell,  and  seemed  to  hsve 
expired.  Whereupon  wonderful  efforts  of  courage  were  exerted  on 
both  sides ;  b^  the  one,  to  carry  off  the  king ;  by  the  other,  to  save 
him.  Gleonnis  killed  eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him  alon^ 
and  spoiled  them  of  their  arms,  which  he  committed  to  the  custodj  of 
some  of  his  soldiers.  He  himself  received  several  wounds^  all  in  the 
fore-part  of  his  body,  which  was  a  certain  proof  that  he  had  never 
turned  his  baek  upon  his  enemies.  Aristomenes,  fighting  on  the  saaone 
occasion,  and  for  the  same  end,  killed  five  Lacedaemonians,  whose  spoils 
he  likewise  carried  off,  without  receiving  any  wound.  In  short,  the 
king  was  saved  and  carried  off  by  the  Messenians ;  and  all  mangled  a&d 
bloody  as  he  was,  he  expressed  great  joy  that  they  had  not  been  worsted. 
Aristomenes,  after  the  battle  was  over,  met  Cleonnis,  who,  by  reason 
of  his  wounds,  could  neither  walk  by  himself,  nor  with  the  assistance 
of  those  that  lent  him  their  hands.  He  therefore  took  him  upon  his 
shoulders  without  quitting  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  they  had  applied  the  first  dressing  to  the  wounds  of  tlie 
king  of  Messenia  and  of  his  officers,  there  arose  a  new.  contention 
among  the  Messenians,  that  was  pursued  with  as  much  warmth  aj9  the 
former,  but  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  yet  the  consequence  of 
the  other.  The  affair  in  question  was  the  adjudging  the  prize  of  glory 
to  him  that  had  signalized  his  valour  most  in  the  late  engagement* 
For  it  was  a  custom  among  them,  publicly  to  proclaim  after  a  battle 
the  name  of  the  man  that  had  shown  the  greatest  courage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  proper  to  animate  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire 
them  with  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  to  stifle  the  natural  appre- 
hension of  death  and  danger.  Two  illustrious  champions  entered  the 
lists  on  this  occasion,  namely,  Cleonnis  and  Aristomenes. 

*  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  378.         ■  Et  regoato  petam  Laooni  rnra  PhaIuto.~Hor.  Od.  ri.  L  2. 
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The  kiiig,  notwithstanding  his  weak  condition,  bdng  attended  with 
the  principal  officers  of  his  anny,  presided  in  the  councfl,  where  tint 
important  dispute  was  to  be  deoided.  Each  competitor  pleaded  his  own 
cause.  Gleonnis  began  fuid  founded  his  pretenoons  upon  the  great 
number  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain,  and  upon  the  multitude  of  wounds 
he  had  receiyed  in  the  action,  which  were  se  many  undoubted  testimo- 
nies of  the  oourage  with  which  he  had  faced  both  death  and  danger ; 
whereas  the  condition  in  which  Aristomeues  came  out  of  the  engage 
ment,  without  hurt  and  irithout  wound,  seemed  to  show  that  he  had 
been  yer  j  earful  of  his  own  person,  or  at  most,  could  only  proye  that 
he  had  been  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  braye  or  courageous  than 
himself.  And  as  to  his  haying  carried  the  king  on  his  shoulders  into 
the  camp,  that  action  indeed  might  serye  to  proye  the  strength  of  his 
body,  but  nothing  farther ;  and  the  thing  in  dispute  at  this  time,  says 
he,  is  not  strength,  but  yalour. 

The  only  thing  Aristomenes  was  reproached  for,  was  his  not  being 
wounded;  therefore  he  confined  himself  to  that  point,  and  answered  in 
the  following  manner :  ^^  I  am,"  says  he,  '^  called  fortunate,  because  I 
haye  escaped  from  the  battle  without  wounds.  If  that  were  owing  to 
my  cowardice,  I  should  deserve  another  epithet  than  that  of  fortunate; 
and  instead  of  being  admitted  to  dispute  the  piize,  ought  to  undergo 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  punish  cowards.  But  what  is  objected  to 
me  as  a  crime,  is  in  truth  my  greatest  glory.  For,  if  my  enemies,  as- 
tonished at  my  yaiour,  durst  not  yenture  to  attack  or  oppose  me,  it  is 
no  small  degree  of  merit,  that  I  made  them  fear  me ;  or  if  irhile  they 
engaged  me,  I  had  at  the  same  time  strength  to  cut  them  in  pieces, 
and  ^dll  to  guard  against  their  attacks,  I  must  then  haye  been  at  once 
both  yaliant  and  prudent.  For  whoeyer,  in  the  midst  of  an  engage* 
ment,  can  expose  himself  to  danger  with  caution  and  security,  ^ows 
that  he  ezcds  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  yirtoes  of  the  mind  and  the 
body.  As  for  courwe,  no  man  living  can  reproach  Gleonnis  with  any 
want  of  it;  but,  for  bs  honour's  sake,  I  am  sorry  that  he  should  appear 
to  want  gratitude." 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  harangues,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
vote.  The  whole  army  was  in  suspense,  and  nnpatiently  waited  for 
the  decision.  No  dispute  could  be  so  warm  and  interesting  as  this.  It 
is  not  a  competition  for  gold  or  silver,  but  solely  for  honour.  The 
proper  reward  of  virtue  is  pure  disinterested  glory.  Here  the  judges 
are  unsuspected.  The  actions  of  the  competitors  still  speak  for  thenu 
It  is  the  king  himself,  surrounded  with  his  officers,  who  presides  and 
adjudges.  A  whole  army  are  the  witnesses.  The  field  of  battle  is  a 
tribunal  without  partiality  and  cabal.  In  short,  all  the  votes  concurred 
in  fervour  of  Aristomenes,  and  adjudged  him  the  prize. 

Euphaes,  the  king,  died  not  many  days  after  the  decision  of  thn 
affair.^  He  had  r^gned  thirteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  had 
been  engaged  in  war  with  the  Laced»monians.  as  he  died  without 
children,  he  left  the  Messenians  at  liberty  to  choose  his  suooessor. 
Gleonnis  and  Damis  were  candidates  in  oppositicm  to  Aristomenes ;  but 
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he  was  elected  king  in  preference  to  thenu  When  he  wbs  on  the 
throne,  he  did  not  ecruple  to  confer  on  hiB  two  rivals  the  prindpal 
offices  of  the  state.  All  strongly  attached  to  the  public  good,  eyen 
more  than  to  their  own  glory;  competitors,  but  not  enemies,  these  great 
men  were  actuated  by  a  seal  for  their  country,  and  were  neither  friends 
nor  adversaries  to  one  anoiher,  but  for  its  preservation. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  late  Monsienz 
Boivin,  the  elder,  and  have  made  use  of  his  learned  dissertation  upon 
a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  the  world  was  little  acquainted 
with.  He  supposes,  and  proves  in  it,  that  the  king  spoken  of  in  thst 
fragment  is  Euphaes,  and  that  Aristomenes  is  the  same  that  Pausanias 
called  Aristodemus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  are 
called  by  two  different  names.^ 

Aristomenes,  otherwise  called  Aristodemus,  reigned  near  seven  years, 
and  was  equally  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  war  still 
continued  all  this  time.'  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  beat  the 
Lacedaemonians,  took  their  king  Theopompus,  and,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
and  Ithoma,  sacrificed  three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom  the  king 
was  the  principal  victim.  Shortly  after,  Aristodemus  sacrificed  hiia- 
self  upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  in  conformity  to  the  answer  of  an 
oracle.  Damis  was  his  successor,  but  without  taking  upon  him  the 
title  of  king. 

After  his  death,  the  Messenians  had  never  any  success  in  their 
affairs,  but  found  themselves  in  a  very  wretched  and  hopeless  condi- 
tion.^ Being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
provisions,  they  abandoned  Ithoma,  and  fled  to  such  of  their  allies  as 
were  nearest  to  them.  The  city  was  immediately  razed,  and  all  the 
people  that  remained  submitted.  They  were  made  to  engage  by  oath 
never  to  forsake  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  never  to  revolt 
from  them ;  a  very  useless  precaution,  only  proper  to  make  them  add 
the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their  rebellion.  Their  new  masters  imposed  no 
tribute  upon  them,  but  contented  themselves  with  obliging  them  to 
bring  to  the  Spartan  market,  one  half  of  the  corn  they  should  reap 
every  harvest.  It  was  likewise  stipulated,  that  the  Messenians,  bo^ 
men  and  women,  should  attend  in  mourning  the  funerals  of  the  kin^^ 
and  the  chief  citizens  of  Sparta ;  which  the  Lacedaemonians  probably 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  dependence,  and  as  a  kind  of  homage  paid 
to  their  nation.  Thus  ended  the  first  Messenian  war,  after  naving 
lasted  twenty  years.* 

THE  SECOND  MESSEKIAN  WAR. 

The  lenity  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  treated  the  Messenians 
at  first,  was  of  no  lone  duration.^  When  once  they  found  the  whole 
country  had  submitteo,  and  thought  the  people  incapable  of  giving 
them  any  further  trouble,  they  returned  to  their  natural  character  of 
insolence  and  haughtiness,  that  often  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and 
sometimes  even  into  ferocity.     Instead  of  treating  the  vanquished  with 

■  Memoira  of  the  Academy  of  InsoriptloDs,  Vol.  II.  p.  84 — 115. 

•  Clem.  Alez.  in  P>otrop.  p.  20.    Biueb.  in  Pr»p.  L  iv.  o.  16.     '  Paaaui.  1.  iy.  p.  241,  t4X 
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kindnes:},  as  friends  and  allies,  and  endearonring  bj  gentle  means  to 
win  those  whom  they  had  subdued  by  force,  they  seemed  intent  upon 
nothing  but  aggravating  their  yoke,  and  making  them  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  subjection.  They  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  delivered 
them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  collectors  of  those  taxes,  save  no  ear  to 
their  complaints,  rendered  them  no  justice,  treated  them  likSe  vile 
slaves,  and  committed  the  most  heinous  outrages  against  them. 

Man,  who  is  bom  for  liberty,  can  never  reconcile  himself  to  servi- 
tude ;  the  most  gentle  slavery  exasperates,  and  provokes  him  to  rebel. 
What  could  be  expected,  then,  from  so  cruel  a  one  as  that  under  which 
the  Messenians  groaned  ?  After  having  endured  it  with  great  uneasi* 
ness  near  forty  years,  they  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  liberty.^  This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  twenty- 
third  Olympiad ;  ^  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  then  made  annual ; 
and  Anaxander  and  Anaxidamus  reigned  at  Sparta. 

The  Messenians'  first  care  was,  to  strengthen  themselves  with  the 
alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  These  they  found  well  inclined 
to  enter  into  their  views,  as  very  agreeable  to  their  own  interests* 
For  it  was  not  without  jealousy  and  apprehension,  that  they  saw  so 
powerful  a  city  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  which  manifestly  seemed 
to  aim  at  extending  her  dominion  over  all  the  rest.  The  people,  there- 
fore, of  Elis,  the  Argives  and  Sicyonians,  declared  for  the  Messenians. 
But  before  thdr  forces  were  joined,  a  battle  was  fou^t  between  the 
LacedsBmonians  and  Messenians.  Aristomenes,^  the  second  of  that 
name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  oommander  of  intrepid 
courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war.  The  Laoedsamonians  were 
beaten  in  this  engagement.  Aristomenes,  to  give  the  enemy  at  first 
an  advantageous  opinion  of  his  bravery,  knowing  what  influence  it  has 
on  the  success  of  future  enterprises,  boldly  ventured  to  enter  into 
Sparta  by  night,  and  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who 
was  snmamed  Ghalcioecos,  to  hang  up  a  shield,  on  which  was  an  inscrip- 
tion, signifying  that  it  was  a  present  offered  by  Aristomenes  to  the 
goddess,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Laoedsemonians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  astonish  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  they 
were  still  more  alarmed  at  the  formidable  league  that  was  formed 
against  them.  The  Delphic  oracle,  which  they  consulted,  in  order  to 
Imow  by  what  means  they  should  be  successful  in  this  war,  directed 
them  to  send  to  Athens  for  a  commander,  and  to  submit  to  his  counsel 
and  conduct.  This  was  a  very  mortifying  step  to  so  haughty  a  city  as 
Sparta.  But  the  fear  of  incurring  the  god's  displeasure  by  a  du'ect 
disobedience,  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations.  They  sent  an 
embassy,  therefore,  to  the  Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens  were 
somewhat  perplexed  at  this  request.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  not 
sorry  to  see  the  Lacedsemonians  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  were 
far  &om  desiring  to  furnish  them  with  a  good  general ;  on  the  other, 

*  Cnm  per  oompliirM  annoi  gravU  seryitatLi  Terbera,  plernmque  m  vincula,  caoteraqa* 
eaptiriutis  mala  perpessi  eisent,  post  longam  pflenainai  patientiam  bellum  instanrant  — * 
Jiutin.  L  UL  0.  5. 
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"  Acoordinz  to  several  historians,  there  was  another  Aristomenee  in  the  first  Messenian 
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they  were  afraid  also  of  disobeying  the  god.  To  extricate  themselves 
out  of  this  difficulty,  they  offered  the  LacedsemoBians  a  person  called 
Tyrta&us.  He  was  a  poet  by  profession,  and  had  something  original  in 
the  turn  of  his  mind,  and  disagreeable  in  his  person,  for  he  was  lame. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  Lacedsemonians  received  him  as  a 
general  sent  them  by  heaven  itself.  Their  successes  did  not  at  first 
answer  their  expectation,  for  they  lost  three  battles  successively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  discouraged  by  so  many  disappointments,  and 
out  of  all  hopes  of  better  success  for  the  future,  were  absolutely  bent 
upon  returning  to  Sparta,  and  marching  home  again  with  their  forces. 
Tyrtseus  opposed  this  design  very  warmly,  and  at  length  brought  them 
over  to  his  opinion.  He  addressed  the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them 
some  verses  lie  had  made  on  the  occasion,  and  on  which  he  had  be- 
stowed great  pains  and  application.  He  first  endeavoured  to  comfort 
them  for  their  past  losses,  which  he  imputed  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but 
only  to  ill  fortune,  Or  to  fate,  which  no  human  wisdom  can  surmount. 
He  then  represented  to  them,  what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  Spartans 
to  fly  from  an  enemy,  and  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  rather  to 
perish  sword  in  hand  in  fighting  for  their  country,  if  it  was  so  decreed 
by  fate.  Then,  as  if  all  danger  was  vanished,  and  the  gods,  fully 
satisfied  and  appeased  with  their  late  calamities,  were  entirely  turn^ 
to  their  side,  he  set  victory  before  their  eyes  as  present  and  certain^ 
and  as  if  she  herself  was  inviting  them  to  battle.  All  the  ancient 
authors  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the  style  and  character  of 
Tyrtseus's  poetry,^  observe,  that  it  was  full  of  a  certain  fire,  ardour, 
and  enthusiasm,  that  animated  the  minds  of  men,  that  exalted  them 
above  themselves,  that  inspired  them  with  something  generous  and 
martial,  that  extinguished  all  fear  and  apprehensio^  of  daneer  or  death, 
und  made  them  wnoUy  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  weir  country 
and  their  own  glory.' 

TyrtaBus's  verses  had  really  this  effect  on  the  soldiers  upon  this  oc- 
casion. They  desired  with  one  voice  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
Being  wholly  indifferent  as  to  their  lives,  they  had  no  thoughts  but  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  honour  of  a  burial.  To  this  end  they  all  tied 
bands  round  their  right  arms,  on  which  were  inscribed  their  pwn  and 
their  fathers'  names,  that  if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle^ 
and  to  have  their  faces  so  altered  through  time  or  accidents,  as  not  to 
be  distinguishable,  it  might  certainly  be  known  who  each  of  them  was 
by  these  marks.  Soldiers  determined  to  die  are  very  valiant.  This 
appeared  in  the  battle  that  ensued.  It  was  very  bloody,  the  victory 
being  a  longtime  disputed  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  the  Messenians 
gave  way.  When  Tyrtseus  went  afterwards  to  Sparta,  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinction,  and  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
abeady  lasted  tihree  ^ears.  Aristomenes,  having  assembled  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  retired  to  the  top  of  a  mountam  of  difficult  access, 

'  put  L  i.  da  L«gib.  p.  629.    Plab  in  Agid.  e4  CiMOi.  p.  806. 
*  Tjrtaatqaa  buutm  laimot  ia  martU  bell* 
Venibas  exacoit  Hor.  ia  Art  Po«t 
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which  w*i8  called  Lra.  The  conquerors  attempted  to  carry  the  place 
bj  assault ;  but  that  brave  prince  defended  himself  there  for  the  space 
of  eleven  years,  and  performed  the  most  extraordinary  actions  of 
bravery.  He  was  at  kst  obliged  to  quit  it  only  by  surprise  and  trea- 
chery, after  having  defended  it  like  a  lion.  Such  of  the  Messenians 
as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  this  occasion,  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  or  slaves.  The  rest,  seeing 
their  ctantry  ruined,  went  and  settled  at  Zancle,  a  city  in  Sicily,  which 
afterwards  took  its  name  from  this  people,  and  was  called  Messana ; 
the  same  place  called  at  this  day  Messina.  Aristomenes,  after  having 
conducted  one  of  his  daughters  to  Rhodes,  whom  he  had  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  tyrant  of  that  place,  thought  of  passing  on  to  Sardis,  and 
to  remain  with  Ardys,  king  of  the  Lydians,  or  to  Ecbatana,  with 
Fhraortes,  king  of  the  Modes ;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of 
all  his  designs. 

The  second  Messenian  war  wa£  of  fourteen  years'  durati<Hi,  and  ended 
the  first  year  of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad.* 

There  was  a  third  war  between  these  people  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, which  began  both  at  the  time,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
earthquake  that  happened  at  Sparta*  We  shall  speak  of  this  war  in 
its  place. 

The  history,  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  in  this  work,  is  that 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  comprehends  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  years ;  from  the  aeath  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in  Egypt^ 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  when  that  kingdom  becmne  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  all  the  crimes  whicK 
usually  arise  from  inordinate  ambition ;  scenes  of  jealousy  and  perfi-. 
dious  conduct,  treason,  ingratitude,  and  crying  aouses  of  sovereign 
power,  cruelty,  impiety,  an  utter  oblivion  of  the  natural  sentiments  of 
probity  and  honour,  with  the  violation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine^ 
will  rise  before  us.  We  shall  behold  nothing  but  fatal  dissensions,, 
destructive  wars,  and  dreadful  revolutions.  Men  originally  friends, 
brought  up  together,  and  natives  of  the  same  country,  companions  in- 
the  same  daaigers,  and  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  same, 
exploits  and  victories,  will  conspire  to  tear  in  pieces  the  empire  they, 
had  all  .concurred  to  form  at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  We  shall  see 
the  captains  of  Alexander  sacrifice  the  mother^  the  wives,  the  brother^ 
the  sisters  of  that  prince,  to  their  ambition ;  and  without  sparing  even^ 
those  to  whom  they  either  owed  or  gave  life.  We  shall  no  longer 
behold  those  glorious  times  of  Greece,  that  were  once  so  productive: 
of  great  men,  and  great  examples ;  or  if  we  should  happen  to  discover: 
some  traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will  only  resemble  the  gleams 
of  lightning  that  shoot  along  in  a  rapid  track,  and  are  only  remarka-* 
ble  from  the  profound  darkness  that  precedes  and  follows  them. 

T  acknowledge  myself  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  a  writer. 
13  bO  be  pitied,  who  is  obliged  to  represent  human  nature  in  such; 

*A.M.  S834.    Ant  J.  a  670. 
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colours  and  lineaments  as  dishononr  her,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  in* 
spiring  disgust  and  a  secret  affliction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
made  spectators  of  such  a  picture.  History  loses  whatever  is  most 
interesting  and  most  capable  of  conveying  pleasure  and  instruction, 
when  she  can  onlv  produce  those  effects,  by  inspiring  the  mind  with 
horror  for  criminal  actions,  and  by  a  representation  of  the  calamities 
which  usually  succeed  them,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  their  just 
punishment.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  for  any 
considerable  time,  on  objects  which  only  raise  his  indignation ;  and  it 
would  be  affronting  him,  to  seem  desirous  of  dissuading  him  from  the 
excess  of  inordinate  passions  of  which  he  conceives  himself  incapable. 

How  is  it  possible  to  diffuse  any  interest  through  a  narration,  which 
has  nothing  to  offer  but  a  uniform  series  of  vices  and  great  crimes, 
and  which  makes  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
actions  and  characters  of  men,  born  for  the  calamity  of  the  human 
race,  and  whose  very  names  should  not  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ? 
It  may  even  be  thought  dangerous  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the 
generality  of  mankind  to  uninterrupted  scenes  of  too  successful  ini- 
quity; and  to  be  particular  in  describing  the  unjust  success  which 
waited  on  those  illustrious  criminals,  the  long  duration  of  whose  pros- 
perity being  frequently  attended  with  the  privileges  and  rewards  of 
virtue,  may  be  thought  an  imputation  on  Providence  by  persons  of  weak 
understandings. 

This  history,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  disagreeable  from  the 
reasons  I  have  just  mentioned,  will  become  more  so,  from  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  in  which  the  several  transactions  will  be  involved,  and 
which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  Alexander's  captains  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  hostilities  agwist 
each  other,  for  the  partition  of  his  empire  after  his  death,  and  to  secure 
themselves  some  portion,  greater  or  less,  of  that  vast  body.  Some- 
times feigned  friends,  sometimes  declared  enemies,  they  are  continu- 
ally forming  different  parties  and  leagues,  which  are  to  subsist  no 
longer  than  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  each  individual.  Mace- 
doma  changed  its  masters  five  or  six  times  in  a  very  short  space ;  b^ 
what  means  then  can  order  and  perspicuity  be  preserved,  in  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  events  that  are  perpetually  crossing  and  breaking  in 
upon  each  other? 

Besides  which,  I  am  no  longer  supported  by  any  ancient  authors 
capable  of  conducting  me  through  this  darkness  and  confusion.  Dio- 
dorus  will  entirely  abandon  me,  after  having  been  my  guide  for  some 
time ;  and  no  other  historian  wiU  appear  to  take  his  pla^.  No  proper 
series  of  affairs  will  remain ;  the  several  events  are  not  to  be  disposed 
into  any  regular  connexion  with  each  other ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to 
point  out,  either  the  motives  to  the  resolutions  formed,  or  the  proper 
character  of  the  principal  actors  in  Hm  scene  of  obscurity.  I  think 
myself  happy  when  Polybius,  or  Plutarch,  lend  me  their  assistance. 
In  my  account  of  Alexander's  successors,  whose  transactions  are  per- 
haps the  most  complicated  and  perplexed  part  of  ancient  history, 
Usher,  Prideaux,  and  Yaillant,  will  be  my  usual  guides;  and,  on 
many  occasions,  I  shall  only  transcribe  from  Prideaux ;  but  with  all 
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these  aids,  I  shall  not  promise  to  throw  so  nrnch  light  on  this  history 
as  I  could  desire. 

After  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  number  of  the  principal 
competitors  was  reduced  to  four :  Ptolemy,  Oassander,  Seleucus,  and 
Lysimachus:  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  into  four  fixed 
kingdoms,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  by  a  solemn  treaty 
concluded  between  the  parties.  Three  of  these  kingdoms^  ^g7P^>  ^^ 
eedoniS,  Syria  or  Asia,  will  have  a  regular  succession  of  monarchs, 
sufficiently  clear  and  distinct;  but  the  fourth,  which  comprehended 
Thrace,  with  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  some  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, will  suffer  a  number  of  variations. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  subject  to  the  fewest  changes,  because 
Ptolemy,  who  was  established  there  as  a  governor  at  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, retained  the  possession  of  it  ever  after,  and  left  it  to  his  pos- 
terity, we  shall  therefore  consider  this  prince  as  the  basis  of  our 
chronology,  and  our  several  epochs  shall  be  fixed  from  him. 

The  third  volume  contains  the  events  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  under  the  first  four  kings  of  Egypt,  viz.  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  who  reigned  thirty-eight  years ;  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  who  reimed  forty ;  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  reigned  twenty-five ; 
and  Ptolemy  rhilopator,  whose  reign  continued  seventeen. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  contained  therein,  I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  the  principal  events  of  it  in  a  chronolo- 
gical abridgment. 

Introductory  to  which,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to  accompany  me 
in  some  reflections,  which  have  not  escaped  Monsieur  Bossuet,  with 
relation  to  Alexander.  This  prince,  who  was  the  most  renowned  and 
illustrious  conqueror  in  all  history,  was  the  last  monarch  of  his  race. 
Macedonia,  his  ancient  kingdom,  which  his  ancestors  had  governed  for 
so  many  ages,  was  invaded  from  all  quarters  as  a  vacant  succession ; 
and  after  it  had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  strongest,  it  was  at  last  trans- 
ferred to  another  family.  If  Alexander  had  continued  peaceably  in 
Macedonia,  the  grandeur  of  his  empire  would  not  have  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  captains,  and  he  might  have  transmitted  the  sceptre 
of  his  progenitors  to  his  own  descendants ;  but,  as  he  had  not  pre- 
scribed any  bounds  to  his  power,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  house :  and  we  shall  behold  the  extermination  of  his  family, 
without  the  least  remaining  traces  of  them  in  history.  His  conquests 
occasioned  a  vast  efiusion  of  blood,  and  furnished  his  captains  with  a 
pretext  for  murdering  one  another.  These  were  the  effects  that  flowed 
firom  the  boasted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or  rather  from  that  brutality, 
which,  under  the  glittermg  names  of  ambition  and  glory,  spread  and 
carried  desolation,  fire  and  sword  through  whole  provinces  without  the 
least  provocation,  and  shed  the  blood  of  multitudes  who  had  never 
injured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  Providence  abandoned  these 
events  to  chance,  but,  as  it  was  then  preparing  all  things  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah,  it  was  vigilant  to  unite  all  the  nations  that 
were  to  be  first  enlightened  with  the  gospel,  by  the  use  of  one  and  the 
same  language,  which  was  that  of  Qreece :  and  the  same  Providence 
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rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongne,  by  sob- 

J'ecting  them  to  such  masters  as  spoke  no  other.  The  Deity,  therefore, 
y  the  agency  of  this  language,  which  became  more  common  and  imi- 
Tersal  than  any  other,  facilitated  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
rendered  it  more  uniform. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  among  the 
generals  of  that  prince,  immediately  after  his  daath,  did  not  subsist 
tor  any  length  of  time,  and  hardly  took  place,  if  we  except  Egypt, 
where  Ptolemy  had  first  established  himself,  and  on  the  throne  rf 
which  he  always  maintained  himself,  withofut  acknowledging  any 
superior. 

This  partition  waft  not  fiilly  regulated  and  fixed,  till  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,^  wherein  Antigones  and  hia  son  Demetriua,  sor* 
named  Poliorcetes,  were  defeated,  and  the  former  lost  his  life.  The 
empire  of  Alexander  was  then  divided  into  four  kingdoms  by  a  sol^an 
treaty,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya^ 
Arabia,  Coelosyria,  and  Palestine.  Caasander,  the  son  of  Antipater, 
obtained  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Lysimachus  acquired  Thrace,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  some  other  provinces  on  the  oldier  side  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Seleucus  had  Syria,  and  all  that  part  of  Aisia 
Major  which  extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  aa  far 
as  the  river  Indus. 

Of  these  four  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  subsisted  almost 
without  any  interruption,  in  the  same  families,  and  through  a  long 
succession  of  princes.  The  kin^dmn  of  Macedonia  had  several  mas- 
ters of  difierent  families  sucoeMively,  That  of  Thrace  was  at  last 
divided  into  several  branches,  and  no  longer  conatitnted  one  entire 
body,  by  which  means  all  traces  of  regulac  succession  ceased  to 
subsist. 

I.    THB  KIKGDOM  Of  ISffTPT: 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  fourteen  monarchs,  including  CleopatrS) 
after  whose  death  those  dominions  became  a  province  of  the  Bomaa 
empire.  All  these  princes  had  the  common  name  of  Ptolemy,  but 
eacn  of  them  was  Imewise  distinguished  by  a  surname.  They  had 
also  the  appellation  of  Lagides,  from  I'Sgus,  the  father  of  that  Pto- 
lemy who  reigned  the  first  in  Egypt.  The  histories  of  six  of  these 
kings  will  be  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  and 
I  shall  give  their  names  a  place  here,  with  the  duration  of  their  reigns, 
the  first  of  which  commenced  immediately  upon  the  death  of  ^AJex- 
ander  the  Great. 

Ptolemy  Soter.     He  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and  some  months.' 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  forty  years,  including  the  two 
years  of  his  reign  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.^ 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  twenty- five  years. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  seventeen.* 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  twenty-four.^ 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  thirty-four.'' 
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n.  THE  KINGDOM  OV  STRU. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Syria  had  twenty-Beyea  kings;  whidi  makei  it 
evident,  their  reigng  were  oiften  very  diort;  and,  indeed,  eeyeral  of 
these  princes  waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  their  prede> 
cesson* 

Thej  are  usoaD^  caHed  Selenoides^  from  Seleneiis,  who  reigned  the 
first  in  Syria.  History  reckons  up  six  kings  of  this  aame^  and  thirteen 
who  are  called  by  that  of  Antioehns ;  but  they  are  all  distinguished 
by  different  Bumamee.  Others  of  them  aaffomed  different  names,  and 
the  last  was  called  Antiochus  XIII.  with  the  surnames  of  Epiphanes, 
Asisticus,  and  Oommagenus.  In  his  reign,  Pompey  reduoed  Syria  into 
a  Roman  provinoe,  after  it  had  been  governed  by  Jongs  for  the  space 
of  two  honcbred  and  fifty  years,  according  to  Suaebius. 

The  kinffi  of  Syria,  the  transactions  of  whose  reigns  are  contained 
in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  are  eight  in  number. 

Seleucus  Nieator.    He  reisned  twenty  years*^ 

Antiochus  Soter,  nineteen/ 

Antiochus  Theos,  fifteen.' 

Seleucus  Oallinicus,  twenlr.* 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  three/ 

Antiochus  the  Great,  thirty-siz.^ 

Seleucus  Philopator,  twelye.^ 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus  Philopator.  eleven." 

ni.  TfiE  KINGDOM  OP  MACBDOIOA. 

Maoebovia  frequently  changed  its  masters,  after  th4  solemn  parti- 
tion had  been  made  between  the  four  prinoes.*  Oanander  died  three 
or  four  years  after  that  partition,  and  left  three  sons.  Philip,  the 
eldest,  died  shortly  after  his  father*  The  other  two  ccmtended  for  the 
crown  without  enioying  it,  both  dying  soon  after  without  issue. 

Demetrius,  PoUorcetes,  Pyrrhus,  and  Lysimachus,  made  themselves 
mastttn  of  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia;  sometimes  in  con- 
jmietioti,  and  at  other  times  separately.^ 

After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  Seleueuft  posiesied  himself  of  Mace- 
donia, but  did  not  long  enjoy  it." 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  having  slain  the  preceding  prince,  seised  the 
kingdom  and  possessed  it  alone  but  a  very  short  time,  having  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  mto  that 
country.** 

Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  reigned  but  a  short  time  in 
Macedonia.^ 

Antigonus  GoAatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  FolioreeteB,  obtained  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  transmitted 
those  dominions  to  his  descenduits,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-four 
years.** 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius,*'  who  reigned  ten  year% 
and  then  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Philip,  who  was  but  two  years  old. 
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AntigonuB  Doson  reigned  twelve  years  in  the  quality  of  gaardian  to 
the  young  princeJ 

Philip,  after  the  death  of  Antigonos,  ascended  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  reigned  something  m<»'e  than  forty.' 

His  son  Perseus  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  ahout  eleren  years.^ 
He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  hy  Paulus  Emilius ;  and  Mace- 
donia, in  consequence  of  that  victory,  was  added  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  ^ 

IV.  THB  KINGDOM  OF  THRACE  AND  BITHTNIA,  &0. 

This  fourth  kingdom,  composed  of  several  separate  provinces,  verj 
remote  from  one  another,  had  not  any  succession  of  princes,  and  did 
not  long  subsist  in  its  first  condition ;  Lysimachus,  who  first  obtained 
it,  having  been  killed  in  a  battle,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and 
aU  his  family  being  exterminated  by  assassinations,  his  dominions  were 
dismembereo,  and  no  longer  constituted  one  kingdom. 

Besides  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among  the  captains  of 
Alexander,  there  were  others  which  had  been  eithei^  formed  before^  or 
were  then  erected  into  different  and  independent  Grecian  states,  whose 
power  greatly  increased  in  process  of  time. 

KINGS  OF  BITHTNIA. 

Whilb  Alexander  was  extencUng  his  conquests  in  the  East,  Zypethes 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.*  It  is  not  cer- 
tain who  this  Zypethes  was,  unless  we  may  conjecture  with  Pausanias, 
that  he  was  a  Thracian.*    His  successors,  however,  are  better  known. 

Nicomedes  I.^  This  prince  invited  the  Gauls  to  assist  him  against 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war. 

Prusias  I. 

Pmsias  11.  snmsmed  the  Hunter,  in  whose  court  Hannibal  took 
refuge,  and  assisted  him  with  his  counsels  in  his  war  against  Eumenes 
II.  &ng  of  Fergamus.^ 

Nicomedes  II.  was  killed  by  his  son  Socrates. 

Nicomedes  III.  was  assisted  by  the  Romans  in  his  wars  with  VMh- 
ridates,  and  bequeathed  to  them  at  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia, 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  them ;  by  which  means  these  terri- 
tories became  a  Roman  province. 

kings  of  pbegauus* 

This  kingdom  at  first  comprehended  only  one  of  the  smallest  pro- 
vinces of  Mysia^  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  sea,  over  against  the  island 
of  Lesbos. 

It  was  founded  by  Philatera,*  a  eunuch,  who  had  been  a  servant  to 
Docimus,  a  commander  of  the  troops  of  Antigonus.  Lymmachus  con- 
fided to  him  the  treasures  he  had  deposited  in  the  casde  of  the  dty  of 
'  Pergamus,  and  he  became  master  both  of  these  and  the  city  after  the 
death  of  that  prince.  He  governed  this  little  sovereignty  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  and  then  left  it  to  Eumenes  his  nephew. 
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Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  principality,  by  the  addition  of  several 
cities,  which  he  took  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  having  defeated  Antio- 
chua,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  in  a  battle.'     He  reigned  twelve  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Attains  I.  his  cousin-german,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Galatians;^  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation.  He 
assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip,  and  died  after  a  reign 
of  forty-three  years.     He  lefl  four  sons. 

His  successor  was  Eumenes  II.'  his  eldest  son,  who  founded  the 
famous  library  of  Pergamus.  He  reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  brother  Attains,  in  the  quality  of  guardian  to  one  of 
his  sons,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  the  sister  of  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  The  Romans  enlarged  his  dominions  considerably,  uter 
the  victory  he  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Attains  n.*  espoused  Stratonice  his  brother's  widow,  and  took  ex- 
traordinary care  of  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  left  the  crown  after  he 
had  worn  it  twenty-one  years. 

Attains  in.*  sumamed  Philometer,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
barbarous  and  extravagant  conduct.  He  died  after  he  had  reigned 
five  years,  and  bequeathed  his  riches  and  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

Axistonicus/  who  claimed  the  succession,  endeavoured  to  defend  his 
pretensions  against|the  Romans ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was 
reduced,  after  a  war  of  four  years,  into  a  Roman  province. 

KINGS  OP  PONTUS. 

Thb  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  was  anciently  dismembered 
from  the  monarchy  of  Persia^  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in 
favour  of  Artabazus,  who  is  said,  by  some  historians,  to  have  been  the 
son  of  one  of  those  Persian  lords  who  conspired  against  the  magL^ 

Pontus  is  a  resion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  situated  partly  along  the 
coast  of  the  Euxme  sea  {Pontic  HiLxinus),  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  extends  from  the  river  Halys,  as  far  as  Colchis.  Several 
princes  reigned  in  that  country  since  Artabasus. 

The  sixth  monarch  was  Mithridates  L^  who  is  properly  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  his  name  was  assumed 
by  the  generality  of  his  successors. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes,^  who  had  governed 
Phrygia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  reigned  twenty-six  years. 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  11.^^  Antigones  suspecting,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream,  that  he  favoured  Gassander,  had  determined  to 
destroy  him,  but  he  eluded  the  danger  by  flight.  This  prince  was 
called  Kri<rrii;,  or  T/ie  Founder,  and  reigned  thirty-five  years. 

Mithridates  III.  succeeded  him,  added  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagouia 
to  his  dominions,  and  reigned  thirty-six  years." 
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After  the  re^ns  of  two  other  kings,  MithridateB,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Mithridates  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne,  and  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Seleucas  Gallinicus,  the  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  had 
Laodice,  who  was  married  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces,^  who  had  some  disagree- 
ment with  the  kings  of  Jrergamus.  He  made  himself  master  of  Sinope, 
which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

After  him  reigned  Mithridates  V.  sumamed  Euerfetes,  the  first  who 
was  called  the  friend  of  the  Bomans,  because  he  had  assisted  them 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third  Punic  war. 

He  was  succeeded  b^  his  son  Mithridates  YI.  sumamed  Eupator.' 
This  is  the  creat  Mithridates  Y I.  who  sustained  so  long  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  ana  reigned  sizty-^ix  years. 

KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 

Strabo  informs  us,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  two  satrapies, 
or  governments,  under  the  Persians,  as  it  also  was  under  the  Maoed(}- 
nians.  The  maritime  part  of  Cappadocia  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus ;  the  other  tracts  constituted  Cappadocia,  properly  so  called,  or 
the  Cappadocia  Major,  which  extends  sJong  Mount  Taurus,  and  to  a 
great  custance  beyond  it.' 

When  Alexander's  captains  divided  the  provinces  of  his  empire 
among  themselves,  Cappadocia  was  governed  by  a  prince  named 
Ariarathes.*  Perdiccas  attacked  and  defeated  him,  after  which  he 
caused  him  to  be  slain. 

HiB  son  Ariarathes  re-entered  the  kingdom  of  his  fhther,  sometime 
after  this  event,  and  established  himself  so  eflectually,  that  he  left  it  to 
his  posterity. 

The  generality  of  his  successors  assumed  the  same  name,  and  will 
have  their  place  in  the  series  of  this  history. 

Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  last  of  its  kings, 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  rest  of  Asii  also  did, 
much  about  the  same  time. 

KINGS  OF  ARMENIA. 

Armbnia,  a  vast  country  of  Asia,  extending  on  each  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  conquered  by  the  Persians ;  after  which  it  was  trans- 
ferred, with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  to  the  Macedonians,  and  at  last 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Romans.  It  was  governed  for  a  great  length 
of  time  by  its  own  kin^  the  most  considerable  of  whom  was  Tieranes, 
who  espoused  the  dau^ter  of  the  great  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Romans.  The  kingdom 
supported  itself  many  years,  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires, 
sometimes  depending  on  the  one,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  till  a^ 
last  the  Romans  became  its  masters. 
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KDras  OF  Bpnius. 

Epirtjs  is  a  province  of  Greece,  separated  from  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia bj  mount  Pindus.  The  most  powerful  people  of  this  country 
were  the  Molossians. 

The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  descent  from  Pyrrhus 
the  son  of  Achilles,  who  established  himself  in  that  country,  and  called 
themselves  ^acides,  from  JEacus  the  grandfather  of  Achilles. 

The  genealogy  of  the  latter  tings,  who  were  the  only  sovereigns  of 
this  country  of  whom  any  accounts  remain,  is  variously  related  by 
authors,  and  consequently  must  be  doubtful  and  obscure.^ 

Arymbas  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  long  succession  of  kings ;  and 
as  he  was  then  very  young,  the  states  of  Epirus,  who  were  sensible 
that  the  welfare  of  the  people  depended  on  the  proper  education  of 
their  princes,  sent  him  to  Athens,  which  was  the  residence  and  centre 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  order  to  cultivate,  in  that  excellent 
school,  such  knowledge  as  was  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king. 
He  there  learned  the  art  of  ragning,  and  as  he  surpassed  all  his  ances- 
tors in  ability  and  knowled^,  he  was  in  consequence  infinitely  more 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people  than  they  had  been,*  When 
he  returned  from  Athens,  he  made  laws,  established  a  senate  and  a 
madstracy,  and  regulated  the  form  of  the  government. 

^eoptolemus,  whose  daughter  01ym|)ias  had  espoused  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  attained  an  equal  share  in  the  regal  government  with 
Arymbas,  l^s  elder  brother,  by  the  credit  of  his  son-in-law.  After  the 
death  of  Arymbas,  ^acides,  ms  son,  ought  to  have  been  his  successor; 
but  Philip  had  still  sufficient  influence  to  procure  his  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom  by  the  Molossians,  who  established  Alexander  the  son  of 
Neoptolemus  sole  monarch  of  Epirus. 

AJexander  espoused  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  marched 
with  an  army  into  Italy,  where  he  lost  ms  life  in  the  country  of  tho 
Brutians. 

iBacides  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  without  any  asso- 
ciate in  Epirus.  He  espoused  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  the 
Thessafian,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Deidamia  and  Troias,  and 
one  son,  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus. 

As  he  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Olympias,  his  troops  muti- 
nied against  him,  condemned  him  to  exile,  and  slaughtered  most  of  his 
friends.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  an  infant,  happOy  escaped  this  mas- 
sacre. 

Ne<^itolemu8,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whose  particular  extrac- 
tion is  little  known,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people  of 
Epims. 

Pyrrhus,  being  recalled  by  his  subjects  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
first  shared  the  sovereignty  with  Neoptolemus,  but  having  afterwards 
divested  him  of  his  dignity,  he  reigned  alone. 

This  history  will  treat  of  the  various  adventures  of  this  prince.    Ho 

'  I)iod«  L  xtL  p.  4«5.    JniUn.  L  TiiL  0,  «.    Plat  ia  Pyrrii«. 

*  QuaatQ  dootior  mi^oribaf,  taoto  es  gcaUor  popalo  Mlt^r^wHiu  L  ztIL  «.  S. 
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died  en  th«  city  of  Argos,  in  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master 
of  it/ 

Helenus  his  son  reigned  after  him  for  some  time  in  Epiros,  which 
was  afterwards  united  to  the  Roman  empire. 

TYRANTS  OF  HSRACLEA. 

HsBACLBA  IS  a  city  of  Pontns,  anciently  founded  by  the  Bceotians, 
who  sent  a  colony  into  that  country  by  the  order  of  an  oracle. 

When  the  Athenians,  having  conquered  the  Persians,  had  imposed 
a  tribute  on  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  for  the  fitting  out 
and  support  of  a  fleet,  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty, 
the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  in  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Persians,  were  the  only  people  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  so  just  a 
contribution.^  Lamachus  was  therefore  sent  against  them,  and  he 
ravaged  their  territories ;  but  a  violent  tempest  having  destroyed  his 
whole  fleet,  he  beheld  himself  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  that  people, 
whose  natural  ferocity  might  well  have  been  increased  by  the  severe 
treatment  they  had  lately  received.  But  they  had  recourse  to  no 
other  vengeance  but  benefactions;  they  furnished  him  with  troops 
and  provisions  for  his  return,  and  were  willing  to  consider  the  depre- 
dations which  had  been  committed  in  their  country  as  advantageous  to 
them,  if  they  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  at  that  price.' 

Some  time  after  this  event,^  the  populace  of  Heraclea  excited  a  vio- 
lent commotion  against  the  rich  citizens  and  senators,  who,  having 
implored  assistance  to  no  effect,  first  from  Timotheus  the  Athenian, 
and  afterwards  from  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  were  necessitated  to 
recall  Glearchus,  a  senator,  to  their  defence,  whom  themselves  had 
banished ;  but  his  exile  had  neither  improved  his  morals,  nor  rendered 
him  a  better  citizen  than  he  was  before.  He  therefore  made  the 
troubles  in  which  he  found  the  city  involved,  subservient  to  his  design 
of  subjecting  it  to  his  own  poorer.  With  this  view  he  openly  declared 
for  the  people,  caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  highest  office  in 
the  magistracy,  and  assumed  a  sovereign  authority  in  a  short  time. 
Being  thus  become  a  professed  tyrant,  there  were  no  kinds  of  violence 
to  which  he  had  not  recourse  against  the  rich  and  the  senators,  to 
satiate  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  proposed  for  his  model  Dionysins 
the  Tjranty  who  had  established  his  power  over  the  Syractksans  at  the 
same  time. 

After  a  hard  and  inhuman  servitude  of  twelve  jrears,  two  young 
citizens,  who  were  Plato's  disciples,  and  had  been  instructed  m  hi9 
maxims,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Glearchus,  and  slew  him ;  but 
though  they  delivered  their  country  from  the  tyrant,  the  tyranny  still 
subsisted. 

Timotheus,  the  son  of  Clearchus,  assumed  his  place,  and  pursued  the 
same  conduct  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.^ 

*A.  M.  378a.    Ant  J.  C.  371.  •  JnsUn.  L  xri  o.  S— 6.    Biod.  L  xt.  p.  8M. 

*  HeraoIientM  honesUorem  benefioU,  qnam  nltionis  ooeMionem  imti,  inttnietoi  oomntibDf 
aaxiliieqae  dimiitnnt :  bene  agrornm  snonim  popolAtionem  inpenaam  existimenlei,  li,  qnoa 
hostes  haboentnt,  amicoi  reddidiseent. — Jostm. 

«A.M.8640.    AntJ.CSM.  •A.lLSStS.    AntJ.0.S5S.    I>io^LxT.p.4S« 
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He  was  sacoeeded  bj  his  brother  Dionysius,'  who  was  in  danger  of 
being  dispossessed  of  ms  authority  by  Perdiocas ;  but  as  this  last  was 
Boon  destroyed,  Dionysius  contracted  a  friendship  with  Antigcmus, 
whom  he  assisted  against  Ptolemy  in  the  Cyprian  war. 

He  espoused  Amastris,  the  widow  of  Craterus,  and  daughter  of  Ox- 
iathres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  This  alliance  inspired  him  with  so 
much  courage,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  enlarged  his 
dominions  by  the  addition  of  several  places  irfiich  he  seiied  on  Vie  con* 
fines  of  Heradea. 

He  died  two  or  three  years  befbfe  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  after  a  rdgn 
of  thirty-three  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  under  the  tute- 
lage and  regency  of  Amastris.' 

This  princess  was  rendered  happy  in  her  administration  by  the  affec- 
tion Antigonus  entertained  for  her.  She  founded  a  city,  and  called  it 
by  her  name ;  after  which  she  transplanted  thither  the  inhabitants  of 
three  other  cities,  and  espoused  Lysunachus,  after  the  death  of  Anti- 
gonus.^ 

KIK(3(S  07  STBA01T8B. 

HiBBO,*  and  his  son  Hieronymus,  reigned  at  Syracuse;  the  first 
fifty-four  years,  the  second  but  one  year. 

Syracuse  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  death  of  the  last,  but  continued 
in  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  Hieronymus  had  caused  it 
to  espouse.^  His  conduct  obUged  Marcellus  to  form  the  ^iege  of  that 
city,  which  he  took  the  following  yeaor."  I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  his* 
tory  of  these  two  kings  in  another  place. 

OTHBB  KINOS. 

SsYERAL  kings  likewise  reigned  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  as 
abo  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Paphlajronia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, and  a  variety  of  other  places ;  but  tneir  lustory  is  rerj  uncer- 
tain, and  their  successions  have  but  Utile  regularity. 

^Diese  circumstances  are  very  different  with  respect  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Parthians,  who  formed  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
into  such  a  powerful  monarchy,  as  became  formidable  even  to  the 
Roman  empire.  That  of  the  Bactrians  also  took  its  rise  about  the 
same  period.    I  shall  treat  of  each  in  thebr  pnfw  places. 

'A.K.3M7.    Ant  J.  0.537.    Diod.  L  ztI.  p.  478.  *A.M.S7M.    ▲ntJ.O.SO^ 

■Diod.Lzx.p.833.        'A.M.8786.    An«.J.0.M9.       'A-lLnSS.    AntJ.anft. 
•  A.  H.  3791.    AdL  J.  C.  213. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 
THE  ANCIENT   HISTOBT 

OV    tHS 

EGYPTIANS. 


PLAN. 
I  ihaD  4iTid«  what  I  hAT«  to  nj  upon  tii»  BgypUuM  iato  ttoM  ptrli.    The  fini  oenftalM  • 
eoDoiM  dMciiptioii  of  the  diffeMnt  parts  of  Sgypfc»  and  of  what  ia  wore  remarkabU  in  it; 
in  the  seoendi  I  treat  of  the  cnefcomB,  lawBi  and  religion  of  the  Egyptlane;  and  in  the 
third,  1  giro  the  history  of  their  kings. 


PART  FIRST. 


DBSCRIPTION    OV    KGTPT;    WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  WHATEVEB  IS  MOST 
OimiOlTS  AND  BEMABEABLB  IN  THAT  C0T7NTBT. 

£aTPT  comprehended  anciently,  within  limits  of  no  very  great 
extent,  a  prodigious  nnmber  of  cities,  and  an  incredible  number  of  in- 
habitants.^ 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Sues, 
on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  west  by  Libya,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile  runs  from  south  to  north,  through  the 
whole  country,  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  length.  This  country  is 
enclosed  on  each  side  with  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  very  often 
leare,  between  the  foot  of  the  huls  and  the  rirer  Nile,  a  tract  of 
ground  of  not  aboTe  half  a  day's  journey  in  length,*  and  sometimes 
kss. 

On  the  west  side,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  some  places,  and  extends 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Egypt  is 
from  Alexandria  to  Damietta,  being  about  fifty  leagues. 

Ancient  Eg^pt  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts ;  Upper 
Egypt,  otherwise  called  Thebais,  which  was  the  most  southern  part ; 
ABddle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  so  called  from  the  seven  Nomi  or  dis- 

'  It  U  related,  that  wider  AmaeiSy  there  were  twenty  thonsand  inhabited  ^tiee  in  Eg7P%.— 
Hervd.  L  ii  e.  177. 
*  ▲  day's  jounifj  is  ti  ewtenu  er  83  Bng Usk  mT^ea  and  a  qoarteiv 
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tricts  it  contained ;  Lower  Egypt,  which  included  what  the  Greeks  call 
Delta^  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea,  and  along  the  Medi* 
terranean  to  Bhinocolura,  or  Mount  Casius.  Under  Sesostris,  all 
Egypt  became  one  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six  govera- 
ments  or  Nomi ;  ten  in  Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and  sixteen  in  the  country 
between  both.* 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided  Eg^t  from  Ethiopia, 
and,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  Olaustra  olim  Romani  impertiy  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 


CHAPTER  L 
THEBAIS. 

Thebes,  from  whence  Thebais  had  its  name,  might  vie  with  the 
noblest  cities  in  the  universe.  Its  hundred  gates,  celebrated  by  Homer, 
are  universalljr  known,'  and  acquired  it  the  surname  of  Hecatonpylos, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Its  population  was 
proportionate  to  its  extent;'  and,  according  to  history,  it  could  send 
out  at  once  two  hundred  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men,  at 
each  of  its  gates.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  celebratea  its  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur,  though  they  saw  it  only  in  its  ruins ;  so  august 
were  the  remams  of  this  city.* 

In  the  Thebaid,  now  called  Said,  have  been  discovered  temples  and 
palaces,  which  are  still  almost  entire,  adorned  with  innumerable  columns 
and  statues.'  One  palace  especially  is  admired,  the  remains  of  which 
seem  to  have  existed  purely  to  eclipse  the  clory  of  the  most  pompous 
edifices.  Four  walks,  extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  with  sphinxes,  composed  of  materials  as  rare  and 
extraordinary  as  their  size  \a  remarkable,  serve  as  avenues  to  four  por« 
ticoes,  whose  height  is  amazing  to  behold.  And  even  they  who  have 
given  us  the  description  of  this  wonderful  edifice,  had  not  time  to 

So  round  it,  and  are  not  sure  that  they  saw  above  half;  however,  what 
ley  had  a  sight  of  was  astonishing.  A' hall,  which  to  all  appearance 
stood  in  the  middle  of  this  stately  palace,  was  supported  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pillars,  six  fathoms  round,  of  a  proportionable  height,  and 
intermixed  with  obeUsks,  which  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to 
demolish.  Painting  had  displayed  all  her  art  and  magnificence  in  this 
edifice.  The  colours  themselves,  which  soonest  feel  the  injury  of  time, 
still  remain  amid  the  ruins  of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  preserve 
their  beauty  and  lustre ;  so  happily  could  the  Egyptians  imprint  a  cha- 
racter of  immortality  on  all  their  works.  Strabo,  who  was  on  the  qpot, 
describes  a  temple  he  saw  in  Egypt,  very  much  resembling  that  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.* 

The  same  author,"^  describing  the  curiosities  of  Thebais,  speaks 
of  a  very  famous  statue  of  Memnon,  the  remains  of  whidi  he  had 

>  Btrab.  L  xtIL  p.  787.  •  Horn.  D.  L  rer.  38?.  •  Stnb.  L  zviL  p.  8I6L 

«  Tadt  Ann.  L  U.  o.  60.         '  TheTenotTg  TraTels.         •  Lib,  ZfU.  p.  806.         «  P.  811 
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Aeea.  1;  &  said  that  this  statae,  when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sirn 
first  shone  npon  it  in  the  morning,  uttered  an  inartienlate  somid.^  And 
indeed  Strabo  himself  was  an  ear-witness  of  this;  but  them  he  doubts 
whether  the  sound  oame  from  the  statue* 


CHAPTER  n. 

MIDDLE  EGYPT,  OR  HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt.  In  this  city  were 
to  be  seen  many  stately  temples,  especially  that  of  the  god  Apis,  who 
was  honoured  here  in  a  particular  manner.  I  shall  'speak  of  it  here- 
after, as  well  as  of  the  pyramids,  which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place,  and  rendereu  it  so  famous.  Memphis  was  situated  on  the 
west  aide  of  the  Kile. 

Grrand  Cairo,  which  seems  to  haye  succeeded  Memphis,  was  built  on 
ihe  other  side  of  that  riyer.'  The  castle  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  in  E^ypt.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  without  the  city,  has  a 
rock  for  its  foundation,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  a  yast  height 
and  solidity.  You  go  up  to  the  castle  by  a  way  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  which  is  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  loaaed  horses  and  camels  get  up 
without  difficulty.  The  greatest  rarity  in  this  castle  is  Joseph's  well, 
so  called,  either  because  me  Egyptians  are  pleased  with  ascribing  what 
is  most  remarkable  among  them  to  that  great  man,  or  because  there  is 
really  such  a  tradition  in  the  country.  This  is  a  proof  at  least,  that 
the  work  in  question  is  yery  ancient;  and  it  is  certainly  worth  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  most  powerful  kin^s  of  Egypt.  This  well  has,  as  it 
were,  two  stories,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth.  The 
descent  to  the  reseryoir  of  water,  between  the  two  welb,  is  by  a  staircase 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  steps, 
and  so  contriyed,  that  the  oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go  down 
with  all  imaginable  ease,  the  descent  being  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
well  is  supphed  firom  a  spring,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
country.  The  oxen  are  continually  turning  a  wheel  ?nth  a  rope,  to 
which  a  number  of  buckets  are  fastened,  ^e  water  thus  drawn  from 
the  first  and  lowermost  well  is  conyeyed,  by  a  little  canal,  into  a  reser- 
yoir, which  forms  the  second  well,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  then  conveyed  by  pipes  to  aU  parts  of  the 
castle.  As  this  well  is  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  indeed  much  of  the  antique  manner  of 
the  E^ptians,  I  thought  it  might  deserve  a  place  among  the  curiosities 
of  ancient  Egypt. 

Strabo  speaka  of  a  similar  engine,  which,  by  wheels  and  pulleys, 
threw  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill ;  with 
this  difierence,  that  instead  of  oxen,  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  were 
employed  to  turn  these  wheels.^ 

■  Germaoions  aliu  Moqoe  miraoulit  inteodit  animam,  qaoram  prneipna  fbere  Memnonig 
lazea  efllgies,  aU  radui  loUi  ioto  est  yooalem  sonam  redduu,  Ac— Taoit  Annal.  L  U.  o.  61. 
•  Th«T«D0t.  '  lAK  zriL  p.  807. 
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« 

The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  now  speak  is  famous  for  several 
rarities,  each  of  which  deserves  a  particular  examination.  I  shall 
mention  only  the  principal,  such  as  the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  tlie 
labyrinth,  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  and  the  Nile. 

BBOT.   I. — THB  OBELISES. 

Egtpt  seemed  to  place  its  ehief  glory  in  raising  monuments  for  poe- 
terity.  Its  obelisks  form  at  this  day,  on  account  of  their  beauty  as 
well  as  height,  the  principal  ornament  of  Rome ;  and  the  Roman 
power,  despairing  to  equal  the  Egyptians,  thought  it  honour  enough 
to  borrow  the  monuments  of  their  kings. 

An  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  spire  or  pyramid,  raised 
perpendicularly,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  to  serve  a&  an  ornament 
to  some  open  square ;  and  is  very  often  covered  with  inscriptions  or 
hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  mystical  characters  or  symbols  us^  by  the 
Egyptians  to  conceal  and  disguise  their  sacred  things,  and  the  myste- 
ries of  their  theologr. 

Sesostris  erectedin  the  city  of  Heliopolis  two  obelisks  of  extreme 
hard  stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  .at  the  extremity  of 
Egypt.^  They  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high,  that  is, 
thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  eightfr  feet'  The  emperor  Au- 
gustas, having  made  Egypt  a  province  of  the  empire,  caused  these  two 
obelisks  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  one  of  which  was  afterwards 
broken  to  pieces.  He  dared  not  venture  upon  a  third,  which  was  of  a 
monstrous  size.'  It  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ramises ;  it  is  said  that 
twenty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  it.  Constai^ 
tins,  more  daring  than  Augustus,  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  Rome. 
Two  of  these  obelisks  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  as  well  as  another  a 
hundred  cubits,  or  twenty-five  fathoms  high,  and  eight  cubits,  or  two 
fathoms  in  diameter.  Caius  C»sar  had  it  brought  firom  Egypt,  in  a 
ship  of  so  odd  a  form,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  like  had  never  been 
seen.* 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of  obelisks ;  they  were 
for  the  most  part  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  some 
are  now  to  be  seen  half  finished.  But  the  moat  wonderM  circum* 
stance  is,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should  have  had  the  art  and  con* 
trivance  to  dk,  even  in  the  very  quarry,  a  canal,  through  which  the 
water  of  the  line  ran  in  the  time  of  its  mundation ;  from  whence  they 
afterwards  raised  up  the  columns,  obelisks,  and  statues,  on  rafts^  {uro- 
portioned  to  their  weight,  in  order  to  oonvey  them  into  Lower  Egypt. 
And  as  the  country  was  intersected  every  where  with  canals,  there 
were  few  places  to  which  those  hi:^e  bodies  might  not  be  carried  with 
ease,  although  their  weight  would  have  broken  every  other  kind  of 
engine. 

'  niod  lib.  L  p.  87. 

*  It  ill  proper  U  obtarre^  once  for  all,  that  an  Bgyptian  miblt,  aoeording  to  BEr.  Qrmxm, 
wai  one  foot  nine  tnohei  and  about  tfaree-fDinihf  of  our  maafore. 

*  Plin.  L  zzzvL  a.  8»  9.  *  PHn.  L  zzxrl.  c  % 

*  Bafta  are  pieoea  of  flat  tinbar  put  togetheri  to  cany  gooda  on  riTora. 
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SECT.  n. — THE  PYBAMIDS. 

A  PT&AMID.  is  a  solid  or  hollow  bodj,  haying  a  large,  and  generallj 
a  aquare  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point.^ 

There  were  three  pyramids  m  Egypt  more  famous  than  the  rest,  one 
whereof  was  justly  ranked  among  tibie  seren  wonders  of  the  world ; 
they  did  not  stand  very  far  from  the  city  of  Memphis.'  I  shall  take 
notice  here  of  only  the  largest  of  the  tltfee.  This  pyramid,  like  the 
rest,  was  built  on  the  rook,  having  a  square  base,  cat  on  the  outside  as 
so  many  steps,  and  decreasing  gradually,  quite  to  the  summit.  It  was 
built  with  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  the  least  of  which  were  thirty 
feet,  wrought  with  wonderful  art,  and  coTered  with  hieroglyphics. 
According  to  several  ancient  authors,  each  side  was  eight  hundred 
feet  broad,  and  as  many  high.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid,  which  to 
those  who  viewed  it  from  bdow  seemed  a  point,  was  a  fine  platform^ 
composed  of  ten  or  twelve  massy  stones,  with  each  side  of  that  plat^ 
form  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long. 

M.  de  Ghazelles,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  went  purposely 
to  the  spot  in  1698,  gives  us  the  following  dimensions : 

The  side  of  the  square  base 110  fathoms. 

The  fronts  are  equilateral  triangles,  and  there-  \   12,100  square 
fore  the  sapeifices  of  the  base  is  •    •    •     J  fathoms. 

The  perpendicular  height 77|  fathoms. 

The  solid  contents 318,690  cubicid  fathoms. 

.A  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  about  this  work, 
and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  the  same  number.  Ten  com- 
plete years  were  spent  in  hewing  out  the  stones,  either  in  Arabia  or 
Ediiopia,  and  in  conveying  them  to  Egypt ;  and  twenty  years  more  in 
building  this  immense  edifice,  the  insidb  of  which  contained  numberless 
rooms  and  apartments.  There  were  expressed  on  the  pyramid,  in 
Egyptian  characters,  the  sums  it  cost  only  for  garUc,  leeks,  onions, 
and  other  vegetables,  for  the  workmen ;  and  the  whole  amounted  to 
sixteen  hundred  talents  of  silver,  that  is,  four  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  French  Uvres  ;^  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  ooigecture  what 
a  vast  sum  the  whole  expense  must  have  amounted  to. 

Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  which  by  their  figure,  as 
well  as  size,  have  triumph^  over  me  injuries  of  time  and  the  barba» 
rians.  But  what  eflfotts  soever  men  may  make,  their  nothingness  will 
always  appear.  These  pyramids  were  tombs ;  and  there  is  still  to  be 
seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest,  an  emp^  sarcophagus,  cut  out 
of  one  entire  stone,  about  duree  feet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little 
above  six  feet  long.*  Thus,  all  this  bustle,  til  this  expense,  and  all 
the  labours  of  so  many  thousand  men,  ended  in  procuring  for  a  prince, 
in  this  vast  and  almost  boundless  pile  of  building,  a  little  vault  six  feet 
in  length.  Besides,  the  kings  who  built  these  pyramids,  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  be  buried  in  uiem,  and  so  did  not  enjoy  the  sepulchre 
they  nad  built.     The  public  hatred  which  they  incurred,  by  reason  of 

H«rod.l.U.«.ia4,i^    Diod.  L  L  p.  8»— 41.    PUd.  Ub.  xxztL  o.  IS.      •  yide  Dk>d.  Skb 
About  $888,00a  •  Strsbo  BMaUona  thli  MN»phaSM,  lib.  iTiL  p.  808. 
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their  unheard-of  omelties  to  their  Bubjecta,  in  laying  such  heavy  tasb 
upon  them,  oocasioned  their  being  interred  in  some  obecure  place,  to 
jirevent  their  bodies  from  being  exposed  to  the  fury  and  vengeance  of 
the  populace. 

This  last  drcomstanee,^  which  historians  have  taken  narticalar  notice 
of,  teaches  us  what  indgment  we  ought  to  pass  on  these  edifices,  so 
much  boasted  of  by  the  ancients.  It  is  but  just  to  remark  and  esteem 
the  noble  genhis  which  the  Bgyptxans  had  for  architecture;  a  genns 
that  prompted  them  from  the  earliest  times,  and  before  they  could  have 
any  models  to  imitate,  to  aim  in  aU  things  at  the  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  to  be  intent  on  real  beauties,  without  deviating  in  the  least 
from  a  noble  simplicity,  in  which  the  highest  perfection  of  die  art  cob- 
sists.  But  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  those  princes,  who  considered 
as  something  grand  the  raising  by  a  mnkitnde  of  hands,  and  by  the 
help  of  money,  immense  structures,  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering 
their  names  immortal;  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  destroy  thouaanis 
of  their  subjects  to  satisfy  their  vain-glory  ?  They  differed  very  modi 
from  the  Romans,  who  sought  to  immortalize  themselves  by  works  of  a 
magnificent  kind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  public  utility. 

Pliny  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  a  just  idea  of  these  pyramids,  when 
he  calls  them  a  foolish  and  useless  ostentation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Effvptian  longs ;  Regum  peeunue  otio$a  ae  ituUa  ottentatio.  And 
adds,  that  by  a  just  punisnment  their  memory  is  buried  in  oblivion ; 
the  historians  not  agreeing  among  themselves  about  the  names  of  those 
who  first  raised  those  vain  monuments.  Inter  €0%  non  eonttat  a  qu&ui 
faetas  tintj  Juiti$$ima  cmu  obUteratiM  tanta  vanitatU  auetoribu9?  In 
a  word,  according  to  the  judicious  remark  of  Diodorus,  the  industry 
of  the  architects  of  those  pyramids  is  no  less  valuable  and  praise- 
worthy than  the  design  of  the  Egyptian  kings  contemptible  and 
ridiculous. 

But  what  we  should  most  admire  in  these  ancient  monuments,  is, 
the  true  and  standing  evidence  they  give  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians 
in  astronomy ;  that  is,  in  a  science  which  seems  incapable  of  beii^ 
brought  to  perfection,  but  by  a  long  series  of  years,  and  a  great 
number  of  observations.  M.  de  Cicelies,  when  he  measured  the 
great  pyramid  in  question,  found  that  the  four  sides  of  it  were  turned 
exactly  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world;  and  consequently  showed 
the  true  meridian  of  that  place.  Now,  as  so  exact  a  situation  was  in 
all  probability  purposely  pitched  upon  by  those  who  piled  up  this  huge 
mass  of  stones,  above  three  thousand  years  ago ;  it  foUows,  that  during 
so  long  a  space  of  time,  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  heavens  in 
that  respect,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  poles  of  the 
earth  or  the  meridians.  This  is  M.  de  Fontenelle's  remark,  in  his 
eulogy  of  M.  de  Ghazelles. 

SECT.  m. — THE  LABTBINTH. 

What  has  been  said,  concerning  the  judgment  we  ox^ht  to  form  of 
the  pyramids,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  labyrinth,  which  Herodotos, 

>  Diod.  lib.  L  p.  40.  "Lib.  zxxtL  oap.  12. 
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who  saTT  it,  assures  ns  was  still  more  surprising  than  the  pyramids.^  It 
was  built  at  the  sofuthem  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Moeris,  whereof 
mention  wOl  be  made  |Mresently,  neap  the  town  of  Crooodiles,  the  same 
with  Arsino^.  It  was  not  so  much  one  single  palace,  as  a  magnificent 
pile  composed  of  twelve  palaces,  regularly  disposed,  which  had  a  com- 
mmiieation  witii  each  otiier.  Fifteen  hundred  rooms,  interspersed  with 
terraces,  were  ranged  round  twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to 
such  as  went  to  see  them.  There  was  the  like  number  of  buildings 
under  ground.  These  subterraneous  structures  were  designed  for  the 
bnrying-place  of  the  kings,  and  also,  (who  can  speak  this  without  con- 
fusion, and  without  deploring  the  blindness  of  man!)  for  keeping  the 
sacred  crocodiles  whi^  a  nation,  so  wise  in  other  respects,  worshipped 
as  ffods. 

£i  order  to  visit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  for  people  to  take  the  same 
precaution  as  Ariadne  made  Theseus  use,  when  be  vas  obliged  to  go 
and  fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.  Virgil  describes  it 
in  this  manner : 

Ul  qvomdsm  Crtto  fnivr  UbyrlBthm  in  alto 

Pwietibas  textum  csBcis  iter  anoipitomqae 

MiUe  Tilt  habuiase  dolum,  quit  tigna  seqoeDdi 

Tallorak  ladeprMisos  tt  irrameabUk  etror  * 

Hio  labor  ille  donos,  et  ineztrioabilU  error. 

Dadalaty  ipse  doloe  tecti  ambngeeqao  retolTil^ 

Onoa  r^ns  Ho  ▼eetigta.* 

▲ad  as  tho  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old. 

With  wand'ring  ways,  aod  many  a  wlodlnf  fold» 

InTolT'd  the  weary  feet  without  redreea. 

In  a  round  error,  whioh  deny'd  ttatm  t 

Kol  ihr  froin  tbenoe  he  grav'd  the  wondrona  mase; 

A  thousand  doors,  a  thousand  winding  ways. 

BEffS.  IT. — THB  LAEB  OF  M<BEIB. 

The  noblest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  structures  or  -works  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  was  the  lake  of  Moeris ;  accordingly,  Herodotus 
considers  it  as  vastly  superior  to  the  pyramids  and  labyrinth.*  As 
Egypt  was  more  or  less  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  inundations  of  the 
NQe ;  and  as  in  these  floods,  the  too  great  or  too  little  rise  of  the 
waters  was  equally  fatal  to  the  lands ;  king  Moeris,  to  prevent  these 
two  inconveniences,  and  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  Nile,  thought  proper  to  call  art  to  the  assistance  of 
nature ;  and  so  caused  the  lake  to  be  dug,  which  afterwards  went  by 
his  name.  This  lake  was  in  circumference  about  three  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia,  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  French  leagues, 
and  three  hundred  feet  deep.'  Two  pyramids,  on  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  colossal  statue,  seated  on  a  throne,  raised  their  heads  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  while  their 
foundations  took  up  the  same  space  under  the  water;  a  proof  that  they 
were  erected  before  the  cavitv  was  filled,  and  a  demonstration  that  a 
lake  of  such  vast  extent  was  the  work  of  man's  hands,  in  one  prince's 

'  Herod.  I.  iL  0. 148.    Diod.  L  i.  p.  42.    PUn.LxxxTLo.lt.    Strab.  L  xtU.  p.  811. 
«  JBneid,  L  ▼.  588,  fto.  *  iBneid,  L  r.  W.  27,  Ao, 

«Herod.LiLal40.  Strab.  L  xtiI.  p.  787.  Diod.LLp.47.  PUn.LT.  0.9.    Pomp.Mala»LL 
*  Tide  Herod,  and  Diod.    Pliny  agrees  almost  with  theoL 
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reign.  Tliis  ia  what  sereral  historianB  have  related  ccmcemiDg  the 
lake  Moeris,  on  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooimtry.  And 
M.  Bossuet,  the  bishop  of  Meaax,  in  his  discourse  on  Unirersal  His* 
tory,  relates  the  whole  as  fact.  For  mj  part,  I  will  confess  that  I  do 
not  see  the  least  probability  in  it.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  a 
lake  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  drcumf erenoe,  ooold  have  been 
dug  in  the  reign  of  one  prince  ?  In  what  manner,  and  where  could 
the  earth  taken  from  it  be  conveyed  7  What  should  prompt  the  Egyp- 
tians to  lose  the  surface  of  so  much  land  ?  By  what  arts  could  they 
fill  this  vast  tract  with  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile  ?  Many 
other  objections  might  be  made.  In  my  opinion^  therefore,  we  ought 
to  follow  Pomponius  Mela,  an  ancient  geographer;  especially  as  his 
account  is  confirmed  by  several  modem  travellers.  According  to  that 
author,  this  lake  is  ab<Nit  twenty  thousand  paces^  that  is,  seven  or  eight 
French  leagues  in  circumference.  McbtU  aliquando  campus^  nunc 
lacusj  viginti  mUlia  pauuum  in  eireuitu  patent^ 

Thjs  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  Nile,  by  a  great  canal  more 
than  four  leagues  long,'  and  fifty  feet  broad.  Great  sluices  either 
opened  or  shut  the  canal  and  lake,  as  occasion  required. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amounted  to  fifty  talents, 
that  is,  fifty  thousand  French  crowns.^  The  fishing  of  this  lake  brought 
to  the  monarch  immense  sums ;  but  its  chief  use  related  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile.  When  it  arose  too  high,  and  was  like  to  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  the  sluices  were  opened ;  and  the 
waters,  having  a  free  passage  into  the  lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  enrich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inun- 
dation was  too  low,  and  threatened  a  famine,  a  suJBScient  quantity  of 
water,  by  the  help  of  drains,  was  let  out  of  the  lake,  to  water  the 
lands.  In  this  manner,  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile  were  corrected ; 
and  Strabo  remarks,  that,  in  his  time,  under  Petronius,  a  governor  of 
Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  twelve  cubits,  a  very  great 
plenty  ensued ;  and  even  when  it  rose  but  to  eight  cubits,  the  dearth 
was  scarce  felt  in  the  country ;  doubtless,  because  the  waters  of  the 
lake  made  up  for  those  of  the  inundation,  by  the  help  of  canals  and 
drains* 

SBOT.T.-— THB  INimDATIONS  OF  THB  HILB. 

The  Nile  is  the  ^eatest  wonder  of  Egypt.  As  it  seldom  rains 
there,  this  river,  which  waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regular  inun- 
dations, supplies  that  defect,  by  bringing,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  raina 
of  other  countries ;  which  made  a  poet  say  ingeniously,  The  Egyptian 
pastures^  koto  great  soever  the  drought  may  le^  never  implore  Jupiter 
JOT  rain. 

^T«  prvptor  nnnus  telliu  tea  pottalat  itnbrti, 
Arid*  nea  plavio  lappUoat  herha  JotL"  * 

To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut  into  numberless 
canals,  of  a  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  different  situations 
and  wants  of  the  lands.     The  Nile  brought  fertility  every  where  with 


,  L  i.  •  Eightj.iT»  stftdia.  "  ^55,000. 

*  8«aMa  (K«t  QtuMt  L  iv.  o.  2)  MeriUa  thoM  Ttnai  to  OHdy  b«t  tke^  an  TibnUn^ 
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its  salutary  atreaxas ;  united  eities  one  with  another,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Bed  8ea ;  maintained  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
fortified  the  kingdom  agunst  the  enemy ;  so  that  it  was  at  once  the 
nonrisher  and  protector  of  Bgypt.  The  fields  were  delivered  up  to  it; 
but  the  cities,  thai  were  raisea  with  immense  labour,  and  stood  like 
iahmds  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  looked  down  with  joy  on  the  plains 
which  were  overflowed,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched,  by  the  Nile. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  river,  so 
famous  among  the  ancients.  But  a  wonder  so  astonishing  in  itself, 
and  which  has  been  the  object  of  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the 
learned  in  all  ages,  seems  to  require  a  more  particular  description,  in 
idiich  I  shall  be  as  coneise  as  possible. 

I*  THB  SOURCES  OJT  IHB  KILX. 

The  ancients  placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  (as  they  are  commonly  called),  in  the  10th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude. But  our  modern  travellers  have  discovered  that  they  lie  in  the 
12th  degree  of  north  latitude :  and  by  that  means  they  cut  off  about 
four  or  five  hundred  lea^ea  of  the  course  which  the  ancients  gave  that 
river.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oojam  in  Abyssinia,  from  two  springs,  or  eyes,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  the  same  word  in  Arabic  signifying  eye  and 
fountain.  These  springs  are  thirty  paces  from  one  another,  each  as 
large  as  one  of  our  wells  or  a  coach  wheel.  The  Nile  is  increased  with 
many  rivulets  which  run  into  it ;  and  after  t)a8sing  through  Ethiopia 
m  a  very  winding  course,  flows  at  last  into  Egypt 

H.  THE  CATARACTS  OF  THB  VILE. 

This  name  is  given  to  some  parts  of  the  Nile,  where  the  water  falls 
down  from  the  steep  rocks.'  This  river,  which  at  first  glided  smoothly 
along  the  vast  deserts  of  Ethiopia,  before  it  enters  Egypt,  passes  by 
the  cataracts.  Then  growing  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  its  nature, 
raging  and  violent  in  those  places  where  it  is  pent  up  and  restrained ; 
after  having  at  last  broke  through  all  obstacles  in  its  sway,  it  precipi- 
tates itself  from  the  top  of  some  rocks  to  the  bottom,  with  so  loud  a 
noise  that  it  is  heard  three  leagues  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accustomed  by  long  practice  to  this 
sport,  exhibit  here  a  spectacle  to  travellers  that  is  more  terrifying  than 
diverting.  Two  of  them  go  into  a  little  boat ;  the  one  to  guide  it,  the 
other  to  throw  out  the  water.    After  having  long  sustained  the  violence 

'  BzeipiaDt  enm  (Kilum)  oataraoto,  nobilu  insignl  ipeeteoalo  loeas. Ilio  ezcltatlf 

prim&m  aqnu,  quae  aiae  tUBmUs  lani  ftlveo  dvstcati  nolsatoi  at  tomiM  per  malignoe 

transiitts  prosilit,  diftrimilis  aibi tandemque  elaotatus  obstaatia,  in  Taetam  altitudinem 

rabito  destttutas  eadit,  onm  fngenti  circumjacentium  regionnm  strepitn ;  qnem  perferre  genf 
ibi  i  PorsU  coUocata  non  potait,  ebtusia  aaridao  fragore  aoiibof,  ef  ob  boo  Bedibos  ad  quit 
tiora  translatie.  Inter  miraeala  fiuminU  incredibilem  incolanim  audaoiam  aocepi.  Biiii 
parrula  narigia  oonscendnnt,  quomm  alter  nayem  regit,  alter  exhavrit  Delnde  mnltum  intet 
rapidaxn  insaniam  Nili  et  reeiprooos  fluetiu  Tolutati,  tandem  tenaiaiimae  oaoalee  tenent,  per 
quof  aagasta  rupium  efTugiunC:  et  cam  toto  flumine  effasi  navigiim  mens  manu  temperant» 
magnoqae  epectantittm  metn  in  caput  nizi,  cnm  jam  adploraverie  mersogque  atque  obrutos 
tanti  mole  credideris,  longd  ab  eo  in  qnem  ceoiderant  looo  naviganti  tormenti  modo  miatib. 
Nae  mergit  cadeni  utldUf  sed  plaaii  aquia  tradiu— Seaao.  Nat.  Qiueat  1.  It.  e.  S. 
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of  the  raging  wavoB,  by  managing  their  little  boat  very  dexterously, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  impetaous  torreat  as 
swift  as  an  arrow.  The  affrighted  spectator  imagines  they  are  going 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  precipice  down  which  they  fall ;  when  the 
Nile,  restored  to  its  natural  course,  discovers  them  again^  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  on  its  smooth  and  calm  waters.  This  is  Seneca's 
account,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  modem  travellers. 

III.   CAUSES  OF  THE  INUNDATIONS  OF  THE   NILE. 

The  ancients  have  invented  many  subtle  reasons  for  the  Nile's  great 
increase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Herodotus,  Diodoms  Siculus,  and  Seneca.^ 
But  it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  being  almost  universally 
allowed,  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  the  great  rains 
which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  this  river  flows.  These  rains  swell 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ethiopia  first,  and  then  Egypt,  are  overflowed; 
and  that  which  at  first  was  but  a  large  river,  rises  like  a  sea,  and  over- 
spreads the  whole  country. 

Strabo  observes,  that  the  ancients  only  guessed  that  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  were  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  great  abundance  in 
Ethiopia :  but  adds,  that  several  travellers  have  since  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  it  f  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  very  curious  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  having  sent  hither  able  persons,  pur- 
posely to  examine  this  matter,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  uncom- 
mon and  remarkable  an  effect. 

rV.  THE  TIME  AND   CONTINUANCE   OF  THE  INUNDATIONS. 

Herodotus,^  and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  several  other 
authors,  declare  that  the  Nile  begins  to  flow  in  Egypt  at  the  summer 
solstice,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  then  decreases  padually  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November;  after  which  it  returns  to  its  channel,  and 
resumes  its  wonted  course.  This  account  agrees  veij  nearlv  with  the 
relations  of  all  the  modems,  and  is  founded  in  reality  on  the  natural 
cause  of  the  inundation,  viz.  the  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia.  Now, 
according  to  the  constant  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  on  the 
spot,  these  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  month  of  April,  and  continue, 
during  five  months,  till  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Nile's  increase  in  Egypt  must  consequentlv  begin  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  the  rains  nave  begun  to  fall  in  Abyssinia ;  and, 
accordingly,  travellers  observe,  that  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  the 
month  of  May,  but  so  slowly  at  the  first,  that  it  probably  does  not  yet 
overflow  its  banks.  The  inundation  happens  not  till  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  lasts  the  three  following  months,  according  to  Herodotus. 

I  must  point  out  to  such  as  consult  the  originals,  a  contradiction  in 
this  place  between'  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  one  side ;  and  between 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Solinus,  on  the  other.  These  last  shorten  very 
much  the  continuance  of  the  inundation;  and  suppose  the  Nile  to 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  19—27.    Diod.  1.  L  p-  35—39.    Seneo.  Nat  QusDst  1.  ir.  o.  1.  et  2. 

*  Lib.  ZTiL  p.  789.  '  Herod.  L  ii  o.  19.    Diod.  1.  L  p.  tl 
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retire  from  the  lands  in  three  months,  or  a  hundred  days.  And  what 
adds  to  the  difficulty  is,  that  Pliny  seems  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  t  In  totum  autem  revocatur  Nilus  intra  ripas 
in  libra,  ut  tradit  HerodotuSy  eentesimo  die.  I  leave  to  the  learned 
the  reconciling  of  this  contradiction. 

V.   THE  HEIGHT  OP  THE  INUNDATION. 

The  just  height  of  the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is  sixteen 
cubits.*  When  it  rises  but  twelve  or  thirteen,  a  famine  is  threatened ; 
and  when  it  exceeds  sixteen,  there  is  danger.     It  must  be  remembered,  ! 

that  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half.     The  emperor  Julian  takes  notice,  in  ! 

a  letter  to  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  that  the  height  of  the  Nile's  ' 

overflowing  was  fifteen  cubits,  the  20th  of  September,  in  862.*    The  ' 

ancients  do  not  agree  entirely  with  one  another,  nor  with  the  moderns, 
with  regard  to  the  height  of  the  inundation ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
very  considerable,  and  may  proceed,  1.  from  the  disparity  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  measures,  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  on  a  fixed 
and  certain  foot ;  2.  from  the  carelessness  of  the  observers  and  histo- 
rians ;  3.  from  the  real  difference  of  the  Nile's  increase,  which  was  not 
so  great  the  nearer  it  approached  the  sea. 

As  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  mundation  of  the  Nile,  all 
the  circumstances  andcUfferent  degrees  of  its  increase  were  carefully 
considered ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  regular  observations,  made  during 
many  years,  the  inundation  itself  discovered  what  kind  of  harvest  the 
ensuing  year  was  likely  to  produce.^  The  kings  had  placed  at  Mem- 
phis a  measure  on  which  these  different  increases  were  marked ;  and 
from  thence  notice  was  given  to  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  knew,  by  that  means,  beforehand,  what  they  might  fear  or 
promise  themselves  from  the  harvest.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  well  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  town  of  Syene,  made  for  that  purpose.^ 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at  Ghrand  Cairo.  In  the 
court  of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  pillar,  on  which  are  marked  the  degrees 
of  the  Nile's  increase;  and  common  criers  every  day  proclaim  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  how  high  it  is  risen.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  grand 
signior  for  the  lands,  is  regulated  by  the  inundation.  The  day  on 
which  it  rises  to  a  certain  height,  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival,  and 
solemnized  with  fire-works,  feasting,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
public  rejoicing ;  and  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
was  always  attended  with  an  universal  joy  throughout  all  Egypt,  that 
being  the  fountain  of  its  happiness. 

The  heathens  ascribed  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  their  god 
Serapis ;  and  the  pillar  on  which  was  marked  the  increase,  was  pre- 
served religiously  in  the  temple  of  that  idol.*  The  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  the  church  of  Alexandria, 

*  Justnm  incrementuin  eat  oabitonim  xvi.  Minores  aqua  Bon  omnia  rigant:  ampHoras 
d«tinenty  tardiat  recedondo.  II»  serendi  tempora  absamunt  solo  madente:  ill»  non  dant 
fitiente.  Utmrnqve  repatat  provinoia.  In  duodecim  onbitis  famem  sentit,  in  tredecim 
etiamnam  esurit :  qaatoordocitn  cubita  hllerilaten  affemnt,  qnindeoim  secttritatem,  sezdecim 
aelicias. — Plin.  1.  ▼.  c.  9. 

*  JuL  eput.  50.  •  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  88. 

*  Libw  ZTiL  p.  817.  *  Soerat  1.  L  e.  18.    Soiom.  1.  r.  a  S. 
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the  Egyptians  spread  a  report,  that  the  Nile  would  rise  no  more  b? 
reason  of  the  wrath  of  Serapis;  but  the  river  overflowed  and  increaaecl 
as  usual  the  following  years.  Julian,  the  apostate,  a  zealous  protector 
of  idolatry,  caused  diis  pillar  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  temple  out 
of  which  it  was  again  removed  by  the  command  of  Theodoaios. 

VI.   THB  OAKALS  OF  THB  NILB,   AND  SPIRAL  PUMPS. 

DrviNB  Providence,  in  giving  so  beneficent  a  river  to  Egypt,  did  not 
thereby  intend  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  should  be  idle,  and  enjoy  so 
great  a  blessing,  without  taking  any  pains.  One  may  naturally  sup- 
pose, that  as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itself  cover  the  whole  country,  great 
labour  was  to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  overflowing  of  the  lands ;  and 
numberless  canals  cut,  in  order  to  convey  the  waters  to  all  parts.  The 
villages,  which  stood  very  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  eminences, 
had  each  their  canals,  wnich  were  opened  at  proper  times,  to  let  the 
water  into  the  countary.  The  more  distant  villages  had  theirs  also, 
even  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  waters  were  suc- 
cessively convoyed  to  the  most  remote  places.  Persons  are  not  per- 
mitted to  cut  tne  trenches  to  receive  the  waters,  till  the  river  is  at  a 
certain  height,  nor  to  open  them  altogether ;  because  otherwise  some 
lands  would  be  too  much  overflowed,  and  others  not  covered  enough. 
They  begin  with  opening  them  in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lowei 
Egypt,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  a  roll  or  book,  in  which  all 
the  measures  are  exactly  set  aown.  By  this  means  the  water  is  hus- 
banded with  such  care,  that  it  spreads  itself  over  all  the  lands.  The 
countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  so  extensive,  and  lie  so  low,  and 
the  number  of  canals  is  so  K^eat,  that  of  all  the  waters  which  flow  into 
Egypt  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  believed  that 
not  a  tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the  sea. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there  are  abundance  of 
high  lands  which  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Nile's  overflowing; 
this  want  is  supplied  by  spiral  pumps,  which  are  turned  with  oxen,  m 
order-  to  brins  the  water  mto  pipes,  which  convey  it  to  these  lands. 
Diodorus  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  called  Cochlea  JEgyptiaj  invented 
by  Archimedes,  in  his  travels  into  Egypt.^ 

VII.   THB  FERTILTTT  CATTSBI)  BY  THB  NILB. 

Therb  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil  is  more  fruitful 
than  in  Egypt;  which  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Nile.  For  whereas 
other  rivers,  when  they  overflow  lands,  wash  away  and  exhaust  their 
vivific  moisture ;  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  excellent  slime  it 
brings  along  with  it,  fattens  and  enriches  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
sufficiently  compensates  for  what  the  foregoing  harvest  had  impaired.' 
The  husbandman,  in  this  country,  never  tires  himself  with  holding  the 
plough,  or  breaking  the  clods  of  earth.  As  soon  as  the  Nile  retires, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  temper  it  with  a 

'  Lib.  i.  p.  30.  et  lib.  ▼.  p.  313. 

*  Com  cnteri  amnes  ablnant  temts  et  eviscerent,  Nilns  adeo  nibil  ezedit  neo  abradit,  at 
•ontra  a^jieiat  Tires.  —  Ita  jarat  agroB  dttabns  ez  oaasis,  et  (^nod  innnndaty  et  quod  oblhnaU 
^Seneo.  Nat.  Qoiest  L  ir.  o.  2. 
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htile  sand,  in  order  to  lessen  its  rankness ;  after  which  he  sows  it  with 
great  ease,  and  at  little  or  no  expense.  Two  months  after,  it  is  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  com  and  pulse.  The  Egyptians  sow  in  October  ana 
November,  according  as  the  waters  recede,  and  their  harvest  is  in 
March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bears,  in  one  year,  three  or  four  different  kinds  of 
crops.  Lettuces  and  cucumbers  are  sown  first :  then  com ;  and,  after 
harvest,  several  sorts  of  pulse,  which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt.  As  the 
sun  is  extremely  hot  in  this  country,  and  rains  fall  very  seldom  in  it, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  earth  would  soon  be  parched,  and  the 
com  and  pulse  burnt  up  by  so  scorching  a  heat,  were  it  not  for  the 
canals  and  reservoirs  with  which  Esypt  aboundi ;  and  which,  by  the 
drains  from  thence,  amply  supply  wherewith  to  water  and  refresh  the 
fields  and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  which  is 
another  source  of  wealth  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  begin  to  turn 
them  out  to  grass  in  November,  and  they  graze  till  the  end  of  March. 
Words  could  never  express  how  rich  their  pastures  are,  and  how  fat 
the  flocks  and  herds  (which,  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the  air,  are 
out  night  and  day)  grow  in  a  very  little  time.  During  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  they  are  fed  with  hay  and  cut  straw,  barley  and  beans, 
which  are  their  common  food. 

A  man  cannot,  says  Corneille  le  Bruyn  in  his  Travels,*  help  observ- 
ing the  admirable  providence  of  God  to  this  country,  who  sends  at  a 
fixed  season  such  great  quantities  of  rain  in  Ethiopia,  in  order  to  water 
Egypt,  where  a  shower  of  rain  scarce  ever  falls;  and  who  by  that 
means  causes  the  driest  and  most  sandy  soil  to  become  the  richest  and 
most  fruitful  country  in  the  universe. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  here  is,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  say, 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  four  following  months,  the  nortn- 
east  winds  blow  constantly,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  waters,  which 
T\'ould  otherwise  flow  too  fast ;  and  to  hinder  them  from  discharging 
themselves  into  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  these  winds  bar  up,  as 
it  were,  from  them.     The  ancients  have  not  omitted  this  circumstance. 

The  same  Providence,  whose  ways  are  wonderful  and  infinitely 
various,  displayed  itself  after  a  quite  different  manner  in  Palestine,  in 
renderinff  it  exceedingly  fruitful ;  not  by  rains,  which  fell  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  as  is  usual  in  other  places ;  nor  by  a  peculiar  inun- 
r?n tion  like  that  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt;  but  by  sencQng  fixed  rains  at 
t  wo  seasons,  when  his  people  were  obedient  to  him,  to  make  them  more 
5  ciLsible  of  their  continual  dependence  upon  him.*  God  himself  com- 
li lands  them,  by  his  servant  Moses,  to  make  this  reflection.^  The  land 
^chither  Aou  goest  in  toposieaa  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
7 r hence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sotoedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it 
u*ith  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs:  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to 
jyoBsess  itj  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinJceth  water  of  the 
rain  of  heaven.  After  this,  Ood  promises  to  give  his  people,  so  long 
JUS  they  shall  continue  obedient  to  him,  the  former  and  the  tatter  rain: 

>  VoL  ii.  *  Hultifonnto  upiflntU,  Bph.  uU  10.  '  Dtnt.  zL  10— U. 
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the  fire'c  in  autumn,  to  bring  up  the  corn :  and  the  second  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen. 

Vni.   THE   DIFFERENT  PROSPEOTS  EXHIBITED  BT  THE  NILE. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two  seasons  of  the 
jear.^  For  if  a  man  asoends  some  mountain,  or  one  of  the  largest 
pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  be  be- 
holds a  vast  sea,  in  which  numberless  towns  and  villages  appear,-  with 
severaf  causeys  leading  from  place  to  place ;  the  whole  interspersed 
with  groves  and  fruit-trees,  whose  tops  only  are  visible,  all  which  forma 
a  delightful  prospect.  This  view  is  bounded  by  mountains  and  woods, 
which  terminate,  at  the  utmost  distance  the  eye  can  discover,  the  most 
beautiful  horizon  that  can  be  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  in  winter, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  whole 
country  is  like  one  continued  scene  of  beautiful  meadows,  whose  ver- 
dure, enamelled  with  flowers,  charms  the  eye.  The  spectator  beholds, 
on  every  side,  flocks  and  herds  dispersed  over  all  the  plains,  with  infi- 
nite numbers  of  husbandmen  and  gardeners.  The  air  is  then  perfumed 
by  the  great  quantity  of  blossoms  oif  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
trees ;  and  is  so  pure,  that  a  wholesomer  or  more  agreeable  is  not  found 
in  the  world ;  so  that  nature,  being  then  dead  as  it  were  in  all  other 
climates,  seems  to  be  alive  only  for  so  delightful  an  abode. 

IX.   THE  CANAL  FORMED   BY  THE  NILE,   BY  WHICH  A  COMMUNICATION 
IS  MADE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO   SEAS. 

The  canal,^  by  which  a  communication  was  made  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  Mediterranean,  ought  to  have  a  place  here,  as  it  was  not  one 
of  the  least  advantages  which  the  Nile  procured  to  Egypt.  Sesostris, 
or,  according  to  others,  Psammeticus,  first  projected  the  design,  and 
began  this  work.  Necho,  successor  to  the  last  prince,  laid  out  immense 
sums  upon  it,  and  employed  a  prodigious  number  of  men.  It  is  said, 
that  above  six  score  thousand  Egyptians  perished  in  the  undertaking. 
He  gave  it  over,  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  told  him  that  he  would 
thereby  open  a  door  for  barbarians,  for  by  this  name  they  called  all 
foreigners,  to  enter  E^rpt.  The  work  was  continued  bv  I)ariu8,  the 
first  of  that  name;  but  he  also  desisted  from  it,  on  his  bemg  told,  that 
as  the  Red  Sea  lay  higher  than  Egypt,  it  would  dfown  the  whole 
country.  But  it  was  at  last  finished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  by  the 
help  of  sluices,  opened  or  shut  the  canal  as  there  was  occasion.  It 
began  not  far  from  the  Delta,  near  the  town  of  Bubastus.  It  was  a 
hundred  cubits,  that  is,  twenty-five  fathoms  broad,  so  that  two  vessels 
might  pass  with  ease ;  it  had  depth  enough  to  carry  the  lar^t  ships, 
and  was  above  a  thousand  stadia,  that  is,  above  fifty  leacues  long.  This 
canal  was  of  great  service  to  Egypt.  But  it  is  now  idmost  fiBed  up, 
and  there  are  scarce  any  remains  of  it  to  be  seen. 

*  lUa  fades  puloherrima  est,  odm  Jam  se  in  agros  Nilus  ingessit.  Latent  eampi,  opertaeqo^ 
snot  valles:  oppida  iDfiuIarnm  modo  extant  Nnllam  in  Mediterraneia,  nisi  per  naTigia, 
commerdnm  est;  majorqne  est  IsBtitia  in  gentibus,  qao  minus  terrarnm  saarnm  rident." 
Soneo.  Nat  QnsBSt  I.  it.  c.  2. 

•  Herod.  1.  iu  0.  \&8.    Strab.  L  xtU.  p.  804.    Plin.  L  tL  a  M.    Dlod.  L  L  p.  M. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
LOWER  EGYPT. 

I  AM  now  to  speak  of  Lower  Egypt.  Its  shape,  which  resembles  a 
triangle,  or  delta  ^  gave  occasion  to  its  bearing  the  latter  name,  which 
is  that  of  one  of  the  Greek  letters.  Lower  Egypt  forms  a  kind  of 
island ;  it  begins  at  a  place  where  the  Nile  is  divided  into  two  large 
canals,  through  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
mouth  on  the  right  hand  is  called  the  Pelusian,  and  the  other  the 
Canopic,  from  the  two  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  Pelusium  and 
Canopus,  now  called  Bamietta  and  Bosetta.  Between  these  two  large 
branches,  there  are  five  others  of  less  note.  The  island  is  the  best 
cultivated,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  richest  part  of  Egrpt.  Its  chief 
cities,  very  anciently,  were  Heliopolis,  Heracleopolis,  Naucratis,  Sais, 
Tanis,  Canopus,  Pelusium ;  and,  in  later  times,  Alexandria,  Nicopolis, 
4c.     It  was  in  the  country  of  Tanis  that  the  Israelites  dwelt. 

There  was  at  Sais  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,^  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  following  inscription ;  /  am  whatever 
hath  beeUy  and  iff,  and  shall  be  ;  and  no  mortal  hath  drawn  aside  my 
veil. 

Heliopolis,'  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so  called  from  a  mami- 
ficent  temple,  there  dedicated  to  that  planet.  Herodotus,  and  other 
authors  after  him,  relate  some  particulars  concerning  the  phoenix  and 
this  temple,  which,  if  true,  would  indeed  be  very  wonderful.  Of  this 
kind  of  birds,  if  we  may  believe  the  anoients,  there  is  never  but  one 
at  a  time  in  the  world.  He  is  brought  forth  in  Arabia,  lives  five  or 
six  hundred  years,  and  is  of  the  size  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  adorned 
with  a  shining  and  most  beautiful  crest ;  the  feathers  of  his  neck  are 
of  a  gold  colour,  and  the  rest  of  a  purple ;  his  tail  is  white  intermixed 
with  red,  and  im  eyes  sparkling  like  stars.  When  he  is  old,  and  finds 
his  end  approaching,  he  builds  a  nest  with  wood  and  aromatic  spices, 
and  then  dies.  Of  his  bones  and  marrow  a  worm  is  produced,  out  of 
which  another  phoenix  is  formed.  His  first  care  is  to  solemnize  his 
parent's  obsequies,  for  which  purpose  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg,  with  abundance  of  perfumes  of  myrrh,  as  heavy  as  he  can 
carry,  which  he  often  essays  beforehand ;  then  he  makes  a  hole  in  it, 
where  he  deposits  his  parent's  body,  and  closes  it  carefully  with  myrrh 
and  other  perfumes.  After  this  he  takes  up  the  precious  load  on  his 
shoulders^  and  flying  to  the  altar  of  the  sun^  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis, 
he  there  bums  it. 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  dispute  the  truth  of  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  account,  but  seem  to  suppose  it  true  in  genenn.  Pliny, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  accoimt  of  it,  insinuates 
plainly  enough,  that  he  looks  upon  the  whole  as  fabulous ;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  all  modern  authors. 

This  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an  evident  falsehood, 

'  Plater,  de  laid.  p.  354. 

•  Strab.  L  zTiL  p.  806.    Herod.  L  ii  o.  73.    Plin.  L  z.  o.  3.    Taoit.  Ann.  L  Ti  a  2S. 
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hath  yet  introduced  into  almost  all  languages,  the  custom  of  giTjng 
the  name  of  phoenix  to  whatever  is  sin^lar  or  uncommon  in  its  kind: 
Rara  avis  in  terris,^  says  Juvenal,  spealdng  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
an  accomplished  woman  in  all  respects.  And  Seneca  observes  the 
same  of  a  good  man.^ 

What  is  reported  of  swans,  viz.  that  they  never  sinff  but  in  their 
expiring  moments,  and  that  then  they  warble  very  melodiously,  is  like- 
wise grounded  merely  on  a  vulgar  error ;  and  yet  it  is  used,  not  only 
by  the  poets,  but  also  by  the  orators,  and  even  the  philosophers.  0 
mutis  quoque  piscUms  donatura  cycni^  n  Itbeatj  Bonum,^  says  Horace 
to  Melpomene.  Oicero  compares  the  excellent  discourse  which  Crassus 
made  in  the  senate,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious 
singing  of  a  dying  swan.  lUa  tanquam  cyenea  fuit  divini  hominu 
vox  et  oratio.  De  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  6.  And  Socrates  used  to  say,  that 
good  men  oucfat  to  imitate  swans,  who  perceiving  by  a  secret  instinct, 
and  sort  of  mvination,  what  advantage  there  is  in  death,  die  singing 
and  with  joy.  Pravidentei  quid  in  morte  boni  9it,  cum  cantu  et 
voluptate  moriuntur.  Tusc.  Qu.  1.  i.  n.  78.  I  thought  this  short 
di^ession  might  be  of  service  to  youth ;  and  return  now  to  my  subject 

It  was  in  Heliopolis,  that  an  ox,  imder  the  name  of  Mnevis,  was 
worshipped  as  a  god.*  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  exercised  his  sacri- 
legious rage  on  tms  city ;  burning  the  temples,  demolishing  the  palaces, 
and  destroying  the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  it.  There 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  obelisks  which  escaped  his  fury ;  and  others 
were  brought  from  thence  to  Borne,  to  which  city  they  are  an  orna- 
ment even  at  this  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  ftie  Great,  from  whom  it  had  its 
name,  vied  almost  in  magnificence  with  the  ancient  cities  in  Egvpt 
It  stands  four  dm'  journey  from  Cairo,  and  was  formerly  the  chief 
mart  of  all  the  Eastern  trade.  The  merchandize*  was  unloaded  at 
Portus  Muris,*  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  from 
whence  it  was  brought  upon  camels  to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Copbt, 
and  conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  whither  merchants  resorted 
from  all  parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  East  India  trade  has  at  all  times  enriched 
those  who  carried  it  on.  This  was  the  chief  source  of  the  vast  trea- 
sures that  Solomon  amassed,  and  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Jerusalem.  David,  by  conquering  Idumsea,  became 
master  of  Elath  and  Bsiongeber,^  two  towns  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea.  From  these  two  ports,  Solomon  sent  fleets  to 
Ophir  and  Tarsfaish,^  which  always  brought  back  immense  riches.' 
This  traffic,  after  having  been  enjoyed  some  time  by  the  Syrians, 
who  regained  Idumsea,  passed  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Tyr- 

■  SmU  Ti. 

*  Vir  boDus  tain  cito  ne«  fieri  potest,  neo  intelligi  —  taaqvAm  phoniz,  semel  aono  qtis- 
gentesimo  DMcitor.  —  Bp.  42. 

■  Od.  iii.  1.  ir.  •  StPRb.  1.  XTU.  p.  S05.  •  Stnb.  L  xvi  p.  781. 

*  Or,  M yof  Hormot.  *  2  Smb.  tUL  14.  •  1  KingiB,  is.  2d. 

*  He  got  iD  OM  r^ymgt  460  taleota  of  gold,  2  Chron.  riiL  18,  which  amountM  to  fositaM 
milUone  three  hnndre«i  and  eighty-six  thousand  and  six  handred  dollan.  —  Prid.  Cnseft 
vol.  1.  ad.  ann.  740,  note. 
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ians.  Theae  got  all  their  merchandise  conveyed  by  the  way  of  Rhi« 
Qoctdura,  a  sea-port  town,  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  to  Tyre,  finom  whence  they  distributed  them  all  over  the 
western  world.  Hereby  the  Tyrians  enriched  themselves  exceedingly, 
under  the  Persian  empire,  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  mo* 
narchs  they  had  the  full  possession  of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Pto* 
lemies  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  thev  soon  drew  all  Ais 
trade  into  their  kingdom,  by  building  Berenice  ana  other  ports  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging  to  Egypt;  and  fixed  their 
chief  mart  at  Alexandria,  which  thereby  rose  to  be  the  city  of  the 
greatest  trade  in  the  world.^  There  it  continued  for  many  centuries 
after ;  and  all  the  traffic,  which  the  western  parts  of  the  world  from 
that  time  had  with  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, was  wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  till  a  way  was  discovered,  a  little  above  two  hundred  years  since, 
of  sailing  to  these  parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  this,  the 
Portuguese  for  some  time  were  masters  of  this  trade ;  but  now  it  is  in 
a  manner  engrossed  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  This  short  account 
of  the  East  India  trade,  from  Solomon's  time  to  the  present  age,  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Prideaux.^ 

For  the  convenience  of  trade,  there  was  biult  near  Alexandria,  in  an 
island  called  Pharos,  a  tower  which  bore  the  same  name.^  At  the  top 
of  this  tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to  light  such  ships  as  sailed  by  night 
near  those  dangerous  coasts^  which  were  full  of  sands  and  shelves ; 
from  whence  all  other  towers  designed  for  the  same  use  have  been 
called,  as  Pharo  di  Messina,  &c.  The  famous  architect  Sostratus  built 
it  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  who  expended  eight  hundred 
talents  upon  it.^-  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Some,  through  a  mistake,  have  commended  that  prince,  for 
permitting  the  architect  to  put  his  name  in  the  inscription  which  was 
fixed  on  the  tower  instead  of  his  own.^  It  was  very  short  and  plain, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Sostratus  Cnidiu9  Bexi- 
phanis  F.  Diis  Servatarilma,  pro  navigant%bu% :  i.  e.  Sostratus,  the 
Cnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  protecting  deities,  for  the  use  of 
sea-faring  people.  But  certainly  Ptolemy  must  have  very  much  un- 
dervalued that  kind  of  immortality  which  princes  are  generally  very 
fond  of,  to  sufier  that  his  name  should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  of  an  edifice  so  capable  of  immortalizing  him.  What 
we  read  in  Lucian  concerning  this  matter,  deprives  Ptolemy  of  a  mod- 
esty which  indeed  would  be  very  ill  placed  here*  This  author  informs 
us  that  Sostratus,  to  engross  the  whole  glory  of  that  noble  structure 
to  himself,  caused  the  inscription  with  his  own  name  to  be  carved  in 
marble,  which  he  afterwards  covered  with  Ume,  and  thereupon  put  the 
king's  name.  The  lime  soon  mouldered  away :  and  by  tnat  means, 
instead  of  procuring  the  architect  the  honour  with  which  he  had  flat- 

>  Strab.  1.  XTl.  p.  481.        •  Part  1. 1.  i.  p.  9.        '  Strab.  1.  zrii.  p.  791.   Plin.  1.  zxzTi.  o.  12. 

*  Eight  hondred  thouaand  crownB,  or  almost  eigtit  hundred  aod  eleren  thouiaiid  dollars. 

*  Magno  aaimo  PtolenuBi  regis,  quod  ia  ea  permiserit  Sostrati  Onidii  arohitecti  straotarv 
noiBm  ms^ribL  ^*  FHii* 
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tered  himself,  served  only  to  discover  to  future  ages  his  mean  fraud 
and  ridiculous  vanity.* 

Biches  failed  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  as  they  usually  do  in  all 
places,  luxury  and  licentiousness ;  so  that  the  Alexandrian  voluptuous* 
ness  became  a  proverb.^  In  this  city  arts  and  sciences  were  also  ii^ 
dustriously  cultivated ;  witness  that  stately  edifice,  sumamed  the 
Mfteum,  where  the  literati  used  to  meet,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense :  and  the  famous  library,  which  was  augmented  con- 
siderably by  Ptoleipy  Philadelphus,  and  which,  by  the  munificence  of 
the  kings,  his  successors,  at  last  contained  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  In  Caesar's  wars  with  the  Alexandrians,^  part  of  this  library, 
situate  in  the  Bruchion,*  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  diousand 
volumes,  was  unhappily  consumed  by  fire. 


PART   SECOND. 

OP  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE   EGYPTIANS. 

Egypt  was  ever  considered  by  all  the  ancients  as  the  most  renowned 
school  for  wisdom  and  politics,  and  the  source  from  whence  most  arts 
and  sciences  were  derived.  This  kingdom  bestowed  its  noblest  labours 
and  finest  arts  on  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  and  Greece  was  so 
sensible  of  this,  that  its  most  illustrious  men,  as  Homer,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  even  its  great  legislators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many  more 
whom  it  is  needless  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt  to  complete  their 
studies,  and  draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was  most  rare  and  valusr 
ble  in  every  kind  of  learning.  God  himself  has  given  this  kingdom  a 
glorious  testimony.  When  praising  Moses,  he  says  of  him,  tibat  Be 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians^ 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  I  shall 
confine  myself  principally  to  these  particulars :  its  kings  and  govern* 
ment;  priests  and  religion;  soldiers  and  war;  sciences,  arts,  and 
trades. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surprised,  if  he  sometimes  finds,  in  the  cus- 
toms I  take  notice  of,  a  kind  of  contradiction.  This  circumstance  is 
owing,  either  to  the  difference  of  countries  and  nations  which  did  not 
always  follow  the  same  usages,  or  to  the  different  way  of  thinking  of 
the  historians  whom  I  copy. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CX)NCERNING  THE  KINGS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  who  rightly  understood  the 
rules  of  government.    A  nation  so  grave  and  serious,  immediately 

De  Scribend.  9Ut.  p.  706.  *  Ne  Alezandrinis  quidein  permittendA  deliciis. — QniDtSL 

'  Plut.  in  Csee.  p.  731.    Seneca  de  tranquill.  anim.  o.  ix. 
*  A  qaarter  or  diTision  of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  *  Aets  tIL  S3. 
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perceived,  that  the  true  end  of  politics  Is  to  make  life  easy,  and  a 
people  happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary;  but,  according  to  Diodoros,  the 
Egyptian  prinoes  conducted  themselyes  in  a  different  manner  from 
irhat  is  usually  seen  in  other  monarchies,  where  the  prince  acknow- 
ledges no  other  rule  of  his  actions  but  his  own  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure.^  But  here,  kings  were  under  greater  restraints  than  their 
subjects.  They  had  some  particular  ones,  digested  by  a  former  mo- 
narch, that  composed  part  of  those  books  which  the  Egyptians  called 
sacred.  Thus,  every  thing  being  settled  by  ancient  custom,  they  never 
sought  to  live  in  a  different  way  from  their  ancestors. 

No  slave  nor  foreigner  was  admitted  into  the  immediate  service  of 
the  prince ;  such  a  post  was  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  any  per- 
sons, except  those  who  were  the  most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  and 
had  received  the  most  excellent  education ;  to  the  end  that,  as  they 
had  the  liberty  of  approaching  the  king's  person  day  and  night,  he 
might,  from  men  so  qualified,  hear  nothing  which  was  unbecoming  the 
royal  majesty ;  or  have  any  sentiments  instilled  into  him,  but  such  as 
were  of  a  noble  and  generous  kind.  For,  adds  Diodorus,  it  is  very 
rarely  seen,  that  kings  fly  out  into  any  vicious  excess  unless  those  who 
approach  them  approve  their  irregularities,  or  serve  as  instruments  to 
their  passions. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  freely  permitted,  not  only  the  quality  and  pro- 
portion of  their  eatables  and  liquids  to  be  prescribed  them,  (a  thing 
customary  in  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  sober,  and  whose 
air  inspired  frugality,)  but  even  that  all  their  hours,  and  almost  every 
action,  should  be  under  the  regulation  of  the  laws. 

In  the  morning  at  day-break,  when  the  head  is  dearest,  and  the 
thoughts  most  unperplexed,  they  read  the  several  letters  they  received, 
to  form  a  more  just  and  distinct  idea  of  the  affairs  which  were  to  come 
under  their  consideration  that  day. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  they  went  to  the  daily  sacrifice  per- 
formed in  the  temple ;  where,  surrounded  with  their  whole  court,  and 
the  victims  placed  before  the  altar,  they  assisted  at  the  prayer  pro- 
nounced aloud  by  the  high-priest,  in  which  he  asked  of  the  gods  health 
and  an  other  blessings  for  tie  king,  because  he  governed  his  people 
with  clemency  and  justice,  and  made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rule 
and  standard  of  his  actions.  The  high-priest  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  his  royal  virtues ;  observing  that  he  was  religious  to  the  gods,  affa- 
ble to  men,  moderate,  just,  magnanimous,  sincere ;  an  enemy  to  false 
hood,  liberal,  master  of  his  passions,  punishing  crimes  with  the  utmost 
lenity,  but  boundless  in  rewarding  merit.  He  never  spoke  of  the 
faults  which  kings  might  be  guilty  of,  but  supposed  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  never  committed  any,  except  by  surprise  or  ignorance ;  and 
loaded  with  imprecations  such  of  their  ministers  as  gave  them  il! 
counsel,  and  suppressed  or  disguised  the  truth.  Such  were  the  me- 
thods of  conveying  instruction  to  their  kings.  It  was  thought  that 
reproaches  would  only  sour  their  tempers ;  and  that  the  most  effectual 

«  Diod.  L  L  p.  6S,  Ao. 
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method  to  inspire  them  with  virtue,  would  he  to  point  out  to  them  their 
duty  in  praises  conformable  to  the  sense  of  the  laws,  and  pronounced 
in  a  solemn  manner  before  the  gods.  After  the  prayers  and  sacrifice 
were  ended,  the  counsels  and  actions  of  great  men  were  read  to  the 
king  out  of  the  sacred  books,  in  order  that  he  might  govern  his  do- 
minions according  to  their  maxims,  and  maintain  the  laws  which  had 
made  his  predecessors  and  their  subjeots  so  happy. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  both 
eatables  and  liquids  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  to  the  king ;  his  table 
was  covered  with  nothing  but  the  most  common  food,  because  eating  in 
Egypt  wa^  designed  not  to  please  the  palate,  but  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  nature.  One  would  have  concluded,  (observes  the  hiBtorian,) 
that  these  rules  had  been  laid  down  by  some  able  physician,  who  was 
attentive  only  to  the  health  of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  a  legislator. 
The  same  simplicity  was  seen  in  aQ  other  things,  and  we  read  in  Plu- 
tarch, of  a  temple  in  Thebes,  which  had  one  of  its  pillars  inscribed 
with  imprecations  against  that  king  who  first  introduced  profusion  and 
luxury  into  Egypt.* 

The  principu  duty  of  kin^,  and  their  most  essential  function,  is  the 
administering  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  Accordingly,  the  kings  of 
Egypt  cultivated  more  immediately  this  duty ;  convinced  that  on  this 
depended  not  only  the  ease  and  comfort  of  individuals,  but  the  happi- 
ness of  the  state ;  which  would  be  a  herd  of  robbers,  rather  than  a 
kingdom,  should  the  weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled, 
by  their  riches  and  influence,  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  the  principal  cities,  to  form  a 
body  for  dispensing  justice  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  prince, 
in  filling  these  vacancies,  chose  such  as  were  most  renowned  for  t\mr 
honesty,  and  put  at  their  head  him  who  was  most  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  was  had  in  the  most  universal 
esteem.  By  his  bounty,  they  had  revenues  assigned  them,  to  the  end 
that,  being  freed  from  domestic  cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Thus,  honourably  maintained  by 
the  generosity  of  the  prince,  they  administered  gratuitously  to  the 
people,  that  justice  to  which  they  have  a  natural  right,  and  which 
ought  to  be  eqnaUy  open  to  all ;  and,  in  some  sense,  to  the  poor  more 
than  the  rich,  because  the  latter  find  a  support  within  themselves; 
whereas  the  very  condition  of  the  former  exposes  them  more  to  in- 
juries, and  therefore  calls  louder  for  the  protection  of  the  laws.  To 
guard  against  surprise,  aflhirs  were  transacted  by  writing  in  the  assem- 
blies of  these  judges.  That  false  eloquence  was  dreaded,  which  daules 
the  mind,  and  moves  the  passions.  Truth  could  not  be  expressed  with 
too  much  plainness,  as  it  was  to  have  the  only  sway  in  judgments ;  be- 
cause in  that  alone  the  rich  and  poor,  the  powerful  and  weak,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  were  to  find  relief  and  security.  The  president  of  this 
senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  at  which  hung  a 
figure  represented  blind,  this  being  called  the  emblem  of  truth.  W£«ii 
\M  president  put  this  collar  on,  it  was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter 
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upon  business.     He  taacbed  the  party  with  it  who  was  to  gain  hu 
cause,  and  this  was  the  form  of  passing  sentence. 

The  most  excellent  circumstance  in  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  was, 
that  every  individual,  from  his  infancy,  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest 
observance  of  them.  A  new  custom  in  Egypt  was  a  kind  of  miracle. 
All  things  there  ran  in  the  old  channel ;  and  the  exactness  with  which 
little  matters  were  adhered  to,  preserved  those  of  more  importance ; 
consequently  no  nation  ever  preserved  their  laws  and  customs  longer 
than  the  Egyptians. 

Wilful  murder  was  punished  jith  death,  whatever  might  be  the  con* 
dition  of  the  murdered  person,  whether  he  was  free-born  or  otherwise.^ 
In  this  the  humanity  and  equity  of  the  E^rptians  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  master  an  absolute  power  as  to  life  and 
death  over  his  slave.  The  emperor  Adrian,  indeed,  abolished  this  law, 
from  an  opinion,  that  an  abuse  of  this  nature  oilght  to  be  reformed| 
let  its  antiquity  or  authority  be  ever  so  great. 

Perjury  was  also  punished  with  death,  because  that  crime  attacks 
both  the  gods,  whose  majesty  is  trampled  upon  by  invoking  their  name 
to  a  false  oath;  and  men,  by  breaking  the  strongest  tie  of  human  soci- 
ety, viz.  sincerity  and  honesty.^ 

The  false  accuser  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punishment  which 
the  person  accused  was  to  suffer,  had  the  accusation  been  proved.^ 

He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man's  life  when  attacked, 
if  it  was  in  his  power  to  assist  him,  was  punished  as  rigorously  as  the 
assassin ;  but  if  the  unfortunate  person  could  not  be  succoured,  liie 
offender  was  at  least  to  be  impeached,  and  penalties  were  decreed  fox 
any  neglect  of  this  kind.^  Thus  the  subjects  were  a  guard  and  pro* 
tection  to  one  another ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  community  unite<? 
against  the  designs  of  the  bad. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to  the  state ;  but  every  man  wai 
obliged  to  enter  his  name  and  place  c^  abode  in  a  public  register,  that 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  state  his  profession 
and  means  of  support.^  If  he  gave  a  false  acoount  of  himself,  he  waa 
immediately  put  to  death. 

To  prevent  the  borrowing  of  money,  the  parent  of  sloth,  frauds,  and 
chicane,  king  Asychus  made  a  very  judiciouB  lawJ  The  wisest  and 
best  related  states,  as  Athens  and  Rome,  ever  found  insuperable 
difficulties,  in  oontrivinff  a  just  miedium  to  restrain,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  cruelty  of  the  creduitor  in  the  exaction  of  his  loan ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  knavery  of  the  debtor,  who  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his 
debts.  Now,  Egypt  took  a  wise  course  cm  this  occasion ;  and  without 
doing  an  injury  to  the  personal  libertv  of  its  inhabitants,  or  ruining 
their  families,  pursued  the  debtor  wiw  incessant  fears  of  infamy  in 
case  he  were  dishonest.  No  man  was  permitted  to  borrow  money 
without  pawnins  to  the  creditor  the  body  of  his  father,  which  every 
Egyptian  embahned  with  great  care,  and  kept  reverentially  in  his 
house,  (as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,)  and  therefore  might  easily 

*  Pint  i«  Tim.  p.  665.  *  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  70.  "  Page  69.  *  Idem. 

*  Piod.  1.  L  p.  68.  'Idem.  '  Herod.  1.  iL  o.  136. 
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be  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  But  it  was  equally  impious  and 
infamous  not  to  redeem  soon  so  precious  a  pledge ;  and  he  who  died 
without  having  discharged  this  duty,  waa  deprived  of  the  customary 
honour  paid  to  the  dead.^ 

Diodorus  remarks  an  error  committed  by  some  of  the  Grecian  legis- 
lators.^ They  forbid,  for  instance,  the  taking  away  (to  satisfy  debts) 
the  horses,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  husbanory  employed  by 
peasants ;  judging  it  inhuman  to  reduce,  by  this  security,  these  poor 
men  to  an  impossibility  of  discharging  their  debts,  and  getting  their 
bread :  but  at  the  same  time  they  permitted  the  creditor  to  imprison 
the  peasants  themselves,  who  alone  were  capable  of  using  these  imple- 
ments ;  which  exposed  them  to  the  same  inconveniences,  and  at  the 
same  time  deprived  the  government  of  persons  who  belong,  and  are 
necessary  to  it ;  who  labour  for  the  public  emolument,  and  over  whose 
person  no  private  man  has  any  right. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except  to  priests,  who  could  marry 
but  one  woman.'  Whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  woman,  whether 
she  was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  were  deemed  free  and  legitimate. 

One  custom  that  was  practised  in  Egypt,  shows  the  profound  dark- 
ness into  which  such  nations  as  were  most  celebrated  for  their  wisdom 
have  been  plunged ;  and  this  is  the  marriage  of  brothers  with  their 
sisters,  which  was  not  only  authorized  by  the  laws,  but  even,  in  some 
measure,  was  a  part  of  their  religion,  from  the  example  and  practice 
of  such  of  their  gods  as  had  been  the  most  anciently  and  universally 
adored  in  Egypt,  that  is,  Osiris  and  Isis.^ 

A  very  great  respect  was  there  paid  to  old  age.  The  voung  were 
obliged  to  rise  up  for  the  old,  and  on  every  occasion  to  resign  to  them 
the  most  honourable  seat.  The  Spartans  borrowed  this  law  from  the 
Egyptians.* 

The  virtue  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Egyptians,  was  grati- 
tude. The  glory  which  has  been  given  them  of  being  the  most  grate- 
ful of  all  men,  shows  that  they  were  the  best  formed  of  any  nation  for 
social  life.  Benefits  ajre  the  band  of  concord,  both  public  and  private. 
He  who  acknowledges  favours,  loves  to  do  good  to  others ;  and  in 
banishing  ingratitude,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  remains  so  pure  and 
engaging,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  insensible  to  it :  but  no 
kind  of  gratitude  gave  the  Egyptians  a  more  pleasing  satisfaction,  than 
that  which  was  paid  to  their  kings.  Princes,  while  living,  were  by 
them  honoured  as  so  many  visible  representations  of  the  Deity ;  and 
after  their  death  were  mourned  as  the  fathers  of  their  country.  These 
sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness,  proceeded  from  a  strong  persua- 
sion, that  the  Divinity  himself  had  placed  them  upon  the  throne,  as 
he  distinguished  them  so  greatly  from  all  other  mortals;  and  that 
kings  bore  the  most  noble  characteristics  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  power  and  will  of  doing  good  to  others  are  united  in  their  persons. 

'  This  law  put  the  whole  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  into  the  power  of  the  creditor,  who  re- 
moyed  to  his  own  house  the  body  of  the  father :  the  debtor  refusing  to  discharge  his  obliga- 
tion was  to  be  depri?ed  of  burial,  either  in  his  father's  sepulchre  or  any  other;  and  ubile  be 
lived  he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  person  descended  from  him.  hLnii  aviy  Udt^  nA»,»- 
f^am  ilvat  ra^Ht  levpi^cai  — /i/f r*  XXXovftijiha  riv  Uvtt  ^ro  yev6fisvo¥  ^d^pdi.  —  Herod. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
CONCERNING  THE  PRIESTS  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Priests,  in  Egypt,  held  the  second  rank  to  kings.  They  had  great 
privileges  and  revenues ;  their  lands  were  exempted  from  all  imposts ; 
of  which  some  traces  are  seen  in  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  Joseph 
made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt^  thai  Pharaoh  should  have  the 
fifth  partj  except  the  land  of  the  priests  anly^  which  became  not 
PharaoVs} 

The  prince  usually  honoured  them  with  a  large  share  in  his  confi- 
dence and  government,  because  they,  of  all  his  subjects,  had  received 
the  best  education,  had  acquired  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  were  most 
strongly  attached  to  the  king's  person  and  the  good  of  the  public. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  the  depositaries  of  religion  and  of  the 
sciences ;  and  to  this  circumstance  was  owing  the  great  respect  which 
was  paid  them  by  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  whom  they  were 
alike  consulted  upon  the  most  sacred  things  relating  to  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  and  the  most  profound  subjects  in  the  several  sciences. 

The  Egyptians  pretend  to  be  the  first  institutors  of  festivals  and 
processions  in  honour  of  the  gods.  One  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
city  of  Bubastus,  whither  persons  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  besides  children,  were  seen  at  it. 
Another,  surnamed  the  Feast  of  the  Lights,  was  solemnized  at  Sais. 
All  persons,  throughout  Egypt,  who  did  not  go  to  Sais,  were  obliged 
to  illuminate  their  windows.* 

DiflFerent  animals  were  sacrificed  •in  different  countries ;  but  one 
common  and  general  ceremony  was  observed  in  all  sacrifices,  viz.  the 
laying  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  loading  it  at  the  same 
time  with  imprecations,  and  praying  the  gods  to  divert  upon  that  vic- 
tim all  the  calamities  which  might  threaten  Egypt.^ 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls.  The  Egyptians  believed, 
that  at  the  death  of  men,  their  souls  transmigrated  mto  other  human 
bodies ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  vicious,  they  were  imprisoned  in 
the  bodies  of  unclean  or  ill-conditioned  beasts,  to  expiate  in  them  their 
past  transgressions :  and  that  after  a  revolution  of  some  centuries,  they 
again  animated  other  human  bodies.^ 

The  priests  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred  books,  which  contained, 
at  large,  the  principles  of  government,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of 
divine  worship.  Both  were  commonly  involved  in  symbols  and  enig- 
mas, which  under  these  veils  made  truth  more  venerable,  and  excited 
more  strongly  the  curiosity  of  men.*  The  figure  of  Harpocrates,  in 
the  Egyptian  sanctuaries,  with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  seemed  to 
intimate,  that  mysteries  were  there  inclosed,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  revealed  but  to  very  few.  The  sphinxes,  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  all  temples,  implied  the  same.     It  is  very  well  known,  that  pyra- 

»  Gen.  xlviL  2«.  •  Herod.  1.  iL  c.  60.  *  Herod.  1.  i:.  c.  39. 

*  Diod.  1.  L  p.  88.  •  Plat,  de  laid,  et  Osir.  p.  854. 
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mids,  obelisks,  pillars,  statues,  in  a  word,  all  public  monuments,  were 
usually  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  symbolical  writings ; 
whether  these  were  characters  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  or  figures  of 
animals,  under  which  was  couched  a  hidden  and  parabolical  meaning. 
Thus,  by  a  hare  was  signified  a  lively  and  piercing  attention,  because 
this  creature  has  a  very  delicate  sense  of  hearing.^  The  statue  of  a 
judge  without  hands,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  symbolized 
the  duties  of  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  judiciary  functions.^ 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  articles,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it ;  and  these  are,  the  worship  of  the  different  deities, 
and  the  ceremonies  relatiug  to  funerals. 

SECT.   I. — THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEITIES. 

Never  were  any  people  more  superstitious  than  ihe  Egyptians. 
They  had  a  great  number  of  gods,  of  different  orders  and  degrees, 
which  I  shall  omit,  because  they  belong  more  to  fable  than  to  history. 
Among  the  rest,  two  were  universally  adored  in  that  country,  and 
these  were  Osiris  and  Isis,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and,  indeed,  the  worship  of  those  planets  gave  rise  to  idolatry. 

Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  great  number  of 
beasts ;  as  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  hawk,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,' 
the  cat,  &c.  Manv  of  these  beasts  were  the  objects  of  the  superstition 
only  of  some  particular  cities ;  and  while  one  people  worshipped  one 
species  of  animals  as  gods,  the  neighbours  had  the  same  animal  gods 
in  abomination.  This  was  the  source  of  the  continual  wars  which  were 
carried  on  between  one  citv  and  another ;  and  this  was  owing  to  the 
false  policy  of  one  of  their  kings,  who  to  deprive  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  means  of  conspiring  against  the  state,  endeavoured  to  amuse 
them,  by  engaging  them  in  religious  contests.  I  call  this  a  false  and 
mistaken  policy,  because  it  directly  thwarts  the  true  spirit  of  govern- 
ment, the  aim  of  which  is,  to  unite  all  its  members  in  the  strictest  ties, 
and  to  make  all  its  strength  consist  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  its 
several  parts. 

Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods.  "  Among  us,"  says 
Cicero,  "  it  is  very  common  to  see  temples  robbed,  and  statues  carried 
off;  but  it  was  never  known,  that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused  a 
crocodile,  an  ibis,  a  cat ;  for  its  inhabitants  would  have  suffered  the 
most  extreme  torments,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege."*  It 
was  death  for  any  person  to  kill  one  of  these  animals  voluntarily ;  and 
even  punishment  was  decreed  against  him  who  should  have  killed  an 
ibis,  or  a  cat,  with  or  without  design.*  Diodorus  relates  an  incident, 
to  which  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  A 
Roman  having  inadvertently,  and  without  design,  Ulled  a  cat,  the 
exasperated  populace  ran  to  his  house,  and  neither  the  authority  of  the 
king,  who  immediately  detached  a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  terror 

*  Plot.  Sympos.  1.  It.  p.  070.  *  Id.  de  laid.  p.  355.  "  Or  Ui«  EcrpOan  stork. 

•  De  Nat  Deor.  L  L  n.  83.    Tuf.  Qoast  1.  v.  n.  78.  >  Herod.  L  U.  o.  65. 
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of  the  Roman  name,  could  rescue  the  unfortunate  criminal.^  And  such 
was  the  reverence  which  the  Egyptians  had  for  these  animals,  that  in 
an  extreme  famine  they  chose  to  eat  one  another,  rather  than  feed 
apon  their  imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphus  by  the  Greeks, 
was  the  most  famous.'     Magnificent  temples  were  erected  to  him; 
ejrtraordinary  honours  were  paid  him,  while  he  lived,  and  still  greater 
after  his  death.     Egypt  went  then  into  a  general  mourning.      His 
obsequies  were  solemnized  with  such  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.     In 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,^  the 
funeral  pomp,  besides  the  ordinary  expenses,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  French  crowns.*    After  the  last  honours  had  been 
paid  to  the  deceased  god,  the  next  care  was  to  provide  him  a  successor, 
and  all  Egypt  was  sought  through  for  that  purpose.     He  was  known 
by  certain  signs,  which  distinguished  him  from  all  other  animals  o^  '^hai 
species;  upon  his  forehead  was  to  be  a  white  spot,  in  form  of  a 
crescent ;  on  his  back,  the  figure  of  an  eagle ;  upon  his  tongue  that 
of  a  beetle.     As  soon  as  he  was  found,  mourning  gave  place  to  joy ; 
and  nothing  was  heard,  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  festivals  and  re- 
joicings.    The  new  god  was  brought  to  Memphis  to  take  possession 
of  his  dignity,  and  there  installed  with  a  great  number  of  ceremonies. 
The  reader  will  fi^^d  hereafter,  that  Cambyses,  at  his  return  from  his 
unfortunate  expc^^on  against  Ethiopia,  filnding  all  the  Egyptians  in 
transports   of  joj  for  the   discovery  of  their   new  god  Apis,  and 
imagining  that  this  was  intended  as  an  insult  upon  his  misfortunes, 
killed,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  fury,  the  young  bull,  who  by  that 
means  had  but  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  divinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf,  set  up  near  Mount  Sinai  by  the 
Israelites,  was  owing  to  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  an  imitation  of  the 
god  Apis ;  as  well  as  those  which  were  afterwards  set  up  by  Jeroboam, 
who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt,  in  the  two  extremities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  Egyptians,  not  contented  with  offering  incense  to  animals,  car- 
ried their  folly  to  such  an  excess,  as  to  ascribe  a  divinity  to  the  pulse 
and  roots  of  their  gardens.  For  this  they  are  ingeniously  reproached 
by  the  satirist. 

Who  has  not  hoMrd  whero  BgTpt't  realms  are  nam'dy 

What  monster  gods  her  frantic  sons  have  fram'd  ? 

Here  Ibis  gorged  with  well-grown  serpents,  there 

The  Crooodlle  commands  religions  fear : 

Where  Memnon's  statue  magic  strains  inspire 

With  Toeal  sounds  that  emulate  the  lyre ; 

And  Thebes,  sueh,  Fate,  are  thy  disaitrons  turnip 

Now  prostrate  o'er  her  pompons  ruins  mourns ; 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  be  told ! 

Strikes  the  beholder's  eye  with  bnrnishM  gold : 

To  godship  here  blue  Triton's  scaly  herd. 

The  river  progeny  is  there  preferr'd : 

'  DIod.  1.  i.  p.  74,  75.         *  Herod.  1.  ill  o.  27,  Ae.    Diod.  1. 1  p.  76.    Plin.  1.  viii.  e.  4». 

*  Pliny  alBnns,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  eertain  term  of  years,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  priest's  well.^Non  est  fas  eum  oertos  vitas  ezceder*  annos,  mersumque  in  iaeerdotu» 
foBt«  ene«ant — Nat  Hist  L  viiL  c.  40 
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Through  towns  Dianft's  power  neglected  Iiee» 
Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise : 
And  should  yoa  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime.  * 

Religious  nations  sure,  and  hlest  ahodea, 
Where  every  orchard  is  o'er-run  with  gods !' 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  a  nation,  which  boasted  its  superiority  above 
all  others  with  regard  to  wisdom  and  learning,  thus  blindly  abandon 
itself  to  the  most  gross  fed  ridiculous  superstitions.  Indeed,  to  read 
of  animals,  and  yile  insects,  honoured  with  religious  worship^  placed  in 
temples,  and  maintained  with  great  care  at  an  extravagant  expense  ;^ 
to  read,  that  those  who  murdered  them  were  punished  with  death  ;  and 
that  these  animals  were  embalmed,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  tombs 
assigned  them  by  the  public ;  to  hear  that  this  extravagance  was  car- 
ried to  such  lengths,  as  that  leeks  and  onions  were  acknowledged  as 
deities,  were  invoked  in  necessity,  and  depended  upon  for  succour  and 
protection;  are  absurdities  which  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  oan 
scarcely  believe;  and  yet  they  have  the  evidence  of  all  antiqui^. 
You  enter,  says  Lucian,^  into  a  magnificent  temple,  every  part  of 
which  glitters  with  gold  and  silver.  You  there  look  attenti-"ely  for  a 
god,  and  are  cheated  with  a  stork,  an  ape,  or  a  cat ;  a  just  emblen^ 
adds  that  author,  of  too  many  palaces,  the  masters  of  which  are  far 
from  being  the  brightest  ornaments  of  them. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  the  worship  paid  to  animals  by  liie 
Egyptians.'* 

The  first  is  drawn  from  fabulous  history.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
gods,  in  a  rebellion  made  against  them  by  men,  fled  into  Egypt,  and 
there  concealed  themselves  under  the  form  of  different  animals ;  and 
that  this  gave  birth  to  the  worship  which  was  afterwards  paid  to  those 
animals. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  benefit  which  these  several  animals 
procure  to  mankind :  *  oxen  by  their  labour ;  sheep  by  their  wool  and 
milk ;  dogs  by  their  service  in  hunting  and  guarding  houses,  whence 
the  god  Anubis  was  represented  with  a  dog's  head ;  the  Ibis,  a  bird 
very  much  resembling  a  stork,  was  worshipped,  because  he  put  to  flighi 
the  winged  serpents,  with  which  Egypt  would  otherwise  have  been 
irrievously  infested;  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature,  that  is, 
nving  alike  upon  land  and  water,  of  a  surprising  strength  and  size,* 

*  Qttis  nescit»  Volusi  Bithjnioe,  qualia  demens 
^gyptus  portenta  colat  ?    Crocodllon  adorat 
Pars  haeo :  ilia  paret  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin. 
Effigies  saeri  nitet  anrea  Cercopicheci, 
Dimidio  magics  resonant  ubi  Mcmnone  chordsB* 
Atque  vetiis  Thebe  centum  jacot  obruta  portia. 
lUic  cfpruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  iilic 
Oppida  tota  canem  venerantor^  nemo  Dianam. 
Porrum  et  cepo  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  morsn. 
0  sanctiis  gentes,  quibus  base  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Nnmina !  Juven.  Satir.  it. 

*  Diodoms  affirms,  that  in  hie  time,  the  expense  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hondrsd 
thousand  crowns,  or  $110,000.-<-Lib.  L  p.  76. 

»  Imag.  *  Died.  1.  i.  p.  77,  4c. 

*  Ipsi'qni  irridentar  iBgyptif,  nullam  belluam  nisi  ob  nliquam  utilitatem  quam  ex  et  esp^ 
not,  consecrarerunt  —  Gio.  lib.  i.    De  Natara  Deor.  n.  101. 

*  WhioL,  aoeording  to  Herodotus,  is  more  thao  17  cubits  in  length,  L  ii.  e.  6S. 
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wjis  worshipped,  because  he  defended  Egypt  from  the  incursions  of  the 
wild  Arabs ;  the  Ichneumon  was  adored,  because  he  prevented  the  too 

freat  increase  of  crocodiles,  which  might  have  proved  destructive  to 
gypt.  Now,  the  little  animal  in  question  docs  this  service  to  the 
country  two  ways.  First,  it  watches  the  time  when  the  crocodile  is 
absent,  and  breaks  his  eggs,  but  does  not  eat  them.  Secondly,  when 
he  sleeps  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  he  always  does  with  his 
mouth  open,  this  small  animal,  which  lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  leaps 
at  once  into  his  mouth,  gets  down  to  his  entrails,  which  he  gnaws ; 
then  piercing  his  belly,  the  skin  of  which  is  very  tender,  he  escapes 
with  safety ;  and  thus,  by  his  address  and  subtlety,  returns  victorious 
over  so  terrible  an  enemy. 

Philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  reasons,  which  were  too  trifling  to 
account  for  such  strange  absurdities  as  dishonoured  the  heathen  sys- 
tem, and  at  which  themselves  secretly  blushed,  have,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  supposed  a  third  reason  for  the  worship 
which  the  Egyptians  paid  to  animals ;  and  declared  that  it  was  not 
offered  to  the  animals  themselves,  but  to  the  gods  of  whom  they  are 
ajmbols.     Plutarch,  in  his  treatise,^  where  he  examines  professedly 
the  pretensions  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  two  most  famous  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  says  as  follows :  "  Philosophers  honour  the  image  of  God 
wherever  they  find  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  consequently  more 
in  those  which  have  life.     We  are  therefore  to  approve,  not  the  wor- 
shippers of  these  animals,  but  those  who,  by  their  means,  ascend  to  the 
Deity ;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  mirrors,  which  nature 
holds  forth,  and  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  displays  himself  in  a 
wonderful  manner ;  or,  as  so  many  instruments,  which  he  makes  use 
of  to  manifest  outwardly  his  incomprehensible  wisdom.     Should  men, 
therefore,  for  the  embellishing  of  statues,  amass  together  all  the  gold 
and  precious  stones  in  the  world,  the  worship  must  not  be  referred  to 
the  statues,  for  the  Deity  does  not  exist  in  colours  artfully  disposed, 
nor  in  frail  matter  destitute  of  sense  and  motion.**     Plutarch  says  in 
the  same  treatise,^  that  "  as  the  sun  and  moon,  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  sea,  are  common  to  all  men,  but  have  different  names  according  to 
the  difference  of  nations  and  languages ;  in  like  manner,  though  ther« 
is  but  one  Deity  and  one  Providence,  which  governs  the  universe,  and 
which  has  several  subaltern  ministers  under  it,  men  give  to  the  Deity, 
which  is  the  same,  different  names ;  and  pay  it  different  honours,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  every  country." 

But  were  these  reflections,  which  offer  the  most  rational  vindication 
possible  of  idolatrous  worship,  sufficient  to  cover  the  absurdity  of  it  ? 
Could  it  be  called  exalting  the  divine  attributes  in  a  suitable  manner, 
•;,o  direct  the  worshipper  to  admire  and  seek  for  the  image  of  them  in 
beasts  of  the  most  vile  and  contemptible  kinds,  as  crocodiles,  serpents, 
and  cats  ?  Was  not  this  rather  degrading  and  debasing  the  Deity,  of 
whom  even  the  most  stupid  usually  entertain  a  much  greater  and  more 
august  idea? 

And  even  these  philosophers  were  not  always  so  just,  as  to  ascend 

'  Page  382.  •  Page  377,  et  378. 
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from  sensible  beings  to  their  invisible  Author.  The  Scriptures  tell  u*. 
that  these  pretended  sages  deserved,  on  account  of  their  pride  and  in 
gratitude,  to  be  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind;  and  while  tliey  fro^ 
fe99ed  themselves  wise^  to  become  foolSy  for  having  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  birdsy  and  four-footed  beasts^  and  creeping  things}  To  show 
"what  man  is  when  left  to  himself,  God  permitted  that  very  nation 
which  had  carried  human  wisdom  to  its  greatest  height,  to  be  the 
theatre  in  which  the  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  idolatry  was  acted. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  to  display  the  Almighty  power  of  his  grace, 
he  converted  the  frightful  deserts  of  Egypt  into  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
by  peopling  them,  in  the  time  appointed  by  his  providence,  with  num- 
berless multitudes  of  illustrious  hermits,  whose  fervent  piety  and  ri;  >r- 
ous  penance  have  done  so  much  honour  to  the  Christian  religion.  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  here  a  famous  instance  of  it ;  and  I  hope  the 
reader  will  excuse  this  kind  of  digression. 

The  great  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,  says  Abb^  Fleury  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History,  was  the  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  peopled  with  monks, 
both  within  and  without,  so  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  its 
other  inhabitants.'*  The  public  edifices,  and  idol  temples,  had  been 
converted  into  monasteries,  and  these  were  likewise  more  in  number 
than  the  private  houses.  The  monks  lodged  even  over  the  gates,  and 
in  the  towers.  The  people  had  twelve  churches  to  assemble  in,  exclu- 
sive of  the  oratories  belonging  to  the  monasteries.  There  were  twenty 
thousand  virgins  and  ten  thousand  monks  in  this  city,  every  part  of 
which  echoed  night  and  day  with  the  praises  of  God.  By  order  of  the 
magistrates,  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gates,  to  take  notice  of  aJQ 
strangers  and  poor  who  came  into  the  city;  and  the  inhabitants  vied 
with  each  other  who  should  first  receive  them,  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  their  hospitality  towards  them. 

SECT.   11. — THE  CEKEMONIES   OF  THE  EGYPTIAN   FUNERALS. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  concise  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptians. 

The  honours  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  religious  care  taken  to  provide  sepulchres 
for  them,  seem  to  insinuate  an  universal  persuasion,  that  bodies  were 
lodged  in  sepulchres  merely  as  a  deposit  or  trust. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  our  mention  of  the  pyramids,  with 
what  magnificence  sepulchres  were  built  in  Egypt,  for,  besides  that  they 
were  erected  as  so  many  sacred  monuments,  destined  to  transmit  to 
future  times  the  memory  of  great  princes,  they  were  likewise  con- 
sidered as  the  mansions  where  the  body  was  to  remain  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages ;  whereas,  common  houses  were  called  inns,  in  which 
men  were  to  abide  only  aa  travellers,  and  that  during  the  course  of  a 
Ufe  which  was  too  short  to  engage  their  affections.^ 

When  any  person  in  a  famUy  died,  all  the  kindred  and  friends 
quitted  their  usual  habits,  and  put  on  mourning ;  and  abstained  fron) 

>  Rom.  L  T.  22,  26.  *  Tom.  t.  p.  26,  2d.  Diod.  L  L  i>.  4T. 
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baths,  wine,  and  dainties  of  every  kind.  This  mourning  continued 
from  forty  to  seventy  days ;  probably  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
person. 

Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.*  The  most  magnificent 
was  bestowed  on  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  and  the  expense 
amounted  to  a  talent  of  silver,  or  three  thousand  French  livres.^ 

Many  hands  were  employed  in  this  ceremony.*  Some  drew  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  by  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  Others 
emptied  the  bowels  and  intestines,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side,  with 
an  Ethiopian  stone  that  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor ;  after  which  the  cavi- 
ties were  filled  with  perfumes  and  various  odoriferous  drugs.  As  this 
evacuation,  (which  was  necessarily  attended  with  some  dissections,) 
seemed  in  some  measure  cruel  and  inhuman,  the  persons  employed  fled 
as  soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  and  were  pursued  with  stones  by 
the  spectators.  But  those  who  embalmed  the  body  were  honourably 
treated.  They  filled  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  all  sorts  of  spices. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  body  was  swathed  in  lawn  fillets,  which  were 
glued  together  with  a  kind  of  very  thin  gum,  and  then  crusted  over 
with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes.  By  this  means,  it  is  said,  that  the 
entire  figure  of  the  body,  the  very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  the  hair 
on  the  lids  and  eye-brows,  were  preserved  in  their  natural  perfection. 
The  body  thus  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  relations,  who  shut  it 
up  in  a  kind  of  open  chest,  fitted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  corpse ; 
then  they  placed  it  upright  against  the  wall,  either  in  sepulchres,  if 
they  had  any,  or  in  their  houses.  These  embalmed  bodies  are  now 
what  we  call  mummies,  which  are  still  brought  from  Egypt,  and  are 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  This  shows  the  care  which  the 
Egyptians  took  o£  jbheir  dead.  Their  gratitude  to  their  deceased  rela- 
tions was  immortal.  Children,  by  seeing  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors 
thus  preserved,  recalled  to  mind  those  virtues  for  which  the  public  had 
honoured  them ;  and  were  excited  to  a  love  of  those  laws  which  such 
excellent  persons  had  left  for  their  security.  We  find  that  part  of 
these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Joseph 
in  Egypt. 

I  have  said  that  the  public  recognised  the  virtues  of  deceased  per- 
sons, bemuse  that,  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  asylum 
of  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  solemn  trial.  And  this  circumstance 
in  the  Egyptian  funerals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to  be  found  in 
ancient  history. 

It  was  a  consolation,  among  the  heathens,  to  a  dying  man,  to  leave 
a  good  name  behind  him,  imagining  that  this  is  the  only  human  bless- 
ing of  which  death  cannot  deprive  us.  But  the  Egyptians  would  not 
suffer  praises  to  be  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  all  deceased  persons. 
This  honour  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  public  voice.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  judges  met  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake,  which  they  crossed 
in  a  boat.  He  who  sat  at  the  helm  was  caUed  Charon,  in  the  Egyptian 
Kiigoage ;  and  this  first  gave  the  hint  to  Orpheus,  who  had  been  in 
E/[{jpt,  and  after  him  to  the  other  Greeks,  to  invent  the  fiction  of  Cha- 

*  Herod.  1.  iL  e.  86,  Ae.  *  About  $610.  *  Diod.  L  L  p.  8L 
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ron's  boat.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  dead,  he  was  brought  to  hh  trial. 
The  public  accuser  was  heard.  If  he  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led 
a  bad  life,  his  memory  waa  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  burial 
The  people  admired  the  power  of  the  laws,  which  extended  even  bejoud 
the  grave ;  and  every  one,  struck  with  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the 
dead  person,  was  afraid  to  reflect  dishonour  on  his  own  memory,  and 
his  family.  But  if  the  deceased  person  was  not  convicted  of  any  crime, 
he  was  interred  in  an  honourable  manner. 

A  still  more  astonishing  circumstance  in  this  public  inquest  upon  the 
dead,  was,  that  the  throne  itself  was  no  protection  from  it  Kings 
were  spared  during  their  lives,  because  the  public  peace  was  concerned 
in  this  forbearance ;  but  their  quality  did  not  exempt  them  from  the 
judgment  passed  upon  the  dead,  and  even  some  of  them  were  deprived 
of  sepulture.  This  custom  was  imitated  by  the  Israelites.  We  see  in 
Scripture,  that  bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors.  This  practice  suggested  to  princes,  that  if  their  majesty 
placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  men's  judgment  while  they  were  alive, 
they  would  at  last  be  liable  to  it,  when  death  should  reduce  them  to  a 
level  with  their  subjects. 

When,   therefore,  a  favourable  judgment  was   pronounced  on  a 
deceased  person,  the  next  thing  was  to  proceed  to  the  ceremonies  of 
interment.     In  his  panegyric,  no  mention  was  made  of  his  birth,  be- 
cause every  Egyptian  was  deemed  noble.     No  praises  were  cgnsidered 
as  just  or  true,  but  such  as  related  to  the  personal  merit  of  the  deceased.        i 
He  was  applauded  for  having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his        i 
younger  years ;  and  in  his  more  advanced  age,  for  having  cultivated        i 
piety  towards  the  gods,  justice  towards  men,  gentleness,  modesty, 
moderation,  and  all  other  virtues  which  constitute  the  good  man.    Then        ' 
all  the  people  shouted,  and  bestowed  the  highest  eulogies  on  the        I 
deceased,  as  one  who  would  be  received  for  ever  into  the  society  of  the        I 
virtuous  in  Pluto's  kingdom.  | 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  funerals,  it  may  not  be  | 
amiss  to  observe  to  young  pupils,  the  different  manners  in  which  the  | 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  treated  by  the  ancients.  Some,  as  we  observed  ^ 
of  the  Egyptians,  exposed  them  to  view  after  they  had  been  embalmed, 
and  thus  preserved  them  to  after  ages.  Others,  as  the  Romans,  burnt 
them  on  a  funeral  pile ;  and  others,  again,  laid  them  in  the  earth. 

The  care  to  preserve  bodies  without  lodging  them  in  tCMubs,  appears 
injurious  to  himian  nature  in  general,  and  to  those  persons  in  particular 
for  whom  this  respect  is  designed ;  because  it  exposes  too  visibly  their 
wretched  state  and  deformity,  since,  whatever  care  may  be  taken,  spec- 
tators see  nothing  but  the  melancholy  and  frightful  remains  of  what 
they  once  were.  The  custom  of  burning  dead  bodies  has  something 
in  it  cruel  and  barbarous,  in  destroying  so  hastily  the  remains  of  per- 
sons once  dear  to  us.  That  of  interment  is  certainly  the  most  ancient 
and  religious.  It  restores  to  the  earth  what  had  been  taken  from  it ; 
and  prepares  our  belief  of  a  second  restitution  of  our  bodies,  from  that 
dust  of  which  they  were  at  first  formed. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
OF  THE  BOYPTIAN  SOLDIERS  AND  WAR. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  among  the  Egyptians, 
After  the  sacerdotal  families,  the  most  illustrious,  as  with  us,  were 
those  devoted  to  a  military  life.  They  were  not  only  distinguished  by 
honours,  but  by  ample  liberalities.  Every  soldier  was  allowed  twelve 
arourae,  that  is,  a  piece  of  arable  land,  very  nearly  answering  to  half  a 
French  acre,^  exempt  from  all  tax  or  tribute.  Besides  this  privilege,  each 
soldier  received  a  daily  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  flesh, 
and  a  quart  of  wine.'  This  allowance  was  sufficient  to  support  part  of 
their  family.  Such  an  indulgence  made  th^n  more  affectionate  to  the 
person  of  their  prince,  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  more 
resolute  in  the  defence  of  both ;  and,  as  Diodorus  observes,  it  was 
thought  inconsistent  with  good  policy,  and  even  common  sense,  to  com- 
mit the  defence  of  a  country  to  men  who  had  no  interest  in  its  preser- 
vation.^ 

Four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  kept  in  continual  pay,  all 
natires  of  Egypt,  and  trained  up  in  the  exactest  discipline.^  They  were 
inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  by  a  severe  and  rigorous  education. 
There  is  on  art  of  forming  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  This  art, 
lost  by  our  sloth,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  to  the 
Egyptians.  Foot,  horse,  and  chariot  races,  were  performed  in  Egypt 
with  wonderful  agility,  and  the  world  could  not  show  better  horsemen 
than  the  Egyptians.  The  Scripture  in  several  places  speaks  advanta- 
geously of  their  cavalry.^ 

Military  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  because  sons  received 
them  from  their  fathers ;  the  profession  of  war,  as  all  others,  being 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Those  who  fled  in  battle,  or  disco* 
vered  any  signs  of  cowardice,  were  only  distinguished  by  some  parti- 
Gxilar  mark  of  ignominy ;  it  being  thought  more  advisable  to  restrain 
them  by  motives  of  honour,  than  by  the  terrors  of  punishment. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  warlike  people.^  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  have  regular 
and  well-paid  troops ;  to  have  armies  exercised  in  peace,  and  employed 
only  in  mock-fights ;  it  is  war  alone,  and  real  combats,  which  form  the 
soldier.  Egypt  loved  peace,  because  it  loved  justice,  and  maintained 
soldiers  only  for  its  security.  Its  inhabitants,  content  with  a  country 
which  abounded  in  all  things,  had  no  ambitious  dreams  of  conquest. 
The  Egyptians  extended  their  reputation  in  a  very  different  manner, 
by  sending  colonies  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them  laws 

*■  TweWe  aroursi.  An  SgypUao  aroan  waa  10,000  square  cabifcs,  equal  to  three  rods,  two 
perchee,  55^  square  feet  of  our  measure. 

•  The  Greek  is  ofr#o  rivvaptt  Jipvsftpes,  which  some  hare  made  to  signify  a  determinate  quan- 
tity  of  wine,  or  any  other  Hquid ;  others,  regarding  the  etymology  of  .toe  word  dfrncrhp,  have 
trrnnmUkted  it  by  hau9trum,  a  bucket,  as  Lucretius,  lib.  r.  1.  61 ;  others,  by  hntututi  a  draught 
or  8«]>-  Herodotus  says  this  allowance  was  given  only  to  the  two  thousand  guards  who 
iidod  1  ..     - .  -.. 


annually  on  the  kings. — Lib.  il.  e.  103. 
•  lAh.  i,  p.  07.     «  Herod.  1.  U.  c.  104,  108.      »  Cant  i.  8.    Isa.  xxxvi.  0.      •  Diod.  p.  70. 
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and  politeness.  They  triumplied  by  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and 
the  superiority  of  their  knowledge)  and  this  empire  of  the  mind  ap- 
peared more  noble  and  glorious  to  them,  than  that  which  is  achieved 
by  arms  and  conquest.  But  nevertheless,  Egypt  has  given  birth  to 
illustrious  conquerors,  as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  its  kings. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
OP  THEIR  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  geniuB,  and  turned  it  to  profitable 
speculations.  Their  Mercuries  filled  Egypt  with  wonderful  inventions, 
and  left  it  scarcely  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  oould  contribute  to 
accomplish  the  mind,  or  procure  ease  and  happiness.  The  discoverers 
of  any  useful  invention  received,  both  living  and  dead,  rewards  worthy 
of  their  profitable  labours.  It  is  this  which  consecrated  the  books  of 
their  two  Mercuries,  and  stamped  them  with  a  divine  authority.  The 
first  libraries  were  in  Egypt ;  and  the  titles  they  bore,  inspired  an 
eager  desire  to  enter  them,  and  dive  into  the  secrets  they  contained. 
They  were  called  the  "  Remedy  for  the  Diseases  of  the  Soul,"  ^  and 
that  very  justly,  because  the  soul  was  there  cured  of  ignorance,  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  parent  of  all  other  maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level,  and  the  air  of  it  always  serene  and  un- 
clouded, they  were  among  the  first  who  observed  the  courses  of  the 
planets.  These  observations  led  them  to  regulate  the  year,  from  the 
course  of  the  sun ;  for,  as  Diodorus  observes,  their  year,  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
and  six  hours.*  To  adjust  the  property  of  their  lands,  which  were 
every  year  covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  surveys;  and  this  first  taught  them  geometry. 
They  were  great  observers  of  nature,  which,  in  a  climate  so  serene^ 
and  under  so  intense  a  sun,  was  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

By  this  study  and  application,  they  invented  or  improved  the  science 
of  physic.  The  sick  were  not  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
caprice  of  the  physician.  He  was  obliged  to  follow  fixed  rules,  which 
were  the  observations  of  old  and  experienced  practitioners,  and  written 
in  the  sacred  books.  While  these  rules  were  observed,  the  physician 
was  not  answerable  for  the  success ;  otherwise  a  miscarriage  cost  him 
his  life.  This  law  checked,  indeed,  the  temerity  of  empirics ;  but  dien 
it  might  prevent  new  discoveries,  and  keep  the  art  from  attaining  to 

*  It  will  not  leem  sutprising  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  most  ancient  ohserren  of 
the  celestial  motions,  should  hare  arrived  to  this  knowledge,  wbeo  it  is  eonsidered,  that  1^ 
lunar  year,  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  appears  so  inconvenieni  sad 
irregular,  supposed  neTertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  year,  such  as  Diodorus  Sienlus 
ascribes  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will  appear  at  fimt  sight,  by  calculating  their  interealstieiMi 
that  those  who  first  divided  the  year  in  this  manner  were  not  ignorant,  that  to  three  handred 
and  sixty-five  days,  some  hours  were  to  be  added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  ran.  Their  only 
error  lay  in  the  supposition,  that  only  six  hours  were  wanting;  whereaa  an  iNiditioB  tf  ■* 
(deven  minutes  more  was  requisite. 
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its  just  perfection.  Every  physician,  if  Herodotus  may  be  credited,* 
confined  his  practice  to  the  cure  of  one  disease  only ;  one  was  for  the 
eyes,  another  for  the  teeth,  and  so  on. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  that  infinite 
number  of  obelisks,  temples,  and  palaces,  whose  precious  remains  still 
strike  us  with  admiration,  and  in  which  were  displayed  the  magnificence 
>f  the  princes  w|}0  raised  them,  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  the  riches 
rf  the  ornaments  diffused  over  every  part  of  them,  and  the  just  pro- 
portion and  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  parts  in  which  their  greatest 
beauty  consisted,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other ;  works,  in  many  of 
which  the  liveliness  of  the  colours  remains  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the 
rude  hand  of  time,  which  commonly  deadens  or  destroys  them :  all 
this,  I  say,  shows  the  perfection  to  which  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  other  arts,  had  arrived  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  entertained  but  a  mean  opnion  of  that  sort  of  exer- 
cise which  did  not  contribute  to  invigorate  the  body,  or  improve  health ; ' 
and  of  music,^  which  they  considered  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  diver- 
sion, and  only  fit  to  enervate  the  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THEIR  HUSBANDMEN.  SHEPHERDS,  AND  ARtlFICERS. 

Husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  formed  the  three  classes  of 
lower  life  in  Egypt,  but  were  nevertheless  had  in  very  great  esteem, 
particularly  husbandmen  and  shepherds.^  The  body  politic  requires  a 
superiority  and  subordination  of  its  several  members ;  for  as  in  the 
natural  body,  the  eye  may  be  said  to  hold  the  first  rank,  yet  its  lustre 
does  not  dart  contempt  upon  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  even  on  those  parts 
which  are  less  honourable ;  in  like  manner,  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
priests,  soldiers,  and  scholars,  were  distinguished  by  particular  honours; 
but  all  professions,  to  the  meanest,  had  their  share  in  the  public  esteem, 
because  the  despising  of  any  man  whose  labours,  however  mean,  were 
Uiseful  to  the  state,  was  thought  a  crime. 

'  A  better  reason  than  the  foregoing,  might  have  inspired  them  at  the 
first  with  these  sentiments  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  they  so 
long  preserved.  As  they  all  descended  from  Cham,^  their  common 
father,  the  memory  of  their  still  recent  origin  occurring  to  the  minds 
of  all  in  those  first  ages,  established  among  them  a  kind  of  equality, 
and  stamped,  in  their  opinion,  a  nobility  on  every  person  derived  from 
th.'*  common  stock.  Indeed,  the  difference  of  conditions,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  are  treated,  are  owing 
merely  to  the  distance  from  the  common  root ;  which  makes  us  forget, 
that  the  meanest  plebeian,  when  his  descent  is  traced  back  to  the 
source,  is  equally  noble  with  those  of  the  most  elevated  rank  and  title. 

*  Lib.  iL  c.  84.  •  Diod.  1.  i  p.  73. 

•  Died.  UL  p.  67,  68.  *  Or  J 
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Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profession  in  Egypt  was  considered  as  groyel- 
ling  or  sordid.  B j  this  means  arts  were  raised  to  their  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  honour  which  cherished  them,  mixed  with  every  thought 
and  care  for  their  improvement.  Every  man  had  his  way  of  life  as- 
signed him  by  the  laws,  and  it  was  perpetuated  from  father  to  son. 
Two  professions  at  one  time,  or  a  change  of  that  which  a  man  was 
bom  to,  were  never  allowed.  By  this  means,  men  \^ecame  more  able 
and  expert  in  employments  which  they  had  always  exercised  {rom  their 
infancy ;  and  every  man,  adding  his  own  experience  to  that  of  his  aa- 
cestors,  was  more  capable  of  attaining  perfection  in  his  particular  art. 
Besides,  this  wholesome  institution,  which  had  been  established  an- 
ciently throughout  Egypt,  extinguished  all  irregular  ambition;  and 
taught  every  man  to  sit  down  contented  with  his  condition,  without 
aspiring  to  one  more  elevated,  from  interest,  vain-glory,  or  levity. 

From  this  source  flowed  numberless  inventions  for  the  improvement 
of  all  the  arts,  and  for  rendering  life  more  commodious,  and  trade 
more  easy.  I  could  not  believe  that  Diodorus  was  in  earnest  in  what 
he  relates  concerning  the  Egyptian  industry,  viz*  that  this  people  had 
found  out  a  way,  by  an  artificial  fecundity,  to  hatch  eggs  without  the 
sitting  of  the  hen ;  *  but  all  modern  travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  fact, 
which  certainly  is  worthy  our  curiosity,  and  is  said  to  be  practised  in 
some  places  of  Europe.  Their  relations  inform  us,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians stow  eggs  in  ovens,  which  are  heated  to  such  a  temperature,  and 
with  such  just  proportion  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hen,  that  the 
chickens  produced  from  these  means  are  as  strong  as  those  which  are 
hatched  the  natural  way.  The  season  of  the  year  proper  for  this  ope- 
ration is,  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  April ;  the  heat  in 
Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the  other  months.  During  these  four 
months,  upwards  of  thi*ee  hundred  thousand  eggs  are  laid  in  these 
ovens,  which,  though  they  are  not  all  successful,  nevertheless  produce 
vast  numbers  of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate.  The  art  lies  in  giving  the 
ovens  a  due  degree  of  heat,  which  must  not  exceed  a  fixed  proportion. 
About  ten  days  are  bestowed  in  heating  these  ovens,  and  very  near  as 
much  time  in  hatching  the  eggs.  It  is  very  entertaining,  say  these 
travellers,  to  observe  the  hatching  of  these  chickens,  some  of  which 
show  at  first  nothing  but  their  heads,  others  but  half  their  bodies,  and 
others  again  come  quite  out  of  the  egg ;  these  last,  the  moment  they 
are  hatched,  make  their  way  over  the  unhatched  eggs,  and  form  a 
diverting  spectacle.  CorneiUe  le  Bruyn,  in  his  Travels,^  has  collected 
the  observations  of  other  travellers  on  this  subject.  Pliny  likewise 
mentions  it ;  but  it  appears  from  him,  that  the  Egyptians,  anciently, 
employed  warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch  eggs.^ 

I  have  said,  that  husbandmen  particularly,  and  those  who  took  care 
of  flocks,  were  in  great  esteem  in  Egypt,  some  parts  of  it  ex« 
cepted,  where  the  latter  were  not  suffered.^  It  was,  indeed,  to  these 
two  professions  that  Egypt  owed  its  riches  and  plenty.     It  is  astonish- 

»  Diod.  1.  L  p.  67.  •  Tom.  iL  p.  64.  ■  Lib.  x.  c.  54. 

*  Swineherds,  in  particnlar,  had  a  general  ill-name  throaghont  Egypt,  as  they  had  the  care 
of  so  impure  an  animal.  Uerodotas,  1.  ii.  o.  47,  tells  as,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  tatcr 
\h»  Bgyptian  temples,  nor  wonld  any  man  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriagei. 
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ing  to  reflect  what  advantages  the  EgyptiaoB^  by  their  art  and  labouFi 
drevf  from  a  country  of  no  great  extent,  but  whose  soil  was  made  wour 
derfully  fruitful  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  laborious  in 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  always  so  with  eveir  kingdom,  whose  governors  direct  all 
their  actions  to  the  public  welmre.  The  culture  of  lands,  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle^  will  be  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  in  all  coun- 
tries, where,  as  in  Egypt,  these  profitable  callings  are  supported  and 
encouraged  by  maxims  of  state  policy.  And  we  may  consider  it  as  a 
misfortune,  that  they  are  at  present  fallen  into  so  general  a  disesteem  * 
though  it  is  from  them  that  the  most  elevated  ranks,  as  we  esteen 
them,  are  furnished  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  life.  *'  For,"  says  Abb^  Fleury,  in  his  admirable  work  '  Of 
the  Manners  of  the  Israelites,'  where  the  subject  I  am  upon  is  tho- 
roughly examined,  ^^  it  is  the  peasant  who  feeds  the  citizen,  the  magis- 
trate, the  gentleman,  the  ecclesiastic :  and  whatever  artifice  or  craft 
may  be  us^  to  convert  m<mey  into  cominodities,  and  these  back  again 
into  money,  yet  all  must  ultimately  be  owned  to  be  rec^ved  from  the 
products  oif  the  earth,  and  the  animals  that  it  sustains  and  nourishes. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  compare  men's  different  stations  of  life  t4> 
gether,  we  give  the  lowest  place  to  the  husbandman ;  and  with  many 
people  a  wealthy  eitiaen,  enervated  with  sloth,  useless  to  the  public, 
and  void  of  all  merit,  has  the  preference,  merely  because  he  has  more 
money,  and  Uves  a  more  easy  and  delightful  life. 

^*But  let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  country  where  so  great  a  difference 
is  not  made  between  the  several  conditions ;  where  the  life  of  a  noble- 
man is  not  made  to  consist  in  idleness  and  doing  nothing,  but  in  a  care- 
ful preservation  of  his  liberty,  that  is,  in  a  due  subjection  to  the  laws 
and  the  constitution ;  by  a  man's  subsisting  upon  his  estate  without 
dependence  on  any  one,  and  being  contented  to  enjoy  a  little  with 
liberty,  rather  than  a  great  deal  at  the  price  of  mean  and  base  com- 
pliances: a  country,  where  sloth,  effeminacy,  and  the  ignorance  of 
things  necessaiT  for  life,  are  held  in  just  contempt,  and  where  pleasure 
ii  less  valued  than  health  and  bodily  strength :  in  such  a  country,  it 
will  be  much  more  for  a  man's  reputation  to  plough,  and  keep  flocks, 
than  to  waste  all  his  hours  in  sauntering  from  place  to  place,  in  gaming, 
and  expensive  diversions."  But  we  need  not  6ave  recourse  to  Plato's 
commonwealth  for  instances  of  men  who  have  led  these  useful  lives. 
It  was  thus  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  lived  during  near  four 
thousand  years ;  and  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  that  is  to  say,  nations  the  most  civilized, 
and  most  renowned  for  arms  and  wisdom.  They  all  inculcate  the 
regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ; 
one  of  which,  (without  saying  any  thing  of  hemp  and  flax,  so  necessary 
for  our  clothing,)  supplies  us,  by  com,  fruits,  and  pulse,  with  not  only 
a  plentiful  but  a  delicious  nourishment ;  and  the  other,  besides  its 
supply  of  exquisite  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almost  alone  gives  life 
to  manufactures  and  trade,  by  the  skins  and  stuffs  it  furnishes. 

Princes  are  commonly  desirous,  and  their  interest  certainly  requii-es  it, 
that  the  peasant,  who,  in  a  literal  sense,  sustains  the  heat  and  burden  of 
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the  day,  and  pays  so  great  a  portion  of  the  national  taxes,  should  meet 
with  favour  and  encouragement.  But  the  kind  and  good  int^tions 
of  princes  are  too  often  defeated  by  the  insatiable  and  merciless  avarice 
of  those  who  are  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues.  History  hat 
transmitted  to  ua  a  fine  saying  of  Tiberius  on  this  head.  A  prefect 
of  Egypt,  having  augmented  the  annual  tribute  of  the  province,  and 
doubtless  with  the  view  of  making  his  court  to  the  emperor,  remitted 
to  him  a  sum  much  larger  than  was  customary ;  ^  that  prince,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  thought,  or  at  least  spoke  justly,  answered, 
That  it  was  his  design  not  tojktt/j  but  to  shear  his  sheepJ^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  EGYPT. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  treat  only  of  some  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
and  of  the  abundance  of  corn  which  it  produced. 

Papyrus.  This  is  a  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  shoot  out  a  great 
many  triangular  stalks,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  cubits.  The 
ancients  wrote  at  first  upon  palm  leaves ;  next,  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  from  whence  the  word  liber ^  or  book,  is  derived ;  ifler 
that,  upon  tables  covered  over  with  wax,  on  which  the  characters  were 
impressed  with  an  instrument  called  stylus,  sharp-pointed  at  one  end 
to  write  with,  and  flat  at  the  other  to  efiace  what  had  been  written,^ 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  expression  of  Horace : 

S»pe  stylum  vertas,  itenim  qusB  digna  legi  siDt 
Boriptarni.  Sat.  lib.  x.  ver.  TS. 

Oil  tarn  jour  style,  if  jou  desire  to  write 

Things  tbat  will  bear  a  ieoond  reading.  * 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected without  many  erasures  and  corrections.  At  last  the  use  of 
paper*  was  introduced,  and  this  was  made  of  the  bark  of  papyrus, 
divided  into  thin  flakes  or  leaves,  which  were  very  proper  for  writing ; 
and  this  papyrus  was  likewise  called  byblus. 

Nondom  flnmineas  Memphis  eontezere  bybloe 
Noverat  Luoan. 

Memphis  ae  yet  knew  not  to  form  in  leaves 
The  wat'ry  Byblas. 

Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention,  so  useful  to  life,  that  it  preserves 
the  memory  of  great  actions,  and  immortalizes  those  who  achieved 
them.^  Yarro  ascribes  this  invention  to  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
he  built  Alexandria;   but  he  had  only  the  merit  of  making  paper 

*  Died.  1.  Ivii.  p.  608.      •  Kc/pc^a/  ^ov  tA  vpiian  iiXA*  e^c  ^m^ipevBai  /3o«Xo/uii.— Diod.  1.  ML 

*  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  11. 

*  The  papyrus  was  divided  into  thin  flakes,  into  whioh  it  naturally  parted,  whieh  being  laid 
on  a  table,  and  moistened  with  the  glotinous  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  afterwards  presM^ 
•ogether,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

'  Postea  promiscui  patnit  usos  rei,  qua  eonstat  immortalitas  bominam.  —  Cbsrt«  isi 
mazimd  bomanitas  eonstat  in  memoriiu 
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mxxte  common,  for  the  invention  was  of  much  greater  antiquity.  Th» 
same  Pliny  adds,  that  Eumenes,  kin^  of  Pergamus,  substituted  parch- 
ment instead  of  paper;  in  emulation  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
whose  library  be  was  ambitious  to  excel  by  this  invention,  which  had 
the  advantage  over  paper.  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  dressed 
and  made  fit  to  write  upon.  It  was  called  Pergamenum,  from  Perga- 
miiB,  whose  kings  had  the  honour  of  the  invention.  All  the  ancient 
manuscripts  are  either  upon  parchment  or  vellum,  which  is  calf-skin, 
and  a  great  deal  finer  than  the  common  parchment.  It  is  very  curious 
to  see  white  fine  paper,  wrought  out  of  filthy  rags  picked  up  in  the 
streets.  The  plant  papyrus  was  useful  likewise  for  sails,  tackling, 
clothes,  coverlets,  kc? 

LiNUM.  Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres  or  strings,  is 
Qseful  in  making  fine  linen.  The  method  of  making  this  linen  in 
Egypt  was  wonderful,  and  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  the  threads 
which  were  drawn  out  of  them,  were  almost  too  small  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  sharpest  eye.  Priests  were  always  habited  in  linen,  and 
never  in  woollen ;  and  not  only  the  priests,  but  all  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, generally  wore  linen  clothes.  This  flax  formed  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  great  quantities  of  it  were  exported 
into  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of  flax  employed  a  great 
number  of  hands  in  Egypt,  especially  of  the  women,  as  appears  from 
that  passage  in  Isaiah,  in  which  the  prophet  menaces  Egypt  with  a 
drought  '^f  so  terrible  a  kind,  that  it  should  inteVrupt  every  kind  of 
labour.  Mnreover^  they  that  work  in  fine  JlaXy  and  they  that  weave 
net-warkj  shaU  be  eanfounded.^  We  likewise  find  in  Scripture,  that 
one  efiect  of  the  plague  of  the  hail,  called  down  by  Moses  upon  Egypt,' 
was  the  destruction  of  all  the  flax  which  was  then  boiled.  This  storm 
was  in  March. 

Bissus.  This  was  another  kind  of  flax  extremely  fine  and  small, 
which  often  received  a  purple  dye.*  It  was  very  dear ;  and  none  but 
rich  and  wealthy  persons  could  afibrd  to  wear  it.  Pliny,  who  gives 
the  first  place  to  the  asbeston  or  asbestinum,  t.  e.  the  incombustible 
flax,  places  the  byssus  in  the  next  rank ;  and  says,  that  it  served  as 
an  ornament  to  the  ladies.*  It  appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
it  was  chiefly  from  Egypt  cloth  made  from  this  fine  flax  was  brought. 
Fine  linen  with  braider ed  work  from  Egyft? 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  lotus  or  lote-tree,  a  common  plant,  and  in 
great  request  with  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  berries,  in  former  times, 
they  made  bread.  There  was  another  lotus  in  Africa,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  lotophagi  or  lotus-eaters,  because  they  lived  upon  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which  had  so  delicious  a  taste,-  if  Homer  may  be  credited, 

*  PliB.  L  xiz.  e.  1.  •  Imu  six.  9.  "  Exod.  iz.  81.  «  PUd.  1.  zix.  e.  1. 

*  Prozionoe  bjMiiio  nralMram  niAximo  deliolU  goDito :  inventum  JAm  est  edam  {teilieet 
Linum)  quod  ignibu  non  abtain^tur;  TiTam  id  Tooant,  ardentesque  in  focie  convivioram  oz 
eo  Ttdimaa  mappas^  sordibus  ezuttis  plendescentes  igni  ma^s  quam  possent  aquis.  —  t.  «.  A 
flax  is  DOW  found  ovty  wbich  is  proof  against  the  violence  of  fire ;  it  is  called  living  flax,  and 
we  have  seen  table-napkins  of  it  glowing  in  the  fires  of  our  dining-rooms,  and  receiving  • 
outre  and  a  cleanneM  from  flames,  which  no  water  could  have  given  it. 

*  Bsek.  zzTil.  7. 
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that  it  made  the  eaters  of  it  forget  all  the  sweets  of  their  natire  coun- 
try,^ as  Ulysses  found  to  his  cost  on  his  return  from  Troy. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Egy^^tian  pulse  and  fruits  were 
excellent ;  and  might,  as  Pliny  observes,  have  sufficed  singly  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  inhabitants,  such  was  their  excellent  qusdity,  and 
so  great  their  plenty.*  And,  indeed,  working  men  lived  then  mpon 
nothing  else,  as  appears  from  those  who  were  employed  in  building 
the  pyramids. 

Besides  these  rural  riches,  the  Nile,  from  its  fish,  and  the  fatness  it 

five  to  the  soil  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  furnished  the  tables  of  the 
gyptians  with  the  most  exquisite  fish  of  every  kind,  and  the  most 
succulent  flesh.  This  it  was  which  made  the  Israelites  so  deeply  regret 
the  loss  of  Egypt,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  wilderness :  Wio, 
say  they,  in  a  plaintive,  ana  at  the  same  time  seditious  tone,  shall  fftve 
us  flesh  to  eatf  We  remember  the  flesh  tohich  we  did  eat  in  Egyft 
freely^  the- cucumbers  and  melons^  and  the  leeks^  and  the  onions^  and 
■'  the  garlic.^  We  sat  by  th^  fl^h-potSj  and  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full* 
Sut  the  great  and  matchless  wealth  of  Egypt  arose  from  its  com, 
which,  even  in  an  almost  universal  famine,  enabled  it  to  support  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  particularly  did  under  Joseph's  adminis- 
tration. In  later  ages  it  was  the  resonrce  and  most  certain  granary 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  It  is  a  well-known  story,  how  a  calumny 
raised  against  St.  Athanasius,  m.  of  his  having  menaced  Constanti- 
nople, that  for  the  future  no  more  com  should  be  imported  to  it  from 
Alexandria,  incensed  the  emperor  Constantine  against  that  holy  bishop, 
because  he  knew  that  his  capital  city  could  not  subsist  withoot  the  com 
which  was  brought  to  it  from  Egypt.  The  same  reason  induced  all 
the  emperors  of  Rome  to  take  so  great  a  care  of  Egypt,  which  they 
considered  as  the  nursing  mother  of  the  world's  metropolis. 
,  Nevertheless,  the  same  river  which  enabled  this  province  to  subsist 
the  two  most  populous  cities  in  the  world,  sometimes  reduced  even 
Egypt  itself  to  the  most  terrible  famine ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that 
Joseph's  wise  foresight,  which,  in  fruitful  years,  had  made  provision 
for  seasons  of  sterility,  should  not  have  taught  these  so  much  boasted 
politicians,  a  like  care  against  the  changes  and  inconstancy  of  the 
Nile.  Pliny,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Trajan,  paints,  with  wonderftJ 
strength,  the  extremity  to  which  that  country  was  reduced  by  a  famine, 
under  that  prince's  reign,  and  his  generous  relief  of  it.  The  reader 
will  not  be  displeased  to  read  here  an  extract  of  it,  in  which  a  greater 
regard  will  be  had  to  Pliny's  thoughts,  than  to  his  expressions. 

The  Egyptians,  says  Pliny,  who  gloried  that  they  needed  neither 
rain  nor  sun  to  produce  their  com,  and  who  believed  they  might  con- 
fidently contest  the  prize  of  plenty  with  the  most  fruitful  countrie?  rf 
the  world,  were  condemned  to  unexpected  drought  and  a  fetal  sterility ; 

*  T«v  ^  Ihtts  \wot9  ^dyn  fteXtnO*  capirdv, 
O^K  h*  ATayytiXat  vd^iv  ^OcAev,  oUi  piufSmi. 

Odyss.  ix.  Tor.  9i«  95. 
Ml}  9ii  Ttt  \wro7o  ^aydvt  vdvroto  X^Ofirat.  ver.  lOf. 

■  iBgyptus  frugum  quidem  fertiligsima,  sed  ut  prope  sola  iis  carere  possit,  tantaeet  ci^oriKO 
»  herbis  abandantia. —  Plin.  1.  xxi.  c  15. 

Numb.  xi.  4,  5.  *  Bxod.  xtu  8. 
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from  the  greatest  part  of  their  territories  being  deserted  and  left 
anwatered  by  the  Nile,  whose  inundation  is  the  source  and  sure  stan- 
dard of  their  abundance.  They  then  implored  that  assistance  from 
their  prince,  which  they  used  to  expect  only  from  their  river.'  Th<» 
delay  of  their  relief  was  no  longer  than  that  which  employed  a  courier  to 
bring  the  melancholy  news  to  Rome ;  and  one  would  have  imagined  that 
this  misfortune  had  befallen  them  only  to  distinguish  with  greater  lustre 
the  generosity  and  goodness  of  Caesar.  It  was  an  ancient  and  general 
opinion  that  our  city  could  not  subsist  without  prorisions  drawn  from 
£gypt.^  This  Tain  and  proud  nation  boasted,  that  though  it  was  con* 
quered,  it  nevertheless  fed  its  conquerors ;  that,  by  means  of  its  river, 
either  abundance  or  scarcity  were  entirely  at  its  disposal.  But  we 
have  now  returned  to  the  NUe  his  own  harvests,  and  given  him  back 
the  provisions  he  sent  us.  Let  the  Egyptians  be  then  convinced  by 
their  own  experience,  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  us,  and  are  only 
our  vassals.  Let  them  know  that  their  ships  do  not  so  much  bring  us 
the  provision  we  stand  in  need  of,  as  the  tribute  which  they  owe  us. 
And  let  them  never  forget,  that  we  can  do  without  them,  but  that  they 
can  never  do  without  us.  This  most  fruitful  province  had  been  ruined, 
had  it  not  worn  the  Roman  chains.  The  Egyptians,  in  their  sovereign, 
found  a  deliverer,  and  a  father.  Astonished  at  the  sight  of  their  gra- 
naries, filled  without  any  labour  of  their  own,  they  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  whom  they  owed  this  foreign  and  gratuitous  plenty.  The 
famine  of  a  people,  though  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  yet  so  speedily 
stopped,  served  only  to  let  them  feel  the  advantage  of  living  under 
our  empire.  The  iNile  may,  in  other  times,  have  diffused  more  plenty 
on  Egypt,  but  never  more  glory  upon  us.^  May  Hearen,  content  with 
this  proof  of  the  people's  patience,  and  the  prince's  generosity,  restore 
for  ever  back  to  Egypt  its  ancient  fertihty ! 

Pliny's  reproach  to  the  Egyptians,  for  their  vain  and  foolish  pride, 
with  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  points  out  one  of  their  most 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  recalls  to  my  mind  a  fine  passage  of  Eze- 
kiel,  where  God  thus  speaks  to  Pharaoh,  one  of  their  kings :  Behold^ 
I  am  affainst  thee,  Pharaoh^  king  of  Egtfptj  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  my  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myself*  God  perceived  an  insupportable  pride 
in  the  heart  of  this  prince,  a  sense  of  security  and  confidence  in  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  independent  entirely  of  the  influences  of 
Heaven;  as  though  the  happy  effects  of  this  inundation  had  been 
owing  to  nothing  but  his  own  care  and  labour,  or  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors :  t?ie  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it. 

Before  I  conclude  this  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  manners  of 
the  Egyptians,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  direct  the  attention  of 

■  loandatioBe,  id  m(»  abertate  rtgio  fraadata,  sio  opem  CAsaris  iaToearit,  ut  eolet  amnein 
«uam. 

'  Perrebuerat  antiqnitai  arbem  noetram  nisi  optbus  ^gypti  ali  suetentarique  non  posse. 
Baperbiebat  yentosa  et  insolens  oatio,  quod  victorem  quidem  popalutn  paeceret  tamen,  qnodqne 
n  sao  fliimlne,  in  suis  nanibtts,  vel  abnndantia  nostra  Tel  fames  etset.  Refadimns  Nilo  taa# 
eopiafi.     Rccepit  frumenta  qa»  miserati  deportatasque  messes  revezit. 

*  Kilns  ^gypto  quidem  seepe,  sed  glorise  nostrsB  nunquam  largior  flnxit 

«  Bsek.  xxix.  8, 9. 
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my  readers  to  different  passages  scattered  in  the  history  of  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  ^ich  confirm  and  illustrate  part  of  what 
we  meet  with  in  profane  authors  upon  this  subject.  They  will  there 
observe  the  perfect  polity  which  reigned  in  Egypt,  both  in  the  court 
and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  the  vigilance  of  the  prince,  who  was 
informed  of  all  transactions,  had  a  regular  council,  a  chosen  number 
of  ministers,  armies  ever  well  maintained  and  disciplined,  and  of  every 
order  of  soldiery,  horse,  foot,  armed  chariots ;  intendants  in  all  the 
provinces ;  overseers  or  guardians  of  the  public  granaries ;  wise  and 
exact  dispensers  of  the  com  lodged  in  them ;  a  court  composed  of  great 
oflScers  of  the  crown,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  a  chief  cup-bearer,  a 
master  of  his  pantry,  in  a  word,  all  things  that  compose  a  prince's 
household,  and  constitute  a  magnificent  court.  But  above  all  these, 
the  readers  will  admire  the  fear  in  which  the  threatenings  of  God  were 
held,  the  inspector  of  all  actions,  and  the  Judge  of  kings  themselves ; 
and  the  horror  the  Egyptians  had  for  adultery,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  crime  ofso  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  alone  was  capable 
of  bringing  destruction  on  a  nation.^ 


PABT   THIRD. 

THE  BISTORT  OF  THE  KIKGS  OF  EGTPT. 

JSo  part  of  ancient  history  is  more  obscure  or  uncertain  than  that 
of  theffirst  kin^  of  Egypt.  This  proud  nation,  fondly  conceited  of 
its  antiquity  and  nobility,  thought  it  glorious  to  lose  itself  in  an  abyss 
of  infinite  ages,  as  though  it  seemed  to  carry  its  pretensions  backward 
to  eternity.  According  to  its  own  historians,  first  eods,  and  after- 
wards dcmi-gods  or  heroes,  governed  it  successively,  through  a  series 
of  more  than  twentv  thousand  years.^  But  the  absm'dity  of  this  vain 
and  fabulous  claim  is  easily  discovered. 

To  gods  and  demi-gods,  men  succeeded  as  rulers  or  kings  in  E^pt, 
of  whom  Manetho  has  left  us  thirty  dynasties  or  principalities.  This 
Manethe  was  an  Egyptian  high-priest,  and  keeper  of  the  sacred  ar- 
chives of  Egypt,  and  bad  been  instructed  in  the  Grecian  learning :  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  which  he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Mercurius,  and  other  ancient  memoirs  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  drew  up  this  lustorv  under  the 
reign,  and  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  If  his  thirty 
dynasties  are  allowed  to  be  successive,  they  make  up  a  series  of  time, 
of  more  than  five  thousand  three  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  forgery.  Besides,  we  find  in 
Eratosthenes,'  who  was  invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  kings  of  Thebes,  all  different  from  thoae 
of  Manetho.     The  clearing  up  of  these  difiSculties  has  put  the  learned 

■  Oen.  zU.  10—20  *  Diod.  L  i.  p.  41.  'A  historian  of  CynML 
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to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  The  most  effectual  way  to  re* 
concue  such  contradictions,  is  to  suppose,  with  almost  all  the  modem 
writers  upon  this  subject,  that  the  kings  of  these  different  dynasties 
did  not  reign  successively  after  one  another,  but  many  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  different  countries  of  Egypt.  There  were  in  Egypt 
four  principal  dynasties,  that  of  Thebes,  of  Thin,  of  Memphis,  and 
of  Tanis.  I  shall  not  here  give  my  readers  a  list  of  the  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  Egypt,  most  of  whom  are  only  known  to  us  by  their 
names.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  what  seems  to  me  most  proper  to 
give  youth  the  necessary  light  into  this  part  of  history,  for  whose  sake 
principally  I  engaged  in  tlus  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  the  memoirs  left  us  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  con- 
cerning the  Egyptian  kings,  without  even  scrupulously  preserving  the 
exactness  of  succession,  at  least  in  the  beginnings,  wnich  are  very 
obscure;  and  without  pretending  to  recon^e  these  two  historians. 
Their  design,  especially  that  of  Herodotus,  was  not  to  lay  before  us 
an  exact  series  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  point  out  those 
princes  whose  history  appeared  to  them  most  important  and  instruct- 
ive. I  shall  follow  the  same  plan,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven,  for  not 
having  involved  either  myself  or  my  readers  in  a  labyrinth  of  almost 
inextricable  difficulties,  from  which  the  most  able  can  scarcely  disen- 
gage themselves,  when  they  pretend  to  follow  the  series  of  history, 
and  reduce  it  to  fixed  and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  consult  the 
learned  works,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  all  its  extent.* 

I  am  to  premise,  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  whom  he  had  consulted,  gives  us  a  great  number  of  oracles, 
and  singular  incidents,  all  which,  thoush  he  relates  them  as  so  many 
facts,  the  judicious  reader  will  easily  discover  to  be  what  they  really 
are,  I  mean  fictions. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158  years,  and  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  periods. 

The  first  besins  with  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
by  Menes  or  Misraim,  the  son  of  Gham,^  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1816 ;  and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  that  monarchy  by  Gambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of  the  world  8479.  This  first  period  con- 
tains 1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Persian  and  (Grecian  his- 
tory, and  extends  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  happened 
m  the  year  3681,  and  consequently  includes  202  years. 

The  third  period  is  that  in  wtuch  a  new  monarchy  was  formed  in 
Egypt  by  the  LagidaB,  or  Ptolemies,  descendants  from  Lagus,  to  the 
death  of  Gleopatra,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  in  8974 ;  and  this  ksl 
comprehends  293  years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserving  the  two  others 
for  the  eras  to  which  they  belong. 

■  dir  John  Manhani'i  Csnon.  Chronio.    Father  Peiron;  th«  IMisertolioM  of  F.  Tovni*> 
mine,  Abb^  Seyin.  Ao. 
'  Or  Ham. 

Vol.  I.— U 
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THE  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

Mbnbs.^  Historians  are  unanimously  agreed,  that  Menes  was  tlie 
first  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  pretended,  and  not  without  foundation,  that 
Le  is  the  same  with  Misraim,  the  son  of  Cham. 

Cham  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  When  the  family  of  the  latter, 
after  the  extravagant  attempt  of  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  dispersed 
themselves  into  different  countries,  Cham  retired  to  Africa,  and  it 
doubtless  was  he  who  afterwards  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  He  had  four  children,  Chus,^  Misraim, 
Phut,  and  Canaan.  Chus  settled  in  Ethiopia,  Misraim  in  Egypt, 
which  generally  is  called  in  Scripture  after  his  name,  and  by  that  of 
Cham  his  father ;'  Phut  took  possession  of  that  part  of  Africa  which 
lies  westward  of  Egypt;  and  Canaan,  of  that  country  which  after- 
wards bore  his  name.  The  Canaanites  are  certainly  the  same  people 
who  are  called  almost  always  Phoenicians  by  the  Grreeks,  of  which 
foreign  name  no  reason  can  be  given,  any  more  than  of  the  obUvion 
of  the  true  one. 

I  return  to  Misraim.*  He  is  agreed  to  be  the  same  with  Menes, 
whom  all  historians  declare  to  be  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  the  institutor 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices. 

BusiRiS,  some  ages  after  him,  built  the  famous  city  of  Thebes,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  We  have  elsewhere  taken  notice  of 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  city.  This  prince  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Busiris,  so  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 

OsYMANDYAS.  Diodorufl  gives  a  very  particular  description  of  many 
magnificent  edifices  raised  by  this  king ;  one  of  which  was  adorned 
with  sculptures  and  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty,  representing  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Bactrians,  a  people  of  Asia,  whom  ha  had  invaded 
with  four  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.*  In  an- 
other part  of  the  edifice,  was  exhibited  an  assembly  of  the  judges, 
whose  president  wore  on  his  breast  a  picture  of  truth,  with  her  eyes 
shut,  and  himself  was  surrounded  with  books ;  an  emphatic  emblem, 
denoting  that  judges  ought  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  laws,  and  im- 
partial in  the  administration  of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  offering  to  the  gods  gold  and 
silver,  whicn  he  drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions.^ 

Not  far  from  hence  was  seen  a  magnificent  library,  the  oldest  men- 
tioned in  history.  Its  title  or  inscription  on  the  front  was,  The  office^  gt 
treasury,  of  remedies  for  the  duea%e%  of  the  soul.  Near  it  were  statues, 
representing  all  the  Egyptian  gods,  to  each  of  whom  the  king  made 
suitable  offerings ;  by  which  he  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  informing 

'  A.  M.  1816.    Ant  J.  0.  2188.  *  Or  Ciuh,  Gen.  x.  6. 

'  The  traces  of  its  old  name,  Meamlm,  remain  to  this  day  among  the  Arabians,  who  call  U 
Mesrc ;  by  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  it  was  ealled  Xt7/i(a,  Chemiay  by  an  easy  corraption  of 
Chemia,  and  this  for  Cham  or  Ham. 

*  Herod,  i.  ii.  p.  99.    Diod.  1.  i.  p.  42.  *  Diod.  L  i.  p.  44,  46. 

■  Three  thousand  two  hundred  myriads  of  minsB. 
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posterity,  fiiat  his  life  and  reign  had  been  distinguished  by  piety  to  the 
^Is  and  justice  to  men. 

His  mausoleum  discovered  uncommon  magnificence ;  it  was  encom* 
passed  with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference ;  each  of  which  showed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.  For  so  early  as  this  king's  reign, 
the  Egyptians  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of 
thirty  days ;  to  which  they  added  every  year  five  days  and  six  hours.* 
The  spectator  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  stately  monu- 
ment, the  richness  of  its  materials,  or  the  genius  and  industry  of  the 
artists  and  workmen. 

UcHOREUS,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osymandyas,  built  the  city  of 
Memphis.^  This  city  was  150  flirlongs,  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in 
circauiferenoe,  and  stood  at  the  point  of  the  Delta,  in  that  part  where 
the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches  or  streams.  Southward 
from  the  city,  he  raised  a  lofty  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he  dug 
very  deep  moats  to  receive  the  river.  These  were  faced  with  stone, 
and  raised,  near  the  city,  by  strong  causeys ;  the  whole  designed  to 
secure  the  city  firom  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy.  A  city  so  advantageously  situated,  and  so  strongly  for- 
tified that  it  was  almost  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and  by  this  means  com- 
manded the  whole  country,  became  soon  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  It  kept  possession  of  this  honour,  till  it  was  forced 
to  resign  it  to  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Grreat. 

McERis.  This  king  made  the  famous  lake,  which  went  by  his  name, 
and  whereof  mention  has  been  already  made. 

Egypt  had  long  been  governed  by  its  native  princes,  when  strangers, 
caUed  Shepherd-kings,  ^ycsos  in  the  Egyptian  language,)  from  Ara^ 
bia  or  Phoenicia,  mvaded  and  seized  a  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
Memphis  itself;  but  Upper  Egypt  remained  unconquered,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes  existed  till  3ie  reign  of  Sesostris.^  These  foreign 
princes  governed  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Under  one  of  these  princes,  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture,  (a  name 
common  to  all  the  kii^  of  Egypt,)  Abraham  arrived  there  with  his 
wife  Sarah,  who  was  exposed  to  great  hazard,  'on  account  of  her  exqui- 
site beauty,  which  reaching  the  prince's  ear,  she  was  by  him  taken 
from  Abraham,  upon  the  supposition  that  she  was  not  a  wife,  but  only 
his  sister.^ 

Thbthmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  expelled  the  Shepherd-kings, 
reigned  in  Lower  Egypt.^ 

Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph  was  brought  a  slave  into  Egypt,  by 
3ome  Ishmaelitish  merchants ;  sold  to  Potiphar,  and,  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  events,  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority,  by  his  being  raised 
to  the  chief  emplojrment  of  the  kingdom.^  I  shall  pass  over  his  his- 
tory, as  it  is  so  umversally  known ;  but  must  take  notice  of  a  remark 
of  Justin,  the  epitomiser  of  Trogus  Pompeius,^  an  excellent  historian 

'  Sm  Sir  lauc  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  30.  *  Diod.  p.  46. 

•A.M.  1W6.    Ant.  J.  C.  2084.  *  A.  M.  2084.     Ant  J.  C.  1920.     G«n.  xii.  10— 2m. 

•A.M.2179.    Ant  J.  C.  1825.         -A.M.  2276.    Ant  J.  C.  1728.        '  Lib.  xxxrt.  o.  1 
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of  the  Augastan  age,  viz.  that  Joseph  the  youngest  of  Jacob's  childreD, 
whom  his  brethren,  through  envy,  had  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  being 
endowed  from  heaven^  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity,  preserved  by  his  uncommon  prudence,  Egypt  from 
the  famine  with  which  it  was  menaced,  and  was  extremely  caressed  by 
the  king. 

Jacob  also  went  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  which  met  with 
the  kindest  treatment  A:om  the  E^ptians,  whilst  Joseph's  important 
services  were  fresh  in  their  memories.'  But  after  his  death,  say  the 
Scriptures,  there  aro%e  up  a  new  kingy  which  knew  not  Joseph.^ 

Rameses-miamun,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  the  name 
of  this  king,  who  is  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture.*  He  reigned  sixty- 
six  years,  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  a  most  grievous  manner. 
ffe  set  over  them  task-masters,^  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdenaf  and 
they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,^  Pithon  and  Raamses — and  the 
Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  serve  with  rigour^  and  they 
made  their  lives  hitter  with  hard  bondage^  in  mortar  and  in  brick^  and 
in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field;  all  their  service  wherein  they 
made  them  serve,  was  with  rigour.  This  king  had  two  sons,  Ame- 
nophis  and  Busiris. 

Amenophis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.''  He  was  the  Pharaoh  under 
whose  reign  the  Israelites  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  who  was  drowned 
in  his  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea. 

Father  Tournemine  makes  Sesostris,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  imme- 
diately, the  Pharaoh  who  raised  the  persecution  against  the  Israelites, 
and  oppressed  them  with  the  most  painful  toils.^     This  is  exactly 

Xeeable  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  this  prince,  who  em- 
^  yed  in  his  Egyptian  works  only  foreigners ;  so  that  we  may  place 
the  memorable  event  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  under  his  son 
Pheron ;  ^  and  the  characteristic  of  impiety  ascribed  to  him  by  Hero- 
dotus, greatly  strengthens  the  probability  of  this  conjecture.  The 
plan  I  have  proposed  to  follow  in  this  history,  excuses  me  from  enter- 
ing into  chronological  discussions. 

Diodorus,^^  speaking  of  the  Bed  Sea,  has  made  one  remark  t^ 
worthy  our  observation:  a  tradition,  says  that  historian,  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  whole  nation -from  father  to  son,  for  many 
ages,  that  once  an  extraordinary  ebb  dried  the  sea,  so  that  its  bottom 
was  seen ;  and  that  a  violent  flow  immediately  after  brought  back  the 
waters  to  their  former  channel.  It  is  evident  that  the  miraculous  pas- 
sage of  Moses  over  the  Bed  Sea  is  here  hinted  at ;  and  I  make  this 
remark,  purposely  to  admonish  young  students,  not  to  slip  over,  in  their 

*  Justin  afioribes  this  gift  of  Heayen  to  Joseph'a  skUl  In  magical  arte.  —  Cum  magieM  iU 
artea  (Egypto  sciL)  oolerti  ingenio  peroepisset,  Ao. 

»  A.  M.  2208.     Ant.  J.  C.  1706.  •  Exod.  i.  8. 

*  A.  M.  2427.    Ant  J.  C.  1577.  •  Exod.  L  11,  18,  14 

*  Heb.  urbes  thesaurorum.  LXX.  nrbes  mnnftna.    Tbese  cities  were  appointed  to  preserve 
as  in  a  store-honse,  the  com,  oil,  and  other  prcMtuots  of  Egypt.  — Vatab. 

<  A.  M.  2494.    Ant.  J.  G.  1510.  •  A.  M.  2518.    Ant  J.  C.  149L 

This  name  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Pharoah,  lo  common  to  the  Egyptian  ki&Ck 
•  Lib.  \}L  p.  74. 
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perusal  of  authors,  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity;   especially 
when  they  bear,  like  this  passage,  any  relation  to  religion. 

Archbbhop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two  sons,  one  called 
Sesothis,  or  Sesostris,  and  the  other  Armais.  The  Greeks  call  him 
Belus,  and  his  two  sons,  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

Sesostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  that  antiquity  boasts  of.^ 

His  father,  whether  by  inspiration,  caprice,  or,  as  the  Egyptians 
say,  by  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  formed  a  design  of  making  his  son- 
a  conqueror.  This  he  set  about  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is, 
in  a  great  and  noble  way.  All  the  male  children  bom  in  the  same 
day  with  Sesostris,  were,  by  the  king's  order,  brought  to  court.  Here 
they  were  educated  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children,  with  the  same 
care  bestowed  on  Sesostris,  with  whom  they  were  brought  up.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  given  him  more  faithful  ministers,  nor  officers 
who  more  zealously  desired  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  chief  part 
of  their  education  was,  the  inuring  them  from  their  infancy  to  a  hard 
and  laborious  life,  in  order  that  they  might  one  day  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining with  ease  the  toils  of  war.  They  were  never  suffered  to  eat, 
till  they  had  run,  on  foot  or  horseback,  a  considerable  race.  Hunting 
was  their  most  common  exercise. 

^lian  remarks  that  Sesostris  was  taught  by  Mercury,  who  instructed 
him  in  politics,  and  arts  of  government.^  This  Mercury  is  he  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Trismegistus,  t.  e.  thrice  great.  Egypt,  his  native 
country,  owes  to  him  the  invention  of  almost  every  art.  The  two 
books,  which  go  under  his  name,  bear  such  evident  characters  of 
novelty,  that  the  forgery  is  no  longer  doubted.  There  was  another 
Mercury,  who  also  was  very  famous  among  the  Egyptians,  for  his  rare 
knowledge ;  and  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  Jam- 
blicns,  a  priest  of  Egypt,  affirms,  that  it  was  customary  with  the  Egyp- 
tians to  publish  all  new  books  or  inventions  under  the  name  of  Hermes, 
or  Mercury. 

When  Sesostris  was  more  advanced  in  years,  his  father  sent  him 
against  the  Arabians,  in  order  that,  by  fighting  with  them,  he  might 
acquire  military  knowledge.  Here  the  young  prince  learned  to  bear 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  subdued'a  nation  which  till  then  had  never  been 
conquered.  The  youth  educated  with  him,  attended  him  in  all  his 
campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils,  he  was  next  sent  by 
his  father  to  try  his  fortune  westward.  He  invaded  Libya,  and  sub- 
dued the  greatest  part  of  that  vast  continent. 

Sesostris.^  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  his  father  died,  and  left 
him  capable  of  attempting  the  greatest  enterprises.  He  formed  no  less 
a  design  than  that  of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  But  before  he  left 
his  kingdom,  he  had  provided  for  his  domestic  secmrity,  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his  generosity,  justice,  and  a  popular  obliging 
behaviour.     He  was  no  less  studious  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  officers 

-  Herod.  L  ii.  cap.  102,  110.    Diod.  L  i.  p.  48,  Si. 

•  Td  994tunu  iKfiova4i  envai.—L\h.  xii  a  4.  '  A.  M.  2513.    Ant.  J.  C.  U91. 
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and  soldiers,  who  were  ever  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
in  his  service ;  persuaded  that  his  enterprises  would  all  be  unsuccessfid, 
unless  his  army  should  be  attadied  to  his  person,  by  all  the  ties  of 
esteem,  affection,  and  interest.  He  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six 
governments,  called  Nomi,  and  bestowed  them  on  persons  of  merit,  and 
the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  requisite  preparations,  levied  forces, 
and  headed  them  with  officers  of  the  greatest  bravery  and  reputation, 
and  these  were  taken  chiefly  from  among  the  youths  who  had  been 
educated  with  him.  He  had  seventeen  hundred  of  these  officers,  who. 
were  all  capable  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  resolution,  a  love  of  disci- 
pline, and  a  zeal  for  the  service  of  tneir  prinoe.  His  army  consisted 
of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides 
twenty-seven  thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  Ethiopia,  situated  to  the  south 
of  Egypt.  He  made  it  tributary,  and  obliged  the  nations  of  it  to  fur- 
nish him  annually  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  and  ordering  it  to  sail 
to  the  Red  Sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying  on 
the  coasts  of  that  sea.  He  himself  heading  his  land-army,  over-ran 
and  subdued  Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  advanced  farther  into 
India  than  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and,  in  after  times,  Alexander  himself 
had  ever  done ;  for  he  subdued  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Ocean.  One  may  judge  from  hence,  how  un- 
able the  m<»re  neighbouring  countries  were  to  resist  him.  The 
Scythians,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia,  w«^ 
conquered.  He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Bladk  Sea,  where  the  Egyptian  customs  and 
manners  have  been  ever  since  retained.  Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor, 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In  several 
countries  was  read  the  following  inscription,  engraven  on  pillars: 
SesostriSf  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  hy 
the  power  of  his  arms.  Such  pillars  are  found  even  in  Thrace,  and  his 
empire  extended  from  the  Granges  to  the  Danube.  In  his  expeditions, 
some  nations  bravely  defended  their  liberties,  and  others  yielded  them 
up  without  making  the  least  resistan<!e.  This  disparity  was  denoted 
by  him  in  hieroglyphical  figures,  on  the  monuments  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  his  victories,  agreeably  to  the  Egyptian 
practice. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  stopped  the  progress  of  his  con- 
quests, and  prevented  his  advancing  farther  in  Europe.  One  remark- 
able circumstance  is  observed  in  this  conqueror,  who  never  once  thought, 
as  others  had  done,  of  preserving  his  acquisitions ;  but  contenting  him- 
self with  the  glory  of  having  subdued  and  despoiled  so  many  nations, 
after  having  spread  desolation  through  the  world  for  nine  years,  he 
confined  himself  almost  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Egypt,  a  few 
neighbouring  provinces  excepted ;  for  we  do  not  find  any  traces  or  foot- 
steps of  this  new  empire,  either  under  himself  or  his  successors. 

He  returned,  therefore,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  luir 
tions;   dragging  after  him  a  numberless  multitude  of  captives,  and 
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ooTered  with  g/eater  glory  than  his  predecessors ;  that  glory,  I  mean, 
which  employs  so  many  tongues  and  pens  in  its  praise,  which  consists 
in  invading  a  great  number  of  prorinoes  in  a  hostile  way,  and  is  often 
prodnctiye  of  numberless  calamities.  He  rewarded  lus  officers  and 
soldiers  with  a  truly  royal  magnificence,  in  proportion  to  their  rank 
and  merit.  He  made  it  both  his  pleasure  and  duty,  to  put  the  com- 
panions of  his  yiotory  in  such  a  condition  as  might  enable  them  to 
enjoy,  during  the  remainder  of  their  days,  a  calm  and  easy  repose,  the 
just  reward  of  their  past  toils. 

With  regard  to  himself,  for  eyer  careful  of  his  own  reputation,  and 
still  more  of  making  his  power  advantageous  to  his  subjects,  he  em- 
ployed the  repose  which  peace  allowed  him,  in  raising  works  that  might 
contribute  more  to  the  enriching  of  Egypt,  than  the  immortalizing  of 
his  name ;  works  in  which  the  art  and  industry  of  the  workmen  were 
more  admired,  than  the  immense  sums  which  had  been  expended  on 
them. 

A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  monuments  of  grati- 
tude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
most  illustrious  testimonies  of  his  victories ;  and  he  took  care  to  pub- 
lish in  the  inscriptions  on  them,  that  these  mighty  works  had  been 
completed  without  burdening  any  of  his  subjects.  He  made  it  his 
glory  to  be  tender  of  them*,  and  to  employ  only  captives  in  these  mo- 
numents of  his  conquests.  The  Scriptures  take  notice  of  something 
like  this,  wbiere  they  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon.^  But  he  was 
especially  studious  of  adorning  and  enriching  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at 
Pelusium,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  god's  imaginary  protection  of 
him,  when,  on  his  return  from  his  expeditions,  his  brother  had  a  design 
of  destroying  him  in  that  city,  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  apartment  where  he  then  lay. 

His  great  work  was,  the  raising,  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  a  consider- 
able number  of  high  banks  or  moles,  on  which  new  cities  were  built,  in 
order  that  these  might  be  a  security  fer  men  and  beasts,  during  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile. 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
a  great  number  of  canals,  for  the  conveniency  of  trade,  and  the  con- 
veying of  provisions,  and  for  the  settling  an  easy  correspondence  be- 
tween such  cities  as  were  most  distant  from  one  another.  Besides  the 
advantages  of  traffic,  Egypt  was,  by  these  canals,  made  inaccessible  to 
the  cavah*y  of  its  enemies,  which  before  had  so  often  harassed  it  by 
repeated  incursions. 

He  did  still  more :  to  secure  Egypt  from  the  inroads  of  its  nearest 
neighbours,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  he  fortified  all  the  eastern  coast 
from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  that  is,  for  upwards  of  seven  leagues.^ 

Sesostris  might  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  boasted  heroes  of  antiquity,  had  not  the  lustre  of  his  warlike 
actions,  as  well  as  his  pacific  virtues,  been  tarnished  by  a  thirst  of 
glory,  and  a  blind  fondness  for  his  own  grandeur,  which  made  him 

*  2  Cbron.  viii.  9.    "  Bat  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make  no  seirants  for  hif 
work." 

^60  stadia,  about  18  miles  English. 
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forget  that  lie  was  a  man.  The  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  conquered 
nations  came,  at  stated  times,  to  do  homage  to  their  victor,  and  paj 
him  the  appointed  tribute.  On  every  other  occasion,  he  treated  them 
mth  some  humanity  and  generosity.  But  when  he  went  to  the  temple, 
or  entered  his  capital,  he  caused  these  princes,  four  abreast,  to  be 
harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  and  valued  himself  upon  bis 
being  thus  drawn  bv  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  other  nations.  What 
I  am  most  surprised  at  is  this,  that  Diodorus  should  rank  this  foolish 
and  inhuman  vanity  among  the  most  shining  actions  of  this  prince. 

Becoming  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  despatched  himself,  after  having 
reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  immensely  rich.^  Hk 
empire  nevertheless  did  not  reach  beyond  the  fourth  generation.  Bat 
there  still  remained,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  magnificent  mo- 
numents, which  showed  the  extent  of  Egypt  under  Sesostris,^  and  the 
immense  tributes  which  were  paid  to  it.^ 

I  now  return  to  some  facts  which  should  have  been  mentioned  before, 
as  they  occurred  in  this  period,  but  were  omitted,  in  order  that  I  might 
not  break  the  thread  of  the  history,  and  therefore  will  now  barely 
mention  them. 

About  the  era  in  question,  the  Egyptians  settled  themselves  in  divers 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  colony  which  Cecrops  led  out  of  Egypt,  built 
twelve  cities,  or  rather  so  many  towns,  of  v^hich  he  composed  the  king- 
dom of  Athens.* 

We  observed,  that  the  brother  of  Sesostris,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Danaus,  had  formed  a  design  to  murder  him  on  his  return  to  Egypt 
after  his  conquests.  But  being  defeated  in  his  horrid  project,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly.^  He  thereupon  retired  to  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  had  been  founded  about 
four  hundred  years  before,  by  Inachus. 

BusiRls,  brother  of  Amenophis,  so  infamous  among  the  ancients  for 
his  cruelties,  exercised  his  tyranny  at  that  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  barbarously  cut  the  throats  of  all  foreigners  who  landed  in 
his  country :  this  was  probably  during  the  absence  of  Sesostris.® 

About  the  same  time  Cadmus  brought  from  Syria,  into  Greece,  the 
invention  of  letters.''  Some  pretend,  that  these  characters,  or  letters, 
were  Egyptian,  and  that  Cadmus  himself  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
not  of  Phoenicia ;  and  the  Egyptians,  who  ascribe  to  themselves  the 
invention  of  every  art,  and  boast  a  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
nation,  ascribed  to  their  Mercury  the  honour  of  inventing  letters. 
Most  of  the  learned  agree,  that  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  or 
Syrian  letters  into  Greece,  and  that  those  letters  were  the  same  as  the 
Hebraic ;  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  but  a  small  nation,  being  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Syrians.^    Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his 

*  Tacit  Ann.  1.  ii.  o.  60.  *  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  iL 

'  Legebantur  indieta  gentibus  tribata — baud  minus  magnifloa  quam  dddc  ▼!  Partborum  ut 

•potentia  Romana  jubentur. Inscribed  on  pillars,  were  read  the  tribates  impowd  oo 

'.vanquisbed  nationg,  wbieh  were  not  inferior  to  tboie  now  paid  to  the  Parthian  and  Boubb 
ipowers. 

*  A.  M.  2448.  *  A.  M.  2580.  •  A.  M.  2533.  '  A.  M.  2549. 

*  The  reader  may  consult  on  this  subject  two  learned  dissertations  of  Abb6  Renaado^  Ii- 
lerted  in  the  second  yolume  of  The  History  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
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noteB  OD  the  Chromcon  of  Ensebias,  proves  that  the  Greek  lettei-s,  and 
those  of  the  Latin  alphabet  formed  from  them,  derive  their  original 
from  the  ancient  Phoenician  letters,  which  are  the  same  with  the  Sa- 
maritan, and  were  used  by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Cadmus  carried  only  sixteen  letters  into  Greece,  eight  others  being 
added  afterwards.^ 

I  return  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whom  I  shall  here- 
after rank  in  the  same  order  with  Herodotus. 

Phbron  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his  glory.' 
Herodotus  relates  but  one  action  of  his,  which  shows  how  greatly  he 
had  degenerated  from  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  father.^  In  an 
extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  exceeded  eighteen  cubitSi 
this  prince,  enraged  at  the  devastation  which  was  made  by  it,  threw  a 
javelin  at  the  river,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  chastise  its  insolence; 
but  was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his  impiety,  if  the  historian 
mskV  be  credited,  with  the  loss  of  sipht. 

Proteus.*  He  was  the  son  of  Memphis,  where,  in  Herodotus'  time, 
his  temple  was  stiU  standing,  in  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Venus 
the  Stranger.^  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Venus  was  Helen.  For,  in 
the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Paris  the  Trojan,  returning  home  with 
Helen,  whom  he  had  stolen,  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Canopic;  and  from  thence  was  conducted 
to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  who  reproached  him  in  the  strongest  terms  for 
his  base  perfidy  and  guilt,  in  stealing  the  wife  of  his  host,  and  with 
her  all  the  effects  in  ms  house.  He  added,  that  the  only  reason  why 
he  did  not  punish  him  with  death  (as  his  crime  deserved)  was,  because 
the  Egyptians  were  careful  not  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
strangers :  that  he  would  keep  Helen,  with  all  the  riches  that  were 
brought  with  her,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  lawful  owner :  that 
as  for  himself  (Paris),  he  must  either  quit  his  dominions  in  three  days, 
or  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  king's  order  was  obeyed. 
Paris  continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Troy,  whither  he  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  Grecian  army.  The  Greeks  summoned  the  Trojans  to 
surrender  Helen,  and  with  her  all  the  treasures  of  which  her  husband 
had  been  plundered.     The  Trojans  answered,  that  neither  Helen  nor 

»  The  sixteen  Utters  brought  by  CMimas  into  Greece,  are,  «,  0,  y,  6,  «,  i, «,  X,  n,  p,  «,  »,  p,  #, 
r,  0.  Palainedes,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  i.  «.  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  efty  years  lower 
than  Cadmus,  added  the  four  following,  {,  9,  f,Xf  '^^^  Simonidea,  a  long  time  after,  invented 
the  four  others,  namely,  9,  m,  (,  1^. 

»  A.  M.  2547.    AnL  J.  C.  1457.  •  Herod.  L  ii  o.  111.    Diod.  1.  L  p.  64. 

*  A.  M.  2800.    Ant.  J.  C.  1204.    Herod.  1.  ii  e.  112,  120. 

*  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion,  which  would  be  attended 
with  very  perplexing  difflonltiee,  should  I  pretend  to  reconcile  the  series,  or  succession  of  the 
kings,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  with  the  opinion  of  archbishop  Usher.  This  last  supposes, 
with  a  great  many  other  learned  men,  that  Sesostris  is  the  son  of  that  Egyptian  king  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  whose  reign  must  consequently  hare  begun  in  the  year  of  the 
worid  2513,  and  continued  tUl  the  year  2547,  since  it  lasted  thirty-three  years.  Should  we 
illow  fiay  years  to  the  reign  of  Pheron  his  son,  there  would  still  be  an  interval  of  above  two 
inndred  years  between  Pheron  and  Proteus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  imme- 
diately the  first:  since  Proteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which,  according  to 
Usher,  was  token  An.  Mun.  2820.  I  know  not  whether  his  almost  totol  silence  on  the  Egyp- 
tian  kings  after  Sesostris,  was  owing  to  his  sense  of  this  difficulty.  I  suppose  a  long  interval 
to  have  occurred  between  Pheron  and  Proteus  j  accordingly  Diodorus  (lib.  cliv.)  fills  'i  up  with 
«  great  many  kings;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  some  of  the  following  kings. 
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her  treasures  were  in  their  city.  And  indeed,  was  it  at  all  likely,  0iji 
Herodotus,  that  Priam,  who  was  bo  wise  an  old  prince,  should  chooee 
to  see  his  children  and  country  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  rather  than 
give  the  Greeks  the  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction  they  desired  ?  Bm 
It  was  to  no  purpose  for  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  Helen  was 
not  in  their  city ;  the  Greeks,  being  firmly  persuaded*  that  they  were 
trifled  with,  persisted  obstinately  in  theur  unbelief.  The  Deity,  oon- 
tinues  the  same  historian,  being  resolved  that  the  Trojans,  by  the  total 
destruction  of  their  city  and  empire,  should  teach  the  affrighted  world 
this  lesson.  That  great  cbimbs  arb  attendbi)  with  squallt  great 

AND  SIGNAL  PUNISHMENTS   FROM  THE  OFFENDED  GODS.^      MenelaUS,  in 

his  return  from  Troy,  called  at  the  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  restored 
him  Helen  with  all  her  treasure.  Herodotus  proves  from  some  pas- 
sages in  Homer,  that  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was  not  unknoim 
to  this  poet. 

Rhampsinitus.  The  treasury  built  by  this  king,  who  was  richer  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  descent  into  heU,  as  they  are  related 
by  Herodotus,'  have  so  much  the  air  of  romance  and  fiction,  that  they 
deserve  no  mention  here. 

Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow  at  least  of 

i justice  and  moderation  in  Egypt ;  but,  in  the  two  following  reigns,  vio- 
ence  and  cruelty  usurped  their  place. 

Cheops  and  Cbphrenitb.^  These .  two  princes,  who  were  truly 
brothers  by  the  similitude  of  their  manners,  seem  to  have  strove  whieb 
of  them  should  distinguish  himself  most,  by  a  barefaced  impiety 
towards  the  gods,  and  a  barbarous  inhumanity  to  men.  Cheops  reigned 
fifty  years,  and  his  brother  Cephrenus  fifty-six  years  after  him.  They 
kept  the  temples  shut  during  the  whole  time  of  their  long  reigns;  and 
forbid  the  ofierings  of  sacrifice  under  the  severest  penalties.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  oppressed  their  subjects,  by  employing  them  in  the 
most  grievous  and  useless  works ;  and  sacoifioed  the  lives  of  number- 
less multitudes  of  men,  merely  to  gratify  a  senseless  ambition,  of  im- 
mortalizing their  names  by  edifices  of  an  enormous  magnitude  and  a 
boundless  expense.  It  is  remarkable,  that  those  stately  pyramids, 
which  have  so  long  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  were  the 
effects  of  the  irreligion  and  merciless  cruelty  of  those  princes. 

Mycbrinus.*  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops,  but  of  a  character  oppo- 
site to  that  of  his  father.  So  far  from  walking  in  his  steps,  he  detested 
his  conduct,  and  pursued  quite  different  measures.  He  again  opened 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  restored  the  sacrifices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  comfort  his  subjects,  and  make  them  forget  their  past  miseries; 
and  believed  himself  set  Over  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exer- 
cise justice,  and  to  make  them  taste  all  the  blessings  of  an  equitable 
and  peaceftil  administration.  He  heard  their  complaints,  dried  their 
tears,  eased  their  misery,  and  thought  himself  not  so  much  the  master, 
as  the  father  of  his  people.  This  procured  hun  the  love  of  them  alL 
Egypt  resounded  witn  his  praises,  and  his  name  conm:ianded  veneration 
in  all  places. 

'  *flf  rwv  fic/iCXtoV  iwiimnirmv  fuyaXat  dci  xai  ai  rifMpUu  *a^  r&v  ^tSh.     *  Lib.  it  e.  121,  Itt 
"  Herod.  L  iL  0. 124»  123.    Biod.  L  L  p.  57.  '  Herod.  L  iL  p.  139, 144. 
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One  wouli  naturally  conclude,  that  so  prudent  and  humane  a  con- 
duct must  have  dra^n  down  on  Mycerinus  the  protection  of  the  gods 
But  it  happened  far  otherwise.  His  misfortunes  hegan  from  the  death 
of  a  darling  and  only  daughter,  in  whom  his  whole  felicity  consisted. 
He  ordered  extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory,  which 
were  still  continued  in  Herodotus's  time.  This  historian  informs  us, 
that  in  the  cit^  of  Sais,  exquisite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day-time, 
Hi  the  tomb  oi  this  princess,  and  that  it  was  illuminated  with  a  lamp 
by  night. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue  but  seven 
years.  And  as  he  complained  of  this  to  the  gods,  and  inquired  the 
reason  why  so  long  and  prosperous  a  reign  had  been  granted  to  his 
father  and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel  and  impious,  while  his  own, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  so  carefully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  should  be  so  short  and  unhappy;  he 
was  answered,  that  these  were  the  very  causes  of  it,  it  being  the  will 
of  the  godls  to  oppress  and  afflict  Egypt,  during  the  space  of  150 
years,  as  a  punishment  for  its  crimes ;  and  that  his  reign,  which  was 
appointed,  like  those  of  the  preceding  monarchs,  to  be  of  fifty  years 
oontinuance,  was  shortened  on  account  of  his  too  great  lenity.  Myce- 
rinus likewise  built  a  pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that 
of  his  father. 

AsYOHis.^  He  enacted  the  law  relating  to  loans,  which  forbids  a 
son  to  borrow  money,  without  giving  the  dead  body  of  his  father  by 
way  of  security  for  it.  The  law  added,  that  in  case  the  son  took  no 
care  to  redeem  his  father's  body  by  restoring  the  loan,  both  himself 
and  his  chUdren  should  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the  rights  of  sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  by  build- 
ing a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  this  king  was  to  be 
credited,  than  any  hitherto  seen.  The  following  inscription,  by  its 
founder's  order,  was  engraved  upon  it :  Compare  mb  not  with  pyra- 
mids BUILT  of  STONB,  WHICH  I  AS  MUCH  EXCEL  AS  JUPITER  DOES  ALL 
THE  OTHER  GODS.^ 

If  we  suppose  the  six  preceding  reigns  (the  exact  duration  of  some 
of  which  is  not  fixed  by  Herodotus)  to  have  continued  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  there  will  remain  an  interval  of  near  three  hundred 
years  to  the  reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethiopian.  In  this  interval  I  shall 
place  a  few  circumstances  related  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gave  his  daughter  lii  marriage  to  Solomon, 
king  of  Israel ;  who  received  her  in  that  part  of  Jerusalem  called  the 
city  of  David,  till  he  had  built  her  a  palace.^ 

Sesach,  or  Shishak,  otherwise  called  Sesonchis. 

It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  fled,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Solomon, 
who  intended  to  kill  him.'*     He  abode  in  Egypt  till  Solomon's  death, 

'  Herod.  1.  u.  e.  13<. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  iiuicription,  as  we  find  it  in  Herodotus,  ii,  "  For  men,  plnnging  long 
poles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  drew  bricks  {vXtwBovt  tSpvaav)  out  oi  the  mud  which 
stuck  to  them,  and  gare  me  this  form." 

■  A.  M.  3991.    Ant  J.  C.  1013.    1  Kings,  iii.  1. 

•  /L  M.  8020.    Ant  J.  C.  978.    1  Kings,  zL  40,  and  chap.  tSL 
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and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  when  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebels,  he  won  from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  ten  tribes* 
over  whom  he  declared  himself  king. 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord. 
He  came  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  of  war,  and  sixty  thousand 
horse.^  He  had  brought  numberless  multitudes  of  people,  who  were 
all  Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians.^  He  seized  upon  all  the 
strongest  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  Then 
the  king  and  the  princes  of  Israel,  having  humbled  themselves,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  Israel,  he  told  them,  by  his 
prophet  Shemaiah,  that,  because  they  humbled  themselves,  he  would 
not  utterly  destroy  them,  as  they  had  deserved ;  but  that  they  should 
be  the  servants  of  Sesach ;  in  order  that  they  might  know  tihe  diffe- 
rence of  hU  service^  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  country,^ 
Sesach  retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  having  pltmdered  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  kind's  house ;  he  carried  off  every 
thing  with  him,  and  even  also  the  three  hundred  shields  of  gold  which 
Solomon  had  made. 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Egypt  at  the  same  time, 
made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah.^  His  army  consisted  of  a  million 
of  men,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  Asa  marched  against 
him,  and  drawing  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
God  whom  he  served,  "  Lord,"  says  he,  "  it  is  nothing  for  thee  to  help, 
whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power.  Help  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this 
multitude ;  0  Lord  thou  art  our  God,  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee." 
A  prayer  offered  up  with  such  strong  faith  was  heard.  Grod  struck  the 
Ethiopians  with  terror ;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrecoverably  defeated, 
being  destroyed  before  the  Lord^  and  before  his  host 

Antsis.^     He  was  blind,  and  under  his  reign 

Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  bv  an  oracle,  entered 
Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  it.  He  reigned 
with  great  clemency  and  justice.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  such 
criminals  as  had  been  sentenced  to  die  bv  the  judges,  he  made  them 
repair  the  causeys,  on  which  the  respective  cities  to  which  they  be- 
longed were  situated.  He  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and  among 
the  rest,  one  in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  long 
and  elegant  description.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  vears,  which  was  the 
time  appointed  by  the  oracle,  he  retired  voluntarily  to  his  old  kingdom 
of  Ethiopia,  and  left  the  throne  of  Egypt  to  Anysis,  who  during  this 
time  had  concealed  himself  in  the  fens.  It  is  believed  that  this  Sa- 
bachus was  the  same  with  So,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  Hosea,  king 
of  Israel,  against  Salmanaser,  king  of  Assyria.^ 

Sethon.     He  reigned  fourteen  years. 

<A.  M.  3033.    AntJ.  0.971.    3  Chron.  xiL  1— 9. 

*  The  English  yersion  of  the  Bible  wjrs,  the  LubiinB,  the  Sokkimsi  and  the  Ethiopians. 

*  Or,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

*A.M.  8063.    Ant  J.  G.  741.    2  Chron.  zIt.  9— IS.      •  Herod.  1.  iL  o.  137.    Diod>  L  I.  ]».  M. 
•A.  M.  3279.    Ant  J.  C.  725.    2  Kings,  ztU.  4. 
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He  is  the  same  with  Sevechus,  the  son  of  Sabacon  or  Sual  the 
Ethiopian,  who  reigned  so  long  over  Egypt.*  This  prince,  so  far  from 
discharging  the  functions  of  a  ting,  was  ambitious  of  those  of  a  priest; 
causing  himself  to  be  consecrated  high-priest  of  Vulcan.  Abandoning 
himself  entirely  to  superstition,  he  neglected  to  defend  his  kingdom  by 
force  of  arms ;  paying  no  regard  tp  military  men,  from  a  firm  persua- 
sion that  he  shoula  never  have  occasion  for  their  assistance ;  he  there- 
fore was  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain  their  affections,  that  he  de 
prived  them  of  their  privileges,  and  even  dispossessed  them  of  such 
lands  as  his  predecessors  had  given  them. 

He  was  soon  made  sensible  of  their  resentment,  in  a  war  that  broke 
out  suddenly,  and  from  which  he  delivered  himself  solely  by  a  miracu- 
lous protection,  if  Herodotus  may  be  credited,  who  intermixes  his 
account  of  this  war  with  a  great  many  fabulous  pcurticulars.  Senna- 
cherib, (so  Herodotus  calls  mis  prince,)  king  of  the  Arabians  and  As- 
syrians, having  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  the  Egyptian 
oflScers  and  soldiers  refusedto  march  against  him.  The  high-priest  of 
Vulcan,  being  thus  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  had  recourse  to 
lus  god,  who  bid  him  not  despond,  but  march  courageously  against  the 
enemy  with  the  few  soldiers  he  could  raise.  Sethon  obeyed.  A  small 
number  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  others,  who  were  the  dregs  of  the 
populace,  joined  him ;  and  with  this  handful  of  men  he  marched  to 
Pelusium,  where  Sennacherib  had  pitched  his  camp.  The  night  fol- 
lowing, a  prodigious  number  of  rats  entered  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
gnawing  to  pieces  all  their  bow-strings  and  the  thongs  of  their  shields, 
rendered  them  incapable  of  making  the  least  defence.  Being  disarmed 
in  this  manner,  they  were  obligea  to  fly;  and  they  retreated  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Sethon,  when  he  returned  home, 
ordered  a  statue  of  himself  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  rat,  and  these  words  inscribed  thereon : 
Let  the  mak  who  beholds  mb  learn  to  reverence  the  gods.^ 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  story,  as  related  here  from  Herodotus,  is 
an  alteration  of  that  which  is  told  in  the  second  book  of  Kings.^  We 
there  see,  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  subdued  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  seized  upon  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  re- 
solved to  besiege  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city.  The  minis- 
ters of  this  holy  king,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them  in,  God's  name,  a  sure  and 
certain  protection,  provided  they  would  trust  in  him  only,  sent  secretly 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  for  succour.  Their  armies,  being 
united,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Assyrians  in  a  pitched  battle.     He 

Eursued  them  into  Egypt,  and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country.  At 
is  return  from  thence,  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  have  given  a 
Seneral  assault  to  Jerusalem,  wluch  then  seemed  lost  to  all  hopes,  the 
estroying  angel  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians, 
destroyed  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  men  by  fire  and 

>  A.  M.  Z2S5.    Ant  J.  0.  719,  •  'B;  ifii  ns  ipt^v,  sictSijt  Im^.  '  Chap.  zriL 
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Bword,  and  proved  eyidentlj,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rely,  as 
Hezekiah  had  done,  on  the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel 

This  is  the  real  fact.  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honourable  to  the 
Egyptians,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  by  difi- 
guising  and  corrupting  the  circumstances  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
account  of  this  history,  though  so,  much  defaced,  ought  yet  to  be 
highly  valued,  aa  coming  from  a  historian  of  so  great  antiquity  and 
authority  as  Herodotus. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  at  several  times,  that  this  expedi- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  been  concerted  seemmgly  with  much 
prudence,  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  in  which  Uie  forces  of 
two  powerful  empires  were  umted,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Jews,  would 
not  only  be  of  no  service  to  Jerusalem,  but  even  destructive  to  Egypt 
itself,  whose  strongest  cities  would  be  taken,  its  territories  plundered, 
and  its  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sexes  led  into  captivity.  See  the 
18th,  19th,  20th,  80th,  81st,  &c.,  chapters  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings.  Archbishop  Usher  and  Dean  Prideaux  suppose  that  it  was  at 
this  period  that  the  ruin  of  the  famous  city  No-Amon,^  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Nahum,  happened.  That  prophet  says,  that  she  kmm  carried 
away — ^that  her  young  children  were  daehed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  aU 
the  streets — ^that  the  enemy  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and  that 
aU  her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains.*  He  observes,  that  all  the&e 
misfortunes  befel  that  city,  when  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  her  strength; 
which  seems  to  refer  clearly  enough  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking,  when  Tharaca  and  Sethon  had  united  their  forces.  How- 
ever, this  opinion  is  not  without  some  difficulties,  and  is  contradicted 
by  some  learned  men.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  hinted  it  to  the 
reader. 

Till  the  reign  of  Sethon,  the  Egyptian  priests,  computed  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  generations  of  men ;  which  make  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  years,  allowing  three  generations  to  a  hundred 

irears.^  They  counted  the  like  number  of  priests  and  kings.  The 
atter,  whether  sods  or  men,  had  succeeded  one  another  without  inte^ 
ruption,  under  the  name  of  piromis,  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  sood 
and  virtuous.  The  Egyptian  priests  showed  Herodotus  wree  hunored 
and  forty-one  wooden  colossal  statues  of  these  piromis,  all  ranged  in 
order  in  a  great  hall.  Such  was  the  foUy  of  the  Egyptians,  to  lose 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  remote  antiquity,  to  which  no  other  people 
pretended. 

Thabaoa.^  He  it  was  who  joined  Sethon,  with  an  Ethionian  army, 
to  relieve  Jerusalem.  After  the  death  of  Sethon,  who  haa  sat  four- 
teen years  on  the  throne,  Tharaca  ascended  it,  and  reiened  eighteen 
years.     He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king  who  reigned  in  Egypt. 

After  his  death,  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the 

*  The  Vulgate  calls  that  city  Alexandria,  to  which  the  Hebrew  gives  the  name  of  No- 
Amon ;  because  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built  in  the  place  where  this  stoodA  Dean  Pri- 
deaux, after  fiochart,  thinks  that  It  was  Thebes,  suroamed  Biospolis.  Indeed,  the  Bgyptiai 
Amon  is  the  same  with  Jupiter.  But  Thebes  is  not  the  place  where  Alexandria  was  sines 
built.     Perhaps  there  was  another  city  there,  which  also  was  called  Ko>Amon. 

*  Chap.  Sii.  8,  10.  .       '  Herod.  L  iL  eq^  142. 

*  A.  M.  8299.    Ant.  J.  C.  796.    AfHc  apad  Syncel.  p.  74. 
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giiooession,  were  two  years  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  daring  which  there 
were  great  disorders  and  confusions  among  them. 

TWELVE   KINGS. 

At  last)  twelye  of  the  principal  noblemen,  conspiring  together, 
seized  upon  his  kingdom,  and  divided  it  among  themselves  into  so  many 
parts.^  It  was  agreed  by  them,  that  each  should  govern  his  own  dis- 
trict with  equal  power  and  authority,  and  that  no  one  should  attempt 
to  invade  or  seize  the  dominions  of  another.  They  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  it  with  the  most  dreadful 
oaths,  to  elude  the  prediction  of  an  oracle,  which  had  foretold,  that  he 
among  them  who  should  offer  his  Hbation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen 
bowl,  should  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  They  reigned  together 
fifteen  years  in  the  utmost  harmony :  and  to  leave  a  famous  monument 
of  their  concord  to  posterity,  they  jointly,  and  at  a  common  expense, 
built  the  famous  labyrinth,  which  was  a  pile  of  building  consisting  of 
twelve  large  palaces,  with  as  many  edifices  under  eround  as  appeared 
above  it.     I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  this  labyrinth. 

One  day,  as  the  twelve  kings  were  assisting  at  a  solemn  and  period- 
ical sacrifice  offered  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  priests,  having  pre- 
sented each  of  them  a  golden  bowl  for  the  libation,  one  was  wanting ; 
^en  Psammetichus,^  without  any  design,  supplied  the  want  of  tUs 
bowl  with  his  brazen  helmet,  for  each  wore  one,  and  with  it  performed 
the  ceremony  of  the  libation.  This  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the 
kings,  and  recalled  to  their  memory  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  above 
mentioned.  They  thought  it  therefore  necessary  to  secure  themselves 
from  his  attempts,  and  therefore  with  one  consent  banished  him  into 
the  fenny  parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Psammetichus  had  passed  some  years  there,  waiting  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  had  been  put 
upon  hun,  a  courier  brought  him  advice,  that  brazen  men  were  landed 
in  Egypt.  These  were  Grecian  soldiers,  Carians  and  lonians,  who  had 
been  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt  by  a  storm,  and  were  completely 
covered  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  of  brass.  Psamme- 
tichus immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  had  answered  him, 
that  he  should  be  succoured  by  brazen  men  firom  the  sea-coast.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He  therefore 
made  a  league  with  these  strangers ;  engaged  them  with  great  promises 
to  stay  with  him ;  privately  levied  other  forces,  and  put  these  Greeks 
at  their  head ;  when,  giving  battle  to  the  eleven  kmgs,  he  defeated 
them,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  Egypt. 

Psammetichus.  As  this  prince  owed  his  preservation  to  the  lonians 
and  Carians,  he  settled  them  in  Egypt,  from  which  all  foreigners 
hitherto  had  been  excluded ;  and,  by  assigning  them  sufficient  lands 
and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  forget  their  native  country.^  By 
his  order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under  their  care  to  learn  the 
Greek  tongue ;  and  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this  means,  the  Egyptians 
began  to  have  a  correspondence  with  the  Ghreeks;  and  from  that  era, 

>  A.  M.  8319.    Ant  J.  C.  685.    Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  147,  152.    Biod.  L  i.  p.  69. 

*  He  was  one  of  the  twelve.        "  A.  M.  8334.    Ant.  J.  0.  070.    Herod.  1.  iL  o.  158,  154. 
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the  Egyptian  history,  -which  till  then  had  been  intermixed  with  pompons 
fables,  by  the  artifice  of  the  priests,  begins,  according  to  Herodotos, 
to  speak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  on  account  of  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires.  This  war  was  of  long  continuance.  Ever  since  Syria  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  Palestine,  being  the  only  country 
that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continual  discord: 
as  afterwards  it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse.  They  were 
perpetually  contending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the 
stronger.  Psammetichus,  seeing  himself  the  peaceable  "possessor  of 
all  Egypt,  and  having  restor^  the  ancient  form  of  government,^ 
thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  frontiers,  and  to  secure  them 
against  the  Assyrian,  his  neighbour,  whose  power  increased  daily.  For 
this  purpose  he  entered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an  incident 
related  by  Diodorus;*''  that  the  Egyptians,  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks 
posted  on  the  risht  wing  by  the  king  himself  in  preference  to  them, 
quitted  the  service,  being  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
retired  into  Ethiopia,  where  thev  met  with  an  advantageous  settlement. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,  where  his  career 
was  stopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country, 
which  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twenty- 
nine  years  before  he  could  take  it.^  This  is  the  longest  siege  mentioned 
in  ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines. 
The  Egyptians,  having  seized  it  some  time  before,  had  fortified  it  nvith 
such  care,  that  it  was  their  strongest  bulwark  on  that  side.  Nor  could 
Sennacherib  enter  Egypt,  till  he  nad  first  made  himself  master  of  this 
city,  which  was  taken  by  Tartan,  one  of  his  generals.  The  Assyrians 
had  possessed  it  hitherto ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  siege,  just 
now  mentioned,  that  Egypt  recovered  it.^ 

In  this  period  the  Scythians,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Mssotis, 
made  an  inroad  into  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, and  laid  waste  all  Upper  Asia,  of  which  they  kept  possession 
during  twenty-eight  years.^  They  pushed  their  conquests  in  Syria, 
even  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt ;  but  Psammetichus  marching  out  to 
meet  them,  prevailed  so  far,  oy  his  presents  and  entreaties,  that  they 
advanced  no  farther ;  and  by  that  means  delivered  his  kingdom  from 
these  dangerous  enemies. 

Till  his  reign  the  Egyptians  had  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  most 
ancient  nation  upon  earth.^  Psammetichus  was  desirous  to  prove  this 
himself,  and  he  employed  a  very  extraordinary  experiment  for  this 
purpose.  He  commanded,  if  we  may  credit  the  relation,  two  children, 
newly  bom  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  country,  in  a  hoir^ 
that  was  to  be  kept  continually  shut.  They  were  committed  to  the 
'W.re  of  a  shepherd,  others  say  of  nurses  whose  tongues  were  cut  out, 

*  Thi«  reyolutlon  happeiied  about  seren  yean  after  the  captiyity  of  Maoaeeeh,  king  of  JvcUfa. 
•Lib.Lp.  ei.     •Diod.  0.167.     «  Imu  u.  I.     •  Herod.  L  L  o.  106.     •  Herod.  L  iL  a.  ^  SL 
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who  WHS  to  feed  them  with  the  milk  of  goats,  and  was  commanded  not 
to  8uier  any  person  to  enter  this  hut,  nor  himself  to  speak  even  a 
single  word  in  the  hearing  of  these  children.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  as  the  shepherd  was  one  day  coming  into  the  hut,  to  feed 
these  children,  they  both  cried  ont,  with  hands  extended  towards  their 
foster-father,  hecko%^  beckoB.  The  shepherd,  surprised  to  hear  a  Ian* 
gaage  that  was  quite  new  to  him,  but  which  they  repeated  frequently 
afterwards,  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  children 
to  be  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  witness  to  the 
truth  of  what  was  told  him ;  and  accordingly  both  of  them  be^n  in 
his  presence  to  stammer  out  the  sounds  above  mentioned.  lathing 
now  was  wanting  but  to  inquire  what  nation  it  was  that  used  this  word, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Phryffians  called  bread  by  this  name.  From 
this  time  they  were  allowed  the  honour  of  antiquity,  or  rather  of 
priority,  which  the  Egyptians  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  jealousy 
of  it,  and  the  many  ages  they  had  possessed  this  glory,  were  oblieed 
to  resign  to  them.  As  goats  were  brought  to  these  ch^dren,  in  order 
that  they  might  feed  upon  their  milk,  and  historians  do  not  say  that 
they  were  deaf,  some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  might  have  learned  the 
word  bek  or  bekko$^  by  mimicking  the  cry  of  those  creatures. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Josias,  king  of  Judah,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechao. 

Nechao.^    This  prince  is  often  called  in  Scripture,  Phiaraoh-Necho.' 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  cutting  a  canal 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  are  separated  at  the  distance  of  at  least 
a  thousand  stadia.^  After  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  workmen 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Necho  was  obnged  to  desist,  —  the 
oracle,  which  had  been  consulted  by  him,  having  answered,  that  this 
new  canal  would  open  a  passage  to  the  barbarians,  (for  so  the  Egyp- 
tians called  all  other  nations,)  to  invade  Egypt. 

Nechao  was  more  successful  in  another  enterprise.^  Skilful  Phoeni- 
cian  mariners,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service,  having  sailed  from  . 
the  Bed  Sea  in  order  to  discover  the  coast  of  Africa,  went  successfully 
round  it ;  and  the  third  year  after  their  setting  out,  returned  to  Egypt 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  This  was  a  very  extra(»rdinary  voy- 
age, in  an  age  when  the  compass  was  not  known.  It  was  made  twenty- 
one  centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1497,  found  out  the  very  same  way 
to  sail  to  the  Indies,  by  which  these  Phcenioians  had  come  from  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Babylonians  and  Modes  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  with  it 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  were  thereby  become  so  formidable,  that 
they  drew  upon  themselves  tho  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours.^    Ne* 

*  H«  U  eaUed  Neeho  in  the  English  totsIou  of  the  Soriptaref. 

*  A.  liC.  3S88.    AnL  J.  0.  016.    Herod.  L  iL  e.  158. 

'  Allowing  625  feet^  or  125  geometrical  paoea,  to  each  stadiam,  the  distance  wiU  be  118- 
Bngliah  miles,  and  a  little  above  one-third  of  a  mile.    Herodotus  says,  that  this  design  waf^ 
ufurwmrda  put  in  execution  by  Darius  the  Persian,  L  ii  c.  158. 
Bcrod.  1.  iY.  o.  42. 

*  Joieph.  Antiq.  1.  z.  c  6.    2  Kings,  zzliL  29, 80.    2  Ohron.  zzxt.  20—26^ 
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chao,  alanned  at  the  danger,  advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerfdl  army,  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  80  famous  for  his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took 
his  route  through  Judea,  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage.  With  this 
view  he  raised  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  posted  himself  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo  (a  city  on  this  side  of  Jordan,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodotus).  iNeehao  informed 
him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not  designed  against  him; 
that  he  had  other  enemies  in  view,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this 
war  in  the  name  of  God,  who  was  with  him ;  that  for  this  reason  he 
advised  Josiah  not  to  concern  himself  with  this  war,  for  fear  it  othe^ 
wise  should  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  However,  Josiah  was  not  moved 
by  these  reasons ;  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of  so  powerful 
an  army  through  Judea  would  entirely  ruin  it.  And  besides,  he  feared 
that  the  victor,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonians,  would  fall  upon 
him  and  dispossess  him  of  part  of  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
marched  to  engage  Nechao ;  and  was  not  only  overthrown  by  him,  hut 
unfortunately  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
he  had  ordered  himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated  by  this  victory,  continued  his  march,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Euphrates.  He  defeated  the  Babylonians ;  took  Carche- 
mish,  a  large  city  in  that  country,  and  securing  to  himself  the  posses- 
sion of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  ms  own  kingdom,  after 
having  been  absent  three  months. 

Being  informed,  in  his  march  homewards,  that  Jehoas  had  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Jerusalem,  without  first  asking  hi« 
consent,  he  commanded  him  to  meet  him  at  Biblah,  in  Syria.^  The 
unhappy  prince  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  was  put  in  chains, 
by  Nechaio'B  order,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  From 
thence,  pursuing  his  march,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  gave  the 
sceptre  to  Eliakim,  (called  by  him  Jehoiakim,)  another  of  Josiah's  sons, 
.  in  the  room  of  his  brother ;  and  imposed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  land, 
of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold.^  This  beiAg 
done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus,^  mentioning  this  kin^s  expedition,  and  the  victory  guned 
hj  him  at  Magdolus,^  (as  he  calls  it,)  says  that  he  afterwards  took  the 
city  Cadytis,  which  he  represents  as  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Pa^ 
lestine,  and  equal  in  extent  to  Sardis,  the  capital  at  that  time  not  only 
of  Lydia,  but  of  all  Asia  Minor.  This  description  can  suit  only  Je- 
rusalem, which  was  situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was 
then  the  onl^  city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.  It 
appears  besides,  from  Scripture,  that  Nechao,  after  his  victory,  made 
himself  master  of  this  capital  of  Judea ;  for  he  was  there  in  person, 
when  he  gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim*    The  very  name  Cadytis,  which, 

'  2  Kings  zxiii.  33,  36.    2  Chron.  xxzvt  1,  4. 

*  Tbo  Hebrew  silver  tslcot,  according  to  Dr.  Cumberland,  is  eqmTalent  to  £853  :  11 :  1ft}: 
■0  that  100  talents  English  money  make     ....      £  35,359    7    0 

The  gold  talent,  according  to  the  samoi  •    .    .    <    .  5,075  15    7} 

The  amonnt  of  the  whole  tribute, £i0,435    S    li    About  $179^. 

*  Lib.  U  0. 159.  •  Megiddo. 
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in  Hebrew,  signifies  the  holy,  points  clearly  to  the  city  of  Jemsalem, 
as  is  proved  by  the  learned  Dean  Prideanx.^ 

Nab(  polassar,  king  of  Babylon,  observing,  that  since  the  taking  of 
Carchemish  by  Nechao,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  had  shaken  off  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  that  his  years  and  infirmities  would  not  permit 
him  to  march  against  the  rebels  in  person,  associated  his  son  Nebu- 
chodonosor,  or  Nebnchadnezzar,  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent  him 
at  the  head  of  an  army  into  those  conntries.'  This  young  prince  van- 
quished the  army  of  Nechao  near  thoTiver  Euphrates,  recovered  Car- 
chemish, and  reduced  the  revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance,  as 
Jeremiah  had  foretold.^  Thus  he  dispossessed  the  Egyptians  of  all 
that  belonged  to  them,^  from  the  little  river^  of  Egypt  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  commanded  all  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Nechao  dying,  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  son. 

PsAMMis.®  His  reign  was  but  of  six  years-  duration,  and  history 
has  left  us  nothing  memorable  concerning  him,  except  that  he  made 
an  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eleans  s^nt  a  splendid  embassy,  after 
having  instituted  the  Olympic  games.  They  had  established  the  whole 
with  such  care,  and  made  such  excellent  regulations,  that,  in  their  opi- 
nion, nothing  seemed  wanting  to  their  perfection,  and  envy  itself  could 
not  find  any  fault  with  them.  However,  they  did  not  desire  so  much 
to  have  the  opinion  as  to  sain  the  approbation  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  people  in  the  world.^ 
Accordingly  the  king  assembled  the  sages  of  the  nation,  and  after  all 
things  had  been  heard,  which  could  be  said  in  favour  of  this  institution, 
the  Eleans  were  asked,  if  the  citizens  and  foreigners  were  admitted 
indifferently  to  these  games;  to  which  answer  was  made  that  they 
were  open  to  every  one.  To  this  the  Egyptians  replied,  that  the  rules 
of  justice  would  have  been  most  strictly  observed,  had  foreigners  only 
been  admitted  to  these  combats ;  because  it  was  very  difiBcult  for  the 
judges,  in  their  award  of  the  victory  and  the  prize,  not  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Apries.  In  Scripture  he  is  called  Pharaoh-Hopfara ;  and,  succeed- 
ing his  father  Psammis,  reigned  twenty-five  years/ 

•  From  the  ttme  that  Solomon,  hy  means  of  his  temple,  had  made  Jerusalem  the  common 
place  of  worship  to  all  Israel,  it  was  distingoisbed  from  the  rest  of  the  cities  by  the  epithet 
holy,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called  Air  Hakkodesh,  t.  e.  the  oity  of  holiness,  or  the 
holy  city.  It  bore  this  title  npon  the  coins,  and  the  shekel  was  inscribed  Jerusalem  Eedn- 
sha,  t.  e.  Jerosalem  the  holy.  At  length  Jerusalem,  for  brenty's  sake,  was  omitted,  and  only 
Keduaba  resarred.  The  Syriac  being  the  prevailing  language  in  Herodotns's  time,  Kedusha, 
by  a  change  in  that  dialect  of  sh  into  th,  was  made  Kedutha;  and  Herodotus,  giving  it  a 
Greek  termination,  it  was  written  Kaivns,  or  Cady da.  Prideanz's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  TetfUment»  Vol.  L  Fu't  I.  p.  80,  81,  8vo.  edi^. 

•  A.  M.  3897.    Ant.  J.  C.  607.  *  Jer.  zlyi.  2,  Ae.  *2  Kings,  xxiT.  7. 

'  A  rivo  jSgypti.  This  little  river  of  Bgypt,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  bound- 
ary of  Palestine  towards  Egypt,  wns  not  the  Kile,  but  a  small  river,  which,  running  through 
the  desert  that  lay  between  those  natione,  was  anciently  the  common  boundary  of  both.  So 
far  the  land,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  and  divided  among  them 
by  lot,  extended. 

•  A.  M.  3404.    Ant  J.  G.  600.    Herod.  1. 11.  c.  160.  « Herod.  L  L  e.  160. 

•  A  M.  3410.    Aak  J.  G.  694.    Jer.  xliv.  30. 
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During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  hap{  y  as  any  of  his 
predecessors.^  He  carried  his  arms  into  Cyprus ;  besieged  the  city  of 
Sidon  by  sea  atid  land ;  took  it,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Phoe- 
nicia and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  swelled  him  with  so  much  pride  and  infatuation, 
that  he  boasted  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselyes  to  de- 
throne him ;  so  great  was  the  idea  he  had  formed  to  himself  of  the 
firm  establishment  of  his  own  power.  It  was  with  a  view  to  thesk 
arrogant  conceits,  that  Ezekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  follow- 
ing into  his  mouth :  Jfy  river  is  mine  own^  and  I  have  made  U  far 
myself,^  But  the  true  God  proved  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  a 
master,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man ;  and  he  had  threatened  him  long 
before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all  the  calamities  he  was  resolved  to  bring 
upon  him,  it  order  to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 

Shortly  after  Hophra  had  ascended  the  throne,  Zedekiah,^  king  of 
Judah,  sent  an  embassy,  and  concluded  a  mutual  alliance  with  him ; 
and  the  year  following,  breaking  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had 
taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  openly  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  God  had  so  often  forbid  his  people  to  have  recourse 
to  Egypt,  or  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  people  of  it,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  calamities  in  which  the^  had  been  involved  for  their  hav- 
ing relied  on  the  Egyptians,  they  still  thought  this  n'ation  their  most 
sure  refuge  in  danger,  and  accordingly  could  not  forbear  applying 
to  it.  TSs  they  had  already  done,  in  the  reign  of  the  Holy  King 
Hezekiah ;  and  which  gave  occasion  to  God's  message  to  his  people, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Isaiah  :*  "  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to 
Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they 
are  many ;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither 
seek  the  Lord.  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and. not  God;  and  their 
horses  fiesh,  not  spirit:  when  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand,  both 
he  that  helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  shall  fall  down,  and 
they  shall  fall  together."  But  neither  the  prophet  nor  the  king  were 
heard ;  and  notUng  but  the  most  fatal  experience  could  open  their 
eyes,  and  make  them  see  evidently  the  truth  of  God*s  threatenings. 

The  Jews  behaved  in  the  very  same  manner  on  this  occasion.  Ze- 
dekiah,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah  to  the  con- 
trary, resolved  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
who,  puffed  up  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  confident  that 
nothing  could  resist  his  power,  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Israel, 
and  promised  to  deliver  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Nebuchodonosor.  But 
God,  offended  that  a  mortal  had  thus  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  his 
place,  expressed  his  mind  to  another  prophet,  as  follows :  "  Son  of 
man,  set  thy  face  against  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  prophesy 
against  him,  and  against  all  Egypt.  Speak  and  say,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  kmg  of  Egypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My 


*  Herod.  1.  ii.  o.  161.    Diod.  I.  i.  p.  63.  «  Euk.  xxiz.  8. 

"  Btek.  xriL  15.  «  Chap,  xxzi  1,  3. 
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river  is  inine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.  But  I  will  put 
hooks  in  thy  jaws,"  &c.^  God,  after  comparing  him  to  a  reed,  which 
breaks  nnder  the  man  who  leans  upon  it,  and  wounds  his  hand,  adds,^ 
'^  Behold,  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut  off  man  and  boast 
out  of  thee :  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  desolate,  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord ;  because  he  hath  said,  The  river  is  mine, 
and  I  have  made  it."  The  same  prophet,  in  several  succeeding  chap- 
ters, continues  to  foretell  the  calamities  with  which  Egypt  was  going 
to  be  overwhelmed.^ 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  these  predictions.  When 
he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  saw  Nebuchodo- 
nosor  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  fancied  that  his  deliverance  was 
completed,  and  anticipated  a  triumph.  His  joy,  however,  was  but  of 
short  duration,  for  the  Egyptians,  seeing  the  Chaldeans  advancing, 
did  not  dare  to  encounter  so  numerous  and  well-disciplined  an  army. 
They  therefore  marched  back  into  their  own  country,  and  left  the  un- 
fortunate Zedekiah  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  war  in  which  they 
themselves  had  involved  him.^  Nebuchodonosor  again  sat  down  before 
Jerusalem,  took  and  burnt  it,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied. 

Many  years  after,  the  chastisements  with  which  God  had  threatened 
Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  began  to  fall  upon  him  :^  for  the  Cyrenians, 
a  Greek  colony  which  had  settled  in  Africa  between  Libya  and  Egypt, 
having  seized  upon  and  divided  among  themselves  a  great  part  of  the 
country  belonging  to  the  Libyans,  forced  these  nations,  who  were  thus 
dispossessed  by  violence,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  this 
prince,  and  implore  his  protection.  Immediately  Apries  sent  a  mighty 
army  into  Libya,  to  oppose  the  Cyrenian  Greeks ;  but  this  army  being 
entirely  defeated  and  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians  imagined 
that  Apries  had  sent  it  into  Libya  only  to  get  it  destroyed,  and  bv 
that  means  to  attain  the  power  of  governing  hiB  subjects  without  check 
or  control.  This  reflection  prompted  the  Egyptians  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  which  had  been  laid  on  them  by  their  prince,  whom  they  now 
considered  as  their  enemy.  Apries,  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  de- 
spatched Amasis,  one  of  his  officers,  to  suppress  it,  and  force  the 
rebels  to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  but  the  moment  Amasis  began  to 
address  them,  they  fixed  a  helmet  upon  his  head,  in  token  of  the  ex- 
alted dignity  to  which  they  intended  to  raise  him,  and  proclaimed  him 
Idng.  Amasis,  having  accepted  the  crown,  staid  with  the  mutineers, 
and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion. 

Apries,  more  exasperated  than  ever  at  this  news,  sent  Paterbemis, 
another  of  his  great  officers,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his 
court,  to  put  Amasis  under  an  arrest,  and  bring  him  before  him ;  but 
Paterbemis,  not  being  able  to  execute  his  commands,  and  bring  away 
the  rebel,  as  he  was  surrounded  with  the  instruments  of  his  treachery. 
was  treated  by  Apries  at  his  return  in  the  most  ignominious  and  inhu- 
man manner ;  for  his  nose  and  ears  were  cut  off  by  the  command  of 
that  prince,  who  never  considered,  that  only  his  want  of  power  had 

>  Bxek.  xziz.  2,  3,  4.  *  Esek.  xziz.  S,  9.  "  Chap,  xziz.,  zzx.,  xzxL,  xzxiL 

«  A.  M.  3418.    Ant  J.  C.  588.    Jer.  xxxrii.  6,  7. 

•  A.  M.  3430.    Ant  J.  C.  574.    Herod.  1.  iu  o.  161,  Ao.    Diod.  L  L  62. 
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prevented  his  executing  his  commission.  So  barbarous  an  outrage, 
committed  i4>on  a  person  <^  such  high  distinction,  exasperated  the 
Egyptians  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  joined  the  rebels, 
ana  the  insurrection  became  general.  Apries  waA  now  forced  to  retire 
into  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  supported  himself  some  years,  during 
which  Amasis  enjoyed  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

The  troubles  which  thus  distracted  Egypt,  afforded  Nebuchodonoeor 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  invade  that  longdom ;  and  it  was  (jod  him- 
self who  inspired  him  with  the  resolution.     This  prince,  who  was  the 
instrument  of  God's  wrath  (though  he  did  not  know  himself  to  be  so) 
against  a  people  whom  he  had  resolved  to  chastise,  had  just  before 
taken  Tyre,  where  himself  and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredi- 
ble difficulties.     To  recompense  their  toils,  God  abandoned  Egypt  to 
their  arms.     It  is  wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  himself  revealing 
his  designs  on  this  subject.     There  are  few  passages  in  Scripture  more 
remarkable  than  this,  or  which  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority which  God  exercises  over  all  the  princes  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.     ''  Son  of  man,  (says  the  Almighty  to  his  prophet  Ezekiel,) 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great 
service  against  Tyrus :  ^  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  should^ 
was  peeled :  ^  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  the  service  he 
had  served  against  it.^    Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I 
will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey, 
and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.     I  have  given  him  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  his  labour,  wherewith  he  served  against  it,  because  they 
wrought  for  me,  saith  the  Lord  Grod.''     Says  another  prophet :  *  ^^  He 
shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  <» 
his  garment,  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence  in  peace."     Thus  shall 
he  load  himself  with  booty,  and  thus  cover  his  own  shoulders,  and 
those  of  his  fold,  with  all  the  spoils  of  Egypt.     Noble  expressions ! 
which  show  the  ease  with  which  all  the  power  and  riches  of  a  kingdom 
are  carried  away,  when  God  appoints  the  revolution ;  and  shift  luce  a 
garment  to  a  new  owner,  who  luis  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  it^  and 
clothe  himself  with  it. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  therefore  of  the  int^tine 
divisions  which  the  rebellion  of  Amasis  had  occasioned  in  that  king- 
dom, marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  subdued  Egypt 
from  Migdol  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kiiigdom,  as 
far  as  Syene,  in  the  opposite  extremity,  where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia. 

'  Ezek.  zxU.  18,  19,  20. 

'  Tbo  baldness  of  the  beads  of  tbe  Babylonians  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  their  helxnets; 
and  their  peeled  shoulders  to  their  carrying  baskets  of  earth,  and  large  pieces  of  timber,  to 
join  Tyre  to  the  continent  Baldness  was  itself  a  badge  of  slavery ;  and,  joined  to  the  peeled 
shoulders,  shows  that  the  oonqneror'a  army  sustained  even  the  most  servUe  laboma  in  thia 
nemorable  siege. 

'  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  passage,  we  are  to  know,  that  Nebuchodonoaor  sua. 
tained  incredible  hardships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and  that  whan  the  Tyriaos  aaw  thenattlrea 
closely  attacked,  the  nobles  conveyed  themselves,  and  their  richest  effects,  on  shijAHMtrd,  mnA 
retired  into  other  islands.  So  that,  when  Nebuchodonosor  took  tbe  city,  be  found  noUu^s  ^ 
-ecompense  his  losses,  and  the  troubles  he  had  undergone  in  this  siege.  —  S.  Hieroa. 

*  Jerem.  zliiL  12. 
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He  made  a  horrible  devastation  wherever  he  came ;  hilled  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the  countr j, 
that  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  fortj  years.  Nebuchodono- 
sor,  having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils,  and  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom, came  to  an  accommodation  with  Amasis ;  and  leaving  him  as  his 
viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

Apries,  (Pharaoh-Hophra,) '  now  leaving  the  place  where  he  had 
concealed  himself,  advanced  towards  the  sea-coast,  probably  on  the 
side  of  Libya;  and,  hiring  an  army  of  Carians,  lonians,  and  other 
foreigners,  he  marched  against  Amasis,  whom  he  fought  near  Mem- 
phis ;  but  being  overcome,  Apries  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the 
city  of  Sais,  and  there  strangled  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Almighty  had  given,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  an  asto- 
nishing relation  of  the  several  circumstances  of  this  mighty  event.  It 
was  he  who  had  broken  the  power  of  Apries,  which  was  once  so  for- 
midable, and  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchodonosor,  in  order 
that  he  might  chastise  and  humble  that  haughty  prince.  ^'  I  am  (said 
he)  against  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his  arms  wnich 
were  strong,  but  now  are  broken ;  and  I  will  cause  the  sword  to  fall 
out  of  his  hand.* — ^But  I  will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  put  my  sword  into  his  hand.^ — And  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord.'** 

He  enumerates  the  towns  which  were  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  victors : 
Pathros,*  Zoan,  No,  called  in  the  Vulgate,  Alexandria,  Sin,  Aven,  Phi- 
beseth,  &c.* 

He  takes  notice  particularly  of  the  unhappy  end  to  which  the  cap- 
tive king  should  come.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  I  will  give  Pha- 
raoh^Hophra,  the  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life."^ 

Lastly,  he  declares,  that  during  forty  years  the  Egyptians  shall  be 
oppressed  with  every  species  of  calamity,  and  be  reduced  to  so  deplora- 
ble a  state,  **that  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  "• 
The  event  veriiSed  this  prophecy.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  these 
forty  years,  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
has  been  governed  ever  since  by  foreigners.  For,  since  the  ruin  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  it  has  been  subject  successively  to  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly  to  the  Turks, 
irho  possess  it  at  this  day. 

God  was  not  less  punctual  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies, 
vrith  regard  to  such  of  his  own  people  as  had  retired,  contrary  to  his 
prohibition,  into  Egypt,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  forced  Je- 
remiah alouff  with  them.*  The  instant  they  had  reached  Egypt,  and 
were  arrived  at  Taphnis,  or  Tanis,  after  having  hid,  in  their  presence, 

*  Herod.  L  ii.  c.  163,  169.    Diod.  L  1.  p.  72.  *  Ezek.  xxz.  22. 

'  Bsek.  XXX.  24.  '  Seek.  zzz.  25.  '  Bsek.  zzz.  14,  17. 

•  I  h«ve  given  Ike  nanei  of  thera  towns  as  they  Hand  In  our  BngUsh  reriion.  Tn  the 
margin  are  printed  against  Zoan,  Tanis ;  against  Sin,  Pelusinm ;  against  Aven,  Heliopolis ; 
mgaiiut  Phibesetb,  Puhastnm,  (Babaste,)  and  by  these  last  nances  they  are  menti*  ned  i:i  the 
original  Freneh  of  M.  RoUiA. 

■    «  J«rem.  zUt.  30.  •  Esek.  zzz.  18«  •  Jerem.  zM  r^^ 
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by  God's  command,  stoneB  in  a  grotto,  which  was  near  the  king's 
palace,  he  declared  to  them,  that  N ebuchodonosor  ahould  soon  arrive 
m  Egypt,  and  that  God  would  establish  his  throne  in  that  very  place 
that  this  prince  would  lay  waste  the  whole  kingdom,  and  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  all  places ;  that  themselves  should  fall  into  the  hand 
of  these  cruel  enemies,  when  one  part  of  them  would  be  massacred, 
and  the  rest  led  captive  to  Babylon ;  that  only  a  very  small  number 
should  escape  the  common  desolation,  and  be  at  last  restored  te  th^ 
country.  All  these  prophecies  had  their  accomplishment  in  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Amasis.^  After  the  death  of  Apries,  Amasis  became  peaceable 
possessor  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  over  it  forty  years.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,^  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sais. 

As  he  was  but  of  mean  extraction,  he  met  with  no  respect,  and  was 
contemned  by  his  subjects  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.^  He  was  not 
insensible  of  this ;  but  nevertheless  thought  it  his  interest  to  subdue 
their  tempers  by  an  artful  carriage,  and  to  win  their  affection  by  gen- 
tleness and  reason.  He  had  a  golden  cistern,  in  which  himself,  and 
those  persons  who  were  admitted  to  his  table,  used  to  wash  their  feet ; 
he  melted  it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue,  and  then  exposed  the 
new  god  to  public  worship.  The  people  hastened  in  crowds  to  pay 
their  adoration  to  the  statue.  The  king,  having  assembled  the  people, 
informed  them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this  statue  had  once  been 
put,  which  nevertheless  was  now  the  object  of  their  religious  prostra- 
tions: the  application  was  easy,  and  had  the  desired  success;  the 
people  thenceforward  paid  the  king  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
majesty. 

He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public  affairs,  in 
order  to  receive  petitions,  give  audience,  pronounce  sentence,  and  hold 
his  councils :  ^  the  rest  of  the  day  was  given  to  pleasure ;  and  aa 
Amasis,  in  hours  of  diversion,  was  extremely  gay,  and  seemed  to 
carry  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds,  his  courtiers  took  the  liberty  to 
represent  to  him  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  behaviour ;  when  he  an- 
swered that  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  always  serious  and 
intent  upon  business,  as  for  a  bow  to  continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  enter 
their  names  in  a  book  kept  by  the  magistrates  for  that  purpose,  with 
their  profession,  and  manner  of  living.  Solon  inserted  this  custom 
among  his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at  Sais,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Herodotus  admired  especially  a  chapel  there,  formed  of  one 
single  stone,  and  which  was  twenty-one  cubits^  in  front,  fourteen  in 
depth,  and  eight  in  height ;  its  dimensions  within  were  not  quite  eo 
large :  it  had  been  brought  from  Elephantina,  and  two  thousand  men 
were  employed  three  years  in  conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.  He  granted  them  large 
;privileges ;  and  permitted  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  settUng 

■A.M.  8435.    Ant  J.  C.  569.        *  In  Tim.        *  Herod.  1.  ii.  o.  172.        «  Herod.  L  iL  a  74* 
*  The  oublt  is  one  foot  and  almost  ten  inohea.  —  Vide  supra. 
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m  Egypt,  to  live  in  the  city  of  Nancratis,  so  famous  for  its  harbour. 
When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  had  been  burnt, 
was  debated  on,  and  the  expense  was  computed  at  three  hundred 
talents,^  Amasis  furnished  the  Delphians  with  a  very  considerable  sum 
towards  discharging  their  quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
charge. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians,  and  married  a  wife  from 
among  them. 

He  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  made  it  tributary. 

Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being  recommended 
to  that  monarch  by  the  famous  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Amasis,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
Pythagoras,  during  his  stay  in  Esypt,  was  initiated  in  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  country,  and  instructed  by  the  priests  in  whatever  was  most 
abstruse  and  important  in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world,  Egypt  doubtless  was  subdued,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces ; 
and  Xenophon  positively  declares  this  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyro- 
pesdia,  or  institution  of  that  prince.^  Probably,  after  that  the  forty 
years  of  desolation,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet,  were  ex- 
pired, Egypt  beginninff  gradually  to  recover  itself,  Amasis  shook  off 
the  yoke,  and  recovered  his  liberty. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Psammenitus. 

PsAMMBNiTUS.^  Cambyscs,  after  having  gained  a  battle,  pursued 
the  enemy  to  Memphis;  besieged  the  city,  and  soon  took  it:  how- 
ever, he  treated  the  king  with  clemency,  granted  him  his  life,  and 
assigned  him  an  honourable  pension ;  but  being  informed  that  he  was 
secretly  concerting  measures  to  reascend  his  throne,  he  put  him  to 
death.  Psammenitus  reigned  but  six  months;  all  Egypt  submitted 
immediately  to  the  victor.  The  particulars  of  the  history  will  be  re- 
lated more  at  large  when  I  come  to  that  of  Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  From  this  era 
the  historv  of  this  nation,  as  was  before  observed,  will  be  blended  with 
that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  till  the  death  of  Alexander.  At 
that  period,  a  new  monarchy  will  arise  in  Egypt,  founded  by  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagns,  which  will  continue  to  Cleopatra,  that  is,  for  about 
three  hundred  years.  I  shall  treat  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  several 
periods  to  which  they  belong. 

*  Or  $252,075. 

*  'Et9p{<  ^  ical  'EAX^ywy  r0r  iv  rp  'Aotq,  KarUdtc  St  hi  ^dyMtrav,  m2  KvvpA»y  ica(  AlyvwKmV'^ 
p.  5.  Bdit.  HaUihio«on{. 

"A.M.  8479.    Ant.  J.  0.625. 
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CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  RELIOION,  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECTION  I. 

OARTHAQB  FORMSB  AFTER  THE  MODEL  OF  TTRE,  OF  WHICH  THAT 
CITY  WAS  A  COLONY. 

The  Oartha^ians  were  indebted  to  the  Tynans,  not  only  for  their 
origin,  but  their  maimerfl,  language,  customs,  laws,  religion,  and  their 
great  application  to  commerce,  as  will  appear  from  every  part  of  the 
sequel.  They  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Tyrians,  and  these 
the  same  with  the  Canaanites  and  Israelites,  that  is,  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  or  at  least  a  language  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it. 
Their  names  had  commonly  some  particular  meaning:  thus  Hanno 
signified  gradotts,  bountiful;  Dido,  amiable  or  well-beloved;  Sopho- 
nisba,  one  who  keeps  faithfully  her  husband's  secrets.^  From  a  spirit 
-^f  religion,  they  likewise  joined  the  name  of  God  to  their  own,  con- 
formably to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews.  Hannibal,  which  answers  to 
Ananias,  signifies  Bcuil  (or  the  Lord)  has  been  gracious  to  me.  Asr 
drubal,  answering  to  Azarias,  implies  the  Lord  will  be  our  sueeour. 

'  Bochart  Part  IL  L  ii  e.  19. 

(186) 
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It  is  the  same  mth  other  names,  Adherhal,  Maharbal,  Mastanabal,  &c. 
The  word  Poeni,  from  which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the  same  with  Phoeni 
or  Phoenicians,  because  they  came  originally  from  Phoenicia.  In  the 
Poenulus  of  Plautus  is  a  scene  written  in  the  Punio  tongue,  which  has 
very  much  exercised  the  learned.* 

But  the  strict  union  which  always  subsisted  between  the  Phoeniciani 
and  Carthaginians  is  still  more  remarkable. 

When  Cambyses  had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  the  latter,  the 
Phoenicians,  who  formed  the  chief  strength  of  his  fleet,  told  him 
plainly,  that  they  oould  not  serve  him  against  their  countrymen ;  and 
this  declaration  obliged  that  prince  to  lay  aside  his  design.^  The  Car- 
thaginians, on  their  side,  were  never  forgetful  of  the  country  from 
whence  they  came,  and  to  which  they  owed  their  origin.  They  sent 
regularly  every  year  to  Tyre  a  ship  freighted  with  presents,  as  a  quit- 
rent  or  acknowledgment  paid  to  their  ancient  oountry  ^  and  its  tute* 
lar  gods  had  an  annual  sacrifice  offered  to  them  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  considered  them  as  thear  proteotors.^  They  never  failed  to  sena 
thith^  the  first  fruits  of  their  revenues,  nor  the  tithe  of  the  spoils 
taken  from  their  enemies,  as  offerings  to  HercnleSy  one  of  the  principal 
gods  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  to  secure  from  Alexander, 
who  was  then  besieging  their  city,  what  they  valued  above  all  things, 
I  mean  their  wives  and  children^  sent  them  to  Carthage,  where,  at  a 
time  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  involved  in  a  furious  war, 
they  were  received  and  entertained  with  such  a  kindness  and  genero- 
sity as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  tender  and  opulent  parents^ 
Such  uninterrupted  testimonies  of  a  warm  and  sincere  gratitude,  do  a 
nation  more  honour  than  the  greatest  conquests  and  the  most  glorious 
victories. 

SECTION  n. 

THB  XBUOIOV  OF  THB  CARXHAGIKUKS* 

It  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  history  of  Carthage,  that 
its  generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  mdispensable  duty  to  begin  and  end 
aU  their  enterprises  with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Hamucar,  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  before  he  entered  Spam  in  a  hostile  manner, 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  his  son,  treading  in  his  steps; 
before  he  left  Spain  and  marched  against  Rome,  went  to  Cadiz  in  order 
to  pay  the  vows  he  made  to  Hercules,  and  to  offer  up  new  ones,  in  case 
that  God  should  be  propitious  to  him.*  After  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  he  acquainted  the  Carthaginians  with  the  joyftd  news,  he  recom- 
mended to  them,  above  all  things,  the  offering  up  a  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ing to  the  immoral  gods,  for  the  several  victories  he  had  obtained. 
J^ro  his  tantu  totque  victortis  verum  euse  greets  diU  immartaltlms  tzgi 
haberique^ 

'  T1i«  Ibst  leene  of  the  llftb  m^  truifUtod  iaW  Latin  by  P«tU»  in  the  second  book  of  his 
MiscelUuiies. 

Herod.  1.  iiL  e.  17^19.  "  Polyb.  944.    Q.  Curt  L  iv  3.  2,  3. 

•  Lir.  1.  xzL  n.  1.    Ibid,  n  31.  Liv.  1.  zxiiL  n.  11. 
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Nor  was  this  religious  honouring  of  the  deity  on  all  occasions  th^ 
ambition  of  particular  persons  only,  but  it  was  the  genius  and  disposi 
tion  of  the  whole  nation. 

Polybius^  has  transmitted  to  us  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Maeedon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  in 
which  the  great  respect  and  veneration  of  the  latter  for  the  deity, 
and  their  inherent  persuasion  that  the  gods  assist  and  preside  over 
human  affairs,  and  particularly  over  the  solemn  treaties  made  in  their 
name  and  presence,  are  strongly  displayed.  Mention  is  therein  made 
of  five  or  six  different  orders  of  deities ;  and  this  enumeration  appears 
very  extraordinary  in  a  public  instrument,  such  as  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  two  nations.  I  will  here  present  my  readers  vrith 
the  very  words  of  the  historian,  as  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Car- 
thaginian theology.  Thi»  treaty  w(U  concluded  in  the  presence  of 
Jupitevy  JunOy  and  ApoUo  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  demon  or  geniu$ 
((TaifjLovoc)  of  the  OarthaginianSy  of  Merculet  and  Iolau%;  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  Mars^  Triton^  and  Neptune  ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  eon-- 
federate  gods  of  the  Carthaginians^  and  of  the  sun^  the  moony  and 
the  earth;  in  the  presence  of  the  riversy  meadsy  and  waters;  in  the 
presence  of  all  tJiose  gods  who  possess  Carthage.  What  would  we  now 
say  to  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  tutelar  angels  and 
saints  of  a  kingdom  should  be  introduced ! 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  deities,  to  whom  they  paid  a  more  par- 
ticular worship,  and  who  deserve  to  have  some  mention  made  of  them 
in  this  place. 

The  first  was  the  ffoddess  Coelestis,  called  likewise  Urania,  or  the 
moon,  who  was  invoked  in  great  calamities,  and  particularly  in  droughts, 
in  order  to  obtain  rain :  that  very  virgin  Coelestis,  says  TertuUian,  the 
promiser  of  rain, — Ista  ipsa  virgo  CcelestiSy  pluviarum  poUicitatrix.^ 
Tertullian,  speaking  of  tnis  goddess,  and  of  ^sculapius,  gives  the 
heathens  of  that  age  a  challenge,  which  is  bold  indeed,  but  at  Uie 
same  time  very  glorious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and  declares, 
that  any  Christian,  who  first  comes,  shall  oblige  these  false  gods  to 
confess  publicly  that  they  are  but  devils ;  and  consents  that  this  Chris- 
tian shall  be  immediately  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort  such  a  confession 
from  the  mouth  of  these  gods.     Nisi  se  dssmones  confes9i  fuerint 
Christiano  mentiri  non  audenteSy  ibidem  illius  Christiani  procacissimi 
sanguinem  fundite.     St.  Austin  likewise  makes  frequent  mention  of 
this  deity.     What  is  noWy  says  he,^  become  of  CoeUstiSy  whose  empire 
was  once  so  great  in  Carthage  f     This  was  doubtless  the  same  deity 
whom  Jeremiah  calls  tJie  qu^en  of  heaven;^  and  who  was  held  in  so 
much  reverence  by  the  Jewish  women,  that  they  addressed  their  vows, 
burnt  incense,  poured  out  drink-offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  her  with 
their  own  hands,  vt  faciavt  placentas  reginse  cceli:  and  from  whom 
they  boasted  their  bavins  received  all  manner  of  blessings,  while  they 
paid  her  a  regular  worship ;  whereas,  since  the^  had  failed  in  it,  they 
had  been  oppressed  with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 

■  Lib.  TiL  p.  699,  edit  Grongy.  •  Apolof  .  a  xxiiL 

*  In  Psalm  zoYiiL  *  Jw.  riL  IS.  xUt.  17--M 
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The  second  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  in 
whose  honour  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  was  Saturn,  known  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  of  Moloch ;  and  this  worship  passed  from  Tyre 
to  Carthage.  Fhilo  quotes  a  passage  from  Sanchoniathon,  which 
shows,  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in  great  dangers,  used  to  sacrifice  their 
sons  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  4ind  that  one  of  them,  by  this 
action,  procured  himself  divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god, 
under  the  name  of  the  planet  Saturn :  to  this  doubtless  was  owing  the 
fable  of  Saturn  devouring  his  own  children.  Private  persons,  when 
they  were  desirous  of  averting  any  great  calamity,  took  the  same 
method ;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  princes,  were  so  very  superstitious, 
that  such  as  had  no  children  purchased  those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice.  This 
custom  prevailed  long  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  from 
whom  the  Israelites  borrowed  it,  though  forbidden  expressly  by 
Heaven.  At  first  children  were  inhumanly  burned,  either  in  a  fiery 
furnace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  op  enclosed  in  a  flaming  statue  of  Saturn.  The  cries  of 
these  unhappy  victims  were  drowned  by  the  uninterrupted  noise  of 
drums  and  trumpets.^  Mothers  made  it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their 
religion,  to  view  this  barbarous  spectacle  with  dry  eyes,  and  without 
so  much  as  a  groan ;  and  if  a  tear  or  sigh  stole  from  them,  the  sacri- 
fice was  less  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  all  the  effects  of  it  were  en- 
tirely lost.^  This  strength  of  mind,  or  rather  savage  barbarity,  was 
carried  to  such  excess,  that  even  mothers  would  endeavour,  with  em- 
braces and  kisses,  to  hush  the  cries  of  their  children,  lest,  had  the 
victim  been  offered  with  an  unbecoming  grace,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tears,  it  should  anger  the  god;^  hlanditiis  et  osculis  comprirnebant 
vagitum^  ne  flebilis  hostia  immolaratur^  They  afterwards  contented 
themselves  with  making  their  children  pass  through  the  fire,  in  which 
they  frequently  perished,  as  appears  from  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture.* 

The  Carthaginians  retained  the  barbarous  custom  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  their  gods,  till  the  ruin  of  their  city:*  an  action  which 
ought  to  have  been  called  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a  sacrifice,  —  Sacri- 

>  FIvt  de  Sap«ntiL  p.  171. 

*  nap£tar^€u  U  f  fii^rifp  inytirot  ira?  itrrhmnrot,  Ao.  The  orael  and  pitilesi  mother  stood  hj 
as  an  uDcoDcemed  spectator ;  -a  groan  or  a  tear  falling  from  her,  would  have  been  paniahed 
by  a  fine ;  and  etill  the  child  mast  baye  been  aacrificMl  —  Pink  de  Snpenstitione. 

*  Tcrtul.  in  Apolog.  *  Minnt  Felix.  '  Q.  Cnrt.  1.  iv.  c  5. 

*  It  appears  from  Tertallian's  Apology,  that  this  barbarous  onstom  preyailed  in  Africa,  lon^ 
after  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  Infantes  pones  AfHcam  Satomo  immolabantnr  palam  usque  ad 
proconsalatom  Tiberii,  qui  eosdem  saoerdotes  in  eisdem  arboribus  templi  sui  obumbraticibus 
seelenim  Totivis  cru'cibns  exposnit,  teste  militia  patrias  nostras,  quas  id  ipsum  munus  illi  pro. 
eoneuli  functa  est.  t.  «.  Children  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  down  to  the  prooonsnl- 
ahip  of  Tiberius,  who  hanged  the  sacrificing  priests  themselTcs  on  the  trees  which  shaded 
their  temple,  as  on  so  many  crosses  raised  to  expiate  their  crimes,  of  which  the  militia  of  our 
couniry  are  witnesses,  who  were  the  actors  of  this  execution,  at  the  command  of  this  pro- 
consul.  —  Tertul.  Apolog.  c.  9.  Two  learned  men  are  at  variance  about  the  proconsul,  and 
time  of  his  government.  Salmasius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  both,  but  rejects  the  authority 
of  Scaliger,  who,  for  procon§ulaivmy  reads  proconauletn  Tiberii,  and  thinks  T^rtnllian,  wflft 
be  wrote  his  Apology,  had  forgot  his  name.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  memory 
ft  the  incident  here  related  by  Tertnllian  was  then  recent,  and  probably  the  wHr esses  of  it 
bad  not  been  long  dead. 
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legium  veriui  quam  Macrum,  It  was  suspended  only  for  some  years, 
from  the  fear  they  were  under  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the  indig- 
nation and  arms  of  Darius  L,  king  of  Persia,  who  forbade  them  the 
offering  up  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs ;  but 
they  soon  resumed  this  horrid  practice,  since,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
the  successor  to  Darius,  Gelon^  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  haying  gained 
a  considerable  victory  over  the  Cfarthaginians  in  Sicily,  ordered, 
among  other  conditions  of  peace,  That  no  more  human  sacrificei 
should  be  offered  to  Saturn.^  And,  doubtless,  the  practice  of  the 
Carthaginians,  on  this  very  occasion,  made  Gelon  use  this  precaution. 
For  during  the  whole  engaj^ement,  which  lasted  from  mornbg  till 
night,  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Hanno,  their  general,  was  perpetually 
offering  up  to  the  gods  sacrifices  of  living  men,  who  were  thrown  in 
great  numbers  on  a  flaming  pile ;  and  seeing  his  troops  routed  and  put 
to  flight,  he  himself  rushed  into  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  survive 
his  own  disgrace;'  and  to  extinguish,  says  St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of 
this  action,  with  his  own  blood  this  sacrilegious  fire,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  not  proved  of  service  to  him.^ 

In  times  of  pestilence,  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  great  number  of 
children  to  their  gods,  unmoved  with  pity  for  a  tender  age,  which  ex- 
cites compassion  m  the  most  cruel  enemies ;  thus  seeking  a  remedy  for 
their  evils  in  guilt  itself,  and  endeavouring  to  appease  the  gods  by  the 
most  shocking  barbarit^.^ 

Diodorus^  relates  an  instance  of  this  cruelty,  which  strikes  the  reader 
with  horror.  At  the  time  that  Agathocles  was  just  going  to  besiege 
Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced, miputed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  just  anger  of  Saturn,  be- 
cause that,  instead  of  offering  up  children  nobly  born,  who  were  usually 
sacrificed  to  him,  he  had  been  fraudulently  put  off  with  the  children 
of  slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone  for  this  crime,  two  hundred  child- 
ren of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn ;  besides 
which,  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens,  from  a  sense  of  their  guilt 
of  this  pretended  crime,  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves.  Diodorus 
adds,  that  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Saturn,  the  hands  of  which 
were  turned  downwards,  so  that,  when  a  child  was  laid  on  them,  it 
dropped  immediately  into  a  hollow,  where  was  a  fiery  furnace. 

Can  this,  says  Plutarch,®  be  called  worshipping  the  gods  ?  Can  we 
be  said  to  entertain  an  honourable  idea  of  them,  if  we  suppose  that 
they  are  pleased  with  slaughter,  thirsty  of  human  blood,  and  capable 
of  requiring  or  accepting  such  offerings  ?  Religion,  says  this  judicious 
author,  is  placed  between  two  rocks,  that  are  equally  dangerous  to 
man  and  injurious  to  the  Deity;  I  mean  impiety  and  superstition. 

^  Pint  de  Ser.  y»dlo.  Deorani,  p.  663.  *  Herod.  L  vii.  o.  167. 

*  In  ipsos  qoM  adolebai  mbo  pratcipitoTit  ignes,  at  aM  Tel  oniore  sno  extingneret,  qoos 
fllbi  nihil  profniflse  oogBoreral  —  St  AmK 

*  Cam  peste  laborarent,  cnienta  sacrorom  rellgione  et  soelere  pro  remedio  nsf  sunt.  Qnippe 
bomineB  ut  yiotimas  immoUbant,  et  impuberes^  (qu»  SBtaa  etiam  hostlum  miBerieordiara  prr>> 
▼|Mit,)  aris  admoTebant,  paoem  deorum  sangaine  eoram  exposcentes,  pro  quonim  vit&  dii 
onRcime  rofl;ari  Bolent  —  Jastia.  1.  xvili.  c.  6.  The  Gaali,  aa  weU  as  GermaoB,  nied  to  ss<n- 
floe  men,  if  Dionyslas  aod  Tacitus  may  be  credited. 

*  Lib.  iL  p.  756.  *  De  Snperttitioii^  p.  169—171 
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The  one,  from  an  affectation  of  free-thinking,  believes  nothing ;  and 
the  other,  from  a  blind  weakness,  believes  all  thin^.  Impiety,  to  rid 
itself  of  a  terror  which  galls  it,  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  ^ds ; 
while  superstition,  to  calm  its  fears,  capriciously  forges  gods,  which  it 
makes  not  only  the  friends,  but  protectors  and  models  of  crimes.' 
Had  it  not  been  better,  says  he  farther,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have 
had  a  Gritias,  a  Diagoras,  and  such  like  open  and  undisguised  atheists 
for  their  lawgivers,  than  to  have  established  so  frantic  and  wicked  a 
religion  ?  Gould  the  Typhous  and  the  giants,  (the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  gods,)  had  they  gained  a  victory  over  them,  have  established  more 
abominable  sacrifices  V 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  a  heathen  entertained  of  this  part 
of  the  Garthaginian  worship.  But  one  would  hardly  believe  that  man* 
kind  were  capable  of  such  madness  and  fcenzy.  Men  do  not  gene- 
rally entertain  ideas  so  destructive  of  all  those  things  which  nature 
considers  as  most  sacred,  as  to  sacrifice,  to  murder  their  children  with 
their  own  hands,  and  to  throw  them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  furnaces  I 
Sentiments,  so  unnatural  and  barbarous,  and  yet  adopted  by  whole 
nations,  and  even  by  the  most  civilized,  as  the  Fhoenicians,  Carthagi* 
nians,  (jauls,  Scythians,  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  con- 
secrated by  custom  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  can  have  been  in- 
spired by  him  only,  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  b^inning,  and  who 
delights  in  nothing  but  the  humiliation,  misery,  and  perdition  of  man« 


»>>»rf^%/»»«»»^«»W^<MMVN^<^ 


SECTION  m. 

rORH  OF  THB  GOVEBKMENT  OF  CARTHAGB. 

Thb  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  upon  principles  of  the 
most  consummate  wisdom,  and  it  is  with  reason  that  Aristotle  ranks 
this  republic  in  the  number  of  those  that  were  had  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  were  fit  to  serve  as  modeb  for 
others.'  He  erounds  his  opinion  on  a  reflection  which  does  great 
honour  to  Carthage,  by  remarking,  that  from  its  foundation  to  his  time, 
that  is,  upwards  of  five  hundrea  years,  no  considerable  sedition  had 
disturbed  the  peace,  nor  any  tyrant  oppressed  the  liberty,  of  that  state. 
Indeed,  mixed  governments,  such  as  that  of  Carthage,  where  the  power 
was  divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  are  subject  to  two 
inconveniences ;  either  of  degenerating  into  an  abtise  of  liberty  by  the 
seditions  of  the  populace,  as  frequently  happened  in  Athens,  and  in 
all  the  Grecian  republics ;  or  into  the  oppression  of  the  public  liberty 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  as  in  Athens,  Syracuse,  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Rome  itself,  under  Sylla  and  Caesar.  It  is  therefore  giving  Car- 
thage the  highest  praise,  to  observe,  that  it  had  found  out  the  art,  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  the  harmony  of  the  dikerent  parts  of  its 
government,  to  shun,  during  so  long  a  series  of  years,  two  rocks  that 
are  so  dangerous,  and  on  which  others  so  often  split.     It  were  to' be 

*  Idea,  in  OamiU.  p.  182.  •  De  SupenUfeione.  •  Dt  Bep.  L  tt.  «.  11. 
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wished,  that  some  ancient  author  had  left  ns  an  accurate  and  regalut 
description  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  this  famous  republic.  For 
want  of  such  assistance,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  confused  and 
imperfect  idea  of  them,  by  collecting  the  several  passages  which  lie 
scattered  up  and  down  in  authors.  Christopher  Hendridi  has  obliged 
the  learned  world  in  this  particular ;  and  his  work  has  been  of  gr^t 
service  to  me.^ 

.The  government  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  united 
three  different  authorities,  which  counterpoised  and  gave  mutual  assist- 
ance to  one  another.^  These  authorities  were,  that  of  the  two  supreme 
magistrates,  called  suffetes,^  that  of  the  senate,  and  that  of  the  people. 
There  afterwards  was  added  the  tribunal  of  one  hundred,  which  nad 
great  credit  and  influence  in  the  republic. 

THB  BUFFETES. 

The  power  of  the  suffetes  was  only  annual,  and  thm  authority  in 
Carthage  answered  to  that  of  the  consuls  at  Rome.^  In  authors  diey 
are  frequently  called  kings,  dictators,  consuls ;  because  they  exercised 
the  fanctions  of  all  three.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  mann^ 
of  their  election.  They  were  empowered  to  assemble  the  senate,^  in 
which  they  presided,  proposed  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  collected 
the  votes  ;^  and  they  likewise  presided  in  all  debates  on  matters  of 
importance.  Their  authority  was  not  limited  to  the  city,  nor  confined 
to  civil  affairs ;  they  sometimes  had  the  command  of  the  armies.  We 
find,  that  when  their  employment  of  suffetes  expired,  they  were  made 
prsetors,  whose  office  was  considerable,  since  it  empowered  them  to 
preside  in  some  causes ;  as  also  to  propose  and  enact  new  laws,  and 
call  to  account  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  as  appears  from 
what  Livy''  relates  concerning  Hannibal  on  this  head,  and  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of  in  the  sequel. 

THE  SENATE. 

The  senate,  composed  of  persons  who  were  venerable  on  account  ct 
their  age,  their  experience,  their  birth,  their  riches,  and  especially  their 
merit,  formed  the  council  of  state,  and  were,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, the  soul  of  the  public  deliberations.  Their  number  is  not 
exactly  known ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  very  great,  since  a  hun- 
dred were  selected  from  it  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  of  which  I 
shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  speak.  In  the  senate,  all  afiairs 
of  consequence  were  debated,  the  letters  from  generals  read,  the  com- 

'  It  le  entitled,  Carthago,  five  Oarthaginenaiam  Respnblioa,  Ac  —  Franeoflirti  ad  Odena, 
ann.  1664. 

*  Polyb.  L  It.  p.  49JL 

*  ThU  name  U  derived  from  a  word  which,  with  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeni<dan8,  aigntfiea 
Judges,  Shophetim, 

*  Ut  Romee  consQlee,  alo  Carthaglne  qnotannie  annni  Uni  regea  ereabaatar.-^Com.  Nep.  bi 
Vitt  Annibalis,  o.  7.    The  great  Hannibal  was  once  one  of  the  anffetes. 

'  Senatnm  Itaqne  aoffetea,  quod  relnt  consulare  imperinm  apad  eoa  erat,  TocaTerBnU— «LiT. 
L  ixx.  n.  7. 

*  Ciim  auffetea  ad  jna  dioendum  ooneediaaent-^Idem.  L  zzziy.  n.  62. 
Lib.  juudU.  n.  4A,  47. 
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plaints  of  provinceB  heard,  ambassadors  admitted  to  audience,  and 
peace  or  war  determined,  as  is  seen  on  many  occasions. 

When  the  sentiments  and  votes  were  ananimous,  the  senate  decided 
supremely,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  it.^  When  there  was  a  di- 
vision, and  the  senate  oonld  not  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  the  affair 
was  then  brought  before  the  people,  on  whom  the  power  of  deciding 
thereby  devolved.  The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  great  wisdom 
of  this  regulation ;  and  how  happily  it  k  adapted  to  crush  fiBK^ions,  to 
produce  harmony,  and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good  counsel ;  such 
an  assembly  being  extremely  jealous  of  its  authority,  and  not  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  let  it  pass  mto  other  hands.  Of  this  we  have  a  memo- 
rable instance  in  Polybius.^  When,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  fought 
in  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  conditions  of  peace 
offered  by  the  victor  were  read  in  the  senate,  Hannibal,  observing  that 
one  of  the  senators  opposed  them,  represented  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that,  as  the  safety  of  the  republic  lay  at  stake,  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  senators  to  be  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  to 
prevent  such  a  debate  from  coming  before  the  people ;  and  he  carried 
his  point.  This  doubtless  laid  the  foundation,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
republic,  of  the  senate's  power,  and  raised  its  authority  to  so  great  a 
height.  And  the  same  author  observes  in  another  place,  that  while 
the  senate  had  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  state  was  governed 
with  great  wisdom,  and  was  successful  in  all  its  enterprises.^ 

THB  PEOPLB. 

It  appears,  from  every  thing  related  hitherto,  that  even  as  late  as 
Aristotle's  time,  who  gives  so  beautiful  a  picture,  and  bestows  so  noble 
an  eulogium  on  the  government  of  Carthage,  the  people  spontaneously 
left  the  care  of  public  affairs,  and  the  chief  administration  of  them,  to 
the  senate;  and  this  it  was  which  made  the  republic  so  powerful. 
But  things  changed  afterwards;  for  the  people,  grown  insolent  by 
their  wealth  and  conquests,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed  these  bless- 
ings to  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  senate,  were  desirous  of  having  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  almost  the  whole 
power.  From  that  period,  the  public  affairs  were  transacted  wholly 
by  cabals  and  factions ;  and  this  Polybius  assigns  as  one  of  the  chics 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OP  THB  HUNDRED. 

This  was  a  body  composed  of  a  hundred  and  four  persons ;  though^ 
often,  for  brevity's  sake,  they  are  called  only  the  hundred.  These^ 
according  to  Anstotle,  were  the  same  in  Carthage  as  the  ephori  in 
Sparta ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  instituted  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  senate;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ephori  were  but  five  in  number,  and  elected  annually ;  whereas  these^ 
were  perpetual,  and  were  upwards  of  a  hundred.  ]!t  is  believed  that 
these  centumvirs  are  the  same  with  the  hundred  judges  mentioned  by 
Justin,^  who  were  taken  out  of  the  senate,  and  appointed  to  inquire 

■  Ariat.  loc.  ©it.  •  Lib.  zt.  p.  706,  707. 

'  Polyb.  I.  Ti.  p.  494    A.  Carth.  487.  *  Lib.  ziz.  c  2.    A.M.S069.    A.CartlLiSr. 
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into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.     The  exorbitant  pover  of  Mago's 
family,  which,  by  its  engrotaing  the  chief  employments  both  of  the 
state  and  the  army,  had  thereby  the  sole  direction  and  management 
of  all  afiairs,  gave  occasion  to  this  establishment.     It  was  intended  9S 
a  curb  to  the  authcHnty  of  their  generals,  which,  while  the  armies  were 
in  the  field,  was  almost  boundless  and  absolute;  but,  by  this  institu- 
tion, it  became  subject  to  the  laws,  by  the  obligation  their  generab 
were  under  of  givii^  an  account  of  their  actions  before  these  judges, 
on  their  return  from  the  cam{Mdgn.     Ut  hoc  metu  iia  in  beUo  imperia 
eogitarentf  ut  domi  judieia  legesftie  respieerent^    Of  these  hundred 
and  four  judges,  fiye  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of 
the  rest;  but  it  is  not^known  how  long  their  authority  lasted.    This 
eouncil  of  five  was  like  the  council  of  ten  in  the  Venetian  senate.    A 
yacancy  in  their  number  could  be  filled  by  none  but  themselves.    They 
also  had  the  power  of  choosing  those  who  composed  the  eouncil  of  the 
hundred.     Their  authority  was  yery  great,  and  for  that  reason  none 
were  elected  into  this  <mce  but  persons  of  uncommon  merit,  and  it 
was  not  judged  proper  to  annex  any  salary  or  reward  to  it ;  the  single 
motiye  of  the  pubUo  good  being  thought  a  tie  sufficient  to  engage 
honest  men  to  a  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Polybius,^  in  lus  account  ol  the  taking  of  New  Carthage  by  Scipio, 
distinguishes  clearly  two  orders  of  magistrates  established  in  Old  Car- 
thage ;  for  he  says,  that  among  the  prisoner  taken  at  New  Carthage, 
were  two  magistrates  belonging  to  the  body  or  assembly  of  old  men, 
(ix  rr^g  r«pouffiat :)  SO  he  calls  the  council  of  the  hundred ;  and  fifteen 
of  the  senate  (^  c^  Zv7«Xfrr«v.)    Livy  mentions  only  fifteen  of  the 
senators ;  but,  in  another  place,  he  names  the  old  men^  and  tells  us, 
that  they  fonned  the  most  yenerable  council  of  the  goyemment,  and 
had  groat  authority  in  the  senate.^     Carthaginientis — Orator es  ad 
paeem  petendam  mittunt  triginta  seniorum  principesm    Id  erat  sane- 
tins  apud  UloSy  concilium  maximique  ad  ipsum  $enatum  regendum  wm.^ 
Establishments,  though  constituted  with  the  greatest  ¥nsdom  9sA 
the  justest  harmony  of  parts,  degenerate,  however,  insensibly  into  dis- 
order and  the  most  destructive  licentiousness.     These  judges,  who,  by 
the  lawful  execution  of  their  power,  were  a  terror  to  transgressors, 
and  the  great  pillars  of  justice,  abusing  their  almost  unlimited  author- 
ity, became  so  many  petty  tyrants.     We  shall  see  this  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  great  Haimibal,  who,  during  his  praetorship,  after  his 
return  to  Africa,  employed  all  his  influence  to  reform  so  horrid  an 
^abuse ;  a^d  made  the  authority  of  these  judges,  whidti  before  was  per- 
petual, only  annual,  about  two  hundred  years  from  the  first  founding 
the  tribunal  of  the  one  hundred.^ 

*  Justin.  1.  xix.         *  Lib.  x.  p.  824,  edit  (JronoT.        *  Lir.  zxri.  m. -61.    Lib.  xxx.  n.  16. 

*  Mr.  RoUin  migbtbare  taken  tfotice  of  some  oivU  offieen  wbo  were  established  at  Car- 
tbage,  w)(^  a  power  like  tbat  of  llie  censors  of  Home,  to  iaspeot  the  manners  of  the  dttzenv. 
The  chief  of  these  offieers  took  from  Hamilear,  the  &ther  of  Hannibal,  a  beautiful  youth, 
named  Asdrubal,  on  a  report  that  Hamilcar  was  more  familiar  with  this  youth  than  was  ccD' 
sistent  with  modesty.  Brat  prseterik  enm  eo  [Amileare]  adolesoens  fllastris  et  forraosssr 
Hasdmbal,  qnem  nonnnlli  diGgi  turpiiis,  qnftm  par  erat,  ab  Amileaxe,  laqnebantnr.  Quo 
factum  est  ut  i  prasiecto  morum  Hasdmbal  oiun  eo  vetaretar  esse.— Com.  Nep.  in  VitI 
Amiloaris. 

■A.H.B082L    A.Canfa.  S82. 
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BEFECrS  IN  THE  GOVBBKMSKT  OF  CAETHAGE* 

Aristotle,  among  other  reflections  made  by  him  on  the  government 
of  Carthage,  remarks  tif  o  defects  in  it,  both  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 
repugnant  to  the  views  of  a  wise  lawgiver,  and  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy. 

The  first  of  these  defects  was,  the  investing  the  same  person  with 
dilTerent  employments,  which  was  considered  at  Carthage  as  a  proof 
of  uncommon  merit.  But  Aristotle  thinks  this  practice  highly  preju- 
dicial to  a  community.  For,  says  this  author,  a  man  possessed  but  of 
one  employment  is  much  more  capable  of  acqidtting  himself  well  in 
the  execution  of  it ;  because  affairs  then  are  examined  with  greater 
care,  and  sooner  despatched.  We  never  see,  continues  our  author, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  the  same  officer  commanding  two  different  bodies, 
or  the  same  pilot  steering  two  ships.  Besides,  the  welfare  of  the  state 
requires,  that  places  and  preferments  should  be  divided,  in  order  to 
excite  an  emulation  among  men  of  merit ;  whereas  the  bestowing  of 
them  on  one  man  too  often  dazzles  him  by  so  distinguishing  a  prefer- 
ence, and  always  fills  others  with  jealousy,  discontent,  and  murmurs. 

The  second  defect  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle  in  the  government 
of  Carthage,  was,  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  attain  the  first  posts,  a 
certain  estate  was  required,  besides  merit  and  a  conspicuous  birth ;  by 
which  means  poverty  might  exclude  persons  of  the  most  exalted  merit, 
which  he  considers  as  a  great  evil  in  a  government.  For  then,  says 
he,  as  virtue  is  wholly  disregarded,  and  money  is  all-powerful,  because 
all  things  are  attained  by  it,  the  admiration  and  desire  of  riches  seize 
and  corrupt  the  whole  community.  Add  to  this,  that  when  magis- 
trates and  judges  are  obliged  to  pay  large  sums  for  their  employments, 
they  seem  to  have  a  right  to  reimburse  themselves. 

There  is  not,  I  beGeve,  one  instance  in  all  antiquity,  to  show  that 
employments,  either  in  the  state  or  the  courts  of  justice,  were  sold. 
The  expense,  therefore,  which  Aristotle  talks  of  here,  to  raise  men  to 
preferments  in  Carthage,  must  doubtless  be  understood  of  the  presents 
that  were  given,  in  order  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors :  a  prac- 
tice, as  Polybius  observes,  very  common  at  Carthage,  where  no  kind 
of  gain  was  considered  a  disgrace.^  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
Aristotle  should  condemn  a  practice,  which  it  is  very  plain  may  in  its 
consequences  prove  fatal  to  a  government. 

But  in  case  he  pretended,  that  the  chief  employments  of  a  state 
ought  to  be  equally  accessible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  he  seems  to 
insinuate,  his  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  general  practice  of  the  wisest 
republics;  for  these,  without  in  any  way  demeaning  or  aspersing 
poverty,  have  thought,  that  on  this  occasion  the  preference  ought  to 
be  given  to  riches ;  because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  wealthy  have 
received  a  better  education,  have  nobler  views,  are  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  corruption,  and  less  liable  to  commit  base  actions ;  and  that 
even  the  state  of  their  affairs  makes  them  more  affectionate  to  the 


3a^a  ILa^niwtois  tih  ml^xf^v  r^v  ivifKAvruv  wp^  Kfpiog,  —  Polyb.  1.  tL  p.  497. 
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government,  inclines  them  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  it,  and  to 
suppress  whatever  may  tend  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Aristotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  republic  of  Carthage. 
is  much  pleased  with  a  custom  practised  in  it,  viz.  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  colonies  into  different  countries,  and  in  this  manner  procuring 
its  citizens  commodious  settlements.  This  provided  for  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  who,  equally  with  the  rich,  are  members  of  the  state; 
and  it  discharged  Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy,  indolent  pec  pie,  who 
were  its  disgrace,  and  often  proved  dangerous  to  it :  it  prevented  com- 
motions and  insurrections,  by  thus  removing  such  persons  as  commonly 
occasion  them ;  and  who,  being  very  uneasy  under  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, are  always  ready  for  innovations  and  tumults 

SECTION  IV. 

TRADE  OP  CARTHAGE,  THE  FIRST  SOURCE  OP  ITS  WEALTH  AND  POWER. 

CoMMSROB,  Strictly  speaking,  was  the  occupation  of  Carthage,  the 
particular  object  of  its  industry,  and  its  peculiar  and  predominant  cha- 
racteristic. It  formed  the  greatest  strength,  and  the  chief  support  of 
that  commonwealth.  In  a  word,  we  may  affirm  that  the  power,  the 
conquests,  the  credit,  and  the  glory  of  the  Carthaginians,  all  flowed 
from  their  commerce.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  stretching  out  their  arms  eastward  and  westward,  the  extent  of  their 
commerce  took  in  all  the  known  world ;  and  wafted  it  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  of  Mauritania,  of  Gaul,  and  beyond  the  strait  and  pillars  of 
Hercules.  They  sailed  to  all  countries,  in  order  to  buy,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  the  superfluities  of  every  nation,  which,  by  the  wants  of  others, 
became  necessaries ;  and  these  they  sold  to  them  at  the  dearest  rate. 
From  Egypt  the  Carthaginians  brought  fine  flax,  paper,  com,  sails, 
and  cables  for  ships ;  from  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  spices,  frankin- 
cense, perfumes,  cold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  from  Tyre  and  Phoe- 
nicia, purple  and  scarlet,  rich  stuffs,  tapestry,  costly  furniture,  and 
divers  curious  and  exquisite  works  of  art ;  in  a  word,  they  brought 
from  various  countries,  all  things  that  can  supply  the  necessities,  or 
are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  comfort,  luxury,  and  the  delights 
of  life.  They  brought  back  from  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  in 
return  for  the  commodities  carried  thither,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper ; 
by  the  sale  of  which  articles  they  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  all  nations ;  and  put  them  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  which  was 
80  much  the  surer,  as  it  was  spontaneous. 

In  thus  becoming  the  factors  and  agents  of  all  nations,  they  had 
made  themselves  lords  of  the  sea ;  the  band  which  held  the  east,  the 
west,  and  south  together,  and  the  necessary  channel  of  their  commuiu- 
cation ;  so  that  Carthage  rose  to  be  the  common  city,  and  the  centre 
of  the  trade  of  all  those  nations  which  the  sea  separated  from  one 
anothef. 

The  most  considerable  personages  of  the  city  were  not  ashamed  of 
engaging  in  trade.     They  applied  themselves  to  it  as  industriously  99 
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the  meanest  oilizens ;  and  their  great  wealth  did  not  make  them  less  in 
love  with  the  diligence,  patience,  and  labour  which  are  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  it. '  To  this  they  owed  their  empire  of  the  sea ;  the 
splendour  of  their  republic ;  their  being  able  to  dispute  for  superiority 
with  Rome  itself;  and  their  elevation  of  power,  which  forced  the  Ro- 
mans to  carry  on  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
in  order  to  humble  and  subdue  this  haughty  riyal.  In  short,  Rome, 
even  in  its  triumphant  state,  thought  Carthage  was  not  to  be  entirely 
reduced  any  other  way  than  by  depriving  tlAt  city  of  the  benefit  of 
its  commerce,  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  enabled  to  resist  the  whole 
strength  of  that  mighty  republic. 

However,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Carthage  came  in  a  manner  out 
of  the  greatest  school  of  traffic  in  the  world,  I  mean  Tyre,  she  should 
have  been  crowned  with  such  rapid  and  uninterrupted  success.  The 
very  vessels  in  which  its  founders  had  been  conveyed  into  Africa,  were 
afterwards  employed  by  them  in  their  trade.  They  began  to  make 
settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain,  in  those  ports  where  they  un- 
loaded their  goods.  The  ease  with  which  they  had  founded  these  set- 
tlements, and  the  conveniences  they  met  with,  inspired  them  with  the 
design  of  conquering  those  vast  regions ;  and  sometime  after.  Nova 
OarihagOj  or  New  Carthage,  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  empire  in  that 
c<mntry,  almost  equal  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  in  Africa. 


^/NAAMA'^^/^^^A^AA^AA^^VSA^^t^N^X^^^^^AA^^V^AAA/VSAA/W 


SECTION  V. 

THE  MINES  OF  SPAINy  THE  SBOOND   SOURCE  OF  THE  RICHES  AND 
POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 

DionORTJS^  justly  remarks  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  found  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  were  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  that 
enabled  them  to  sustain  such  long  wars  against  the  Romans.  The 
natives  had  long  been  imorant  of  these  treasures  that  lay  concealed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  their  use  and  value.  The  Phoe- 
nicians took  advantage  of  this  ignorance,  and  by  bartering  some  wares 
of  little  value  for  this  precious  metal,  which  the  natives  suffered  them 
to  dig  up,  they  amassed  infinite  wealth.  When  the  Carthaginians  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  countir,  they  dug  much  deeper  into 
the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  Spain  had  done,  who  probably 
were  content  with  what  they  could  collect  on  the  surface ;  ana  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  had  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  Spain,  profited 
by  their  example,  and  drew  an  immense  revenue  from  these  mines  of 
gold  and  silver. 

The  labour  employed  to  come  at  these  mines,  and  to  dig  the  gold 
and  silver  out  of  them,  was  incredible,  for  the  veins  of  these  metals 
rarely  appeared  on  the  surface ;  they  were  to  be  sought  for  and  traced 
through  frightful  depths,  where  very  often  floods  of  water  stopped  the 
miners,  and  seemed  to  defeat  all  future  pursuits.^    But  avarice  is  as 

'  Lib.  iy.  p.  862,  Ao.  •  Lib.  iT.  p.  81S,  A«. 
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patient  in  andergoing  fatignee,  as  ingenions  in  finding  expedients.  By 
pumps,  which  Archimedes  had  inrented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans 
afterwards  threw  up  the  water  out  of  these  pits,  and  quite  drained 
them.  Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in  these  minee,  wlndi 
were  dug  to  enrich  their  masters,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
barbarity,  forced  them  by  heayy  stripes  to  labour,  and  mve  them  no 
respite  either  day  or  nicht.  Polybius,^  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  says,  that 
in  his  time,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  mines 
near  Nova  Carthago,  and  furnished  the  Romans  erery  day  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  drachms,  or  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  and  sixty-three  cents.^ 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Oarthaginians,  soon  after  the 
greatest  defeats,  sending  fresh  and  numerous  armies  agam  into  the 
field ;  fitting  out  mighty  fleets,  and  supporting^  at  a  great  expense,  for 
many  yeaifs,  wars  carried  on  by  them  in  far  distant  couatnes.  But  it 
must  surprise  us  to  hear  of  the  Romans  doing  the  same ;  they  whose 
jevenues  were  very  inconsiderable  before  those  great  conquests^  which 
subjected  to  them  the  most  powerful  nations ;  and  who  had  no  resources, 
either  from  trade,  to  which  they  were  absolute  strangers^  or  from  gold 
or  silver  mines,  which  were  very  rarely  found  in  Italy,  in  case  there 
were  any ;  and  eonsequently,  the  expenses  of  which  must  have  swal- 
lowed up  all  the  profit.  The  Romans,  in  the  frugal  and  simple  life 
they  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  and  love  for  their  countiy, 
possessed  funds  which  were  not  less  ready  or  secure  than  those  of  Car- 
thage, but  at  the  same  time  were  far  more  honourable  to  their  nation. 
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Garthaqe  must  be  considered  as  a  trading,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
warlike  republic.  Its  genius,  and  the  nature  of  its  government,  led  it 
to  traffic ;  and  from  the  necessity  the  Carthaginians  were  under,  first 
of  defending  themselves  against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  after- 
wards from  a  desire  of  extending  their  commerce  and  empire,  they 
became  warlike.  This  double  idea  gives  us,  in  my  opinion,  the  true 
plan  and  character  of  the  Carthaginian  republic.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  its  commerce. 

The  military  power  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  in  their  alliances 
with  kings ;  in  tributary  nations,  from  which  they  drew  both  men  and 
money ;  in  some  troops  raised  from  among  their  own  citizens ;  and  in 
mercenarjr  soldiers,  purchased  of  neighbouring  states,  without  their 
being  obliged  to  levy  or  exercise  them,  because  thev  were  already  well 
disciplined  and  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war ;  for  they  made  choice,  in 
every  country,  of  such  soldiers  as  had  the  greatest  merit  and  reputa- 
tion*    They  drew  from  Numidia  a  nimble,  bold,  impetuous,  and  inde- 

'  Lib.  iii.  p.  147. 

*Tweiity-flre  thonsand  draefams.  —  An  atUo  dfaehm,  aooordin^  to  Df.  BernaidBfll^ 
F*gli8h  moD^)  eoniequaBtly,  25,000  »  869^  7t.  6d. 
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fatigable  cavftlrj,  whicb  formed  tbe  principal  Btrength  of  their  armies; 
from  the  Balearian  isles,  the  most  expert  slingers  in  the  world ;  from 
Spain,  a  steady  and  inyincible  infantry;  from  the  coasts  of  Genoa 
and  Gaul,  troops  of  known  valour ;  and  from  Greece  itself,  soldiers 
fit  for  all  the  varions  operations  of  war,  for  the  field  or  the  garrison, 
for  besieging  or  defending  cities. 

In  this  manner,  the  Carthaginians  sent  out  at  once  powerful  armies, 
composed  of  soldiers  which  were  the  flower  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
universe,  without  depopulating  either  their  fields  or  cities  by  new 
levies ;  without  suspending  their  manufactures,  or  disturbing  the  peace- 
ful artificer ;  without  interrupting  their  commerce,  or  weakening  their 
Toivy.  By  venal  blood,  they  possessed  themselves  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms ;  and  made  other  nations  the  instruments  of  their  grandeur 
and  glory,  with  no  other  expense  of  their  own  than  their  money,  and 
even  this  furnished  from  the  traffic  they  carried  on  with  foreign 
nations. 

If  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  sustained  some  losses, 
these  were  -but  as  so  many  foreign  accidents,  which  only  grazed,  as  it 
were,  the  body  of  the  state,  but  did  not  make  a  deep  wound  in  the 
bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic.  These  losses  were  speedily  repaired, 
by  sums  arising  out  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  as  from  a  perpetual 
sinew  of  war,  by  which  the  government  was  fiimished  with  new  sup- 
plies for  the  purchase  of  mercenary  forces,  who  were  read^  at  the  first 
summons.  And,  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  .coasts  which  the  Car- 
thaginians possessed,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  levy,  in  a  vein^  little  time, 
a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  and  rowers  for  the  working  of  their  fleets, 
and  to  procure  able  pilots  and  experienced  captains  to  conduct  them. 

But,  as  these  parts  were  fortuitously  brought  together,  they  did  not 
adhere  by  any  natural,  intimate,  or  necessary  tie.  No  common  and 
reciprocal  interests  united  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  solid 
and  unalterable  body.  Not  one  individual  in  these  mercenary  armies 
wished  sincerely  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Thev  did  not  act  with 
the  same  Bcal,  nor  expose  themselves  to  dangers  with  equal  resolution, 
for  a  republic  which  they  considered  as  foreign,  and  which  consequently 
was  indifferent  to  them,  as  they  would  have  done  for  their  native  coun- 
try, whose  happiness  constitutes  that  of  the  several  members  who 
oompose  it. 

In  great  reverses  of  fortune,  the  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Car- 
thaginians might  easOy  be  detached  from  their  intei%sit,  either  by  that 
jealousy  which  the  grandeur  of  a  more  powerftil  neighbour  naturally 
gives;  or  from  the  hopes  of  reaping  greater  advantages  from  a  new 
friend ;  or  from  the  fear  of  being  mvolved  in  the  misfortunes  of  an 
old  ally.i 

The  tributary  nations,  being  impatient  under  the  weight  and  disgrace 
of  a  yoke  which  had  been  forced  upon  their  necks,  greatly  flatter^ 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  finding  one  less  galling  in  changing  their 
masters ;  or  in  case  servitude  was  unavoidable,  the  choice  was  indiffer- 

Am  Syphftz  and  MMinlfiSA. 
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ent  to  them,  as  'will  appear  from  many  instances  in  the -course  of  thiB 
history. 

The  mercenary  forces,  accustomed  to  measure  their  fidelity  by  the 
largeness  or  continuance  of  their  pay,  were  ever  ready,  on  ihe  least 
discontent,  or  the  slightest  expectation  of  a  more  considerable  stipend, 
to  desert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  just  before  fought,  and  tc 
turn  their  arms  against  those  who  had  invited  them  to  their  assistance. 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  sustained  only  by 
these  foreign  supports,  was  shaken  to  the  very  foundation  when  they 
were  taken  away.  And  if,  to  this,  there  happened  to  be  added  an  in- 
terruption of  their  commerce,  by  which  only  they  subsisted,  arising 
from  the  loss  of  a  naval  engagement,  they  imagined  themselves  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  despondency  and 
dlbspair,  as  was  evidently  seen  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Aristotle,  in  the  treatise  where  he  shows  the  advantages  and  defects 
of  the  government  of  Carthage,  finds  no  fault  with  its  keeping  up  none 
but  forei^  forces ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  did 
not  fall  mto  this  practice  till  a  long  time  after.  But  the  rebellions 
which  harassed  Carthage  in  its  later  years  ought  to  have  taught  its 
citizens,  that  no  miseries  are  comparable  to  tnose  of  a  government 
which  is  supported  only  by  foreigners ;  since  neither  zeal,  security,  nor 
obedience,  can  be  expected  from  them. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  republic  of  Borne.  As  the  Ro- 
mans had  neither  trade  nor  money,  they  were  not  able  to  hire  foroes, 
in  order  to  push  on  their  conquests  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  but  then,  as  they  procured  every  thing  from  within  them- 
selves, and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  state  were  intimately  united,  they 
had  surer  resources  in  great  misfortunes  than  the  Carthaginians.  And 
for  this  reason,  they  never  once  thought  of  suing  for  peace  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  done  in  a  less  imminent 
danger. 

The  Carthaginians  had,  besides,  a  body  of  troops,  which  was  not  very 
numerous,  levied  from  among  their  own  citizens ;  and  this  was  a  kind 
of  school,  in  which  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose  talents 
and  ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  to  the  first  dignities,  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  war.  From  amonc  these  were  selected  all  the 
general  oflScers  who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  diflferent  bodies  of  their 
forces,  and  had  the  chief  command  in  the  armies.  This  nation  was 
too  jealous  and  suspicious  to  employ  foreign  generals.  But  they  were 
not  so  distrustful  of  their  own  citizens  as  Rome  and  Athens ;  for  the 
Carthaginians,  at  the  same  time  that  they  invested  them  with  great 
power,  did  not  guard  against  the  abuse  they  might  make  of  it,  in  order 
to  oppress  their  country.  The  command  of  armies  was  neither  annual, 
nor  limited  to  any  time,  as  in  the  two  republics  above  mentioned. 
Many  generals  held  their  commissions  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
either  till  the  war  or  their  lives  ended ;  though  they  were  still  account- 
able to  the  commonwealth  for  their  conduct,  and  liable  to  be  recalled, 
whenever  a  real  oversight,  a  misfortune,  or  the  superior  interest  of  a 
cabal,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  it. 
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SECTION  vn. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Carthaginians  renounced  entirely  the 
glory  which  results  from  study  and  knowledge.  The  sending  of  Ma- 
sinissa,  son  of  a  powerful  king,'  thither  for  education^  gives  us  room  to 
believe  that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an  excellent  school.  The 
great  Hannibal,  who  in  all  respects  was  an  ornament  to  that  city,  was 
not  unacquainted  with  polite  literature,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.' 
Mago,  another  very  celebrated  general,  did  as  much  honour  to  Car* 
thage  by  his  pen  as  by  his  victories.^  He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes 
upon  husbandry,  which  the  Roman  seriate  had  in  such  esteem,  that 
after  the  taking  of  Carthage,  when  they  presented  the  African  princes 
with  the  libraries  found  there,  another  proof  that  learning  was  not  en- 
tirely banished  from  Carthage,  they  gave  orders  to  have  these  books 
translated  into  Latin,^  though  Cato  had  before  written  books  on  that 
subject.  There  is  still  extant  a  Greek  version  of  a  treatise  drawn  up 
by  Hanno  in  the  Punic  tongue,  relating  to  a  voyage  he  made,  by  order 
of  the  Senate,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  around  Africa,  for  the  settling 
of  different  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world.^ 

This  Hanno  is  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  person  of  the 
same  name  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

Clitomachus,  called  in  the  Punic  language  Asdrubal,  was  a  great 
philosopher.^  He  succeeded  the  famous  Cameades,  whose  disciple  he 
had  been ;  and  maintained  in  Athens  the  honour  of  the  academic  sect. 
Cicero  says,  that  he  was  a  more  sensible  man,  and  fonder  of  study, 
than  the  Carthaginians  generally  are.^  He  composed  several  books^ 
in  one  of  which  was  a  treatise  to  console  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Car- 
th^e,  who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  slavery.® 

I  might  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of,  the  writers  who 
have  adorned  Africa  with  their  compoiiitions,  the  celebrated  Terence 
himself,  being  singly  capable  of  reflecting  infinite  honour  on  his  coun- 
try by  the  fame  of  his  productions ;  if,  on  this  account,  Carthage,  the 
Slace  of  his  birth,  ought  not  to  be  less  considered  as  his  country,  than 
tome,  where  he  was  educated,  and  acquired  that  purity  of  style, 
that  delicacy  and  elegance,  which  have  gained  him  the  admiration  of 
all  succeeding  ages.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  carried  off  wl^en  an 
infant,  or  at  least  very  young,  by  the  Numidians,  in  their  incursions 
into  the  Carthaginian  territories,  during  the  war  carried  on  between 
these  two  nations,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  Punic  war.*    He  was  sold  for  a  slave  to  Terentius  Luca- 

*  King  9f  the  Mas^liani,  in  Afriea. 

*  Kepos  in  VitA  Annibalis.  "  Oio.  de  Orat  1.  L  n.  340.    PUn.  1.  xviii.  e.  S. 

*  These  books  were  written  by  Mago  in  the  Panto  language,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
Ca8«ius  Dionysios  of  Utica,  from  whose  rersion  we  may  probably  suppose  the  Latin  was 
made. 

*  YoM.  de  Hist  Or.  L  ir.  *  Plat,  de  Fort  Alex.  p.  328.    Dl^g.  Laert.  in  Clitom. 

*  Clitomaehosy  homo  «t  aeatns  nt  P»naS|  et  valda  itudioeos  ae  diligens. — Aeadem.  Qa«tt» 
1.  iT.  n.  98. 

*  Tttto.  QosBrt.  L  UL  n.  54.  •  Saet  ia  Tik  Terem. 
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nus,  a  Roman  senator,  who,  after  giving  him  an  exceU|ent  edacation, 
freed  him,  and  called  him  by  his  own  name,  as  was  then  the  custom. 
He  was  united  in  a  very  strict  friendship  with  the  second  Scipio  Afri- 
canuB  and  Laelius ;  and  it  was  a  common  report  at  Rome,  that  he  had 
the  assistance  of  these  two  great  men  in  composing  his  pieces. 

The  poet,  so  far  from  endearouring  to  stifle  a  report  so  adyaatageoas 
to  him,  made  a  merit  of  it.  Only  six  of  his  comedies  are  extant 
Some  authors,  according  to  Suetonius,  (the  writer  of  his  life,)  say,  that 
in  his  return  from  Greece,  whither  he  had  made  a  voyage,  he  lost  a 
hundred  and  eiffht  comedies  translated  from  Menander,  and  could  not 
survive  an  accident  which  must  naturally  afflict  him  in  a  sensible  man- 
ner ;  but  this  incident  is  not  very  well  founded.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
died  in  the  year  of  Rome  694,  under  the  consulship  of  Cneius  Corne- 
lius Dolabella  and  M*  Fulvius,  aged  thirty-five  years,  and  consequently 
was  born  anno  560. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said,  that 
there  ever  was  a  great  scarcity  of  learned  nien  in  Carthage,  since  it 
hardly  furnished  three  or  four  writers  of  reputation  in  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  years.  Although  the  Carthagbians  held  a  correapond- 
ence  with  Greece  and  the  most  civilized  nations,  yet  this  did  not  excite 
them  to  borrow  their  learning,  as  being  foreign  to  their  views  of  trade 
and  commerce*  Eloquence^  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have  been  little 
known  among  them.  A  Carthaginian  philosopher  was  considered  as 
a  sort  of  prodigy  by  the  learned.  What,  then,  would  an  astronomer 
or  a  geometrician  have  been  thought  ?  I  know  not  in  what  reputation 
physic,  which  is  so  advantageous  to  life,  was  held  at  Carthage ;  or  ju- 
risprudence, so  necessary  to  sociejby. 

As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  so  much  disregard,  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  must  necessarily  have  been  very  imperfect  and  unpolished. 
In  Carthage,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  youth  were  for  the  most  f«rt 
confined  to  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  the  buying  and  selling 
of  goods ;  in  a  word,  to  whatever  related  to  traffic.  But  polite  learn- 
ing, history,  and  philosophy,  were  in  little  repute  among  them.  These 
were,  in  later  years,  even  prohibited  by  the  laws,  which  expressly  for- 
bade any  Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  it  might  qualif; 
them  for  carrying  on  a  dangerouB  correspondence  with  the  enemy, 
either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth.^ 

Now,  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  cast  of  mind  ?  Accord 
ingly,  there  was  never  seen  among  them  that  elegance  of  behaviour, 
that  ease  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  those  sentiments  of  virtof 
which  are  generally  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education  in  all  civilized  na 
tions.  The  small  number  of  great  men  which  this  nation  has  produced, 
must  therefore  have  owed  their  merit  to  the  felicity  of  their  genius,  to 
the  singularity  of  their  talents,  and  a  long  experience,  wiUiout  any 

■  Factam  Benatas-consiiltiiin  ne  quia  postea  Garth aginlensl*  aut  Uteris  Qreeis  aat  senBonl 
ttuderet;  ne  aat  loqal  oum  hoste,  aut  scribere  sbe  Interprete  posset  —  Jastin.  L  zx.  e.  $• 
Jnsiin  ascribes  the  reason  of  this  law  to  a  treasonable  correspondence  between  one  Sooiatsii 
a  powerfnl  Carthaginian,  and  Dionytins  the  tyrant  of  Sicily ;  the  former,  by  leUeie  written 
la  Greek,  whieh  afterwards  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Gartbapnians,  having  informed  the 
tyrant  of  the  war  designed  against  him  by  his  country,  out  of  hatred  to  Hanno,  the  geaf  lal 
to  whom  be  was  an  ^semy. 
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great  assistance  from  instruction.  Hence  ^t  was,  chat  the  ment  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Carthage  was  sullied  by  great  failings,  low  vic^s,  and 
cruel  passions;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  conspicuous  virtue 
among  them  without  some  blemish ;  with  any  virtue  of  a  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  amiable  kind,  and  supported  by  clear  and  lasting  principles, 
such  as  is  every  where  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
reader  will  perceive,  that  I  here  speak  only  of  the  heathen  virtues, 
and  agreeably  to  the  idea  which  the  pagans  entertained  of  them. 

I  meet  with  as  few  monuments  of  their  skill  in  arts  of  a  less  nobk 
and  necessary  kind,  as  painting  and  sculpture.  I  find,  indeed,  that 
they  had  plundered  the  conquered  nations  of  a  great  many  works  in 
both  these  kinds,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  themselves  had  pro- 
duced many. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  that  traffic 
was  the  predominant  inclination,  and  the  peculiar  characteristic,  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  that  it  formed  in  a  manner  the  basifl  of  the  stat«,  the 
soul  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  grand  spring  which  gave  motion 
to  all  their  enterprises.  The  Carthaginians  in  general  were  skilful 
merchants ;  employed  wholly  in  traffic;  excited  strongly  by  the  desire 
of  gain,  and  esteeming  nothmg  but  riohes ;  directing  all  their  talents, 
and  placing  their  chief  glory  in  amassing  them,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  scarce  knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  or 
how  to  use  them  in  a  noble  or  worthy  manner* 
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SECTION  VIII. 

THB  CHARACTSB,  MAHKSBS,  AND  QUALITISS  OF  THB  OARTHAQINUKS. 

Ik  the  enumeration  of  the  various  qualities  which  Cicero^  assigns  to 
different  nations,  as  their  distinguishing  charaoteristics,  he  declares  that 
of  the  Carthaginians  to  be  craft,  skill,  address,  industry,  cunning,  00^ 
lidita$  ;  which  doubtless  appeared  in  war,  but  was  still  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  rest  of  their  conduct ;  and  this  was  joined  to  another  quality, 
that  bears  a  Very  near  relation  to  it,  and  is  still  less  reputable.  Cri^ 
and  cunning  lead  naturally  to  lying,  hypocrisy,  and  l»:each  of  faith ; 
and  these,  by  accustoming  the  mind  insensibly  to  be  less  scrupulotts 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  means  for  compassing  its  designs,  pre- 
pare it  for  the  basest  frauds  and  the  most  perfidious  actions.  This  was 
abo  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Carthaginians;^  and  it  was  so 
notorious,  that  to  signify  any  remarkahie  dishonetty^  it  was  usual  to 
call  it,  Punia  honour^  j(de%  Puniea  ;  and  to  denote  a  ArnavtsA,  deeett- 
ful  mindy  no  expression  was  thought  more  proper  and  emphatical  than 
this,  a  Carthaginian  mind,  Punicum  irigenium. 

An  excessive  thirst  for,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  profit,  generally 


>  Qwun  yolamiu  liMt  ipfi  not  amMDBf»  tuun  bm  numero  Hiipanoi,  n«o  robore  Gallop 
BM  oalliditeta  Pemio*>  Md  pittat*  M  rtligione,  Ao.»  omoM  gaates  natioaesque  superaTimof.  — 
]>•  Afofp.  BMpb  a*  19. 

*  Carthaginiensifl  fraudulenti  et  mendacas  —  maltis  et  Tarns  meroatorain  adrenaramqnd 
Mrmonibaa  ad  ftadiam  fStUendi  qanBto*  onpiditate  yooabantar.-^G&e.  OraU  iL  in  RnU.  a.  94i 
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gare  occasion,  in  Carthage,  to  the  committing  of  base  and  unjost 
actions.  A  single  example  will  prove  this.  In  the  time  of  a  truce, 
granted  by  Scipio  to  the  earnest  ^itreaties  of  the  Carthaginians,  some 
Koman  vessels,  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Carthage^ 
were  seized  by  order  of  the  senate  and  people,^  who  could  not  suffer 
so  tempting  a  prey  to  escape  them.  They  were  resolved  to  get  money, 
though  the  manner  of  acquiring  it  were  ever  so  scandalous.  The  in- 
habitants of  Carthage,  even  in  Bt.  Austin's  time,  as  that  father  informs 
us,  showed,  on  a  particular  occasion,  that  they  still  retained  part  of 
thisT  characteristic. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  blemishes  and  faults  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians.^ They  had  something  austere  and  savage  in  their  disposition 
and  genius,  a  haughty  and  imperious  air,  a  sort  of  ferocity,  which  in 
its  first  starts  was  deaf  to  either  reason  or  remonstrances,  and  plunged 
brutally  into  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence.  The  people,  cowardly 
and  grovelling  under  apprehensions,  were  proud  and  cruel  in  their 
transports ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  trembled  under  their  magis- 
trates, they  were  dreaded  in  their  turn  by  their  miserable  vassals.  In 
this  we  see  the  difference  which  education  makes  between  one  nation 
and  another.  The  Athenians,  whose  city  was  always  considered  as 
the  centre  of  learning,  were  naturally  jealous  of  their  authority  and 
difficult  to  govern ;  but  still  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  humanity  made 
them  compassionate  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  be  indulgent  to  the 
errors  of  their  leaders.  Cleon  one  day  desired  the  assembly,  in  which 
he  presided,  to  break  up,  because,  as  he  told  them,  he  had  a  sacrifice 
to  offer,  and  friends  to  entertain.  The  people  only  laughed  at  the 
request,  and  immediately  separated.  Such  a  liberty,  says  Plutarch, 
at  Carthage,  would  have  cost  a  man  his  life. 

Livy  makes  a  like  reflection  with  regard  to  Terentius  Varro.*    That 

feneral,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  which  had 
een  lost  by  his  ill  conduct,  was  met  by  persons  of  all  orders  of  the 
state,  at  some  distance  from  Rome,  and  thanked  by  them  for  his  not 
having  despaired  of  the  commonwealth ;  who,  says  the  historian,  had 
he  been  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  have  expected  the  most 
severe  punishment:  Out^  9i  Cartliaginiemium  duetor  fuwet^  niiU 
reciisandum  Bupplidi  faret.  Indeed,  a  court  was  established  at  Car- 
thage, where  the  generals  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct;  and  they  were  all  made  responsible  for  the  events  of  the  war. 
HI  success  was  punished  there  as  a  crime  against  the  state ;  and  when- 
ever a  general  lost  a  battle,  he  was  almost  sure,  at  his  return,  of  ending 
his  life  upon  a  gibbet.  Such  was  the  furious,  cruel,  and  barbarous 
disposition  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  always  ready  to  shed  the 

'  "  r 

*  Magistratns  senatum  vooare,  populoi  in  cnrisB  ▼esiibulo  fremere,  ne  tanta  ex  oeaUa  ma- 
nbusqtie  amitteretar  prnda.    Oonsensum  est  ut,  Ae.  —  L\y.  1.  xzz.  n.  2i, 

*  A  mountebank  had  promised  the  oHSiens  of  Carthage,  to  dieeover  to  them  their  bmiI 
fecret  thoughts,  in  ease  they  would  oome,  on  a  day  appointed,  to  hear  him.  Being  all  met* 
he  told  them  they  were  desirous  to  buy  eheap  and  sell  dear.  Every  man's  oonaoienee  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge ;  and  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  with  applause  and  hMghter.  —  Tili 
rultis  emere,  et  eare  readere ;  in  quo  dioto  levlssiml  scentei  omnes  tamen  ooneoientiaa  iave- 
nerunt  suas,  eique  yera  et  tamen  improTisa  discenti  admirabili  faTore  plauseiviit — S.  AttcuaL 
L  ziii.  de  Trinit  e.  9. 

*  Plut  de  Gen.  Rep.  p.  799.  « Lib.  zxiL  n.  $L 
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blood  K/(  their  citizens  as  well  as  of  foreigners.     The  unheard-of  tor 
tares  which  they  made  Regtilus  suffer,  are  a  manifest  proof  of  this 
assertion ;  and  their  history  will  furnish  us  with  such  instances  of  it, 
as  are  not  to  be  read  without  honjor. 


PART   SECOND. 

THB  BISTORT  OF  THE  CAETHAOINIANS, 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  its 
ruin,  included  seven  hundred  years,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  chap- 
ters. The  first,  which  is  much  the  longest,  and  is  least  known,  as  is 
ordinary  with  the  beginnings  of  all  states,  extends  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  takes  up  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years.  The  second, 
which  ends  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  contains  but  a  hundred 
and  eighteen  years. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND  ITS  PROQBESS  TILL  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PDNIO  WAR. 

Carthage,  in  Africa,  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the  most  renowned 
city  at  that  time  for  commerce  in  the  world.  Tyre  had  long  before 
transplanted  another  colony  into  that  country,  which  built  Utica,^ 
made  famous  by  the  death  of  the  second  Cato,  who  for  this  reason  is 
generally  callea  Cato  TJticensis. 

Authors  disagree  very  much  with  regard  to  the  era  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage.^  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  not  very  material,  to 
reconcile  them ;  at  least,  agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  me,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know,  within  a  few  years,  the  tmie  in  which  that  city  was 
built. 

Carthage  existed  a  little  above  seven  hundred  years.^  It  was  de- 
stroyed under  the  consulate  of  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.  Mummius,  the 
603d  year  of  Rome,  8869th  of  the  world,  and  146  before  Christ. 
The  foundation  of  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  at  the  year  of  the  world 

*  TTticB  e(  Carthago  ambsB  inclytce,  ambas  a  Phoenioibns  oondiin ;  ilia  fato  Catonis  maigaUf 
haee  sno. — Pompon.  Mel.  o.  67.  UUca  and  Carthage,  both  famoas,  and  both  built  by  Phoeni- 
ciana ;  the  firtt  rvnowned  by  CaIo'b  fato,  the  laat  by  its  own. 

*  Onr  conntryman  Howel  endearonred  to  reconcile  the  three  different  aeconnte  of  the 
fottndation  of  Carthage  in  the  following  manner.  He  eays,  that  the  town  consisted  of  three 
parta,  tIx.  Cothoo,  or  the  port  and  buildings  adjoining  to  it,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
first  bnilt;  Jlegara,  bnilt  next,  and  in  respect  of  Cotbon  called  the  New  Town,  or  Karthada; 
and  Byrsa,  or  the  eitadel,  bnilt  last  of  all,  and  probably  by  Bido. 

Cothon,  to  agree  with  Appian,  was  built  fifty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy ;  Megara,  to 
correspond  with  EaseUne,  was  built  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  later ;  Byrsa,  to  agree 
-with  Menander,  cited  by  Josephus,  was  built  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  Megara. 

'  LiT.  Spit.  L  U. 
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8158,  wben  Joa«h  was  king  of  Judah,  98  y«ar9  before  the  building  of 
Boine,  and  846  before  our  Saviour. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  i»  aecribed  to  Eliya,  a  Tjrian  princewy 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Dido.^  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  father 
of  the  famous  Jezebel,  called  pi  Scripture  Ethbaal,  was  her  great- 
grandfather. She  married  her  near  relation  Acerbas,  called  otherwise 
Sicharbas  and  Sichaeus,  an  extremely  rich  prince,  and  Pygmalion,  king 
of  Tyre,  was  her  brother.  This  prince,  having  put  Sichseus  to  death, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  immense 
treasures.  Dido  eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her  brother,  by  withdraw- 
ing secretly  with  all  her  dead  husband's  possessions.  After  having 
long  wandered,  she  at  last  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  gulf  where  Utica  stood,  and  in  the  country  of  Africa,  properly 
BO  called,  distant  almost  fifteen  miles  from  Tunis,'  so  famous,  at  this 
time,  for  its  corsairs;  and  there  settled  with  her  few  followers,  after 
having  purchased  some  lands  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.^ 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  invited  by  the  prospect  of  lucre, 
repaired  thither  to  scU  to  these  foreigners  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
shortly  after  incorporated  themselves  with  them.  These  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  thus  gathered  from  different  places,  soon  grew  very  nu- 
merous. The  citizens  of  Utica,  considering  them  as  their  countrymen, 
and  as  descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  deputed  envoys  with 
very  considerable  presents,  and  exhorted  them  to  build  a  city  in  the 
place  where  they  had  first  settled.  The  natives  of  the  country,  from 
the  esteem  and  respect  frequently  shown  to  strangers,  made  them  the 
like  offers.  Thus  M.  things  conspiring  with  Dido's  views,  she  built  her 
city,  which  was  appointed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans  for 
tibe  ground  it  stooa  upon,  and  called  it  Carthada,*  or  Carthage,  a  name 
that  in  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  tongues,  which  have  a  great  affinity, 
signifies  the  New  City.  It  is  said  that,  when  the  foundations  were 
dug,  a  horse's  head  was  found,  which  was  thought  a  good  omen,  and  a 
presage  of  the  future  warlike  genius  of  that  people.^ 

This  princess  was  afterwards  courted  by  larbas,  king  of  Oetulia,  and 
threatened  with  a  war  in  case  of  refusal.     Dido,  who  had  bound  her- 

■  Jastin.  LzyuLo.4,6,6.    App.  4«  Betlo  Pan.  p.  1.    StmK  L  srtt.  p.  881    Patera.  I.  i.  «.  1 

*  One  handred  and  twenty  stadia.  —  Strab.  1.  xir.  p.  687. 

'  Some  authors  say,  that  Dido  pvt  a  trick  «ii  tbe  nativefl,  hj  dMiifng  to  purduMe  of  tbem, 
for  her  intended  settlement,  only  so  mueh  land  as  an  ox's  hide  would  encompaBa.  The 
request  was  thought  too  moderate  to  be  denied.  She  then  out  the  hide  Into  the  smallest 
thongs,  and  with  them  encempaesed  a  large  tract  of  ground,  on  trhtch  she  bqilt  a  eiladel, 
oalled  Byr8a»  from  the  hide.  But  this  tale  ef  the  bide  is  f  enenUly  exploded  by  the  leaned, 
who  obserye,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Bosra,  which  signifies  a  fortifieation,  gare  rtoe  to  tha 
6 reek  word  Byrsa,  which  is  the  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 

•  Kartha  Hadath,  or  Hadtba. 

'  EfTod^re  loco  signnm,  quod  regla  Juno 
Monstrftrat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nam  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  Tictn  per  secula,  gentem. 

Virg.  iBn.  L  L  448. 

The  TyriaMf  landing  near  this  holy  ground* 

And  digging  here,  a  prosperous  omen  found : 

From  under  earth  a  courser's  head  they  drew. 

Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  foresbew ; 

This  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave, 

Of  a  soil  fhutftd,  and  a  people  braye. •»— Diyden. 
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aelf  by  an  oath  not  to  consent  to  a  second  marriage,  being  incapable 
of  violating  the  faith  she  had  sworn  to  Sichssiis,  desired  time  for  deli* 
beration,  and  for  appeasing  the  manes  of  b^  first  husband  by  sacri* 
fice.  Having,  therefore,  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised,  she  ascended  it ; 
and  drawing  out  a  dagger  she  had  concealed  under  ber  robe,  stabbed 
herself  with  it.^ 

Yirgil  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  this  history,  by  supposing  that 
iBneas,  his  hero,  was  contemporary  with  Dido,  thoueh  there  was  an 
interval  of  near  three  centuries  between  the  o»  and  the  other :  the 
era  of  the  building  of  Carthage  bein^  fixed  three  hundred  years  later 
than  the  destmction  of  Troy.  This  hberty  is  very  extmsable  in  a  poet, 
who  is  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  a  luttorian ;  we  admire^ 
with  great  reason,  the  judgment  he  has  shown  in  his  pkn,  when,  to 
interest  the  Romans,  for  whom  he  wrote,  he  has  the  art  of  introducing 
the  implacable  hatred  which  subsisted  between  Oartha^  and  Borne, 
and  ingeniously  deduces  the  original  of  it  from  the  very  remote  founds^ 
tion  of  those  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage,  whose  beginnings,  as  we  have  observed,  were  very  w(';ik, 

Srew  larger  by  insensible  degrees,  in  the  country  where  it  was  founiled. 
at  its  donMnion  was  not  long  confined  to  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  ambitious  city  extended  their  conquests  into  Europe,  by  invading 
Sardinia,  seising  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  and  reducing  almost  all  Spain; 
and,  having  sent  powerful  colonies  every  where,  thej  enjoyed  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas  for  more  than  six  hundred  vears,  and  formed  a  state 
which  was  able  to  dispnte  pre-eminence  with  the  greatest  empires  of 
the  world,  by  their  wealth,  their  commerce,  their  numerous  armies, 
their  formidable  fleets,  and,  above  all,  by  the  courage  and  ability  of 
their  captains.  The  dates  and  circumstances  of  many  of  these  con- 
quests are  little  known ;  I  shall  take  but  a  transient  notice  of  them, 
in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  countries,  which 
will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THB  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  AFRICA. 

Thb  first  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  free  themselves 
firom  the  annual  tribute  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Africans, 
for  the  t^ritory  which  had  be^i  ceded  to  them.^  This  conduct  does 
them  no  honour,  as  the  settlement  was  granted  them  upon  condition 
of  their  paying  a  tribute.     One  would  I^  apt  to  imagine,  that  they 

'  The  story,  as  it  is  told  more  at  large  in  Justin.  1.  Kviii.  o.  6,  is  this.  •<-  larbas,  king  of  the 
Waaritanians,  sending  for  ten  of  the  principal  Garth ariniaas;  demanded  Dido  in  marriage, 
threatening  to  declare  war  against  her  tn  ease  of  a  re£sal.  The  ambassadors,  being  afraid 
to  deliver  the  message  of  larbas,  told  her,  with  Punic  honestj,  that  he  wanted  to  have  some 
person  sent  him,  who  was  capable  of  civilizing  and  polishing  himself  and  his  Africans;  but 
diat  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding  any  Carthaginian,  who  would  be  willing  to  quit  his 
native  place  and  kindred,  for  the  conversation  of  barbarians,  who  were  as  savage  as  the 
wildest  beasts.  Here  the  queen,  with  indignation,  interrupting  them,  and  asking  if  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  refuse  living  in  any  manner  which  might  be  beneficiai  to  their  country,  to 
which  they  owed  even  their  lives,  they  then  delivered  the  king's  message,  and  bade  her  set 
•hem  a  pattern,  and  sacrifice  herself  to  her  country's  weKare.  Dido  being  thus  ensnared, 
called  on  Sichseus  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  answered  that  she  would  go  where  the 
fate  of  her  city  called  her.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  ^e  ascended  the  fatal  pile, 
and  with  her  last  breath  told  the  spectators,  that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had 
ordered  her. 

*  Justin.  L  zijc  0. 1. 
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were  desirous  of  covering  the  obecurit j  of  their  original  by  abolishing 
this  proof  of  it.  But  they  were  not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The 
Africans  had  justice  on  their  side,  and  they  prospered  accordingly,  the 
war  being  terminated  by  the  payment  of  the  tribute. 

The  Carthaginians  afterwards  carried  their  arms  against  the  Moors 
and  Numidians,  and  eained  many  conquests  over  both.^    Being  now 
emboldened  by  these  nappy  successes,  they  shook  off  entirely  the  tri 
bute  which  gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,  and  possessed  themselves 
of  -a  great  part  of  A^ca.^ 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  great  dispute  between  Carthage  and 
Cyrene,  on  account  of  their  respective  limits.^  Cyrene  was  a  very 
powerful  city,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  towards  the  greater 
Syrtis,  and  had  been  built  by  Battus  the  Laced»monian. 

It  was  agreed  on  each  side,  that  two  young  men  should  set  oat  at 
the  same  time  from  each  city,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meetmg 
should  be  the  common  boundair  of  both  states.  The  Carthaginians 
(these  were  two  brothers  named  Philseni^  made  the  most  haste,  and 
their  antagonists,  pretending  that  foul  play  had  been  used,  and  that 
the  two  brothers  above  mentioned  had  set  out  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, refused  to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless  the  two  brothers, 
to  remove  all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing,  would  consent  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  place  where  they  had  met.  They  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  Carthaginians  erected,  on  that  spot,  two  altars  to  their 
memories,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  in  their  city,  and,  from  that 
time,  the  place  was  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philsdni,  Ane  Philaenorum,' 
and  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  which  extended 
from  thence  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

CONQUESTS   OP  THE   CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SARDINIA,   &C. 

HiSTORT  does  not  inform  us  exactly,  either  of  the  time  when  the 
Carthaginians  entered  Sardinia,  or  of  the  manner  they  got  possession 
of  it.  This  island  was  of  great  use  to  them,  and  during  all  their  wars 
supplied  them  abundantly  with  provisions.*  It  is  separated  from  Cor- 
sica by  a  strait  of  about  three  leagues  over.  The  metropolis  of  the 
southern  and  most  fertile  part  of  it,  was  Caralis,  or  Calaris,  now  called 
Cagliari.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  natives  withdrew 
to  the  mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are  almost 
inaccessible,  and  whence  the  enemy  could  not  dislodge  them. 

The  Carthaginians  seized  likewise  on  the  Baleares,  now  called  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca.  Port  Magon,  in  the  latter  island,  was  so  called 
from  Maeo,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  first  made  use  of  and  forti- 
fied it.    It  is  not  known  who  this  Mago  was ;  but  it  is  very  probable 

*  Justin.  1.  six.  o.  S. 

*  Atn  oompalsi  Btipendiam  itrbfa  eonditn  Carthagfoientibus  remittere.— JqbUd.  1.  ziz.  e.  2. 

*  balluflt  de  Bello  Jagurth.  n.  77.    Valer.  Max.  1.  t.  o.  6. 

*  These  pillars  were  not  etanding  in  Strabo's  time.  Some  geographers  think  Areadia  to  be 
the  city  which  was  anciently  called  Philsenorum  Arsa ;  bat  others  believe  it  was  Kaiaa  or 
Tab,  situated  a  little  west  of  Areadia,  in  the  gulf  of  Sidra. 

*  Strab.  L  y.  p.  234.    Diod.  I  t.  p.  296. 
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that  he  was  Hannibal's  brother.^     This  harbour  is,  at  this  day,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  the  Mediterranean. 

These  isles  furnished  the  Carthaginians  with  the  most  expert  slingers 
in  the  world,  who  did  them  great  service  in  battles  and  sieges.^  They 
slung  large  stpnes  of  above  a  pound  weight;  and  sometimes  threw 
leaden  bullets^  with  so  much  violence,  that  they  would  pierce  even  the 
strongest  helmets,  shields,  and  cuirasses;  and  were  so  dexterous  in 
their  aim,  that  they  scarce  ever  missed  the  mark.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  were  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  handle  the  sling ; 
for  which  purpose  their  mothers  placed,  on  the  bough  of  a  high  tree, 
the  piece  of  bread  designed  for  their  children's  breakfast,  who  were 
not  allowed  a  morsel,  till  they  had  brought  it  down  with  their  slin^. 
From  this  practice  these  islands  were  called  Baleares  and  Gymnasise 
by  the  Greeks;*  because  the  inhabitants  used  to  exercise  themselves 
so  early  in  slinging  of  stones.' 

CONQUESTS   OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SPAIN. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  these  conquests,  I  think  it  proper 
to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  Spain. 

§pain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Bostica,  Lusitania,  Tarraconia.* 
Bcstica,  so  called  from  the  river  Bostis,''  was  the  southern  division  of 
it,  and  comprehended  the  present  kingdom  of  Granada,  Andalusia, 
part  of  New  Castile,  and  Estramadura.  Cadiz,  called  by  the  ancients 
Oades,  and  Gadira,  is  a  town  situated  in  a  small  islana  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Andalusia,  about  nine  leagues  from 
Gibraltar.  It  is  well  known  that  Hercules,  having  extended  his  con* 
quests  to  this  place,  halted  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  come  to 
the  extremity  of  the  world.^  He  here  erected  two  pillars  as  monu- 
ments of  his  victories,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  that  age.  The  place 
has  always  retained  the  name,  though  time  has  quite  destroyed  these 
pillars.  Authors  are  divided  in  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  place 
where  these  pillars  were  erected.  Bostica  was  the  most  fruitful,  the 
wealthiest,  and  the  most  populous  part  of  Spain.*    It  contained  two 

*  JAy,  L  xzTiii.  n.  87.  *  niod.  L  ▼.  n.  S98,  and  1.  six.  p.  743.    Ur.  looo  dtato. 

*  Liqaeseit  exoiuso  glaas  foodA,  et  atritu  »lfrU  Telat  igne,  disUlUt;  «.  €.  The  ball,  when 
thrown  from  the  sling,  diuolyes ;  and,  by  the  friction  of  Uie  air,  rane  as  if  i^  was  melted  bj 
^re,  —  Senee.  Nat.  QosDsi. 

«  8crab.  L  iii.  p.  167. 

*  Boehart  derires  the  name  of  these  islands  Arom  two  Phosnleian  words,  Baal-jare,  or  master 
in  the  art  of  slinging.  This  strengthens  the  authority  of  Strabo,  ris.  that  the  inhabitants 
leftmfc  their  art  from  the  Phesnieians,  who  were  once  their  masters.  Z^nr^^v^rat  Sfivnt  Xi* 
ywrf I  —  i^4rovjf9lvvat  xaria^  r^t  v^aut.  And  this  is  Still  more  probable,  when  we  consider 
that  Ijoth  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  excelled  in  this  art  The  Balearian  slings  would 
suinoy  BQ  enemy,  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a  distance.  Bvery  slinger  carried  three  of  them 
in  war.  One  hung  from  the  neck,  a  second  from  the  waist,  and  a  third  was  carried  in  the 
hand.  To  these  giro  me  leare  to  add  two  more  observations,  (foreign  indeed  to  the  present 
purpose,  but  relating  to  these  islands,)  which  I  hope  will  not  be  unentertaining  to  the  reader. 
The  first  is,  that  these  islands  were  once  so  infested  with  rabbits,  that  the  inhabitants  applied* 
to  Rome,  either  for  aid  against  them,  or  otherwise  desired  new  habitations,  itddX^wBat  yJt^ 
§^  rdv  ^fomv  rinav,  those  creatures  having  ejected  them  out  of  their  old  ones.  —  Vide  Strab. 
Plin.  1.  viii.  c  55.  The  second  observation  is,  that  these  islanders  were  not  only  expert 
alingera,  but  likewise  excellent  swimmers ;  which  they  are  to  this  day,  by  the  testimony  of  our 
eonntryman  Biddnlph,  who,  in  his  trarels,  informs  ns,  that  being  becalmed  near  these  islands, 
a  woman  swam  to  him  ont  of  one  of  them,  with  a  baisket  of  fruit  to  selL 

•GlnTer.l.  u.0.3.         '  Gnadalquivir.         •  Strab.  L  iiL  p.  171.        •  Ibid.  p.  189— 14Jl 
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Imndred  citiea,  aikd  was  ijihabited  by  the  Turdetani,  or  Turduli.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Bcetis  stood  three  large  cities ;  Gastolo  towards  the 
source ;  Corduba  lower  down,  the  natire  plac^  of  Lncan  and  the  tvo 
Senecas ;  lastly,  Hispalia.'  Lusitania  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  riyer  Durius,^  and  on  the  south  by  the  riyer 
Anas.^  Between  these  two  rivers  is  the  Tagus.  Lusitania  wsa  what 
is  now  called  Portagtfl,  with  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile. 

Tarraconia  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  is,  the  kingdoms 
of  Murcia  and  Valentia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the 
Asturias,  QalUcia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
two  Gastiles.  Tarraoo,^  a  very  considerable  city,  gave  its  name  to  that 
part  of  Spain,  Pretty  near  it  lay  Barcino.'^  Its  name  gave  rise  to 
the  conjectmre  that  it  was  built  by  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barcha,  father 
of  the  ^eat  Hamiibal.  The  most  renowned  nations  of  Tarraconia 
were  the  Celtiberi,  beyond  the  river  Iberusj*  the  Cantabri,  where 
Biscay  now  lies ;  the  Carpetani,  whose  capital  was  Toledo ;  the  Ovi- 
tani,  &;c. 

Spain,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  peopled  with  a 
martial  race  of  men,  had  sufficient  to  excite  both  the  avarice  and  the 
ambition  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  more  of  a  mercantile  than 
of  a  warlike  dispoeiti<»i,  from  the  very  genius  and  constitution  of  their 
republic.  They  doubtless  knew  that  their  Phoenician  ancestors,  ag 
Diodorus  relates,''  taking  advantage  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the 
Spaniards  with  regard  to  the  immense  riches  which  were  hid  in  the 
bowels  of  their  land,  first  took  from  them  these  precious  treasures  in 
exchange  for  commodities  of  little  value.  They  likewise  foresaw,  that 
if  they  could  once  subdue  this  country,  it  would  furnish  them  aibon- 
dandy  with  well-diseiplined  troops  for  the  eonquests  of  other  nations^ 
as  actually  happened. 

The  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  first  landing  in  Spain,  was  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadii,  who  were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.®  That 
oity,  as  well  as  Utica  and  Carthage,  was  a  colonj  of  Tyre,  and  even 
more  ancient  than  either  of  them.  The  Tyrians  having  built  it,  esta- 
blished there  the  worship  of  Hereulee ;  and  erected  in  his  honour  a 
magnificent  temple,  winch  became  famous  in  after  ages.  The  auece^ 
of  this  first  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians,  made  them  desirous  of 
carrying  their  arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered  Spain,  nor  how 
far  they  extended  their  first  conquests.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
slow  in  the  beginning,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  to  do  with  very  wa^ 
like  nations,  who  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  coo- 
rage.  Nor  could  they  ever  have  accomplished  their  design,  as  Strabo 
observes,^  had  the  Spaniards,  united  in  a  body,  formed  but  one  state, 
and  mutually  assisted  one  another.  But  as  every  district,  every  people, 
were  entirely  detached  from  their  neighbours,  and  had  not  the  least 
correspondence  nor  connexion  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  were 

*  SeTille.  *  Duero.  *  Gn&dius. 

*  Tarragons.  '  Barcelona.  *  Ebro. 

*  laik  r.  p.  312.  •jQftm.LzUT.0.6.   Died.  1.  t.  ]».  300.       •  Lib.  iii  p.  151 
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forced  to  subdue  them  one  after  another.  Thi«  circumstance  occa- 
sioned, on  one  hand,  the  loss  of  Spain ;  but  on  the  other,  protracted 
the  war,  and  made  the  conquest  of  the  country  much  more  difficult ;  * 
accordingly,  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  Spain  was  the  first  pro- 
vince which  the  Romans  invaded  on  the  continent,  it  was  the  last  they 
subdued;^  and  was  not  entirely  subjected  to  their  power,  till  after 
having  made  a  vigorous  opposition  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  of  the 
wars  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal  in  Spain,  which  will  soon 
be  mentioned,  that  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  that  countiy  before  that  period,  and  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain  was  then  unconquered.  But  in  twenty  years 
time  they  completed  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

At  the  time  that  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Phil«norum  Arse,  by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.^  rassing  through  the  strait, 
they  had  conquered  all  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  along  the  ocean, 
as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  hills.  The  coast  which  lies  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean had  been  almost  wholly  subdued  by  them ;  and  it  was  there  they 
had  buih  Carthagena,  and  they  were  masters  of  all  the  country,  as 
far  as  the  river  Iberus,  which  bounded  their  dominions.  Such  was  at 
that  time  the  extent  of  their  eihpire.  In  the  centre  of  the  country, 
some  nations  had  indeed  held  out  against  all  their  efforts,  and  could 
not  be  subdued  by  them. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THB  CARTHAGIKIANS  IN  SICILY* 

Thb  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  in  Sicily  are  more 
known.  I  shall  here  relate  those  which  were  waged  from  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  who  first  prompted  the  Carthaginians  to  carry  their  arms 
into  Sicily,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  This  period  includes  near  two 
hundred  and  twenty  jp^ears,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  8620  to 
8738.  At  the  breakmg  out  of  these  wars,  Syracuse,  the  most  con- 
siderable as  well  as  most  powerful  city  of  Sicily,  had  invested  Gelon, 
Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  three  brothers  who  succeeded  one  another, 
with  a  sovereign  power.  After  their  deaths,  a  democracy  or  popular 
government  was  established  in  that  city,  and  subsisted  above  sixty 
years.  From  this  time  the  two  Dionysiuses,  Timoleon,  and  Agatho- 
cles,  bore  the  sway  in  Syracuse.  Pyrrhus  was  afterwards  invited  into 
Sicily,  but  he  kept  possession  of  it  only  a  few  years.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Sicily  during  the  wars  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat. 
They  will  give  us  great  light  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 

g'nians  at  the  time  that  they  began  to  bo  engaged  in  war  with  the 
omans. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  considerable  island  in  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.     It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  Tri- 

*  Saeh  a  diTisioD  of  BritalD  retarded,  and  at  the  mmdo  time  faeilitated^  the  oonqaest  of  it 
to  tbe  Bomani.    Dam  singali  pagnanty  anlTersi  Tincootar.  —  TaciL 

*  Hlflpania  jnima  Romaale  inita  ProTinciamm  quia  qnidem  oontinentifl  tAnt,  poalrema  oin. 
Qiam  perdomita  est.  — Lir.  1.  xzriiL  n.  12. 

*  Folybw  L  iiL  p.  192, 1.  L  p.  •. 
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naoria  and  Triquetra.  The  eastern  side,  which  faces  the  Ionian  or 
Grecian  sea,  extends  from  Cape  Pachynum^  to  Peloru^).^  The  most 
celebrated  cities  on  this  coast  are  Syracuse,  Tauromeniiim,  and  Mes- 
Bana.  The  northern  coast,  which  looks  towards  Italy,  reaches  from 
Cape  Pelorum  to  Cape  Lilybseum.^  The  most  noted  cities  on  this 
coast  are  Mylae,  Hymera,  Panormus,  Eryx,  Motya,  Lilybaeum.  The 
southern  coast,  which  lies  opposite  to  Africa,  extends  from  Cape  Lily- 
baeum to  Pachynum«  The  most  remarkable  cities  on  this  coast  are 
Selinus,  Agrigentnm,  Gela,  and  Camarina.  This  island  is  separated 
from  Italy  by  a  strait,  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  over, 
and  called  the  Faro,  or  Strait  of  Messina,  from  its  contiguity  to  that 
city.  The  passage  from  Lilybseum  to  Africa*  is  about  1500.  furlongs, 
that  is  about  seventy-five  leagues/ 

The  period  in  which  the  Carthaginians  first  carried  their  arms  into 
Sicily  is  not  exactly  known.'  All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  they  were 
already  possessed  of  some  part  of  it  at  the  time  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans ;  the  same  year  that  the  kings  were  expelled, 
and  consuls  appointed  in  their  room,  viz.  twenty-eight  years  before 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  This  treaty,  which  is  the  first  we  find  men- 
tioned to  have  been  made  between  these  two  nations,  speaks  of  Africa 
and  Sardinia  as  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians ;  whereas  the  conven- 
tions, with  regard  to  Sicily,  relate  only  to  those  parts  of  the  island 
which  were  subject  to  them.  By  this  treaty  it  is  expressly  stipulated, 
that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  allies  shall ,  sail  beyond  the  Fair 
Promontory,'  which  was  very  near  Carthage ;  and  that  such  merchants 
as  shall  resort  to  this  city  for  trafiic,  shall  pay  only  certain  duties,  as 
are  settled  in  it.^ 

It  appears  by  the  same  treaty,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  exclude  the  Romans  from  all  the  countries  subject  to 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  transacting  in  them ; 
as  though  the  Carthaginians,  even  at  that  time,  had  taken  umbrage 
at  the  rising  power  of  the  Romans,  and  already  harboured  in  their 
breasts  the  secret  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  that  were  one  day  to 
burst  out  in  long  and  cruel  wars,  and  a  mutual  hatred  and  animosity, 
which  nothing  could  extinguish  but  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  contending 
powers. 

Some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  first  treaty,  the  Carthagi- 
nians mado,  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.'  This  prince, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks, 
I 

'  Passaro.  "  H  Faro.  •  Cape  B060.  *  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  267. 

'  This  IB  Strabo's  o&lculation ;  but  there  muBt  be  a  mistake  in  the  numeral  ofaaraelerSf  and 
what  he  immediately  subjoins,  is  a  proof  of  this  mistake.  He  says,  that  a  man,  whose  eye- 
sight was  goodf  might,  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  count  the  ressels  that  came  out  of  the  port 
of  Carthage.  Is  it  possible  that  the  eye  can  carry  so  far  as  60  or  75  leagues  f  This  passage 
of  8tra>bo,  therefore,  must  be  thus  eorrected.  The  passage  from  Lilybaeum  to  Aftiea  is  only 
26  leagues. 

<  A.  M.  3501.  A.  Carth.  843.  Rome,  245.  Ant  J.  0.  503.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  245,  et  seq. 
Edit  Gronor. 

^  The  reason  of  this  restraint,  aecording  to  Polybius,  was  the  nnwiUingness  of  the  Car* 
thaginians  to  let  the  Romans  hare  any  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lay  more  to  the 
pouth,  in  order  that  this  enterprising  people  might  not  hear  of  their  fertility.  —  Polyb.  L  iii 
9.  247.    Edit  Qronor. 

Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  246.  •  A.  M.  2520.    Ant  J.  C.  484.    Diod.  1.  zl  p.  1, 16,  and  22. 
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whom  he  considered  as  his  irreconcilable  enemies,  thougbt  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise  without  the  assistance 
of  Carthage,  whose  power  was  formidable  even  at  that  time.  The 
Carthaginians,  who  always  kept  in  view  the  design  they  entertained 
of  seizing  upon  the  remainder  of  Sicily,  eagerly  embraced  the  favour- 
able opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  for  completing  the  reduc- 
tion of  it.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded,  wherein  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Carthagimans  were  to  invade,  with  all  their  forces,  those 
Greeks  who  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  should 
inarch  in  person  against  Greece  itself. 

The  preparations  for  this  war  lasted  three  years.  The  land  army 
amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand small  vessels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the  most  experienced  cap- 
tain of  his  age,  sailed  from  Carthage  with  this  formidable  army.  He 
landed  at  Palermo,^  and,  after  refreshing  his  troops,  he  marched 
agamst  Hymera,  a  city  not  far  distant  from  Palermo,  and  laid  siege 
to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded  in  it,  seeing  himself  very  much  strait- 
ened, sent  to  Gelon,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Syracuse.  He  flew 
immediately  to  his  relief  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
horse.  BBs  arrival  infused  new  courage  into  the  besieged,  who,  from 
that  time,  made  a  very  vigorous  defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  stratagems.  A  courier 
was  brought  to  him,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Selinuntum,  a  city 
of  Sicily,  with  a  letter  for  Hamilcar,  to  inform  him  of  the  day  when 
he  might  expect  the  cavalry,  which  he  had  requested.  Gelon  drew  out 
an  eq^  number  of  his  own  troops,  and  sent  them  from  his  camp  about 
the  time  agreed  on.  These  bein^  admitted  into  the  enemy's  camp,  aa 
coming  from  Selinuntum,  rushed  upon  Hamilcar,  killed  him,  and  set 
fire  to  his  ships.  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Gelon  attacked  with  all 
his  forces  the  Carthaginians^  who  at  first  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
But  when  the  news  of  their  general's  death  was  brought  them,  and 
they  saw  all  their  fleet  in  a  blaze,  their  courage  failed  them,  and  they 
fied.  And  now  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued ;  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  being  slain.  The  rest  of  the  army,  having  retired 
to  a  place  where  they  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  could  not  make  a 
long  defence,  and  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  battle 
was  fought  on  the  very  day  of  the  famous  action  of  Thefmopylse,  in 
which  th\ee  hundred  Spartans,*  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  dis- 
puted Xerxes's  entrance  into  Greece. 

When  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage  of  the  entire  defeat 
of  the  army,  consternation,  grief^  and  despair,  threw  the  whole  city 
into  such  a  confusion  and  alarm  as  are  not  to  be  expressed.  It  was 
imagmed  that  the  enemy  were  already  at  the  gates.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, in  great  reverses  of  fortune,  always  lost  their  courage,  and  sunk 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Immediately  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
Gelon,  by  which  they  desired  peace  upon  any  terms.     He  heard  their 

'  This  eifey  U  oaUed  in  Latin  Panormas. 

*  B«flideg  the  300  Spartans,  the  ThesBians,  a  people  of  Boeotia,  to  the  number  of  700,  fongiir 
■Ad  died  with  Leonidaa  in  thU  memorable  battle.— Herod.  L  tIL  c.  203— 2S2. 
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envoys  with  great  humanity.  The  complete  victory  he  had  gained,  sc 
far  from  making  him  haughty  and  untractable,  had  only  increased  Ks 
modesty  and  clemency  even  towards  the  enemy.  He  therefore  granted 
them  a  peace  without  any  other  condition  than  their  paying  two  thou- 
sand talents  ^  towards  the  expense  of  the  war.  He  likewise  required 
them  to  build  two  temples,  where  the  treaty  of  this  peace  ahould  be 
deposited,  and  exposed  at  all  times  to  public  view.  The  Carthaginians 
did  not  think  this  a  dear  purchase  of  a  peace,  that  was  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  affairs,  and  which  they  hardly  durst  hope  for. 
Gisco,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  pursuant  to  the  unjust  custom  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, of  ascribing  to  the  general  the  ill  success  of  a  war,  and 
making  him  bear  the  blame  of  it,  was  punished  for  his  father's  misfor- 
tune, and  sent  into  banishment.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  Selinuntum,  a  city  of  Sicily. 

Gelon,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  convened  the  people,  and  invited 
all  the  citizens  to  appear  under  arms.  He  himself  entered  the  assem- 
bly unarmed,  and  without  his  guards,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the 
whole  conduct  of  his  life.  His  speech  met  with  no  other  interruption 
than  the  public  testimonies  which  were  given  him  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. So  far  from  being  treated  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppressor 
of  his  country's  liberty,  he  was  considered  as  its  benefactor  and  deli- 
verer;* all,  with  a  unanimous  voice,  proclaimed  him  king;  and  the 
crown  was  bestowed,  after  his  death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,' 
where  Nicias  perished  with  his  whole  fleet,  the  Segestans,  who  had  d^ 
clared  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  fearing  the 
resentment  of  their  enemies,  and  being  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinuntum,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  themselves 
and  city  under  their  protection.  At  Carthage,  the  people  debated 
some  time  what  course  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  affair 
meeting  with  great  difficulties.  On  one  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were 
very  desirous  to  possess  themselves  of  a  city,  which  lay  so  conveniesit 
for  them ;  on  the  other,  they  dreaded  the  powers  and  forces  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  had  so  lately  cut  to  pieces  a  numerous  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  become,  by  so  splendid  a  victory,  more  formidable  than 
ever.  At  last  the  lust  of  empire  prevailed,  and  the  Segestans  were 
promised  succours. 

The  coiMuct  of  this  war  wafl  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  at  that 
time  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state,  bein?  one  of 
the  suffetes.  He  was  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Hymera,  and  son  of  Gisco,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  exile.  He  left  Carthage,  animated  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  revenging  his  family  and  country,  and  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace 
of  the  last  defeat.  He  had  a  very  great  army,  as  well  as  fleet,  under 
his  command.  He  landed  at  a  place  called  the  Well  of  Lilybssum^ 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  city,  afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot.    His 

*■  An  attie  siWer  tolent,  Moording  to  Dr.  BonMrd,  ii  £206  6«. ;  eonaequratly  2000  telentt  ii 
£412,500,  or  $1,881,500. 

•  A.  M.  3592.  A.  Cwth.  434.  A.  Romo»  836.  Ant  J.  0.  413.  Diod.  L  ziiL  p.  169*-in, 
179—186. 
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first  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Selinimtum.  The  attack  and  defence 
were  equally  Tigorons,  the  very  women  diowing  a  resolution  and 
bravery  above  their  sez«  The  city,  after  making  a  long  resistance, 
was  tuLon  by  storm,  and  the  plundi^  of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers. 
The  victor  exercised  the  most  horrid  cmelties,  without  showing  the 
least  regard  either  to  age  or  sex.  He  permitted  such  inhabitants  as 
had  fled,  to  return  to  the  city  after  it  had  been  dismantled,  and  to  till 
the  lands,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians. 
This  city  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years* 

Hymera,  which  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise  by  storm,  after 
being  more  cruelly  treated  than  Selinuntum,  was  entirely  razed,  two 
huniked  and  forty  years  from  its  foundation.  He  forced  three  thoa- 
sand  prisoners  to  undergo  every  kind  of  ignominious  punishment,  and 
at  last  murdered  them  on  the  very  spot  where  his  grandfather  had 
been  killed  by  Gelon's  cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  his  manes  by  the 
blood  of  these  unhappy  victims. 

These  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage,  on 
which  occasion  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him 
with  the  most  joyful  acclamations. 

These  successes  reinflamed  the  desire  and  revived  the  design,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  ever  entertained,  of  making  themselves  masters 
of  all  Sicily.^  Three  years  after,  they  appointed  Hannibal  their  gene- 
ral a  second  time,  and  on  his  pleading  his  great  age,  and  refusing  the 
command  of  this  war,  they  gave  him  for  lieutenant  Imilcon,  son  of 
Hanno,  of  the  same  family.  The  preparations  for  this  war  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  great  design  which  the  Carthaginians  had  formed. 
The  fleet  and  army  were  soon  ready,  and  set  out  for  Sicily.  The 
number  of  their  forces,  according  to  Tim»us,  amounted  to  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  according  to  Ephorus,  to  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  enemy,  on  their  side,  were  prepared  to 
give  the  Carthaginians  a  warm  reception.  The  Syracusans  had  sent 
to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to  levy  f(»rces  among  them,  and  to  all  the 
dties  of  Sicily,  to  exhort  them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in 
defence  of  their  liberties. 

Agrigentum  expected  to  feel  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy.  This  city 
was  immensely  rich,^  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  situated,  as  were 
Hymera  and  Selinuntum,  on  that  coast  of  Sicily  which  faces  Africa. 
Accordingly,  Hannibal  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  this  city. 
Imagining  that  it  was  impregnable,  except  on  one  side,  he  directed  lus 

'  Diod.  L  ziii.  p.  201~20S,  206-^211,  226— 23L 

'  The  rerj  sepalcbml  monameoto  showed  tbe  magaifioenee  sod  luzory  of  thie  city,  they 
being  adorned  with  tbe  gtatnes  of  birds  and  horses.  Bat  the  wealth  and  boundless  genero- 
sity of  Gelliar,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is  almost  incredible.  He  entertained  the  people  with 
spectacles  and  feasts ;  and,  daring  a  famine,  prerented  the  eitisens  from  dying  with  hanger ; 
be  gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  rescued  the  unfortunate  from  want  and  despair ;  he 
bad  baili  booses  in  the  city  and  eonntry,  pnrposely  for  the  accommodation  nf  strangers,  whom 
he  usually  dismiased  with  handsome  presents.  Five  hundred  shipwreeked  eitisens  of  Gela, 
applying  to  him,  were  bounUfully  relieved,  and  every  man  supplied  with  a  cloak  and  coat  out 
of  his  wardrobe. — Diod.  1.  xiiL  Valer.  Max.  I.  iv.  c.  ult  Empedodes  the  philosopher,  bom 
i&  Agrigentnm,  has  a  memorable  saying  concerning  his  fellow-oitisens,  that  the  Agrigentines 
flquaadered  their  money  so  excessively  every  day,  as  if  they  expected  it  could  never  be  ez- 
luHiated;  and  built  with  such  solidity  and  magniiloeBce,  as  if  they  thought  they  should  liv* 
for  «ver. 
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whole  force  to  that  quarter.  He  threw  up  banks  and  terraces  as  high  as 
the  \^'alls,  and  made  use,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  rubbish  and  fragments 
of  the  tombs  standing  round  the  city,  which  he  had  demolished  &r 
that  purpose.  Soon  after,  the  plague  infected  the  army,  and  swept 
away  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  general  himself.  The 
Carthaginians  interpreted  this  disaster  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
gods,  who  revenged  in  this  manner  the  injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose 

f  hosts  many  fancied  they  had  seen  stallung  before  them  in  the  night 
To  more  tombs  were  therefore  demolished ;  prayers  were  ordered  to 
be  made,  according  to  the  practice  of  Carthage ;  a  child  was  sacrificed 
to  Saturn,  in  compliance  with  a  most  inhumanly  superstitious  custom; 
and  many  victims  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

The  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  several  advantages,  were  at 
last  so  pressed  by  famine,  that  all  hopes  of  relief  seeming  desperate, 
they  resolved  to  abandon  the  city.  The  following  night  was  fixed  on 
for  this  purpose.  The  reader  will  naturally  imagine  to  himself  die 
grief  with  which  these  miserable  people  must  be  seized,  on  their  being 
forced  to  leave  their  houses,  their  rich  possessions,  and  their  country ; 
but  life  was  still  dearer  to  them  than  all  these.  Never  was  a  more 
melancholy  spectacle  seen.  To  omit  the  rest,  a  crowd  of  women, 
bathed  in  tears,  were  seen  dragging  after  them  their  helpless  infanta, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  victor.  But  the 
most  grievous  circumstance,  was  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  aged  and  sick,  who  were  unable  either  to  fly  or  to 
make  the  least  resistance.  The  unhappy  exiles  arrived  at  Gela,  which 
was  the  nearest  city  in  their  way,  and  there«received  all  the  comforts 
they  could  expect  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced. 

In  the  mean  time  Imilcon  entered  the  city,  and  murdered  all  who 
were  found  in  it.  The  plunder  was  immense,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Sicily,  which  contained 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  had  never  been  besieged,  nor 
consequently  plundered  before.  A  numberless  multitude  of  pictures^ 
vases,  and  statues  of  all  kinds  were  found  here,  the  citizens  h&v^g  aa 
exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Among  other  curiosities,  was  the 
famous  bull  of  Phalaris,^  which  was  sent  to  Carth^e. 

The  siege  of  Agrigentum  had  lasted  eight  months.  Imilcon  made 
his  forces  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  it,  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary refreshment ;  and  left  this  city,  after  laying  it  entirely  in  ruiii9, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  He  afterward  besieged  Grela,  and 
took  it,  notwithstanding  the  succours  which  were  brought  by  Dionysins 
the  Tyrant,  who  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  Syracuse.  Imil- 
con ended  the  war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius.  The  conditions  of  it 
were,  that  the  Carthaginians,  besides  their  ancient  a<x)uisitions  is 
Sicily,  should  still  possess  the  country  of  the  Sicanians,^  SelinuntiuDf 
Agrigentum,  and  Hymera;  as  likewise  that  of  Gela  and  Camaniui, 
with  leave  for  the  inhabitants  to  reside  in  their  respective  dismantled 

*  This  bull,  with  other  spoils  here  taken,  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Agrigentices  bf 
Scipio,  when  he  took  Carthage,  in  the  third  Punic  war.  —  Cio.  L  iv.  in  Verrenii  c  33. 

*  The  Sicanians  and  Sicilians  were  anciently  two  distinct  people. 
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dties,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute  to  Carthage ;  that  the 
Leontines,  the  Messenians,  and  all  the  Sicilians,  should  retain  their 
own  laws,  and  preserve  their  libertj  and  independence ;  lastly,  that 
the  Syracusans  should  still  continue  subject  to  Dionysius.  After  this 
trealy  was  concluded,  Imilcon  returned  to  Carthage,  where  the  plague 
still  made  dreadful  havoc. 

Dionysius  had  concluded  the  late  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  get  time  to  establish  his  new  authority,  and  make 
the  necessary  preparaticms  for  the  war  which  he  meditated  against 
them.^  As  he  was  very  sensible  how  formidable  these  people  were,  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  enable  himself  to  invade  them  with  sue- 
cees,  and  his  design  was  wonderfully  well  seconded  bv  the  zeal  of  his 
subjects.  The  fame  of  this  prince,  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  distin- 
guish himself,  the  charms  of  gain,  and  the  prospects  of  the  rewards 
which  he  promised  those  who  should  show  the  greatest  industry,  invited 
from  all  quarters  into  Sicily,  the  most  able  artists  and  workmen  at  that 
time  in  the  world.  All  Syracuse  now  became  in  a  manner  an  immense 
workshop,  in  every  part  of  which  men  were  seen  making  swords,  hel- 
mets, shields,  and  military  engines,  and  preparing  all  things  necessary 
for  building  ships  and  fitting  out  fleets.  The  invention  of  vessels  with 
five  benches  of  oars  (or  quinqtiereme9)  was  at  that  time  very  recent ; 
for,  till  then,  those  with  three  alone  had  been  used.^ 

Dionysius  animated  the  workmen  by  his  presence,  and  by  the  ap- 
plauses he  gave,  and  the  bounty  which  he  bestowed  seasonably ;  but 
chiefly  by  his  popular  and  engaging  behaviour,  which  excited,  more 
strongly  than  any  other  conduct,  the  industry  and  ardour  of  the  work- 
men,^ the  most  excellent  of  whom,  in  every  art,  had  frequently  the 
honour  to  dine  with  him. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  a  great  number  of  forces  had  been 
levied  in  difierent  countries,  he  called  me  Syracusans  together,  laid  his 
designs  before  them,  and  represented  to  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  professed  enemies  of  the  Greeks ;  that  they  had  'no  less  in 
view  than  the  invasion  of  all  Sicily,  the  subjecting  of  all  the  Grecian 
Cities ;  and  that,  in  case  their  progress  was  not  checked,  the  Syracu- 
sans themselves  would  soon  be  attacked ;  that  the  reason  why  the  Car- 
thaginians did  not  attempt  any  enterprise,  and  continued  inactive,  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  plague  among  them, 
which,  he  observed,  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  Syracusans. 
Though  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  were  equally  odious  to  Syracuse, 
yet  the  hatred  the  people  bore  to  the  Carthaginians  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations,  and  every  one,  guided  more  by  the  views  of  an 
interested  policy,  than  by  the  dictates  of  justice,  received  the  speech 
with  applause.  Upon  this,  without  the  least  complaint  made,  or  any 
declaration  of  war,  Dionysius  gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace  the 
persons  and  possessions  of  the  Carthaginians.  Great  numbers  of  them 
resided  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  traded  there  on  the  faith  of 
treaties.     The  common  people  ran  to  their  houses,  plundered  their 

"A.M.S'iOO.    A.  Garth.  442.    A.  Rome,  844.    AxitJ.C.404w    Dion.l.zir.p.268-n8. 
*  Triremet.  *  Honoa  allt  artei. 
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effects,  and  pretended  thej  were  sufficiently  authorised  to  exerciie 
every  ignominy,  and  inflict  every  kind  of  punishment  on  them,  for  the 
<»raeltieB  they  had  exercised  against  the  natives  of  the  country.  And 
this  horrid  example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed  through- 
out the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  was  the  bloody  signal  of  the  war 
which  was  declared  against  them.  Dionysius  having  thus  begun  to  do 
himself  justice,  (in  his  way,)  sent  deputies  to  Carthage,  to  require  them 
to  restore  all  the  Sicilian  cities  to  their  liberties ;  ^nA  that  otherwise 
all  the  Carthaginians  found  in  them  should  be  treated  as  ene^iies. 
This  news  spread  a  general  alarm  in  Carthage,  especially  when  they 
reflected  on  the  sad  oondition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  which  was 
the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily ;  and  pushed  the  siege  on 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Imilcon,  the  Carthagi- 
nian  admiral,  to  relieve  it.  He  brought  forward  his  en^nes,  battered 
the  place  with  his  battering  rams,  advanced  towers  six  stories  high  te 
the  wall,  rolled  upon  wheels,  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their  houses; 
and  from  these  he  greatly  annoyed  the  besieged  with  furious  volleyi 
of  arrows  and  stones  sent  from  his  catapultaa,  an  engjuae  at  that  time 
of  late  invention.^  At  last  the  city,  after  a  lon^  and  vigorous  defencci 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to  the  sword, 
those  excepted  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  The  plunder  of  it 
was  abandoned  to  the  soldiers ;  and  Dionysius,  leaving  a  strong  garri- 
son and  a  trusty  governor  in  it,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

The  following  year  Imilcon,  being  appointed  one  of  the  suflTetes,  i^ 
turned  to  Sicily  with  a  far  greater  army  than  before.'^  He  landed  at 
Palermo,^  took  several  cities,  and  recovered  Motya  by  force  of  anD& 
Animated  by  these  successes,  he  advanced  towards  Syracuse,  with  a 
design  to  besiege  it ;  marching  his  infantrv  by  land^  while  his  fleets 
imder  the  command  of  Mago,  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  arrival  of  Imilcon  threw  the  Syracusans  into  great  constematioii. 
Above  two  hundred  ships,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  a<l> 
vancing  in  good  order,  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph  the  gpreat  harboar, 
being  followed  by  five  hundred  barks.  At  the  same  time  the  Ia&4 
armv,  consisting,  according  to  some  authors,  of  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  foot,^  and  three  thousand  horse,  was  seen  marching  forward  oi 
the  other  side  of  the  dty.  Imilcon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  very  temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  encamped,  at  twelve  furlongs,  or 
ftbout  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  the  city.  Marching  up  to  it,  Iimlcon 
offered  battle  to  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  care  to  accept  the  ckslr 
lenge.  Imilcon,  satisfied  at  his  having  extorted  from  the  SyracusaoB 
this  confession  of  their  own  weakness  and  his  superiority,  returned  to  his 
camp,  not  doubting  but  he  should  soon  be  master  of  the  city,  oon^dering 
it  already  as  a  certain  prey,  which  could  not  possibly  escape  him.  For 
thirty  days  together,  be  laid  waste  the  neighbourhood  about  Syraeuse^ 

*  The  earioQB  reader  irfU  And  a  very  parti««ltf  aeoounl  of  It  la  »  wbaeqiMnt  pwt  eC  ttk 
work. 

*  Diod.  L  xir.  p.  279—295.    JuBtin.  L  xix.  o.  2,  3.  '  Paaoramni. 

*  Some  authors  say  but  thirty  thousand  foot,  which  is  the  more  probable  account  ai  th* 
fleet  which  blocked  up  the  town  by  sea  was  so  formidable. 
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and  ruined  the  irhole  country.  He  possessed  hunself  of  the  suburb 
of  Acradina,  and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
To  fortify  his  camp,  he  beat  down  the  tombs  which  stood  round  the 
city,  and,  among  others,  that  of  Gelon  and  his  wife  Demarata,  which 
was  exceeding  magnificent. 

But  these  successes  were  not  lasting.  All  the  splendour  of  this  anti- 
cipated triumph  yanished  in  a  moment,  and  taught  mankind,  says  Dio- 
dorus,  that  the  proudest  mortal,  blasted  sooner  or  later  by  a  superior 
power,  shall  be  forced  to  confess  his  own  weakness.  While  Imiloon, 
now  master  of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  expected  to  finish  his 
conquests  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distemper  seised 
his  army,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now  the  midst  of 
summer,  and  the  beat  that  year  was  excessive.  The  infection  be^n 
among  the  Africans,  multitudes  of  whom  died,  without  any  possibiHty 
of  their  being  relieved.  Care  was  taken  at  first  to  inter  the  dead ; 
but  the  number  increased  daily,  and,  the  infection  spreading  very  fast, 
the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the  sick  could  have  no  assistance.  This 
plague  was  attended  with  very  uncommon  symptoms,  such  as  violent 
dysenteries,  raring  fevers,  burning  entrails,  acute  pains  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  The  infected  were  even  seized  with  madness  and  fury, 
00  that  they  would  fall  upon  any  person  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
tear  them  to  pieces. 

Dionysius  did  not  lose  this  favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  the 
enemy.  Imilccm's  army,  being  more  than  half  conquered  by  the 
plague,  could  make  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  Carthagiuian  ships 
were  almost  all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The  inhabitants  in  general  of 
Syracuse,  their  old  men,  women  and  children,  came  pouring  out  of  the 
city,  to  behold  an  event,  which  to  them  appeared  miraculous.  With 
hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  their  city, 
for  having  revenged  the  sanctity  of  temples  and  tombs,  which  had 
been  so  brutally  violated  by  these  barbarians.  Night  coming  on,  both 
parties  retired,  when  Imileon,  taking  the  opportunity  of  this  short 
sospension  of  hoetilities,  sent  to  Dionysius  for  leave  to  carry  back  with 
him  the  small  remains  of  his  shattered  army,  with  an  ofier  of  three 
hundred  talents,'  which  was  all  the  specie  he  had  then  left.  Fermis- 
«Ton  only  could  be  obtained  for  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  Imilcon 
stole  away  in  the  night,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. 

In  such  unhappy  drcumstances  did  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  a 
few  days  before  had  been  so  proud  and  haughty,  retire  from  Syracuse. 
Bitterly  bewailing  his  own  fate,  but  most  of  all  that  of  his  country, 
he,  witib  the  most  insolent  fury,  accused  the  gods  as  the  sole  authors 
of  his  misfortunes.  "  The  enemy,"  continued  he,  **  may  indeed  rejoice 
at  our  misery,  but  have  no  reason  to  glory  in  it.  We  return  victorious 
over  the  Syraeusans,  and  are  defeated  by  the  plague  alone.  No  part," 
added  he,  ^^  of  the  disaster  touches  me  so  much  as  my  surviving  so  many 
gallant  men,  and  being  reserved,  not  for  the  comforts  of  life,  but  to 
be  the  sport  of  so  dire  a  calamity.     However,  siuce  I  brought  back 

*  About  $274,890. 
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the  miserable  remainB  of  an  army  which  have  been  committed  to  mj 
care,  I  now  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  follow  the  brave  soldiers  who 
lie  dead  before  Syracuse,  and  show  my  country,  that  I  did  not  survive 
them  out  of  a  fondness  of  life,  but  merely  to  preserve  the  troops  which 
had  escaped  the  plague  from  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  to  which  my  more 
early  death  would  have  abandoned  them." 

Being  now  arrived  in  Carthage,  which  he  found  overwhelmed  widi 
grief  and  despair,  he  entered  his  house,  shut  his  doors  i^ainst  the  citi- 
sens,  and  even  his  own  children,  and  then  gave  himself  the  fatal  stroke, 
in  compliance  with  a  practice  to  which  the  heathens  falsely  gave  the 
name  of  courage,  thpugh  it  was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  cowardly 
despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy  city  did  not  stop  here ;  for  the 
Africans,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  borne  an  implacable  hatred 
to  thcw  Carthaginians,  being  now  exasperated  to  fury,  because  their 
countrymen  hM  been  left  behind  and  exposed  to  the  murdering  sword 
of  the  Syracusans,  assemble  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  sound  ihe 
alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after  seizing  upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to 
Carthage,  to  the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  citizens  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  This  new  incident  wu 
considered  by  them  as  the  sad  effect  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  which 
pursued  the  guilty  wretches  even  to  Carthage.  As  its  inhabitants, 
especially  in  all  public  calamities,  carried  their  superstition  to  the 

greatest  excess,  their  first  care  was  to  appease  the  offended  gods, 
eres  and  Proserpine  were  deities  who,  tUl  that  time,  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  atone  for  the  ontn^e  which  had  been 
done  them,  in  the  plundering  of  their  temples,  magnificent  statnes  were 
erected  to  their  honour ;  priests  were  selected  from  among  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  city ;  sacrifices  and  victims,  according  to 
the  Greek  ritual,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  were  offered  up  to  them; 
in  a  word,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  be  thought  conducive  in 
any  manner  to  appease  those  angry  goddesses,  and  to  merit  thdr 
favour.  After  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was  the  next  object  of 
their  care.  Happily  for  the  Carthaginians,  this  numerous  army  had 
no  leader,  but  was  like  a  body  uninformed  with  a  soul ;  no  provisions 
or  military  engines ;  no  discipline  or  subordinati<Hi  were  seen  among 
them,  every  man  setting  himself  up  for  a  general,  or  claiming  an  inde- 
pendence &om  the  rest.  Divisions,  therefore,  arising  in  this  rabble 
of  an  army,  and  the  famine  increasing  daily,  the  individuals  of  it  with- 
drew to  their  respective  homes,  and  delivered  Carthage  from  a  dreadful 
alarm. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  discouraged  by  their  late  disaster,  but 
continued  their  enterprises  on  Sicily.  Mago,  their  general,  and  one 
of  the  suffetes,  lost  a  great  battle,  m  which  he  was  slain.  The  Cai^ 
thaginian  chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted,  on  condition 
of  their  evacuating  all  Sicily,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
They  pretended  to  accept  the  terms ;  but  representing  that  it  was  not 
m  their  power  to  deliver  up  the  cities,  without  first  obtaining  an  ordei 
from  their  republic,  they  obtained  so  long  a  truce,  as  gave  them  time 
sufficient  for  sending  to  Carthage.     They  took  advantage  of  this  in- 
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leTval,  to  raise  and  discipline  new  troops,  over  which  Mago,  son  of  him 
who  hdd  heen  lately  killed,  was  appointed  general.  He  was  very 
young,  but  o1^  great  abilities  and  reputation.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  Sicily,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  gave  Dionysius  battle ;  in 
which  Leptinus,^  one  of  the  generals  of  the  latter,  was  killed,  and  up- 
wards of  fourteen  thousand  Syracusans  left  dead  on  the  field.  By 
this  victory  the  Carthaffinians  obtained  an  honourable  peace,  which 
left  them  in  possession  of  all  they  had  in  Sicily,  and  even  the  addition 
of  some  strongholds,  besides  a  thousand  talents,^  which  were  paid  to 
them  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

About  this  time  a  law  was  enacted  at  Carthage,  by  which  its  inhab- 
itants were  forbid  to  learn  to  write  or  speak  the  Greek  language ;  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy, 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writinc.^  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
treachery  of  a  Carthaginian,  who  had  written  in  Greek  to  Dioi^jTsius, 
to  give  him  advice  of  tiie  departure  of  the  army  from  Carthage. 

Carthage  had  soon  after  another  calamity  to  struggle  with.^  The 
plague  spread  in  the  city,  and  made  terrible  havoc.  Panic  terrors, 
and  violent  fits  of  frenzy,  seized  on  a  sudden  the  heads  of  the  distem* 
pered ;  who,  sallying  sword  in  hand  out  of  their  houses,  as  if  the 
enemy  had  taken  the  city,  killed  or  wounded  all  who  unhappily  came 
in  their  way.  The  Africans  and  Sardinians  would  very  willingly  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  shake  oS  a  yoke  which  was  so  hateful  to 
them ;  but  both  were  subjected,  and  reduced  to  their  aUegiance.  Dio- 
nysius formed  at  this  time  an  enterprise  in  Sicily,  with  the  same  views, 
which  was  equally  unsuccessful.^  He  died,  some  time  after,  and  was 
Bttooeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  first  treaty  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians concluded  with  the  Romans.  There  was  another,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Orosius,  was  concluded  in  the  402d  year  of  the  foundation 
of  Borne,  and  consequently  about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of. 
This  second  treaty  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  first,  except  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Utica  were  expressly  comprehended  in  it,  and 
joined  with  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Syracuse  was  involved  in 
great  troubles.*    Dionysius  the  younger,  who  had  been  expelled,  re 
stored  himself  by  force  of  arms,  and  exercised  great  cruelties  there. 
One  part  of  the  citizens  implored  the  aid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the 

«  Tbia  Leptiniu  wm  brotber  (o  DionjaioB.  *  Abont  $914,640. 

•  Jiutin.  L  XX.  e.  6.  •  Dlod.  1.  xr.  p.  344. 

•  Tbifl  is  the  Dionysiiu  who  invited  PUto  to  bia  court;  and  wbo,  being  afterwards  offended 
with  bis  freedom,  sold  bim  for  a  slave.  Some  philosophers  came  from  Greece  to  Syracuse, 
in  order  to  redeem  tbeir  brother,  which  having  done,  they  sent  htm  home  with  this  useful 
lesson  —  that  philosophers  ought  very  rarely,  or  very  obligingly,  to  converse  with  tyrants. 
Tbis  prince  had  learning,  and  affected  to  pass  for  a  poet;  but  could  not  gain  that  name  at 
th«  Olympic  games,  whither  he  had  sent  his  verses,  to  be  repeated  by  his  brother  Thearides. 
It  bftd  been  happy  for  Dionysins  had  the  Athenians  entertained  no  better  an  opinion  of  his 
poeU7 ;  for,  on  their  pronouncing  him  victor,  when  his  poems  were  repeated  in  their  city,  he 
was  TAteed  to  such  a  transport  of  joy  and  intemperance,  that  both  together  killed  him ;  and 
tfaos,  perhaps,  was  verified  the  prediction  of  the  oracle,  vis.  that  be  should  die  when  he  had 
overcome  his  betters. 

•  A.  M.  3656.  A.  Carth.  408.  A.  Borne,  400.  Ant  J.  0.  848.  Diod.  L  xvL  p.  283 
Polyb.  L  iii.  p.  178.    Plat,  in  TimoL 
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Leontmes,  and  by  descent  a  Sjracuflan.  This  seemed  »  very  faTor»* 
ble  opportupity  for  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  upon  all  Sicily,  and 
accordingly  they  sent  a  mighty  fleet  thither.  In  this  extremity,  such 
of  the  SyracQsans  as  lored  their  country  best,  had  recourse  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  often  assisted  them  in  their  dangers,  and  were,  of  all 
the  Gredan  nations,  the  most  professed  enemies  to  tyranny,  and  the 
most  avowed  and  most  generous  assertors  of  liberty.  Accordingly 
the  O^rinthiaiiM  sent  over  Timoleon,  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  who 
had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  by  freeing  hk  country 
from  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  family.  He  set  sail  with 
only  ten  ships,  and,  arriving  at  Rhegium,  he  eluded,  by  a  happy  strat- 
agem, the  vigilaDce  of  the  Carthaginiaui  ^  who,  having  been  informed, 
by  Icetes,  of  his  voyage  and  design,  wanted  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  had  scarce  a  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command ;  and 
yet,  with  this  handful  of  m^  he  marched  boldly  to  the  relief  of  Sy- 
racuse. His  smaU  army  increased  in  |5roportion  as  he  advanced.  The 
Syracusans  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  quite  hopeless. 
They  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters  of  the  port,  Icetes  of  the  city, 
and  Dionysius  of  the  citadel.  Happily,  on  Timdeon's  arrival,  Diony- 
sius,  having  no  refuge  left,  put  the  citadel  into  his  hands,  with  all  the 
forces,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  it,  and  escaped,  by  his  assistance,  to 
Corinth.^  Timoleon  had,  by  his  emissaries,  artfully  re^H-esented  to 
the  foreign  forces  in  Mago's  army,  (which,  by  an  error  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Carthage,  before  taken  notice  of,  was  chiefly  oompoeed  of 
such,  and  even  uie  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Greeks,)  that  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  Greeks  using  their  endeavours  to  make  barbarians 
masters  of  Sicily,  from  whence  they,  in  a  very  little  time,  would  pass 
over  into  Greece*  For,  could  they  imagine,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  come  so  far,  with  no  other  view  thfuoi  to  establish  Icetes  tyrant 
of  Syracuse?  Sudi  discourses  being  sf^ead  among  Mago's  soldiers, 
gave  this  general  very  great  uneasiness;  and,  as  he  wanted  only  a 
pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to  have  it  believed  that  his  forces  were 
going  to  betray  and  desert  him,  and  upon  this  he  sailed  with  his  fleet 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  stewed  for  Carthage.  Icetes,  after  his  de- 
parture, could  not  hold  out  long  against  the  Corinthians ;  so  that  they 
now  got  entire  possession  of  the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached ;  but  he  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  by  a  voluntary  death. 
His  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows,  and  exposed  as  a  public  spectacle 
to  the  people.  New  forces  were  levied  at  Carthage,  and  a  greater  and 
more  powerful  fleet  than  the  former  was  sent  to  Sicily.'    it  consisted 

*  Here  he  preaenred  some  roeemblaace  of  hU  former  tynmny,  bj  tswnlng  wshooliDMt«r. 
Mid  exercieing  a  dieoipline  over  boys,  when  he  could  no  longer  tyrannise  orer  men.  He  had 
learning,  and  was  once  a  scholar  to  Plato,  whom  he  eansed  to  come  again  into  Sicily,  not- 
withstanding  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Dionysias's  father.  Philip,  king 
^  Maoedon,  meeting  him  in  the  streets  at  Corinth,  and  asking  him  how  he  came  to  loee  bo 
M>nsiderable  a  principality  as  had  been  left  him  by  his  father,  he  answered,  thai  his  fiatber 
had  indeed  left  him  the  inherifeanoe,  bat  not  the  fortune  which  had  preserved  both  biiB«^ 
and  that. — However,  fortane  did  him  no  great  ligory,  in  replacing  him  oa  the  dnnghill,  fioaa 
which  she  had  raised  hii  fitther. 

•  Plttt  p.  248—260. 
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of  two  Inmdred  ehips  of  war,  besides  a  thonsnnd  transports ;  and  the 
anriy  amounted  to  upwards  of  nerenty  tliousaiid  men.  They  landed 
at  Liljbsemn,  under  the  eommand  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Corinthians  first.  Timoleon  did  not  wait  for,  but 
marched  ont  to  meet  them.  But,  sncfa  was  the  ecmstemation  of  Syra* 
ense,  that,  of  all  the  forces  which  were  in  that  city^  only  three  thour 
sand  Syracusans,  and  four  thousand  mercenaries,  followed  him ;  and  a 
thousand  of  the  latter  deserted  upon  the  march,  through  fear  of  the 
danger  they  were  going  to  encounter.  Timoleon,  however,  was  not 
discouraged ;  bmt,  exhorting  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  exert  them- 
selves courageously  for  the  safety  and  liberties  of  their  allies,  he  led 
them  against  the  enemy,  whose  rendezvous,  he  had  been  informed,  was 
(m  the  banks  of  the  Httle  river  Orimisa.  It  appeared,  at  the  first  re- 
flection, inexcusable  folly  to  attack  an  army  so  numeroas  as  that  of  the 
enemy,  with  only  fomr  or  five  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse ; 
but  GHmoleon,  who  knew  that  bravery,  conducted  by  prudence,  is  supe- 
rior to  numbers,  relied  on  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  seemed  r^ 
solved  to  die  rather  than  yield,  and  with  ardour  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.  The  event  justified  his  views  and  hopes.  A  battle 
was  fought;  the  Carthaginians  were* routed,  and  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  skun,  fall  three  thousand  of  whom  were  Carthaginian 
citizens ;  which  fiUed;  their  city  with  mourning  and  the  greatest  conr 
stemation.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and  with  it  immense  riches,  and 
a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Timoleon,^  at  the  same  time  that  he  despatched  the  news  of  this 
victory  to  Corinth,  sent  thither  the  finest  arms  found  among  the 
plmnder.  For  he  was  passionatdy  desirous  of  having  this  city  ap- 
plauded and  admired  by  all  men,  when  they  should  see  that  Corinth 
alone,  among  all  the  Ch^eian  cities,  adorned  its  finest  temples,  not  with 
the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  offerings  died  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  the 
sight  of  which  could  tend  only  to  preserve  the  sad  remembrance  of 
their  losses;  but  with  those  of  barbarians,  which,  by  fine  inscriptions, 
displayed  at  once  the  courage  aad  religious  gratitude  of  those  who  had 
won  them.  For  these  inscriptions  import^,  That  the  Corinthians, 
mnd  Timoleon  their  general,  after  having  freed  the  Chreeks  settled  in 
SieUy  from  the  Carthaginian  jfoke,  had  hung  up  these  arms  in  their 
temples,  as  an  eternal  acknowledgment  of  the  favour  and  goodness  of 
the  gods. 

After  thk,  Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops  in  the  Cartha- 
^nian  territories,  to  waste  and  destroy  them,  returned  to  Syracuse. 
On  his  arrival  there,  be  banished  the  thousand  soldiers  who  had  de- 
serted him ;  and  took  no  other  revenge,  than  commanding  them  to 
leave  Syracuse  before  sunset. 

This  victory  gained  by  the  Corinthians,  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  many  cities,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  appearance  of  success  made  the  Carthaginians 
rigorously  exert  themselves  to  raise  powerful  armies  both  by  land  and 
aea,  and  prosperity  led  them  to  make  an  insolent  and  cruel  use  of  vie- 

>  Pint  248— SftO. 
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tory ;  bo  their  courage  would  sink  in  unforeseen  adversities,  their  hopes 
of  new  resources  vanish,  and  their  grovelling  souls  condescend  to  ask 
quarter  of  the  most  inconsiderable  enemy,  and,  without  sense  of  shame, 
accept  the  hardest  and  most  mortifying  conditions.  Those  now  im« 
posed  were,  that  they  should  possess  only  the  lands  lying  beyond  the 
river  Halycus ;  ^  that  they  should  give  all  the  natives  hberty  to  retire 
to  Syracuse  with  their  families  and  effects ;  and  that  they  should  nei- 
ther continue  in  the  alliance,  nor  hold  any  correspondence  with  the 
tyrants  of  that  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened  at  Carthage  a 
memorable  incident,  related  by  Justin.^  Hanno,  one  of  its  most  pow- 
erful citizens,  formed  a  design  of  seizing  upon  the  repuU^c,  by  destroy- 
ing the  whole  senate.  He  chose,  for  the  execution  of  this  bloody  pian, 
the  day  on  which  his  daughter  was  to  be  married,  on  which  occasion 
he  designed  to  invite  the  senators  to  an  entertainment,  and  there 
poison  them  all.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  but  Hanno  had  sach 
mfluence,  that  the  government  did  not  dare  to  punish  so  execrable  a 
crime :  the  magistrates  contented  themselves  with  only  preventing  it, 
by  an  order,  which  forbade,  in  general,  too  great  a  magnificence  at 
weddings,  and  limited  the  expense  on  those  occasions.  Hanno,  seeing 
his  stratagem  defeated,  resolved  to  employ  open  force,  and  for  that 
purpose  armed  all  the  slaves.  However,  he  was  again  discovered; 
and,  to  escape  punishment,  retired,  with  twentv  thousand  armed 
slaves,  to  a  castle  that  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and  there  endea- 
voured, but  without  success,  to  engage  in  his  rebellion  the  Africans, 
and  the  king  of  Mauritania.  He  afterwards  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Carthage,  where,  after  being  whipped,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
lus  arms  and  thiehs  broken,  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  and  his  bodv,  all  torn  with  stripes,  hung  on  a  gjibbet. 
His  children,  and  all  his  relations,  though  they  had  not  joined  in  his 
guilt,  shared  in  his  punishment.  They  were  all  sentenced  to  die,  in 
order  that  not  a  single  person  of  his  family  might  be  left,  either  to 
imitate  his  crime,  or  revenge  his  death.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
Carthaginians ;  ever  severe  and  violent  in  their  punishments,  they  car- 
ried  them  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  and  made  them  extend  even  to 
the  innocent,  without  showing  the  least  regard  to  equity,  moderation, 
or  latitude. 

I  now  come  to  the  wars  sustained  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Afnea 
itself,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  against  Agathocles,  which  exercised  their 
arms  during  several  years.' 

This  Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian,  of  obscure  birth  and  low  fortune.* 

*  Thi»  river  ifl  not  fiur  from  Agrigentain.  li  ia  oaUed  Lyons  by  Diodonia  and  PluUroh;  boi 
thii  u  thought  a  mistake. 

*  Justin,  lib.  xxi.  e.  4. 

"  A.  M.  3685.  A.  Garth.  527.  A.  Rome,  429.  Ant  J.  0.  819.  Biod.  1.  six.  p.  651— «5«» 
710—712,  787—748,  760.    Justin.  1.  IL  c.  1—6. 

*  He  was,  aocording  to  most  historianB,  the  son  of  a  potter,  bat  all  allow  him  to  hmrn 
worked  at  the  trade.  From  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  ooodition,  Polybius  uses  an  args- 
ment  to  prove  his  capacity  and  talents,  in  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  Timoeas.  Ba*  Us 
greatest  enlogium  was  the  praise  of  Soipio.  That  illustrious  Roman  being  asked,  who,  m  hit 
opinion,  were  the  most  prudent  in  the  conduct  ef  their  affairs,  and  most  judiciously  bold  ia 
Um  ezeeation  of  their  designsi  answered,  Agathocles  and  Dionysins.— Polyb.  L  xr.  p.  1M& 
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Supported  at  first  by  the  forces  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  had  invaded 
the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  made  himself  tyrant  over  it.  In  the 
infancy  of  his  power,  the  Carthaginians  kept  him  within  bounds,  and 
Hamiloar,  their  chief,  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  peace,  which  restored 
tranquillity  to  SicUy.  But  he  soon  infringed  the  articles  of  it,  and 
declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians  themselves,  who,  under  tne 
conduct  of  Hamlcar,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  him,^  and  forced 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  pursued  him 
thither,  and  laid  siege  to  that  important  city,  the  capture  of  which 
would  have  given  them  possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs,  and  who 
saw  himself  deserted  by  all  his  aUies,  from  their  detestation  of  his 
horricL  cruelties,  meditated  a  design  of  so  daring,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  so  impracticable  a  nature,  that  even  after  success,  it  yet 
appears  almost  incredible.  This  design  was  no  less  than  to  make 
Africa  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  besiege  Carthage,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  neither  defend  himself  in  Sicily,  nor  sustain  the  siege  of  Syrsr 
cuBe.  His  profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  is  as  astonishing  as  the 
design  itself.     He  communicated  his  thoughts  on  this  affair  to  no 

{person  whatsoever,  but  contented  himself  with  declaring,  that  he  had 
bond  out  an  infallible  way  to  free  the  Syracusans  from  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  them ;  that  they  had  only  to  endure  with  patience,  for 
a  short  time,  the  inconveniences  of  a  siege ;  but  that  those  who  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  this  resolution,  might  freely  depart  the  city. 
Only  sixteen  hundred  persons  quitted  it.     He  left  his  brother  Antan- 
der  there  with  forces  and  provisions  sufficient  for  him  to  make  a  stout 
defence.     He  set  at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms^ 
and,  after  obliging  them  to  take  an  oath,  joined  them  to  his  forces. 
He  carried  with  Um  only  fifty  talents,'*  to  supply  his  present  wants ; 
well  assured  that  he  shordd  find  in  the  enemy's  country  whatever  was 
necessary  to  his  subsistence.     He  therefore  set  sail,  with  two  of  his 
sons,  Archagathus  and  Heraclides,  without  letting  any  one  person 
know  whither  he  intended  his  course.     All  who  were  on  board  his 
fleet  believed  that  they  were  to  be  conducted  either  to  Italy  or  Sar- 
dinia, in  order  to  plunder  those  countries,  or  to  lay  waste  those  coasts 
of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  enemy.     The  Carthaginians^  surprised^ 
at  so  unexpected  a  departure,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  Agatho^ 
clee  eluded  their  pursuit,  and  made  for  the  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed  in  Africa.  Therec 
assembling  his  troops,  he  told  them,  in  few  words,  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  him  to  this  expedition.  He  represented,  that  the  only 
-wary  to  free  their  country,  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of 
their  enemies ;  that  he  led  them,  who  were  inured  to  war  and  of  in- 
trepid dispositions,  against  a  parcel  of  enemies  who  were  softened  and 
enervated  by  ease  and  luxury ;  that  the  natives  of  the  country,  op- 
pressed with  the  yoke  of  servitude,  equally  cruel  and  ignominious,. 

£dit.  Gronor.    Howerer,  Ut  bia  capftoity  have  been  ever  fo  grMit».it  waa  exceeded  hj  bU 
crueltiea. 

•  Tlie  battle  waa  fongbt  near  tbe  river  and  dty  of  Hymerar 

•  60,000  Frencb  crowna,  or  $55,000. 
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^Toald  ran  in  crowds  to  join  them  on  the  first  news  of  their  arrival , 
that  the  boldness  of  their  attempt  would  alone  disconcert  the  Carthar 
ginlans,  who  had  no  expectation  of  seeins  an  enemy  at  their  gates:  in 
short,  that  no  enterprise  could  possibly  be  more  advantageous  or 
honourable  than  this,  since  the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage  would  be* 
come  the  prey  of  the  yictors,  whose  courage  would  be  praised  and 
admired  by  the  latest  posterity.  The  soldiers  fancied  themselves 
already  masters  of  Carthage,  and  received  his  speech  with  applause 
and  acclamations.  One  circumstance  alone  ^ve  them  uneasiness,  and 
that  was,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  happening  just  as  they  were  setting 
sail.  In  these  ages,  even  the  most  civilized  nations  understood  very 
little  the  reason  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature;  and 
used  to  draw  from  them  (by  their  soothsayers)  superstitious  and  arbi- 
trary conjectures,  which  frequently  would  either  suspend  or  hasten  the 
most  important  enterprises.  However,  Agathocles  revived  the  droop- 
ing courage  of  his  soldiers,  by  assuring  them  that  these  eclipses  always 
foretold  some  instant  change ;  that,  therefore,  good  fortune  w:us  taking 
its  leave  of  Carthage,  and  coming  over  to  them. 

Finding  his  solmers  in  the  good  disposition  he  wished  them,  he  ex- 
ecuted, almost  at  the  same  time,  a  second  enterprise,  which  was  even 
more  daring  and  hazardous  than  his  first,  of  carrying  them  over  into 
Africa ;  and  this  was,  the  burning  every  ship  in  his  fleet.  Many  rea- 
sons determined  him  to  so  desperate  an  action.  He  had  not  one  good 
harbour  in  Africa  where  his  ships  could  lie  in  safety.  As  the  Carth*- 
giniiins  were  masters  of  the  sea,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  possess 
themselves  immediately  of  his  fleet,  which  was  incapable  of  making 
the  least  resistance.  In  case  he  had  left  as  many  hands  as  were  neces- 
sary to  defend  it,  he  would  have  weakened  his  army,  which  was  incon- 
siderable at  the  best,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  advantage 
by  this  unexpected  diversion,  the  success  of  which  depended  entirely 
on  the  swiftness  and  vigour  of  the  execution*  Lastly,  he  was  desirous 
of  putting  his  soldiers  under  a  necessity  of  conquering,  by  leaving 
them  no  other  refuse  than  victory.  Much  courage  was  necessary  to 
adopt  such  a  resolution.  He  had  already  prepared  all  his  officers,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  received  every  impression  he 
gave  them.  He  then  came  suddenly  into  the  assembly,  with  a  crown 
on  his  head,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  habit,  and,  with  the  air  and  be- 
haviour of  a  man  who  was  going  to  perform  some  religious  ceremony, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly,  "^ When  we,*  says  he,  "  left 
Syracuse,  and  were  warmly  pursued  by  tie  enemy,  in  this  fatal  neces- 
sity, I  addressed  myself  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  die  tutelar  divinities 
of  Sicily,  and  promised,  that  if  the^  would  free  us  from  this  imminent 
danger,  I  would  bum  all  our  ships  m  their  honour,  at  our  first  landing 
here.  Aid  me,  therefore,  0  soldiers,  to  discharge  my  vow ;  for  the 
goddesses  can  easily  make  us  amends  for  this  sacrifice.'  At  the  same 
time,  taking  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  he  hastily  led  the  way  on  board 
his  own  ship,  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the  officers  did  the  like,  and  were 
cheerfully  followed  by  the  soldiers.  The  trumpets  sounded  from  eveiy 
quarter,  and  the  whole  army  echoed  with  joyful  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions.    The  fleet  was  soon  consumed.     The  soldiers  had  not  been 
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allowed  time  to  reflect  on  the  proposal  made  to  them.  They  had  all 
been  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and  impetuous  ardour ;  but  when  they  had 
a  little  recovered  their  reason,  and,  surveying  in  their  minds  the  vast 
extent  of  ocean  which  separated  them  from  their  own  country,  saw 
themselves  in  that  of  the  enemy,  without  the  least  resource,  or  any 
means  of  escaping  out  of  it,  a  sad  and  melancholy  silence  succeeded 
the  transport  of  joy  and  acclamations,  which,  but  a  moment  before, 
had  been  so  general  in  the  army. 

Here  again  Agathocles  left  no  time  for  reflection.  He  marched  his 
army  towards  a  place  called  the  Great  City,  which  was  part  of  the 
domain  of  Carthage.  The  country  through  which  they  marched  to 
this  place  afforded  the  most  delicious  and  agreeable  prospect  in  the 
world.  On  each  side  were  seen  large  meads  watered  by  beautiful 
streams,  and  covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle ; 
country-seats  built  with  extraordinary  magnificence;  delightful  ave- 
nues planted  with  olive  and  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees ;  gardens  of  a  pro- 
digious extent,  and  kept  with  a  care  and  elegance  which  delighted  the 
eye.  This  prospect  reanimated  the  soldiers.  They  marched,  full  of 
courage,  to  the  Great  City,  which  they  took,  sword  in  hand,  and  en- 
riched themselves  with  the  plunder  of  it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned 
to  them.  Tunis,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  Carthage,  made  as 
little  resistance. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  enemy  was  in  the  country,  advancing  by  hasty  marches. 
This  arrival  of  Agathocles  made  the  Carthaginians  conclude,  that  their 
army  before  Syracuse  had  been  defeated,  and  their  fleet  lost.  The 
people  ran  in  border  to  the  great  square  of  the  city,  while  the  senate 
assembled  in  haste,  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Immediately  they 
deliberated  on  the  means  for  preserving  the  city.  They  had  no  army 
in  readiness  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  then*  imminent  danger  did  not 
permit  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  those  forces  which  might  be  raised 
in  the  country,  and  among  the  allies.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  after 
several  different  opinions  had  been  heard,  to  arm  the  citizens.  The 
number  of  the  forces  thus  levied  amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot,  a 
thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  armed  chariots.  Hanno  and  Bo- 
milcar,  though  divided  between  themselves  by  some  family  quarrels, 
were,  however,  joined  in  the  command  of  these  troops.  They  marched 
immediately  to  meet'  the  enemy,  and,  on  sight  of  them,  drew  up  their 
forces  in  order  of  battle.*  Agathocles  had,  at  most,  but  thirteen  or 
fourteen  thousand  men.^  The  signal  was  given,  and  an  obstinate  fight 
ensued.  Hanno,  with  his  sacred  cohort,  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces,  long  sustained  the  fiiry  of  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  even  broke 
their  ranks ;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the  field.  Bomilcar  might  have 
changed  the  face  of  things,  but  he  had  private  and  personal  reasons 
not  to  obtain  a  victory  for  his  country.     He  therefore  thought  proper 

■  Agathocles,  wanting  anne  for  many  of  his  soldiers,  provided  them  with  such  as  were 
eouuterfcit,  which  looked  well  at  a  distiince.  And  perceiving  the  discouragement  his  forces 
were  onder  on  sight  of  the  enemy's  hor8e,  be  let  fly  a  great  many  owls,  privately  procnr«*d 
for  that  purpose,  which  his  soldiers  interpreted  as  an  omen  and  assurance  of  victory. — Diod. 
ad  Ann.  3  Olymp.  p.  117. 
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to  retire  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  was  followed  by  the 
whole  army,  which  by  that  means  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  to 
Agathocles.  After  pursuing  the  enemy  some  time,  he  returned  and 
plundered  the  Carthaginian  camp.  Twenty  thousand  pair  of  manacles 
were  found  in  it,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  had  furnished  them- 
selves, in  the  firm  persuasion  of  their  taking  many  prisoners.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  strong- 
holds, and  the  defection  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  who 
joined  the  victor. 

This  descent  of  Agathocles  into  Africa  doubtless  gave  birth  to 
Scipio*s  design  of  making  a  like  attempt  upon  the  same  republic,  and 
from  the  same  place. ^  Wherefore,  in  his  answer  to  Fabius,  who 
ascribed  to  temerity  his  design  of  making  Africa  the  seat  of  the  war, 
he  forgot  not  to  mention  the  example  of  Agathocles,  as  an  instance  in 
favour  of  his  enterprise,  and  to  show,  that  frequently  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy,  who  presses  too  closely  upon  us,  than  by 
carrying  the  war  into  his  own  country ;  and  that  men  are  much  more 
courageous  when  they  act  upon  the  offensive,  than  when  they  stand 
only  upon  the  defensive. 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  warmly  attacked  by  their  ene- 
mies, ambassadors  came  to  them  from  Tyre.^  They  came  to  implore 
their  succour  against  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  upon  the  point  of 
taking  their  city,  which  he  had  long  besieged.  The  extremity  to 
which  their  countrymen,  for  so  they  called  them,  were  reduced, 
touched  the  Carthaginians  as  sensibly  as  their  own  danger.  Though 
they  were  unable  to  relieve  them,  they  at  least  thought  it  their  duty 
to  comfort  them ;  and  deputed  thirty  of  their  principal  citizens,  to 
express  their  grief  that  they  could  not  spare  them  any  troops,  because 
of  the  present  melancholy  situation  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Tyrians, 
though  disappointed  of  the  only  hope  they  had  left,  did  not  however 
despond.  They  committed  theur  wives,  children,^  and  old  men,  to  the 
care  of  those  deputies ;  and,  being  delivered  from  all  inquietude  with 
regard  to  persons  who  were  dearer  to  them  than  any  in  the  world,  they 
thought  only  of  making  a  resolute  defence,  prepared  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen.  Carthage  received  this  afflicted  company  with  all  pos- 
sible markB  of  amity,  and  paid  to  guestB  who  were  so  dear  and  worthy 
of  compassion,  all  the  services  which  they  could  have  expected  from 
the  most  affectionate  and  tender  parents. 

Quintus  Curtius  places  this  embassy  fromffyre  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Syracusans  were  ravaging  Africa,  and  had 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  But  the  expedition  of  Aga- 
thocles against  Africa  cannot  agree  in  time  with  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
which  was  more  than  twenty  years  before  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Carthage  was  solicitous  how  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  present  un- 
happy state  of  the  republic  was  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  wrath 
of  the  gods ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  justly  deserved,  particu- 

*  Lit.  1.  xxTiii.  d.  43.  *  Dlod.  L  xvii.  p.  619.     QuinL  Cart  L  ir.  e.1. 

*  T6y  r^Kvwv  km  yvyatjcdv  fiipt,  lome  of  their  wives  and  children. — Diod.  1.  zTiL— zlL 
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larly  with  regard  to  two  deitiefl  towards  whom  the  Carthaginians  had 
been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  certain  duties  prescribed  by  their  reli- 
gion, and  which  had  once  been  observed  with  great  exactness.  It  was 
a  custom^  coeval  with  the  city  itself,  in  Carthage,  to  send  annually  to 
Tyre,  the  mother  city,  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic, 
as  an  offering  to  Hercules,  the  patron  and  protector  of  both  cities. 
The  domain,  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  Carthage,  having  in- 
creased considerably,  the  portion  on  the  contrary,  of  the  god,  had 
been  lessened,  and  they  were  far  from  remitting  the  whole  tenth  to 
him.  They  were  seized  with  a  scruple  in  this  respect ;  they  made  an 
open  and  public  confession  of  their  insincerity  and  sacrilegious  avarice ; 
and,  to  expiate  their  guilty  they  sent  to  Tyre  a  great  number  of  pre- 
sents, and  small  shrines  of  their  deities,  all  of  gold,  which  amounted  to 
a  prodigious  value. 

AnoUier  violation  of  religion,  which  to  their  inhuman  superstition 
seemed  as  flagrant  as  the  former,  gave  them  no  less  uneasiness.  An- 
ciently, children  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  used  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Saturn.  They  now  reproached  themselves  with  having  failed  to  pay 
to  the  god  the  honours  which  they  thought  were  due  to  him ;  and  with 
having  used  fraud  and  dishonest  dealing  towards  him,  by  having  sub- 
stituted, in  their  sacrifices,  children  of  slaves  or  beggars,  bought  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  room  of  those  nobly  bom.  To  expiate  the  guilt 
of  so  horrid  an  impiety,  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  this  bloodthirsty  god 
of  two  hundred  children  of  the  first  rank ;  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred persons,  from  a  sense  of  this  terrible  neglect,  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  as  victims  to  pacify,  by  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  the 
wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  despatched  to  Sicily,  with  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  in  Africa,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  request 
immediate  succours.  Hamilcar,  on  receiving  this  disastrous  intelli- 
gence, commanded  the  deputies  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  on  the 
victory  of  Agathocles,  and  spread  a  contrary  report,  that  he  had  been 
entirely  defeated,  his  forces  all  cut  off,  and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by 
the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  report,  he  showed  the 
irons  of  the  vessels  pretended  to  be  taken,  which  had  been  carefully 
sent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  not  at  all  doubted  in  Sy- 
racuse ;  the  majority  were  for  capitulating,'  when  a  galley  of  thirty 
oars,  built  in  haste  by  Agathocles,  arrived  in  the  port,  and,  through 
great  difiiculties  and  dangers,  forced  its  way  to  the  besieged.  The 
news  of  Agathocles'  victory  immediately  flew  through  the  city,  and 
restored  life  and  resolution  to  the  inhabitants.  HamQcar  made  a  last 
effort  to  storm  the  city,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  He  then  raised 
the  siege,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed 
country.  Some  time  after,  having  resumed  the  siege,  and  hoping  to 
surprise  the  Syracusans,  by  attacking  them  in  the  night,^  his  design 

*  And  the  most  forvftrd  of  aU  the  rest  was  Antander,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  left  com- 
mander  in  his  absence,  who  wae  so  terrified  with  the  report,  that  he  was  eager  for  having  the 
eity  surrendered,  and  expelled  out  of  it  eight  thoosand  inhabitants,  who  were  of  a  oontrarj 
opinion. 

•I>iod.p.767— 769. 
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was  discovered ;  and,  falling  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  was  put 
to  death  with  most  exquisite  tortures.^  Hamilcar's  head  was  sent  im* 
mediately  to  Agathocles,  who,  advancing  to  the  enemy's  camp,  threw 
it  into  a  general  consternation,  by  displaying  to  them  the  head  of  their 
general,  which  manifested  the  melancholy  situation  of  their  affairs  in 
Sicily. 

To  these  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domestic  one,  which  was  more 
to  be  feared,  as  being  more  dangerous  than  the  others ;  this  'was  Bo- 
milcar,  their  general,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  the  first  post  in 
Carthage.*  He  had  long  meditated  how  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and 
attain  the  sovereignty  of  Carthage,  and  imagined  that  the  present 
troubles  offered  him  the  wished-for  opportunity.  He  therefore  entered 
the  city,  and  being  seconded  by  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who  were 
the  accomplices  of  his  rebellion,  and  a  body  of  foreign  soldiers,  he 
proclaimed  himself  tyrant,  and  made  himself  literally  such,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  all  the  citizens  whom  he  met  with  in  the  streets.  A 
tumult  arising  immediately  in  the  city,  it  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  it  bv  some  treachery ;  but  when  it  was  known 
that  Bomilcar  caused  all  this  disturbance,  the  young  men  took  up  arms 
to  repel  the  tyrant,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  diseharged  whole 
volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  the  heads  of  his  soldiers.  When  he 
saw  an  army  marching  in  order  against  him,  he  retired  with  his  troops 
to  an  eminence,  with  design  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  to  sell  his 
life  as  dear  as  possible.  To  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  a  general 
pardon  was  proclaimed  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  They 
surrendered  upon  this  proclamation,  and  all  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it, 
Bomilcar  their  chief  excepted;  for  he,  notwithstanding  the  general 
indemnity  promised  by  oath,  was  condemned  to  die,  and  fixed  to  a 
cross,  where  he  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments.  From  the  cross, 
as  from  a  rostrum,  he  harangued  the  people,  and  thought  himself  justly 
empowered  to  reproach  them  for  their  injustice,  their  ingratitude,  and 
perfidy,  which  he  did  by  enumerating  many  illustrious  generalB,  whoee 
services  they  had  rewarded  with  an  ignominious  death.  He  expired 
on  the  cross  while  uttering  these  reproaches.^ 

Agathocles  had  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerful  king  of  Cyrene, 
named  Ophelias,  whose  ambition  he  had  flattered  with  the  most  splen- 
did hopes,  by  leading  him  to  understand  that,  contenting  himself  with 
Sicily,  he  would  leave  to  Ophelias  the  empire  of  Africa.*  But  u 
Agathocles  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  to  pro- 
mote his  ambition  and  interest,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  sooner  pot 

*  He  was  oruellj  t-^rtured  till  he  died,  and  so  met  with  the  fote  which  his  follow-eitiMiMi 
offended  at  his  conduct  in  Sicily,  had  probably  allotted  for  him  at  home.  lie  was  too  formi- 
dable to  be  attacked  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  therefore  the  votes  of  the  senate,  what- 
ever they  were,  being,  aeoording  to  custom,  cast  into  a  yessel,  it  was  immediately  eloM<i 
with  an  order  not  to  uncover  it  tiU  he  was  returned,  and  had  thrown  up  his  oommissioa*— * 
Justin.  1.  xxii.  o.  3. 

'  Died.  p.  779—781.    Justin.  1.  xxit  c  7. 

*  It  would  seem  incredible,  that  any  man  could  so  fiur  triumph  oyer  the  pains  of  the  enu, 
as  to  talk  with  any  coherence  in  his  discourse,  had  not  Seneca  assured  us,  that  some  bare  M 
fa;  despised  and  insulted  its  tortures,  that  they  spit  contemptuously  upon  Uie  speetttefii 
Quidam  ex  patibulo  suos  spectatores  conspuerunt — De  Vit&  Beatft,  c  19. 

*  I^iod.  p.  777—779,  791—802.    Justin.  1.  xxiU  a  7,  8. 
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himself  and  IiiB  anny  in  his  power,  than,  by  the  blackest  perfidy,  he 
caused  him  to  be  murdered,  in  order  that  Ophelias'  army  might  be 
entirely  at  his  devotion.  Many  nations  were  now  joined  in  alliance 
with  Agathocles,  and  several  strongholds  were  garrisoned  by  his 
forces.  As  he  now  saw  the  affairs  of  Africa  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  look  after  those  of  Sicily;  accordingly,  he 
sailed  back  thither,  having  left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  son 
Archagathus.  His  renown,  and  the  report  of  his  victories  flew  betvj 
him. 

On  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him  ; 
but  bad  news  soon  recalled  him  to  Africa.  His  absence  had  quite 
changed  the  face  pf  things ;  and  all  his  endeavours  were  incapable  of 
restoring  them  to  their  former  condition.  All  his  strongholds  nad  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy ;  the  Africans  deserted  him ;  some  of  his  troops 
were  lost,  and  the  remainder  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
Carthaginians :  he  had  no  way  to  transport  them  into  Sicily,  as  he  was 
destitute  of  ships ;  the  enemy  were  masters  at  sea,  and  he  could  not 
hope  for  either  peace  or  treaty  with  the  barbarians,  since  he  had  in- 
sulted them  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  by  his  being  the  first  who  had 
dared  to  make  a  descent  on  their  country.  In  this  extremity,  he 
thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own  safety. 

After  many  adventures,  this  base  deserter  of  his  army,  and  perfi- 
dious betrayer  of  his  own  children,  who  were  left  by  him  to  the  wild 
fury  of  his  disappointed  soldiers,  stole  away  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  with  very  few  followers.  His 
soldiers,  seeing  themselves  thus  betrayed,  murdered  his  sons,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy.  Himself  died  miserably  soon  after,  and  ended, 
by  a  cruel  death,^  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest 
crimes. 

In  this  period  may  be  placed  another  inddeni  related  by  Justin.' 
The  fame  of  Alexander's  conquests  made  the  Carthaginians  fear  that 
he  might  think  of  turning  his  arms  towards  Africa. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  Tyre,  whence  they  drew  their  origin,  and 
which  he  had  so  lately  destroyed ;  the  building  of  Alexandria  upon 
the  jconfines  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  if  he  intended  it  as  a  rival  city 
to  Carthage ;  the  uninterrupted  successes  of  that  prince,  whose  ambi- 
tion and  good  fortune  were  boundless ;  all  this  justly  alarmed  the  Car- 
thaginians. To  sound  his  inclinations,  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Rhodanus, 
pretending  to  have  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  cabals  of  his 
enemies,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Parmenio,  and  offered  him  his  services.  The  king  received 
him  graciously,  and  had  several  conferences  with  him.  Hamilcar  did 
not  fail  to  transmit  to  his  country  whatever  discoveries  he  made  from 
time  to  time  of  Alexander's  designs.     Nevertheless,  on  his  return  to 


*  He  wafl  poisoned  by  one  Mienon,  whom  be  bad  unnaturally  abused.  His  teetb  were  pu- 
trefied by  tbe  riotenoe  of  the  poison,  and  bis  body  tortured  all  over  with  the  most  racking 
pAin«.  MsBnon  was  excited  to  this  deed  by  Arcbagathua,  grandson  of  Agathocles,  whom  be 
designed  to  defeat  of  tbe  succession,  in  favour  of  his  other  son  Agathocles.  Before  bis  death, 
he  reittored  tbe  democracy  to  the  people.  It  is  obsenrable  that  Justin,  or  rather  Trogus  and 
Diodorus,  disaj^ee  in  aU  the  material  parU  of  this  tyrant's  history. 

'  Joatin.  L  xzi.  c  0. 
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Carthage,  after  Alexander's  death,  he  was  considered  as  a  betrayer  of 
his  country  to  that  prince,  and  accordingly  was  put  to  death  by  a  sen- 
tence, which  displayed  equally  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  Us  coun- 
trymen. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  in  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Romans,  to  whom  the  desdgns 
of  that  ambitious  prince  were  not  unknown,  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  any  attempts  he  might  make  upon  Italy,  had  renewed  their 
treaties  with  the  Carthaginians,  who,  on  their  side,  were  no  less  afraid 
of  his  crossing  into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  the  preceding  treaties, 
there  was  added  an  engagement  of  mutual  assistance,  in  case  either  of 
the  contracting  powers  should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,* 

The  foresight  of  the  Romans  was  well  founded :  Pyrrhus  turned  his 
arms  against  Italy,  and  gained  many  victories.  The  Carthaginians,  in 
consequence  of  the  last  treaty,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  assist  the 
Romans,  and  accordingly  sent  them  a  fleet  of  sixscore  sail,  under  the 
command  of  Mago.  This  general,  in  an  audience  before  the  senate, 
signified  to  them  the  concern  his  superiors  took  in  the  war  which  they 
heard  was  carrying  on  against  the  Romans,  and  offered  them  their 
assistance.  The  senate  retiu-ned  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  of  the 
Carthaginians,  but  at  present  thought  fit  to  decline  it.^ 

Mago,  some  days  after,  repaired  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pretence  of  oflTer- 
*  ing  the  mediation  of  Carthage  for  terminating  his  quarrel  with  the 
Romans,  but  in  reality  to  sound  him,  and  discover,  if  possible,  hia 
designs  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  common  fame  reported  he  was 
going  to  invade.  The  Carthaginians  were  afraid  that  either  Pyrrhus 
or  the  Romans  would  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and  trans- 
port forces  thither  for  the  conquest  of  it.  And  indeed  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent 
pressingly  for  succour  to  Pyrrhus.  This  prince  had  a  particular  reason 
to  espouse  their  interests,  having  married  Lanassa,  daughter  of  Aga- 
thocles,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Alexander. 

He  at  last  sailed  from  Tarentum,  passed  the  strait,  and  arrived  in 
Sicily.  His  conquests  at  first  were  so  rapid,  that  he  left  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  whole  island,  only  the  single  town  of  Lilybseum.  He 
laid  siege  to  it,  but  meeting  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  obliged  to 
retire ;  and  the^  urgent  necessity  of  his  affairs  called  him  back  to  Italy, 
where  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  was  it  less  so  m 
Sicily,  which,  on  his  departure,  returned  to  the  obedience  of  its  former 
masters.  Thus  he  lost  this  island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had 
won  it.  As  he  was  embarking,  turning  his  eyes  back  to  Sicily,  What 
a  fine  field  of  battle,*  said  he  to  those  about  him,  do  toe  leave  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans  !  *     His  prediction  was  soon  verified. 

•  A.  M.  3727.  A.  Garth.  569.  Rome,  471.  Ant.  J.  C.  277.  Polyb.  L  iU.  p.  250.  Edit 
Gronov. 

•  Justin.  1.  xviiL  c  2.  •  Ibid.  *  Pint  In  Pyrrh.  p.  SfiS. 

•  07av  iirokslm^n  «  0£X«i,  JLn^xtiovXoit  mi  'pM^afoif  itakatvrpav.  The  Greek  expreEsion  H 
oeautlful.  Indeed,  Sicily  was  a  kind  of  Palaestra,  where  the  Carthaginians  and  BomiM 
fxercieed  themselves  in  war,  and  for  many  years  seemed  to  play  the  part  of  wrestlers  with 
«a>:h  other.    The  English  language,  as  well  as  the  French,  has  no  word  to  express  the  Grsik 
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After  Ills  departure,  the  chief  magistracy  of  Syracuse  was  conferred 
on  Hiero,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name  and  dignity  of  king,  by 
the  united  sufirages  of  the  citizens,  so  greatly  had  his  government 
pleased.  He  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  obtained  several  advantages  over  them.  But  now  a  com- 
mon interest  reunited  them  against  a  new  enemy,  who  began  to  appear 
in  Sicily,  and  justly  alarmed  both ;  these  were  the  Romans,  who,  hav- 
ing crushed  all  the  enemies  who  had  hitherto  exercised  their  arms  in 
Italy  itself,  were  now  powerful  enough  to  carry  them  out  of  it ;  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  vast  power  there,  to  which  they  after- 
wards attained,  and  of  which  it  was  probable  they  had  even  then 
formed  the  design.  Sicily  lay  too  commodious  for  them,  not  to  form  a 
resolution  of  establishing  themselves  in  it.  They  therefore  eagerly 
snatched  this  opportunity  for  crossing  into  it,  which  caused  the  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  gave  rise  to  the  first 
Punic  war.  This  I  shall  treat  of  more  at  large,  by  relating  the  causes 
of  that  war. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CARTHAGE,  FROM  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR  TO 
ITS  DESTRUCTION. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into 
an  exact  detail  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  since  that 
relates  rather  to  the  Roman  history,  which  I  shall  only  transiently  and 
occasionally  touch  upon.  My  busmess  is  to  relate  such  facts  only  as 
may  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  republic,  whose  history  lies 
before  me ;  by  confining  myself  to  those  particulars  which  relate  chiefly 
to  the  Carthaginians,  such  as  their  transactions  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  which  are  sufficiently  extensive. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  ruin 
of  Carthage,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  elapsed.  This  whole  time 
may  be  divided  mpo  five  parts  or  intervals. 

I.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years 24 

n.  The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Pimic  war  is  1      04 

also  twenty-four  years j 

m.  The  second  runic  war  took  up  seventeen  years 17 

IV.  The  interval  between  the  second  and  third,  is  forty-nine  years.     49 

V.  The  third  Punic  war,  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  Car- 1         . 

thage,  continued  but  four  years  and  some  months.  .     •  J 

118 

ARTICLE  I. — THB  FIRST  PUNIO  WAR. 

The  first  Punic  war  arose  from  the  following  cause.  Some  Cam- 
panian  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  hav- 
ing entered  as  friends  into  Messina,  they  soon  after  murdered  part  of 
the  townsmen,  drove  out  the  rest,  married  their  wives,  seized  their 
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effects,  and  remained  sole  masters  of  that  important  city.^  They  theii 
assumed  the  name  of  Mamertines.  In  imitation  of  them,  and  by  their 
assistance,  a  Roman  legion  treated  in  the  same  cruel  manner  the  city 
of  Bhegium,  lying  directly  opposite  to  Messina,  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  strait.  These  two  perfidious  cities,  supporting  one  another,  be- 
came at  last  formidable  to  their  neighbours ;  and  especially  Messina, 
which,  being  very  powerful,  gave  great  umbrage  and  uneasiness  both 
to  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians,  who  possessed  one  part  of  Sicily. 
After  the  Romans  had  got  rid  of  the  enemies  they  had  so  long  con- 
tended with,  and  particularly  of  Pyrrhus,  they  began  to  think  it  time 
to  call  their  citizens  to  account,  who  had  settled  themselves,  near  two 
^ears,  at  Rhegium,  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  manner.  Accord- 
ingly they  took  the  city,  and  killed,  in  the  attack,  the  great^t  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  who,  armed  with  despair,  had  fought  to  the  last  gasp: 
three  hundred  only  were  left,  who  were  carried  to  Rome,  whippe<^  and 
then  publicly  beheaded  in  the  forum.  The  view  which  the  Romans 
had  in  making  this  bloody  execution,  was,  to  prove  to  their  allies  their 
own  sincerity  and  innocence.  Rhegium  was  immediately  restored  to 
its  lawful  possessors.  The  Mamertines,  who  were  considerably  weak- 
ened, as  well  by  the  ruin  of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the  loss^ 
sustained  from  the  Syracusans,  who  had  lately  placed  Hiero  at  their 
head,  thought  it  time  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  But  diviaiond 
arising  among  them,  one  part  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, while  the  other  called  in  the  Romans-  to  their  assistance,  and 
resolved  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  city. 

The  affair  was  debated  in  the  Roman  senate,  where,  being  considered 
in  all  its  lights,  it  appeared  to  have  some  difBculties.'  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  thought  base,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
virtue,  for  them  to  undertake  openly  the  defence  of  traitors,  whose 
perfidy  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Rhegians,  whom  the 
Romans  had  recently  punished  with  so  exemplary  a  severity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  stop  the  progress  <^ 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  not  satisfied  with  their  conquests  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  had  also  made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  islands 
of  the  Sardinian  and  Hetrurian  seas ;  and  would  certainly  get  all 
Sicily  into  their  hands,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Messina.  From  thence  into  Italy  the  passage  was  y&rj 
short ;  and  it  was  in  some  manner  to  invite  an  enemy  to  come  over,  to 
leave  the  entrance  open.  These  reasons,  though  so  strong,  could  nol 
prevail  with  the  senate  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Mamertines ;  and, 
accordingly,  motives  of  honour  and  justice  prevailed  over  those  of  in- 
terest and  policy.  But  the  people  were  not  so  scrupulous ;  for,  in  an 
assembly  held  on  this  subject,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Mamertines 
should  be  assisted.^  The  consul  Appius  Claudius  immediately  set  for- 
ward with  his  army,  and  boldly  crossed  the  strait,  after  he  had,  by  an 
ingenious  stratagem,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  generaL 

'  A.  M.  3724.    A.  Garth.  666.    A.  Kome,  468.    Ant  J.  0.  280.    Poljb.  L  i.  p.  S. 
Gronoy. 
•  Polyb.  Lip.  12—15.    Edit.  Gronov. 
*A.  M.8741.    A.  Oarth.  688.    A.  Borne,  485.    Ant  J.  G.  623.    FrontiB. 
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The  Cartha^nians,  partly  by  art  and  partly  by  force,  were  driven  out 
of  the  citadel ;  and  the  city  was  surrendered  immediately  to  the  con- 
sul. The  Carthaginians  hanged  their  general,  for  having  given  up  the 
citadel  in  80  cowardly  a  manner,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  town 
with  all  their  forces.  Hiero  joined  them  with  his  own.  But  the  consul 
having  defeated  them  separately,  raised  the  siege,  and  laid  waste  at 
pleasure  the  neighbouring  country,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  face  him. 
This  was  the  first  expedition  which  the  Romans  made  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  doubted,  whether  the  motives  which  prompted  the  Romans  to 
undertake  this  expedition  were  very  upright,  and  exactly  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  strict  justice.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  passage  into 
Sicily,  and  the  succour  they  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  steps  by  which  they  ascended  to  t]^at 
height  of  glory  and  grandeur  they  afterwards  attained. 

Hiero  having  reconciled  himself  to  the  Romans,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  bent  all  their  thoughts  on 
Sicily,  and  sent  numerous  armies  into  that  island.^  Agrigentum  was 
their  depot  of  arms,  which,  being  attacked  by  the  Romans,  was  won 
by  them,  after  they  had  besieged  it  seven  months,  and  giuned  one 
battle.' 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  this  victory,  and  the  conquest  of 
80  important  a  city,  the  Romans  were  sensible,  that  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  continue  masters  at  sea,  the  maritime  places  in  the 
island  would  always  side  with  them,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  ever 
to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily.*  Besides,  they  saw  with  reluctance  Africa 
enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity,  at  a  time  that  Italy  was  infested  by  the 
frequent  incursions  of  its  enemies.  They  now  first  formed  the  design 
of  having  a  fleet,  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the 
Carthaginians.  The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  in  outward  appearance 
rash,  but  evinces  the  courage  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  genius. 
The  Romans  were  not  then  possessed  of  a  single  vessel,  which  they 
eould  call  their  own ;  and  the  ships  which  had  transported  their  forces 
into  Sicily  had  been  borrowed  of  their  neighbours.  They  were  unex- 
perienced in  sea  affairs,  had  no  carpenters  acquainted  with  the  building 
of  ships,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  shape  of  the  quinqueremes,  or  gal- 
leys with  five  benches  of  oars,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  fleets  at 
that  time  consisted ;  but  happily,  the  year  before,  one  had  been  taken 
npon  the  coasts  of  Italy,  which  served  them  as  a  model.  They  there- 
fore applied  themselves  with  ardour  and  incredible  industry  to  the 
building  of  ships  in  the  same  form ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  got  to- 
gether a  set  of  rowers,  who  were  taught  an  exercise  and  discipline 
utterly  unknown  to  them  before,  in  the  following  manner.  Benches 
were  made,  on  the  shore,  in  the  same  order  and  fashion  with  those  of 
galleys.  The  rowers  were  seated  on  these  benches,  and  taught,  as  if  they 
had  been  furnished  with  oars,  to  throw  themselves  backwards  with  their 
arms  drawn  to  their  breasts ;  and  then  to  throw  their  bodies  and  arms 
forward  in  one  regular  motion,  the  instant  their  commanding  officer  gave 

*  The  Chevalier  Folwd  examines  this  question  in  his  remarks  npon  Polybius,  1.  i.  p.  16. 

*  Poljb.  1.  L  p.  16--19.  '  A.  M.  3743.    A.  Rome,  487.  *  Polyh.  L  L  p.  20. 
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the  signal.  In  two  months,  one  hundred  galleys  of  fire  benches  of 
oars,  and  twenty  galleys  of  three  benches,  were  built ;  and  after  some 
time  had  been  spent  m  exercising  the  rowers  on  ship-board,  the  fleet 
put  to  sea,  and  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  consul  Duillius  had 
the  command  of  it. 

The  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians  near  the  e^mst  of 
Myle,  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.'  As  the  Roman  galleys,  by 
their  being  clumsily  and  hastily  built,  were  neither  very  nimble  nor 
easy  to  work,  this  inconvenience  was  supplied  by  a  machine  invented 
for  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Corvus,' 
crow  or  crane^  by  help  of  which  they  grappled  the  enemy's  ships, 
boarded  them,  and  immediately  came  to  close  engagement.  The 
signal  for  fighting  was  given.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal.^  He  him- 
self was  on  board  a  galley  of  seven  benches  of  oars,  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  The  Carthaginians,  highly  despising  enemies 
who  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  sea-affairs,  imagined  that  their  very 
appearance  woidd  put  them  to  flight,  and  therefore  came  forward  boldly, 
with  little  expectation  of  fighting,  but  firmly  imagining  they  should  reap 
the  spoils  which  they  had  already  devoured  with  their  eyes.  They  were 
nevertheless  a  little  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  above-mentioned  en- 
gines, raised  on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  which 
was  entirely  new  to  them.  But  their  astonishment  increased,  when  they 
saw  those  engines  drop  down  at  once,  and,  being  thrown  forcibly  into 
their  vessels,  grapple  them  in  spite  of  all  resistance.  This  changed 
the  form  of  the  action,  and  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  come  to  dose 
engagement  with  their  enemies,  as  though  they  had  fought  them  on 
land.  They  soon  were  unable  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  Roman  ves- 
sels, upon  which  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued ;  and  the  GarthaginianB 
lost  fourscore  vessels,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  galley,  he  him- 
self escaping  with  difficulty  in  a  small  boat. 

So  considerable  and  unexpected  a  victory  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  and  seemed  to  redouble  their  vigour  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Extraordinary  honours  were  bestowed  on  the  consul  Duillius, 
who  was  the  first  Roman  that  had  a  naval  triumph  decreed  him.  Be- 
sides which,  a  rostral  pillar  was  erected  in  his  honour,  with  a  noble 
inscription ;  which  pillar  is  yet  standing  in  Rome.^ 

During  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans  grew  insensibly  stronger 
at  sea,  by  their  gaining  several  naval  victories.*  But  these  were  con- 
sidered by  them  only  as  essays  preparatory  to  the  great  design  they 
meditated  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  of  combating  the  Car- 
thaginians in  their  own  country.  There  was  nothing  the  latter  dreaded 
more ;  and  to  divert  so  dangerous  a  blow,  they  resolved  to  fight  the 
enemy,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

The  Romans  had  elected  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  and  L.  Manlius,  con- 

*  A.  M.  3745.    A.  Rome,  489.    Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  22.  •  Poljb.  L  i  p.  3L 
'  A  different  person  from  the  great  Hannibal. 

*  These  pillars  were  called  rostratse,  from  the  beaks  of  ships  with  which  thej  were  adorned; 
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Bills  for  this  year.^  Their  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
each  vessel  having  three  hundred  rowers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers.  That  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Ha- 
milcar,  had  twenty  vessels  more  than  the  Romans,  and  a  greater 
number  of  men  in  proportion.  •  The  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  near  Ecnomus,  in  Sicily.  No  man  could  behold  two  such  formi- 
dable navies,  or  be  a  spectator  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  they 
made  for  fighting,  without  being  under  some  concern,  on  seeing  the 
danger  which  menaced  two  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world. 
As  the  courage  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  no  great  disparity  in  the 
forces,  the  fight  was  obstinate,  and  the  victory  long  doubtful ;  but  at 
last  the  Carthaginians  were  overcome.  More  than  sixty  of  their  ships 
were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  thirty  sunk.  The  Romans  lost  twenty- 
four,  not  one  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory,  as  the  Romans  had  designed  it,  was  their 
sailing  to  Africa,  after  having  refitted  their  ships,  and  provided  them 
with  all  necessaries  for  carrying  on  a  long  war  in  a  foreign  country,^ 
They  landed  happily  in  Africa,  and  began  the  war  by  taking  a  town 
called  Clypea,  which  had  a  commodious  haven.  From  thence,  after 
having  sent  an  express  to  Rome,  to  give  advice  of  their  landing,  and 
to  receive  orders  from  the  senate,  they  overran  the  open  country,  in 
which  they  made  terrible  havoc ;  bringing  away  whole  flocks  of  cattle, 
and  twenty  thousand  prisoners. 

The  express  returned  in  the  mean  time  with  the  orders  of  the  senate ; 
which  were,  that  Regulus  should  continue  to  command  the  armies  in 
Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul;  and  that  his  colleague  should 
return  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  the  forces;^ leaving  Regulus 
only  forty  vessels,  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse.* 
Their  leaving  the  latter  with  so  few  ships  and  troops,  was  a  visible 
renunciation  of  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  descent  upon  Africa. 

The  people  at  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and  abilities 
of  Regulus ;  and  their  joy  was  universal,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  continued  in  the  command  in  Africa ;  but  he  alone  was  afliicted 
on  that  account.^  When  news  was  brought  him  of  it,  he  wrote  to 
Rome,  and  requested,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  resign.  His  chief  reason  was,  that  the  death  of  the  farmer  who 
rented  ms  grounds,  having  given  one  of  his  hirelings  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  off  all  the  implements  of  tillage,  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary for  taking  care  of  his  little  spot  of  ground,  —  but  seven  acres, — 
which  was  all  the  property  his  family  possessed.  But  the  senate  un- 
dertook to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  public  expense,  to  maintain 
lu3  wife  and  children,  and  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained by  the  robbenr  of  his  hireling.  Thrice  happy  age !  in  which 
poverty  was  thus  haa  in  honour,  ana  was  united  with  the  most  rare 
and  uncommon  merit,  and  the  highest  employments  of  the  state! 

'A.M.3740.    A.  Rome,  404.    Polyb.  1.  L  p.  24  >  Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  30. 

A.  M.  8750.    A.  Rome,  494.  *  VaL  Muu  L  It.  o.  4. 
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Begiilus,  thus  freed  from  hie  domestic  cares,  bent  his  whole  thouglits 
on  discharging  the  duties  of  a  general. 

After  taking  several  castles,  he  laid  siege  to  Adis,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  country.^  Tho  Carthaginians,  exasperated 
at  seeing  their  enemies  thus  laying  waste  their  lands  at  pleasure,  at 
last  took  the  field,  and  marched  against  them,  to  force  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  With  this  view,  they  posted  themselves  on  a  hill,  which 
overlooked  the  Roman  camp,  and  was  convenient  for  annoying  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  its  situation,  useless  to  one  part  of 
the  army ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  lay  chiefly  in  their 
horses  and  elephants,  which  are  of  no  service  but  in  plains.  Regulm 
did  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  descending  from  the  hill,  but 
taking  advantage  of  this  essential  mistake  of  the  Carthaginijin  gene- 
rals, he  fell  upon  them  m  this  post ;  and,  after  meeting  with  a  feeble 
resistance,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  plundered  their  camp,  and  kid 
waste  the  swijacent  countries.  Then,  having  taken  Tunis,^  an  import- 
ant city,  and  which  brought  him  near  Carthage,  he  made  his  amy 
encamp  there. 

The  enemy  were  in  the  utmost  alarm.  All  things  had  succeeded  ill 
with  them ;  their  forces  had  been  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  towns  had  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Be- 
sides, the  Numidians  made  greater  havoc  in  their  territories  than  er^ 
the  Romans.  They  expected  every  moment  to  see  their  capital  bfr 
sieged.  And  their  affliction  was  increased  by  the  concourse  of  pea- 
sants, with  their  wives  and  children,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
Carthage  for  safety ;  which  gave  them  melancholy  apprehensions  of  a 
famine  in  case  of  a  siege.  Kegulus,  afraid  of  having  the  glory  of  his 
victories  torn  from  him  by  a  successor,  made  some  proposal  of  an  a^ 
eommodation  to  the  vanquished  enemy ;  but  the  conditions  appeared 
so  hard  they  would  not  listen  to  them.  As  he  did  not  doubt  his  being 
soon  master  of  Carthage,  he  would  not  abate  any  thing  in  his  demands; 
but,  by  an  infatuation  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  great  and  un- 
expected success,  he  treated  them  with  haughtiness,  and  pretended, 
that  evei^  thing  he  suffered  them  to  possess  o^ght  to  be  esteemed  a 
favour,  with  this  farther  insult.  That  they  ought  either  to  cvereome  Uk 
brave  men^  or  learn  to  submit  to  the  victor*^    So  harsh  and  disdainful 

*  Polyb.  L  L  p.  31—36. 

*  In  the  interral  between  the  departure  of  Manlins  and  the  taking  of  TonU,  we  ve  to 
place  the  memorable  combat  of  Regulus  and  his  whole  army  with  a  serpent  of  bo  prodigiooi 
a  size,  that  the  fabulouB  one  of  Ca^mai  is  hardly  oomparable  to  it  The  stofy  of  this  tet- 
pent  was  elegantly  written  by  Livy,  bat  it  is  now  lost  Valerius  Maximus,  however,  part^j 
repairs  that  loss ;  and,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  book,  gives  ns  this  acooant  of  this  moo- 
Bter  from  Livy  himself.  He  (Livy)  says,  that  on  the  banks  of  Bagrada,  aai  Afrtcan  rirer, 
lay  a  serpent,  of  so  enormous  a  sise,  that  it  kept  the  whole  Roman  army  from  coming  to  i^ 
river.  Several  soldiers  had  been  buried  in  the  wide  caverns  of  \t»  belly,  and  many  yrtati 
to  death  in  the  spiral  volumes  of  its  tail.  Its  skin  was  impenetrable  to  darts ;  and  it  «»fl 
with  repeated  endeavours  that  stones,' slung  from  military  engines,  at  laat  killed  it  Tm 
serpent  then  exhibited  a  sight  that  was  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  cohorts  and  legions,  thas 
even  Carthage  itself.  The  streams  of  the  river  were  dyed  with  its  blood,  and  the  «tenrfa  ^ 
its  putrified  carcass  infecting  the  a4}acent  country,  the  Roman  army  wa«  foreed  to  decsaiv 
Its  skin,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  was  sent  to  Rome ;  and,  if  Pliny  may  b«  cre^ 
dited,  was  to  be  seen,  together  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  same  monster,  in  the  temple  when 
they  were  first  deposited,  as  late  as  the  Numantine  war. 

*  iis?  %  Ayaiit  H  wcSv,  i^  dxav  nls  hrtpixntv.    Diod.  Eolog.  L  »UL  e.  ICb 
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a  treatment  only  fired  their  resentment,  and  made  them  resolve  rather 
to  die  sword  in  hand,  than  do  anj  thing  which  might  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  Carthage. 

Reduced  to  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in  the  happiest  junc- 
ture, a  reinforcement  of  auxiliary  troops  out  of  Greece,  with  Xanthip- 
pus  the  Lacedaemonian  at  their  head,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
discipline  of  Sparta,  and  learned  the  art  of  war  in  that  renowned  and 
excellent  school.  When  he  had  heard  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
battle,  which  were  told  him  at  his  request ;  had  clearlv  discerne<l  the 
occasion  of  its  being  lost,  and  perfectly  informed  himself  of  the 
strength  of  Carthage,  he  declared  publicly,  and  repeated  it  often  in 
the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  oflScers,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  their  generals. 
These  discourses  came  at  last  to  the  ear  of  the  public  council :  the 
members  of  it  were  struck  with  them,  and  they  requested  the  favour 
of  seeing  and  talking  with  him.  He  then  corroborated  his  opinion 
with  such  strong  and  convincing  reasons,  that  the  oversights  committed 
by  the  generals  were  visible  to  every  one ;  and  he  proved  as  clearly  ta 
the  council  that,  by  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  former,  they  would  not 
only  secure  their  dominions,  but  drive  the  enemy  out  of  them.  This 
speech  revived  the  courage  and  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Xan- 
thippus  was  entreated,  and  in  some  measure  forced,  to  accept  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  When  the  Carthaginians  saw,  in  his  exercising  of 
their  forces  near  the  city,  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up  in 
order  of  battle,  made  them  advance  or  retreat  on  the  first  signal,  file 
off  with  order  and  expedition ;  in  a  word,  perform  all  the  evolutions 
and  movements  of  the  military  art ;  they  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, and  owned,  that  the  ablest  generals  which  Carthage  had  hitherto 
produced  knew  nothing  in  comparison  of  Xanthippus. 

The  ofiicers,  soldiers,  and  every  one,  were  lost  in  admiration ;  and^ 
what  is  very  uncommon,  jealousy  gave  no  alloy  to  it ;  the  fear  of  the 
present  danger,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  stifling,  without  doubt^ 
all  other  sentiments.  The  gloomy  consternation,  which  had  before 
seized  the  whole  army,  was  succeeded  by  joy  and  alacrity.  The  sol- 
diers were  urgent  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  in  the  firm  assurance, 
as  they  said,  of  being  victorious  under  their  new  leader,  and  of  oblite- 
rating the  disgrace  of  former  defeats.  Xanthippus  did  not  sufier  their 
ardour  to  cool,  and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  only  infiamed  it. 

When  he  had  appr4>acned  within  a  little  more  than  twelve  hundred 
paces  of  them,  he  thought  proper  to  call  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to 
show  a  respect  to  the  Carthaginian  generals  by  consulting  them.  All 
unanimously  joined  in  opinion  with  him,  upon  which  they  resolved  t<v 
give  the  enemy  battle  the  following  day. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  composed  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  about  a  hundred  elephants.  That  of  the  Romansy 
as  near  as  may  be  guessed  from  what  goes  before, — for  Polybius  gives 
no  determinate  number,— -consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse. 

It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight  to  see  two  armies,  not  overcharged 
with  numbers,  but  composed  of  brave  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  very 
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able  generals,  engaged  in  battle.  In  those  tumnltuons  fights,  where 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  are  engaged  on  both  sides,  confiision  is 
inevitable ;  and  it  is  difficult,  amidst  a  thousand  events,  where  chance 
generally  seems  to  have  greater  share  than  counsel  to  discover  the  true 
merit  of  commanders,  and  the  real  causes  of  victory.  But  in  such 
engagements  as  this  before  us,  nothing  escapes  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  for  he  clearly  sees  the  disposition  of  the  two  armies,  imagines 
he  almost  hears  the  orders  given  out  by  the  generals,  follows  all  the 
movements  of  the  army,  discovers  plainly  the  faults  on  both  sides,  and 
is  thereby  qualified  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  causes  to  which 
the  victory  or  defeat  is  owing.  The  success  of  this  battle,  however 
inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  from  the  small  number  of  the  combat- 
ants, was  nevertheless  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

The  disposition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows.  Xanthippus  drew 
all  his  elephants  in  front.  Behind  these,  at  some  distance,  he  placed 
the  Carthaginian  infantry,  in  one  body  or  phalanx.  The  foreign  troops 
in  the  Carthaginian  service  were  posted,  one  part  of  them  on  the  right, 
between  the  phalanx  and  the  horse ;  and  the  other,  composed  of  light- 
armed  soldiers,  in  platoons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
cavalry. 

On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  they  apprehended  the  elephants  most, 
Regulus,  to  provide  against  them,  posted  his  light-armed  soldiers,  on  a 
line,  in  front  of  the  legions.  In  the  rear  of  these  he  placed  the 
cohorts,  one  behind  another,  and  the  horse  on  the  wings.  In  thus 
straitening  the  front  of  his  main  battle,  to  give  it  more  depth,  he 
indeed  took  a  just  precaution,  says  Polybius  against  the  elephants,  but 
he  did  not  provide  for  the  inequality  of  his  cavalry,  which  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  waited  only  for  the  signaL 
Xanthippus  ordered  the  elephants  to  advance,  to  break  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy ;  and  commanded  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry  to  charge 
the  Romans  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter,  clashing  their 
arms,  and  shouting  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  advanced  i^ainst 
the  enemy.  Their  cavalry  did  not  stand  the  onset  long,  it  being  so 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  infantry  of  the  left 
wing,  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  elephants,  and  show  how  little  they 
feared  the  mercenaries  who  formed  the  enemy's  right  wing,  attacks  it, 
puts  it  to  flight,  and  pursues  it  to  the  camp.  Those  in  the  first  ranks, 
who  were  opposed  to  the  elephants,  were  broken  and  trodden  under 
foot,  after  fighting  valiantly ;  and  the  rest  of  the  main  body  stood 
firm  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  its  great  depth.  But  the  rear,  being 
attacked  in  flank  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  face  about 
and  receive  it,  and  those  who  had  broken  through  the  elephants,  met 
the  phalanx  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and 
which  received  them  in  good  order,  the  Romans  were  rout^  on  all 
sides,  and  entirely  defeated.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  elephants ;  and  the  remainder, 
standing  in  their  ranks,  were  shot  through  and  through  with  the  arrows 
from  the  enemy's  horse.  Only  a  small  number  fled,  and,  as  they  were 
m  an  open  country,  the  horse  and  elephants  killed  a  great  part  of  them* 
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Blve  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  who  went  off  with  Regnlus,  were  taken 
prisoners  with  him.  The  Carthaginians  lost,  in  this  battle,  eight  bun- 
dled mercenaries,  who  were  opposed  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Komans ; 
and  of  the  latter  only  two  thousand  escaped,  who,  by  their  pursuing 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  had  drawn  themselves  out  of  the  engagement. 
All  the  rest,  Begulus  and  those  who  were  taken  with  him  excepted^ 
were  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  two  thousand  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  retired  to  Glypea,  and  wer«  saved  in  an  almost  miraculous 
manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  stripped  the  dead,  entered  Carthage 
in  triumph,  dragginsafter  them  the  unfortunate  Regulus,  and  five 
hundred  prisoners.  Their  joy  was  so  much  the  greater,  as,  but  a  very 
few  days  before,  they  had  seen  themselves  upon  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  crowded  the  temples,  to  return 
thanks  to  the  gods ;  and  several  days  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivi- 
ties and  rejoicmgs. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  this  happy  change,  had 
the  wisdom  to  withdraw  shortly  after,  from  the  apprehension  lest  his 
glory,  which  had  hitherto  been  unsullied,  might,  after  this  first  blaze, 
insensibly  fade  away,  and  leave  him  exposed  to  the  darts  of  envy  and 
calumny,  which  are  always  dangerous,  but  most  in  a  foreign  country, 
when  a  man  stands  alone,  unsupported  by  friends,  relations,  or  any 
other  succour. 

Poly  bins  tells  us,  that  Xanthippus'  departure  was  related  in*a  differ- 
ent mam  er,  and  he  promises  to  take  notice  of  it  in  another  place,  but 
that  part  of  his  history  has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  Appian,^ 
that  the  Carthaginians,  excited  by  a  mean  and  detestable  jealousy  of 
Xanthippus'  glory,  and  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  that  they  should 
stand  indebted  to  Sparta  for  their  safety,  upon  pretence  of  conducting 
him  and  his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  his  own  country,  with  a 
numerous  convoy  of  ships,  gave  private  orders  to  have  them  all  put  to 
death  in  their  passage;  as  if,  with  him,  they  could. have  buried  in  the 
waves  for  ever  the  memory  of  his  services,  and  their  horrid  ingratitude 
to  him.^ 

This  battle,  says  Polybius,^  though  not  so  considerable  as  many 
others,  may  yet  nimish  very  salutary  instructions ;  which,  adds  that 
autlior,  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  reaped  from  the  study  of 
history. 

First,  should  any  man  promise  himself  permanent  good  fortune, 
after  he  has  considered  the  fate  of  Begulus  ?     Gl^at  general,  insolent 

*  I>e  Bell.  Pun.  p.  30. 

*  This  perfidious  Mtion,  m  it  is  related  by  Appian,  may  possibly  be  tnte,  when  we  oonsider 
Cfae  charaeter  of  the  Carthaghiians,  who  were  oertainly  a  orael  and  treacherous  people.  But 
if  it  be  fact,  one  would  wonder  why  Polybins  should  reaerye  for  another  occasion  the  relatioin. 
of  an  incident,  which  comes  in  most  properly  here,  as  it  finishes  at  once  the  character  and 
life  of  Xanthippna.  His  silence,  therefore,  in  this  place,  makes  me  think  that  he  intended  to 
hring  Xanthippus  again  upon  the  stage,  and  to  exhibit  bim  to  the  reader  in  a  diflferent  light 
from  that  in  which  he  is  placed  by  Appian.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  showed  no  great  depth 
of  policy  in  the  Carthaginians,  to  take  this  method  of  despatching  bkn,  when  so  many  others 
ofiered»  which  were  less  liable  to  censure.  In  this  scheme  formed  for  bis  destruction,  not 
only  himself,  but  all  his  followers,  were  to  be  murdered,  without  the  pretence  of  eren  a  stormy 
or  lose  of  one  single  Cartfaaginiani  to  cover  or  excuse  the  perpetration  of  so  horrid  a  crim«» 

lib.  i.  p.  86, 37. 
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with  victory,  inexorable  to  the  conquered,  and  deaf  to  all  their  remon 
strances,  saw  himself  a  few  days  after  vanquished  by  them,  and  made 
their  prisoner.  Hannibal  suggested  tlie  same  reflection  ta£cipio,  when 
he  exhorted  him  not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  success  of  his  arms.  Reg- 
ulus,  said  he,  would  have  been  recorded  among  the  few  instances  of 
valour  and  felicity,  had  he,  after  the  victory  obtained  in  this  very 
country,  granted  our  fathers  the  peace  which  they  sued  for.  But, 
putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  and  the  insolence  of  success,  the 
greater  his  prosperity,  the  more  ignominious  was  his  fall.* 

In  the  second  place,  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Euripides  is  here 
seen  in  its  full  extent.  That  one  wue  head  is  worth  a  great  many 
hands.^  A  single  man  here  changes  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  On 
one  hand,  he  defeats  troops  which  were  thought  invincible ;  on  the 
other,  he  revives  the  courage  of  a  city  and  an  army,  whom  he  had 
found  in  consternation  and  despair. 

Such,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  the  use  which  oucht  to  be  made  of  the 
study  of  history.  For,  there  being  two  ways  of  acquiring  improve- 
ment and  instruction,  first,  by  one's  own  experience,  and,  secondly,  by 
that  of  other  men ;  it  is  much  more  wise  and  useful  to  improve  by  other 
men's  miscarriages  than  by  our  own. 

I  return  to  Kegulus,  that  I  may  here  finish  what  relates  to  him ; 
Polybius,  to  our  great  disappointment,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  that 
general.^ 

*■  Inter  paaca  felicitatis  virtu tisque  exempla,  M.  Atilias  quondam  in  hfU)  e&dem  terr&  fixiflw^ 
si  victor  pacem  p«tentibuB  dedisset  patribus  nostris.  Sod  non  Btataendo  tandem  felicitati 
modam,  neo  oobibande  efferentem  sa  fortunam,  quaato  altiiU  elataa  enU,  ao  fiediiiB  eormib— 
Liv.  L  xxz.  D.  30. 

*  *SLi  ?y  aat^v  0o^\evna  rdf  ireWds  x^^P^^  *^''^'  ^^  ^^7  °^^  ^  improper  to  take  notice  in  tbii 
place»  as  it  was  forgotten  before,  of  a  mistake  of  the  learned  Caaanboo,  in  his  trmnalation  of 
a  passage  of  Polybius,  concerning  Xanthippos.  The  passage  is  this :  'Kv  tiU  coJ  "EJtvOnx&w 
nva  AaKs6aifi6viov  SvSpa  rdf  AaKUVlK^s  dy^'Y^^  licrtyriK&ray  koI  rpiSffv  iv  roi(  voAcfcicet;  ^otTw  9i^ 
Msrpw ;  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Casanbon :  In  queis  [militibus  so.  Greeii  allatis]  Xu- 
thippns  quidam  fait  LaoedsBmonius,  vir  disciplina  Laeonioft  imbutas,  et  qui  rei  militaris  imm 
mediocrem  habebat.  Whereas,  agreeably  with  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Xanthip- 
pus,  I  take  the  sense  of  tHe  passage  to  be,  a  man  formed  by  the  Spartan  diaoipline,  and  pro- 
portionably  [not  moderately]  skilled  in  military  affairs. 

*  This  silenoe  of  Polybius  has  prejudiced  a  great  many  learned  men  against  many  of  the 
stories  told  of  Regulus'  barbarous  treatment,  afler  he  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  Mr. 
Bollin  speaks  no  farther  of  this  matter,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  rabataoce 
of  what  is  brought  against  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  writers,  (as  well  hiatoriauDa  as 
poets,)  and  of  Appian,  on  this  subject  Firsts  it  is  urged  that  Polybius  was  very  aensible  ihai 
the  story  of  these  cruelties  was  false;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  not  disoblige  tbe  Romans, 
by  oontradioting  so  general  a  belief,  he  chose  rather  to  be  silent  oonceming  Regnlus  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  than  to  violate  the  truth  of  history,  of  which  he  was  ao  strict  «n  ob- 
server. This  opinion  is  farther  strengthened,  say  the  adversaries  of  this  belief,  by  a  frag- 
ment of  Diodoms,  which  says,  that  the  wife  of  Regnlus,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  at  Carthage,  occasioned,  as  she  imagined,  by  barbarous  usage,  persuaded  her  sons 
to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  father,  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  Carthaginian  captiTesi 
(thought  to  be  Bostar  and  Hamilcar,)  taken  in  the  sea-fight  against  8ieUy,  after  tbe  uialbr- 
tone  of  Regulus,  and  put  into  her  hands  for  the  redemption  of  her  husband.  One  of  these 
died  by  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment;  and  the  other,  by  the  care  of  the  senate,  who  de^ 
tested  the  cruelty,  survived,  and  was  restored  to  health.  This  treatment  of  the  captir^Oy  and 
the  resentment  of  the  senate  on  that  account,  form  a  third  argument  or  presumption  againsc 
the  truth  of  this  story  of  Regulus,  which  is  thus  argued : — Regulus  dying  in  his  captivity,  by 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  his  wife,  thus  ftustrated  of  her  hopes  of  redeeming  him  by  the  ex- 
ehange  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  in  consequence  of  her  bcbef 
of  the  ill  usage  which  Regulus  had  received.  The  senate  being  angry  with  her  for  it.  to  give 
tome  colour  to  her  cruelties,  she  gave  out  among  her  acquabitance  and  kindred,  tbat  ber 
husband  died  in  the  way  generally  related.  This,  like  all  other  reporu,  increased  gradunUy; 
and,  from  the  national  hatred  between  the  Carthaginians  and  RomaoSy  was  easily  and  ( 
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After  being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  pro- 
pose an  exchange  of  prisoners.^  He  had  been  obliged  to  take  an  oath, 
that  he  woifld  return,  in  case  he  proved  unsuccessful.  He  then  ac- 
quainted the  senate  with  the  subject  of  his  voyage ;  and  being  invited 
by  them  to  give  his  opinion  freely,  he  answered  that  he  could  no  longer 
do  it  as  a  senator,  having  lost  both  this  quality  and  that  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  from  the  time  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
but  he  did  not  refuse  to  offer  his  thoughts  as  a  private  person.  This 
was  a  very  delicate  affair.  Every  one  was  touched  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  so  great  a  man.  He  neeaed  only,  says  Cicero,  to  have  spoken 
one  word,  and  it  would  have  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  his  estate,  his 
dignity,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  country ;  but  that  word  appeared 
to  him  contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  state.  He  therefore 
plainly  declared  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
as  thought  of;  that  such  an  example  would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to 
the  republic ;  that  citizens,  who  had  so  basely  surrendered  their  arms 
and  persons  to  the  enemy,  were  unworthy  of  the  least  compassion,  and 
incapable  of  serving  their  country ;  that  with  regard  to  himself,  as  he 
was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  his  death  ought  to  be  considered  as 
nothing ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Carthaginian  gene- 
rals, in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  capable  of  doing  their  country 
great  services  for  many  years.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  senate 
complied  with  so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel. 

The  illustrious  exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Car- 
thage, unmoved  either  with  the  deep  affliction  of  his  friends,  or  the 
tea,rs  of  his  wife  and  children,  although  he  knew  but  too  well  the  griev- 
ous torments  which  were  prepared  for  him.^  And,  indeed,  the  moment 
his  enemies  saw  him  returned  without  having  obtained  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  they  put  him  to  every  kind  of  torture  their  barbarous 
cruelty  could  invent.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a  long  time  in  a  dis- 
mal dungeon,  whence,  after  cutting  off  his  eyelids,  they  drew  him  at 
once  into  the  sun,  when  its  beams  darted  the  strongest  heat.  They 
next  put  him  into  a  kind  of  chest  stuck  full  of  nails,  whose  points, 
wounding  him,  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease  either  day  or  night. 
Lastly,  after  having  been  long  tormented  by  being  kept  for  ever  awake 
in  this  dreadful  torture,  his  merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross, 
their  usual  punishment,  and  left  him  to  expire  on  it.  Such  was  the 
end  of  this  great  man.  His  enemies,  by  depriving  him  of  some  days, 
perhaps  years  of  life,  brought  eternal  infamy  on  themselves. 

The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Africa  did  not  discou- 
rage them.  They  made  greater  preparations  than  before  to  recover 
their  loss,  and  sent  to  sea,  the  following  campaign,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  vessels.^  The  Carthaginians  sailed  out  to  meet  them  with  two 
hundred,  but  were  beat  in  an  engagement  fought  on  the  coast  of  Si- 

rallj  believed  by  the  latter.  How  far  this  ie  eonoliuiye  agunst  the  testimonies  of  two  snch 
weighty  authors  as  Cioero  and  Seneca,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poets,)  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  ^e  reader. 

■  A.  M.  3755.  A.  Rome,  409.  Appian  de  Bello  Pun.  p.  2,  3.  Cie.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  n.  99,  IH. 
AuL  OeL  L  tL  0. 4.    Seneo.  Sp.  99. 

•  Horat.  1.  iii  Od.  3.  ■  Polyb.  1.  yiii.  p.  Zf. 
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cily,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen  of  their  ships  were  taken  by  thfl 
Romans.  These  sailed  into  Africa,  to  take  in  the  few  soldiers  wht 
had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  after  the  defeat  sf  Regulus, 
and  had  defended  themselves  vigorously  in  Clupea,^  where  they  had 
been  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

Here  again  we  are  astonished  that  the  Romans,  after  so  considera- 
ble a  victory,  and  with  so  large  a  fleet,  should  sail  into  Africa,  only  to 
bring  from  thence  a  small  garrison ;  whereas  they  might  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  it,  since  Regulus,  with  much  fewer  forces,  had  almost 
completed  it. 

The  Romans  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  their  return,  which  almost 
destroyed  their  whole  fleet.^  The  like  misfortune  befell  them  also  the 
following  year.^  However,  they  consoled  themselves  for  this  double 
loss,  by  a  victory  which  they  gained  over  Asdrubal,  from  whom  they 
took  near  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants.  This  news  being  brought 
to  Rome,  it  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy,  not  only  because  the  strength 
of  the  enemy's  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  loss  of  their 
elephants,  but  chiefly  because  this  victory  had  inspired  the  land  forces 
with  fresh  courage,  who,  since  the  defeat  of  Regulus,  had  not  dared 
to  venture  upon  an  engagement,  so  great  was  tne  terror  with  which 
those  formidable  animals  had  filled  the  minds  of  all  the  soldiers.  It 
was  therefore  judged  proper  to  make  a  greater  effort  than  ever,  in 
order  to  finish,  if  possible,  a  war  which  had  continued  fourteen  years. 
The  two  consuls  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  arri^Tug 
in  Sicily,  formed  the  bold  design  of  besieging  Lilybseum.  This  waa 
the  strongest  town  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in  Sicily ;  and 
the  loss  of  it  would  be  attended  with  that  of  every  part  of  the  island, 
and  open  to  the  Romans  a  free  passage  into  Africa. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  the  utmost  ardour  was  shown  both  in 
the  assault  and  defence  of  the  place.^  Imilcon  was  governor  there, 
with  ten  thousand  regular  forces,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
Hannibal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  soon  brought  him  as  many  more  from 
Carthage,  he  having,  with  the  most  intrepid  courage,  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  port.  The  Ro- 
mans had  not  lost  any  time.  Having  brought  forward  their  engines, 
they  beat  down  several  towers  with  their  battering-rams,  and,  gaining 
ground  daily,  they  made  such  progress  as  gave  the  besieged,  who  were 
now  closely  pressed,  some  fears.  The  governor  saw  plainly  that  there 
was  no  other  way  left  to  save  the  city,  but  by  firing  the  engines  of  the 
besiegers.  Having  therefore  prepared  his  forces  for  this  enterprise, 
he  sent  them  out  at  daybreak,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  tow,  and 
all  kinds  of  combustible  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  attacked  all  the 
engines.  The  Romans  strove,  with  unparalleled  bravery,  to  repel 
them,  and  the  engagement  was  very  bloody.  Every  man,  assailant  as 
well  as  defendant,  stood  to  his  post,  and  chose  to  die  rather  than  to 
quit  it.  At  last,  after  a  long  resistance,  and  dreadful  slaughter,  the 
besieged  sounded  a  retreat,  and  left  the  Romans  in  possession  of  Uieir 
works.     This  scene  bemg  over,  Hannibal,  embarking  in  the  night,  and 

•  Or  Oljpca.     »  Polyb.  1.  viL  p.  38—40.     •  Polyli.  I.  vU*  p.  41,  42.     *  Polyb.  L  L  p. 
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concealing  his  departure  from  the  enemy,  sailed  for  Drepanum,  where 
Adherbal  commanded  for  the  Carthaginians.  Drepanum  was  advan- 
tageously situated,  having  a  commodious  port,  and  lying  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs  from  Lilybseum;  and  was  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  had  been  always  very 
tlesirous  of  preserving  it. 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  late  success,  renewed  the  attack 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  the  besieged  not  daring  to  venture  a 
second  time  to  burn  their  machines,  because  of  the  ill  success  they 
had  met  with,  in  their  first  attempt.  But  a  furious  wind  rising  sud- 
denly, some  mercenary  soldiers  represented  to  the  governor,  that  now 
was  the  favourable  opportunity  for  them  to  fire  the  engines  of  the 
besiegers,  especially  as  the  wind  blew  full  against  them,  and  they 
ofiered  themselves  for  the  enterprise.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
accordingly  they  were  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary.  In  a 
moment  the  fire  catched  on  all  the  engines,  and  the  Romans  could 
not  possibly  extinguish  it,  because  the  flames  being  instantly  spread 
every  where,  the  wind  carried  the  sparks  and  smoke  into  their  eyes, 
so  that  they  could  not  see  where  to  apply  relief,  whereas  their  enemies 
saw  clearly  where  to  aim  their  strokes,  and  throw  their  fire.  This 
accident  made  the  Romans  lose  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  carry 
the  place  by  force.  They  therefore  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
raised  a  line  of  contravaUation  round  the  town,  and,  dispersing  their 
army  in  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  effect  by  time, 
what  they  found  themselves  al^olutely  unable  to  perform  in  any  other 
way. 

When  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  and  the  loss  of 
part  of  the  forces,  were  known  at  Rome,  the  citizens,  so  far  from 
desponding  at  this  ill  news,  seemed  to  be  fired  with  new  vigour.^ 
Every  man  strove  to  be  foremost  in  the  muster-roll;  so  that,  in  a 
very  little  time,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  raised,  who, 
crossing  the  strait,  marched  by  land  to  join  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time,  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  consul,  formed  a  design 
of  attacking  Adherbal  in  Drepanum.^  He  thought  himself  sure  of 
surprising  fim,  because,  after  the  loss  lately  sustained  by  the  Romans 
at  Lilybseum,  the  enemy  could  not  imagine  that  they  would  venture 
out  again  at  sea.  Flushed  with  these  hopes,  he  sailed  out  with  his 
fleet  in  the  night,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design.  But  he  had  to  do 
with  an  active  general,  whose  vigilance  he  could  not  elude,  and  who 
did  not  even  give  him  time  to  draw  up  his  ships  in  line  of  battle,  but 
fell  vigorously  upon  him,  while  his  fleet  was  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
The  Carthaginians  gained  a  complete  victory.  Of  the  Roman  fleet, 
only  thirty  vessels  got  off,  which  being  in  company  with  the  consul, 
fled  with  lum,  and  got  away  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  along  the 
coast.  All  the  rest,  amoimting  to  four-score  and  thirteen,  with  the  men 
on  board  them,  were  taken  by  the  Carthaginians;  a  few  soldiers 
excepted,  who  had  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  of  their  vessels. 
This  victory  displayed  as  much  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Adherbal, 
as  it  reflected  shame  and  ignominy  on  the  Roman  consul. 

'  Polyb.  Ub.  L  p.  50.  •A.M.  3766.    A.  Rome,  600.    Pol7b.LLp.&L 
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Junius,^  hift  colleague,  was  neither  more  pradent  nor  more  fortonatc 
than   himself,  but   lost   almost   his  whole   fleet,  by  his  ill   conduct. 
EndeaTOuring  to  atone  for  his  misfortune  by  some  considerable  action, 
he  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  idbabitants  of  Eryx,*  and  by 
that  means  got  the  city  surrendered  to  him.     On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  stood  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  richest  of  all  the  Sicilian  temples. 
The  city  stood  a  little  below  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  the  road 
that  led  to  it  was  very  long,  and  of  difficult  access.     Junius  posted  one 
part  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and  the  remainder  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  imagining  that  he  now  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  Hamilcar, 
Burnamed  Barcha,  father  of  the  famous  Hannibal,  found  means  to  get 
into  the  city,  which  lay  between  the  two  camps  of  the  enemy,  and 
there  fortified  himself.     From  this  advantageous  post,  he  harassed  the 
Romans  incessantly  for  two  years.     One  can  scarce  conoeiye  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  defend  themselves,  when  thus 
attacked  from  both  the  summit  and  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  unable 
to  get  provisions,  but  from  a  little  port,  which  was  the  only  one  open 
to  them.     By  such   enterprises   as  these,  the  abilities  and  pradent 
courage  of  a  general  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  discovered,  than  by 
the  winning  of  a  battle.  • 

For  five  years,  nothing  memorable  was  performed  on  either  side.^ 
The  Romans  were  once  of  opinion,  that  their  land  forces  would  alone 
be  capable  of  finishing  the  siege  of  Lilybseum :  but  the  war  being 
protracted  beyond  their  expectation,  they  returned  to  their  first  plan, 
and  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  fit  out  a  new  fleet.  The  public 
treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb;  but  this  want  was  supplied  by  private 
purses,  so  ardent  was  the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  to  the  country. 
Every  man  according  to  his  circumstances,  contributed  to  the  common 
expense ;  and  upon  public  security,  advanced  money,  without  the  least 
scruple,  for  an  expedition  on  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  Rome 
depended.  One  man  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  charge ;  another  was 
equipped  by  the  contributions  of  two  or  three ;  so  that  in  a  very  little 
time,  two  hundred  were  ready  for  sailing.  The  command  was  given 
to  Lutatius  the  consul,  who  immediately  put  to  sea.^  The  enemy's 
fleet  had  retired  into  Africa,  by  which  means  the  consul  easily  seized 
upon  all  the  advantageous  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybsemn: 
and  foreseeing  that  he  should  soon  be  forced  to  fight,  he  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  assure  himself  of  success,  and  employed  the  interval 
in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen  at  sea. 

He  was  soon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  drew  near,  undet 
the  command  of  Hanno,  who  landed  in  a  small  island  caUed  Hiera, 
opposite  to  Drepanum.  His  design  was  to  reach  Eryx  undiscovejred 
by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  supply  the  army  there ;  to  reinforce  his 
troops  and  take  Barcha  on  board  to  assist  him  in  the  expected 
engagement.  But  the  consul,  suspecting  his  intention,  was  before- 
liand  with  him ;  and  having  assembled  all  his  best  forces,  sailed  for 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  64 — 59.  *  A  city  and  moantain  of  Sicily. 
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the  smiJl  island  MgasB^^  whicb  lay  near  the  other.  He  acquainted 
his  officers  with  the  design  he  had  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  mor- 
row. Accordingly,  at  day-break,  he  prepared  to  engage ;  mifortunately 
the  wind  was  tavonrable  for  the  enemy,  which  made  him  hesitate 
whether  he  should  give  them  battle.  But  considering  that  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  when  unloaded  of  its  provisions,  woidd  become 
lighter  and  more  fit  for  action,  and  besides  would  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  forces  and  presence  of  Barcha,  he  came  to  a 
resolution  at  once;  and,  notwithstanding  the  foul  weather,  made 
directly  to  the  enemy.  The  consul  had  choice  forces,  able  seamen, 
and  excellent  ships,  built  after,  the  model  of  a  gaUey  that  had  been 
lately  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  which  was  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  that  had  ever  been  seen.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  destitute  of  all  these  advantages.  As  they  had  been  the 
entire  masters  at  sea  for  some  years,  and  the  Romans  did  not  once 
dare  to  face  them,  they  had  them  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  looked 
upon  themselves  as  invincible.  On  the  first  report  of  the  enemy 
being  in  motion,  the  Carthaginians  had  put  to  sea  a  fleet  fitted  out  in 
haste,  as  appeared  from  every  circumstance  of  it:  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  being  all  mercenaries,  newly  levied,  without  the  least  experi- 
ence, resolution,  or  zeal,  since  it  was  not  for  their  own  country  they 
were  going  to  fight.  This  soon  appeared  in  the  engagement.  They 
could  not  sustain  the  first  attack.  Fifty  of  their  vessels  were  sunk, 
and  seventy  taken,  with  their  whole  crews.  The  rest,  favoured  by  a 
wind  which  rose  very  seasonably  for  them,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  little  island  from  whence  they  had  sailed.  There  were  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  consuls  ailed  immediately  for 
Lilybseum,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  besiegers. 

Yfken  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage,  it  occasioned  so 
much  the  greater  surprise  and  terror,  as  it  was  less  expected.  The 
senate,  however,  did  not  lose  their  courage,  though  they  saw  themselves 
quite  unable  to  continue  the  war.  As  the  Romans  were  now  masters 
of  the  sea,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  send  either 
provisions  or  reinforcements  to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  express  was 
therefore  immediately  despatched  to  Barcha,  the  general  there,  em- 
powering him  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper.  Barcha,  so  long  as  he 
had  room  to  entertain  the  least  hopes,  had  done  every  thing  that  could 
be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  the  most  consummate 
wisdom..  But  having  now  no  resource  left,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
consul,  in  order  to  treat  about  a  peace.  Prudence,  says  Polybius,  consists 
in  knowing  how  to  resist  or  to  yield  at  a  seasonable  conjuncture. 
Lutatius  was  not  insensble  how  tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a 
war,  which  had  exhausted  them  both  of  men  and  money;  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  had  attended  on  the  inexorable  and 
imprudent  obstinacy  of  Regulus  was  fresh  in  his  memory.  He  there- 
fore complied  without  difficulty,  and  dictated  the  following  treaty : 

**  T^re  sfiatt  be  peace  between  Home  and  Carthage  {in  ease  the 
Raman  people  approve  of  it^)  on  the  folhwing  conditions :    The 

'  They  are  now  called  MgaiM, 
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Carthaginians  shall  entirely  evacuate  all  SieUy ;  shall  no  longer 
make  war  upon  Hiero^  the  Syracusans^  or  their  allies;  they  shall 
restore  to  the  Romans  withotU  ransom^  all  the  prisoners  which  they 
have  taken  from  them;  and  pay  them^  within  twenty  years^  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Etihoic  talents  of  silver.'*^  It  is  worth  the  reader's 
remarking,  by  the  way,  the  simple,  exact,  and  clear  terms  in  which  this 
treaty  is  expressed :  that,  in  so  short  a  compass,  adjusts  the  interests, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  of  two  powerful  republics  and  their  allies. 

When  these  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  people,  not 
approving  of  them,  sent  ten  commissioners  to  Scicily,  to  terminate  the 
affair.  These  made  no  alteration  as  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty ; 
only  shortening  the  time  appointed  for  the  payment,  reducing  it  to 
ten  years :  a  thousand  talents  were  added  to  the  sum  that  had  been 
stipulated,  which  was  to  be  paid  immediately ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  required  to  depart  from  all  the  islands  situated  between  Italy 
and  Sicily."  Sardinia  was  not  comprehended  in  this  treaty,  but  they 
gave  it  up  by  another  treaty  some  years  after. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  the  longest  mentioned  in  history, 
since  it  continued  twenty-four  years  without  intenmssion/  The 
obstinacy,  in  disputing  for  empire,  was  equal  on  either  side;  the 
same  resolution,  the  same  greatness  of  soul,  in  forming  as  well  as  in 
executing  projects,  being  conspicuous  on  both  sides.  The  Garthaginiaiis 
had  the  superiority  with  regard  to  experience  in  naval  affairs :  in  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  their  vessels;  the  working  of  them;  the 
skill  and  capacity  of  the  pilots;  the  knowledge  of  coasts,  shallows, 
roads,  and  winds ;  and  in  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  which 
furnished  all  the  expenses  of  so  long  and  obstinate  a  war.  The 
Romans  had  none  of  these  advantages ;  but  their  courage,  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  love  of  their  country,  and  a  noble  emulation  of  glory, 
supplied  all  other  deficiencies.  We  are  astonished  to  see  a  nation,  ao 
raw,  and  inexperienced  in  naval  affairs,  not  only  disputing  the  sea 
with  a  people  who  were  best  skilled  in  them,  and  more  powerful  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  before ;  but  even  gaining  several  victories  oyer 
them  at  sea.  No  difficulties  or  calamities  could  discourage  them. 
They  certainly  would  not  have  thought  of  peace,  in  the  circumstaaoes 
under  which  the  Carthaginians  demanded  it.  One  unfortunate  cajD- 
paign  dispirits  the  next;  wheieas  the  Romans  were  not  shaken  by  a 
succession  of  them. 

As  to  the  soldiers  there  was  no  comparison  between  those  of  Rome 
and  of  Carthage,  the  former  being  infinitely  superior  in  point  of 
courage ;  among  the  generals  who  commanded  in  this  war,  Hamilcar, 
Burnamed  Barcha,  was  doubtless  the  most  conspicuous  for  his  bravery 
and  prudence. 

*  Thi9  sum  unounts  to  near  six  millioDS  one  hundred  and  eightj  thooaand  French  UTrta, 
or  $2,286,000. 

*  Polyb,  L  m.  p.  183.  'A.  1LS736.    A.  Carth.  605.    A.  Borne.  607.    Ant  J.  0.  U2 
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THB  LIBYAN  WAR,  OR  WAR  AGAINST  THE  MERCENARIES. 

The  war  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  against  the  Romans  wao 
succeeded  immediately  by  another.^  The  very  same  year,'*  which, 
though  of  much  shorter  continuance,  was  infinitely  more .  dangerous ; 
as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  very  heart  of  the  republic,  and  attended 
with  such  cruelty  and  barbarity,  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  his- 
tory ;  I  mean  the  war  which  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sustain 
against  their  mercenary  troops,  who  had  served  under  them  in  Sicily, 
and  commonly  called  the  African  or  Libyan  war.'  It  continued  only 
three  years  and  a  half,  but  was  a.  very  bloody  one.  The  only  occasion 
of  it  was  this : 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  Hamilcar 
having  carried  to  Lilyb»um  the  forces  which  were  in  Eryx,  resigned 
his  commission,  and  left  to  Gisco,  governor  of  the  place,  the  care  of 
transporting  these  forces  into  Africa.^  Gisco,  as  though  he  had  fore- 
seen what  would  happen,  did  not  ship  them  all  off  at  once,  but  in  small 
and  separate  parties;  in  order  that  those  who  came  first  might  be  paid 
oS^  and  sent  home,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest.  This  conduct 
evinced  great  forecast  and  wisdom,  but  was  not  seconded  equally  at 
Carthage.  As  the  republic  had  been  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  a 
long  war,  and  the  payment  of  nearly  three  miUions  of  French  livres 
to  &e  Romans  on  signing  the  peace,  the  forces  were  not  paid  off  in 
proportion  as  they  arrived ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  wait  for  the 
rest,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them,  when  they  should  be  all 
together,  a  remission  of  some  part  of  their  arrears.  This  was  the  first 
oversight. 

Here  we  discover  the  genius  of  a  state  composed  of  merchants,  who 
know  the  full  value  of  money,  but  do  not  estimate  sufficiently  the 
merit  of  soldiers';  who  bargain  for  blood  as  if  it  were  an  article  of 
trade,  and  always  go  to  the  cheapest  market.  In  such  a  republic, 
when  an  exigency  is  once  answered,  the  merit  of  services  is  no  longer 
remembered. 

These  soldiers,  most  of  whom  came  to  Carthage,  being  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  licentious  life,  caused  great  disturbances  in  the  city ;  to 
remedy  which,  it  was  proposed  to  their  officers,  to  march  them  all  to 
a  little  neighbouring  town  called  Sicca,  and  there  supply  them  with 
whatever  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  their  companions ;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be  paid  off, 
and  sent  home.     This  was  a  second  oversight. 

A  third  was,  the  refusing  to  let  them  leave  their  baggage,  their 
wives  and  children,  in  Carthage,  as  they  desired,  and  the  forcing  them 
to  remove  these  to  Sicca ;  whereas,  had  they  staid  in  Carthage,  they 
would  have  been  in  a  manner  so  many  hostages. 

Being  all  met  together  at  Sicca,  they  began,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  to  compute  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which  they  made  much  more 
than  was  really  due  to  them.     To  this  computation  they  added  the 

« I-olyb.  Lip.  85—89.  •  The  same  year  that  the  lint  Punio  war  ended. 

*  And  sometimes  (m<^w,  or  the  war  with  the  mercenaries. 

«Pol7b.LLp.66. 
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mighty  promises  which  had  been  made  to  them,  at  different  times,  S8 
an  encouragement  for  them  to  do  their  duty;  and  pretended  that 
these  likewise  ought  to  be  placed  to  account.  Haano,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Africa,  and  had  been  sent  to  ibem  from  the  magistrates 
of  Carthage,  proposed  to  these  soldiers  some  remission  of  their 
arrears ;  and  desired  that  they  would  content  themselves  with  receiv- 
ing a  part  in  consideration  of  the  great  distress  to  which  the  common- 
wealth was  reduced,  and  its  present  unhappy  circumstances.  The 
reader  will  easily  guess  how  such  a  proposal  was  received.  Com- 
plaints, murmurs,  seditious  and  insolent  clamours,  were  everj  where 
heard.  These  troops  being  composed  of  different  nations,  who  vere 
strangers  to  one  another's  language,  were  incapable  of  hearing  reason 
when  they  once  mutinied.  Spaniards,  Ghtuls,  Lignriana,  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  isles,  Greeks,  the  greatest  part  of  them  slaves  or 
deserters,  and  a  very  great  number  of  Africans,  composed  these  me^ 
oenary  forces.  Transported  with  rage,  they  immediately,  break  up, 
march  towards  Carthage,  being  upwards  o^  twenty  thousand,  and 
encamp  at  Tuuis,  not  far  from  that  metropolis. 

The  Carthaginians  too  late  discovered  their  error.  There  was  no 
compliance,  how  grovelling  soever,  to  which  they  did  not  stoop,  to 
soothe  these  exasperated  soldiers ;  who  on  their  side  practised  every 
knavish  art  which  could  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  extort  money  from 
them.  When  one  point  was  gained,  they  immediately  had  recourse  to 
a  new  artifice,  on  which  to  ground  some  new  demand.  Was  their  pay 
settled  beyond  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they  still  would  be 
reimbursed  for  the  losses  which  they  pretended  to  have  sustained, 
either  by  the  death  of  horses,  or  by  the  excessive  price  which  at  ce^ 
tain  times  they  had  paid  for  bread-corn;  and  still  insisted  on  the 
recompense  which  had  been  promised  them.  As  nothing  could  be 
fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to 
refer  themselves  to  the  opinion  of  some  general  who  had  commanded 
in  Sicily.  Accordingly,  they  pitched  upon  Grisco,  who  had  always 
been  very  acceptable  to  them.  This  general  harangued  them  in  a 
mild  and  insinuating  manner;  recalled  to  their  memories  the  long 
time  they  had  been  in  the  Carthaginian  service;  the  considerable 
sums  they  had  received  from  the  republic;  and  granted  almost  all 
their  demands. 

The  treaty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  two  muti- 
neers occasioned  a  tumult  in  every  part  of  the  camp.  One  of  these 
was  Spendius,  a  Capuan,  who  had  been  a  slave  at  Rome,  and  fled  to 
the  Carthaginians.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  bold.  The  fear  he  was 
under  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  old  master,  by  whom  he  was 
sure  to  be  hanged,  as  was  the  custom,  prompted  him  to  break  off  the 
accommodation.  He  was  seconded  by  one  Matho,^  who  had  been 
very  active  in  forming  the  conspiracy.     These  two  represented  to  the 

*  Miitho  was  an  African,  and  freo-born ;  but  as  he  bad  be«n  actiye  in  raising  tbe  rebellMO* 
an  aocomtnodatiou  would  bare  mined  bim.  He  tberefore,  despairing  of  a  panloot  embraced 
the  interest  of  Spendius  with  more  seal  than  any  of  the  rebels ;  and  first  lasiauated  to  tkt 
Africans  the  danger  of  concludinff  a  peace,  as  this  woald  leare  them  alone,  and  exposed  fei 
the  rage  of  their  old  masters. — Polyb.  p.  98.  Bdit  Grenor. 
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Afiricsns,  that  the  instant  after  their  companions  should  be  discharged 
and  sent  home,  they,  being  thus  left  alone  in  their  own  country, 
would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  would 
take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  common  rebellion.  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  raise  them  to  fury.  They  immediately  made  choice  of  Spend*, 
ius  and  Matho  for  their  chiefs.  No  remonstrances  were  heard  ;  and 
whoever  offered  to  make  any,  was  immediately  put  to  death.  They 
ran  to  Gisco's  tent,  plundered  it  of  the  money  designed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  forces ;  dragged  even  that  general  himself  to  prison,  with 
all  his  attendants,  after  having  treated  them  with  the  utmost  indigni- 
ties. All  the  cities  of  Africa  to  whom  they  had  sent  deputies,  to 
exhort  them  to  recover  their  liberty,  came  over  to  them,  Utica  and 
Hippacra  excepted,  which  they  therefore  besieged. 

Carthage  had  never  before  been  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger. 
The  citizens  of  it,  to  a  man,  drew  their  particular  subsistence  from 
the  rents  and  revenues  of  their  lands,  and  the  public  expenses  from 
the  tribute  paid  from  Africa.  But  all  this  was  stopped  at  once,  and, 
a  much  worse  circumstance,  was  turned  against  them.  They  found 
themselves  destitute  of  arms  and  forces  either  for  sea  or  land ;  of  all 
necessary  preparations  either  for  the  sustaining  of  a  siege  or  the 
equipping  of  a  fleet ;  and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  without  any 
hopes  of  foreign  assistance,  either  from  their  friends  or  allies. 

They  might  in  some  sense  accuse  themselves  for  the  distress  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  During  the  last  war,  they  had  treated  the  Afri- 
can nations  with  the  utmost  rigour,  by  imposing  excessive  tributes  on 
them,  in  the  exaction  of  which,  no  allowance  was  made  for  poverty 
and  extreme  misery;  and  governors,  such  as  Hanno,  were  treated 
with  the  greater  respect,  the  more  severe  they  had  been  in  levying 
those  tributes.  So  that  these  Africans  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
engage  in  this  rebellion.  At  the  very  first  signal  that  was  made,  it 
broke  out,  and  in  a  moment  became  general.  The  women,  who  had 
often,  with  the  deepest  affliction,  seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  drag- 
ged to  prison  for  non-payment,  were  more  exasperated  than  the  men, 
and  with  pleasure  gave  up  all  their  ornaments  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  so  that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  paying  all  they  had 
promised  the  soldiers,  found  themselves  still  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
An  instructive  lesson,  says  Polybius,  to  ministers ;  as  it  teaches  them 
to  look,  not  only  to  the  present  occasion,  but  to  extend  their  views  to 
futurity. 

The  Oartha^ians,  notwithstanding  their  present  distress,  did  not 
despond,  but  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  for  their  defence. 
The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Hanno.  Troops  were  levied 
by  land  and  sea,  horse  as  well  as  foot.  All  citizens,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  were  mustered,  mercenaries  were  invited  from  all  parts,  and 
all  the  ships  which  the  republic  had  left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  discovered  no  less  ardour.  We  related  before,  that  they 
had  besieged  two  cities  which  refused  to  join  them.  Their  army  was 
now  increased  to  seventy  thousand  men.  After  detachments  had  been 
drawn,  from  it  to  carry  on  these  sieges,  they  pitched  their  camp  at 
Tunis,  and  thereby  held  Carthage  in  a  kind  of  blockade,  filling  it  with 
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perpetual  alarms,  and  frequently  adyancing  up  to  its  very  walls,  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night. 

Hanno  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and  gained  a  eonsiderable 
advantage,  which,  had  he  made  a  proper  use  of  it,  might  have  proTed 
decisive :  but  entering  the  city,  and  only  diverting  himself  there,  the 
mercenaries,  who  were  posted  on  a  neighbouring  hill  covered  with 
trees,  hearing  how  careless  the  enemy  were,  poured  down  upon  them, 
found  the  soldiers  every  where  oflf  their  duty,  took  and  plundered  the 
camp,  and  seized  upon  all  their  provisions,  &c.  brought  from  Carthage 
to  succour  the  besieged.  Nor  was  this  the  only  error  committed  by 
Hanno ;  and  errors,  on  such  occasions,  are  by  much  the  most  fatal. 
Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barcha,  was  therefore  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  This  general  answered  the  idea  which  had  been  entertained  of 
him ;  and  his  first  success  was  in  obliging  the  rebels  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Utica.  He  then  marched  against  their  army,  which  was  encamped 
near  Carthage,  defeated  part  of  it,  and  seised  almost  all  their  adyan- 
tageous  posts.  These  successes  revived  the  courage  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Naravasus  by  name, 
who,  out  of  his  esteem  for  the  person  and  merit  of  Barcha,  joined 
him  with  two  thousand  Numidians,  was  of  ereat  service  to  that 
general.  Animated  by  this  reinforcement,  he  feu  upon  the  rebels,  who 
had  enclosed  him  in  a  valley,  killed  ten  thousand  of  them,  and  took 
four  thousand  prisoners.  The  young  Numidian  distuiguished  himself 
greatly  in  this  battle.  Barcha  received  among  his  troops  as  many  of 
the  prisoners  as  were  desirous  o^  being  enlisted,  and  gave  the  rest  lib- 
erty to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  they  should  never 
take  up  arms  again  against  the  Carthaginians ;  otherwise,  that  ever; 
man  of  them  who  was  taken  should  be  put  to  death.  This  conduct 
proves  the  wisdom  of  that  general.  He  thought  this  a  better  expedi- 
ent than  extreme  severity.  And  indeed,  where  a  multitude  of  muti- 
neers are  concerned,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  drawn  in  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  most  hot-headed,  or  through  fear  of  the  most  furioiu, 
clemency  seldom  fails  of  being  successful. 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this  affected  lenity 
of  Barcha  might  occasion  a  defection  among  his  troops,  thought  the 
only  expedient  left  him  to  prevent  it  would  be,  to  put  them  upon  some 
signal  action,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever 
reconciled  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  after  having  read  to  them 
some  fictitious  letters,  by  which  advice  was  given  him  of  a  secret  de* 
sign,  concerted  between  some  of  their  comrades  and  Cisco,  for  the 
rescuing  him  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  so  long  detained,  he 
brought  them  to  the  barbarous  resolution  of  murdering  him  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners ;  and  any  man  who  durst  offer  any  milder 
counsel  was  immediately  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Accordingly  tliis 
unfortunate  general,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners,  who  were  couiiiied 
with  him,  were  brought  out  to  the  head  of  the  camp,  where  Gisoo  fell 
the  first  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest.  Their  hands  were  cat 
^ff,  their  thighs  broke,  and  their  bodies,  still  breathing,  were  thrown 
into  a  hole.     The  Carthaginians  sent  a  herald  to  dem;uad  their 
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remains,  in  order  to  pay  them  the  last  sad  ofSce,  but  were  refused ; 
and  the  herald  was  further  told,  that  whoever  presumed  to  come 
upon  th^  like  errand,  should  meet  with  Cisco's  fate.  And  indeed 
the  rebels  immediately  came  to  this  unanimous  resolution,  viz.  to  treat 
all  puch  Carthaginians  as  should  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  same  bar* 
barous  manner ;  and  decreed  further,  that  if  any  of  their  allies  were 
taken,  they  should,  after  their  hands  were  cut  off,  be  sent  back  to 
Carthage.     This  bloody  resolution  was  but  too  strictly  executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  just  beginninff  to  breathe,  as  it  were, 
and  recover  their  spirits,  when  a  number  of  unlucky  accidents  plunged 
them  again  into  fresh  dangers*  A  division  arose  among  their  gen- 
erals :  and  the  provisions,  of  which  they  were  in  extreme  necessity, 
ccMning  to  them  by  sea,  were  all  cast  away  in  a  storm.  But  their 
most  grievous  misfortune  was,  the  sudden  defection  of  the  two  only 
cities  which  till  then  had  preserved  their  allegiance,  and  in  all  times 
adhered  inviolably  to  the  commonwealth.  These  were  Utica  and  Hip- 
pacra.  These  cities,  without  the  least  reason,  or  even  so  much  as  a 
pretence,  went  over  at  once  to  the  rebels,  and,  transported  with  the 
like  rage  and  fury,  murdered  the  governor,  with  the  garrison  sent  to 
their  relief;  and  carried  their  inhumanity  so  far,  as  to  refuse  their 
dead  bodies  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  demanded  them  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  so  much  success,  laid  siege  to  Carthage, 
but  were  obliged  immediately  to  raise  it.  They  nevertheless  continued 
the  war.  Having  drawn  together  into  one  body  all  their  own  troops 
and  those  of  the  allies,  making  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  all, 
they  watched  the  motions  of  Hamilcar's  army,  but  carefully  kept  their 
own  on  the  hiUs,  and  avoided  coming  down  into  the  plains,  because  the 
enemy  would  there  have  been  so  much  superior  to  them  on  account  of 
their  elephants  and  horses.  Hamilcar,  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  war 
than  they,  never  exposed  himself  to  any  of  their  attacks;  but,  taking 
advantage  of  their  oversight,  often  dispossessed  them  of  their  posts,  if 
their  soldiers  straggled  ever  so  little,  and  harassed  them  a  thousand 
ways.  Such  of  them  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 
At  last,  he  surprised  them  at  a  time  when  thev  least  expected  it,  and 
shut  them  up  in  a  post,  which  was  so  situated  that  it  i^as  impossible  for 
them  to  get  out  of  it.  Not  daring  to  venture  a  battle,  and  being  unable 
to  get  off,  they  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  and  surrounded  it  with 
ditches  and  entrenchments.  But  an  enemy  within  themselves,  and 
which  was  much  more  formidable,  had  reduced  them  to  the  greatest 
extremity ;  this  was  hunger,  which  was  so  raging,  that  they  at  last  ate 
one  another ;  Divine  Providence,  says  Polybius,  thus  avenging  upon 
themselves  the  barbarous  cruelty  they  had  exercised  on  others.  They 
now  had  no  resource  left,  and  knew  but  too  well  the  punishments  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  case  they  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  After  such  bloody  scenes  as  had  been  acted  by  them, 
they  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  peace,  or  of  coming  to  an  accommo- 
dation. They  had  sent  to  their  forces,  encamped  at  Tunis,  for  assist- 
ance, but  with  no  success.  In  the  mean  time  the  famine  increased 
daily.  They  had  first  eaten  their  prisoners,  then  their  slaves,  and 
now,  their  fellow-citizens  only  were  left  to  be  devoured     Their  chieiSi 
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no  longer  able  to  resist  the  complaints  and  cries  of  the  multitude,  who 
threatened  to  cut  all  their  throats  if  they  did  not  surrender,  went  them- 
selves to  Hamilcar,  after  having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  him. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  select 
any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat  them  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  that 
the  rest  should  be  dismissed  with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  earh. 
When  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  chiefs  themselves  were  arrested,  and 
detained  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  plainly  showed,  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  point  of  honesty.  The  rebels, 
hearing  that  their  chiefs  were  seized,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  con- 
vention, suspected  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  thereupon  immediate!; 
took  up  arms.  But  Hamilcar,  having  surrounded  them,  brought  for- 
ward his  elephants,  and  either  trod  them  all  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to 
pieces,  they  being  upwards  of  forty  thousand. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reduction  of  almost  all  the 
cities  of  Africa,  which  immediatelv  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Ha- 
milcar, without  loss  of  time,  marcned  against  Tunis,  which,  ever  smce 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  the  asylum  of  the  rebels,  and  their 
deposit  of  arms.  He  invested  it  on  one  side,  while  Hannibal,  who  wa^ 
joined  in  the  command  with  him,  besieged  it  on  the  other.  Then 
advancing  near  the  walls,  and  ordering  crosses  to  be  set  up,  he  hmig 
Spendius  on  one  of  them,  and  his  companions  who  had  been  seized 
with  him  on  the  rest,  where  they  all  expired.  Matho,  the  other  chief, 
who  commanded  in  the  city,  saw  plainly  by  this  what  he  himself  might 
expect,  and  for  that  reason  was  much  more  attentive  to  his  own  defence. 
Perceiving  that  Hannibal,  as  being  confident  of  success,  was  very  neg- 
ligent in  all  things,  he  made  a  sally,  attacked  his  quarters,  killed  manj 
of  his  men,  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Hannibal  himself, 
and  plundered  his  camp. 

Then  taking  Spendius  from  the  cross,  he  put  Hannibal  in  his  place, 
after  having  made  him  suffer  inexpressible  torments,  and  sacrificed 
round  the  body  of  Spendius  thirty  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  Car- 
thage, as  so  many  victims  of  his  vengeance.  One  would  conclude  that 
there  had  been  a  mutual  emulation  between  the  contending  parties, 
which  of  them  should  outdo  the  other  in  acts  of  the  most  barbarous 
cruelty. 

Barcha  being  at  a  distance  from  his  colleague,  it  was  some  time 
before  his  misfortune  reached  him;  and,  besides,  the  road  lying 
between  the  two  camps  being  impracticable,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  advance  hastily  to  his  assistance.  This  unlucky  accident  caused  a 
ffreat  consternation  in  Carthage.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  a  continual  vicissitude  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, of  security  and  fear,  of  joy  and  grief;  so  various  and  inconstant 
were  the  events  on  either  side. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  one  bold  effort.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  Hanno  was  sent  to  join  Hamilcar,  and  thirty  senators  were 
deputed  to  conjure  those  generals,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  for- 
mbt  past  quarrels,  and  sacrifice  their  resentments  to  their  countiT'i 
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welfare.  This  was  immediately  complied  with;  they  mntually  em- 
braced, and  were  reconciled  sincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time  the  Carthaginians  were  uniformly  successful ;  and 
Matho,  who,  in  every  succeeding  attempt,  came  off  with  disadvantage, 
at  last  thought  himself  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle ;  this  was  just  what 
the  Carthagmians  wanted.  The  leaders  on  both  sidefr  animated  their 
troops,  as  going  to  fight  a  battle  which  would  for  ever  decide  their 
fate.  An  engagement  ensued.  Victory  was  not  long  in  suspense,  for 
the  rebels  every  where  giving  ground,  nearly  all  the  Africans  were 
slain,  and  the  rest  surrendered.  Matho  was  taken  alive,  and  carried 
to  Carthage.  All  Africa  returned  immediately  to  its  allegiance,  except 
the  two  perfidious  cities  which  had  lately  revolted ;  they  were  however 
soon  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  victorious  army  now  returned  to  Carthage,  and  was  there 
received  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  whole  city. 
Matho  and  his  soldiers,  after  having  adorned  the  public  triumph,  were 
led  to  execution,  and  finished,  by  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  a 
life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  treasons,  and  unparalleled 
barbarities.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  merce- 
naries, after  having  lasted  three  years  and  four  months.  It  furnished, 
says  Polybius,  an  ever-memorable  lesson  to  all  nations  not  to  employ 
in  their  armies  a  greater  number  of  mercenaries  than  citizens ;  nor  to 
rely,  for  the  defence  of  their  state,  on  a  body  of  men  who  are  not 
attached  to  it,  either  by  interest  or  affection. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  deferred  taking  notice  of  such  transactions 
in  Sardinia,  as  passed  at  the  time  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  were,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on,  and  resisting  from,  the 
war  waged  in  Africa  against  the  mercenaries.  They  exhibit  the  same 
yiolent  methods  to  promote  rebellion,  the  same  excesses  of  cruelty,  as 
if  the  wind  had  carried  the  same  spirit  of  discord  and  fury  from  Africa 
into  Sardinia. 

When  the  news  was  brought  there  of  what  Spendius  and  Matho  were 
doing  in  Africa,  the  mercenaries  in  that  island  also  shook  off  the  yoke, 
in  imitation  of  those  incendiaries.  They  began  by  the  murder  of  Bos- 
tar  their  general,  and  of  all  the  Carthaginians  under  him.  A  successor 
was  sent,  but  all  the  forces  which  he  carried  with  him  went  over  to  the 
rebels,  hung  the  general  on  a  cross,  and,  throughout  the  whole  island, 
put  all  the  Carthaginians  to  the  sword,  after  having  made  them  suffer 
inexpressible  torments.  They  then  besieged  all  the  cities  one  after 
another,  and  soon  got  possession  of  the  whole  country.  But  feuds 
arising  between  them  and  the  natives,  the  mercenaries  were  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  island,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Car- 
thaginians lost  Sardinia,  an  island  of  great  importance  to  them,  on 
account  of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  and  the  great  number  of  its  inha- 
bitanttf. 

The  Romans,  ever  since  their  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  had 
behaved  toward  them  with  great  justice  and  moderation.     A  slight 

Juarrel,  on  account  of  some  Roman  merchants  who  were  seized  at 
larthage  for  their  having  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions,  had 
embroiled  them  a  little,    nut  these  merchants  being  restored  on  the 
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first  complaint  made  to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  ihe  Romans,  who  prided 
themselves  upon  their  justice  and  generosity  on  all  occasions,  made  the 
Carthaginians  a  return  of  their  former  friendship ;  served  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  forbade  their  merchants  to  furnish  any  other 
nation  with  provisions,  and  even  refused  to  listen  to  proposals  made  by 
the  Sardinian  rebels,  when  invited  by  them  to  take  possesssion  of  the 
island. 

But  these  scruples  and  delicacy  wore  off  by  degrees,  and  CsBsar's 
advantageous  testimony,  in  Sallust,  of  their  honesty  and  plain  dealing, 
could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  applied  here:  "although,"  says  he, 
"  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  the  Carthaginians,  both  in  peace  and  during 
truces,  had  commitr^d  a  number  of  detestable  actions,  the  Romans 
could  never  ^however  inviting  the  opportunity  might  be)  be  prevailed 
upon  to  retaliate  such  usage,  being  more  attentive  to  their  own  glory, 
than  to  the  revenge  they  might  have  justly  taken  on  such  perfidious 
enemies."  ^ 

The  mercenaries,  who,  as  was  observed,  had  retired  into  Italy, 
brought  the  Romans  at  last  to  the  resolution  of  saihng  over  into  Sar- 
dinia, to  render  themselves  masters  of  it.^  The  Carthaginians  were 
deeply  afflicted  at  the  news,  under  the  idea  that  they  had  a  more  just 
title  to  Sardinia  than  the  Romans ;  they  therefore  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  to  take  a  speedy  and  just  revenge  on  those  who  had  excited 
the  people  of  that  island  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  the 
Romans,  pretending  that  these  preparations  were  made,  not  against 
Sardinia,  but  their  state,  declared  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
latter,  quite  exhausted  in  every  respect,  and  scarcely  beginning  to 
breathe,  were  in  no  condition  to  sustain  a  war.  The  necessity  of  the 
times  was  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  and  they  were  forced  to  yield 
to  a  more  powerful  rival.  A  fresh  treaty  was  thereupon  made,  by 
which  they  gave  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and  obliged  themselves 
to  a  new  payment  of  twelve  hundred  talents,  to  avoid  the  war  with 
which  they  were  menaced.  This  injustice  of  the  Romans  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

ARTICLE  n. — THE  SECOND   PUNIO  WAR. 

The  second  Punic  war,  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  recorded  in  history,  and  most  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  an  inquisitive  reader :  whether  we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  en- 
terprises ;  the  wisdom  employed  in  the  execution ;  the  obstinate  efforts 
of  two  rival  nations,  and  the  ready  resources  they  found  in  their 
lowest  ebb  of  fortune ;  the  variety  of  uncommon  events,  and  the  un- 
certain issue  of  so  long  and  bloody  a  war ;  or  lastly,  the  assemblage 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  every  kind  of  merit,  and  the  most 
instructive  lessons  that  occur  in  history,  either  with  regard  to  war, 
policy,  or  government.^  Never  did  two  more  powerful,  or  at  least 
more  warlike  states  or  nations,  make  war  against  each  other,  and 

*  Bellis  Punicia  omnibus,  cam  MBpe  Carthaginienses  et  Id  pace  et  per  Indaeias  mnlto  sf- 
faoda  facinora  ectsaenty  numqaam  ipai  per  occasionem  talia  fecere :  magi?  qaod  ee  dignss 
tontf  quam  quod  in  illoa  jure  eri  posset,  qucerebant. — Sallust.  in  Bell.  Catiltn. 

'A.  M.  3767.    A.Carth.  609.    A.  Rome,  611.    Ant.  J.  C.  287.  " Lir.  L  zxL  n.  S. 
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never  had  these  in  question  seen  themselves  raised  to  a  more  exalted 
pitch  of  power  and  glory.  Rome  and  Carthage  were,  doubtless,  at 
that  time,  the  two  &8t  states  of  the  world.  Haying  already  tried 
their  strength  in  the  first  Pmiic  war,  and  thereby  made  an  essay  of 
each  other's  power,  they  knew  perfectly  well  what  either  could  do.  In 
this  second  war,  the  fate  of  arms  was  so  equally  balanced,  and  the 
success  so  intermixed  with  vicissitudes  and  varieties,  that  that  party 
triumphed  which  had  beet^  most  in  danger  of  rum.  Great  as  the 
forces  of  these  two  nations  were,  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  their 
mutual  hatred  was  Still  greater.  The  Romans,  on  one  side,  could  not 
without  indignation  see  the  vanquished  presuming  to  attack  them; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  other,  were  exasperated  at  the  equally 
rapacious  and  harsh  treatment  which  they  pretended  to  have  received 
from  the  victor. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
a  minnte  detail  of  this  war,  whereof  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa, 
were  the  several  seats,  and  which  has  a  still  closer  connexion  with  the 
Roman  history  than  with  that  I  am  now  writing.  I  shall  confine 
myself,  therefore,  principally  to  such  traasaotions  as  relate  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an 
idea  of  the  genius  and  character  of  Hannibal,  who  perhaps  was  the 
greatest  warrior  of  antiquityt 

THB  BSMOTB  AND   MORB  IMMSntATB   CAtTSBd    OF  tSB   SECOND    P0KIO 

WAR. 

Bbforb  I  come  to  speak  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  true 
causes  of  it,  and  to  point  out  b^  what  steps  the  rupture  between  these 
two  nations  was  so  long  prepanng,  before  it  openly  broke  out. 

That  man  wotild  be  grossly  mistaken,  says  Polybius,^  who  should 
look  upon  the  taking  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  as  the  true  cause  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  The  roOTCt  of  the  Carthaginians,  for  having 
60  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  tne  treaty  which  termmated  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  Romans,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  excited  in  Afirica,  to  dispossess  the  Carthagmians 
of  Sardinia,  and  to  impose  a  new  tribute  on  them,  and  the  success 
and  conquests  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  as  Livy,  agreeing  herein  with  Polybius,  insinuates 
in  few  words,  in  the  beginnmg  of  his  nistory  of  the  second  Punic  war.^ 

And  indeed  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Batcha,  was  highly  exasperated  on 
account  of  the  last  treaty  which  the  necessity  of  the  times  had  com^ 
pelled  the  Carthaginians  to  submit  to,  and  therefore  meditated  th^ 
design  of  taking  just,  though  distant  measures,  for  breaking  it,  the 
first  favourable  opportunitv  that  should  offer.^ 

When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeased,  he  was  sent  upon  an 
expedition  against  the  Numidians ;  in  which,  giving  fresh  proofs  of  his 

•  lab.  iii.  p.  16i-lSS. 

•  AnnpebMt  ingantM  iplritilfl  riram,  SloiUa  8ardliiia(|it6  SttlMtt  i  N&tn  et  Slciliam  nimb 
celeri  d«iperatioDo  rentm  conawwim ;  tt  SanHnuun  intw  tnotaiii  Afrie#  ft«ad«  Romanonun^ 
•tipendio  etiam  sap^rimpoiitoy  intarMptoiB*— Lir.  k  zilt  %%  1. 

^Polyb.  L  il.  p.  90 

Vol,  L—V 
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courage  and  abilities,  his  merit  raised  him  to  the  command  of  the 
army  which  was  to  act  in  Spain.  Hannibal  his  son,  at  that  tune  biit 
nine  years  of  age,  begged  with  the  utmost  importunity  to  attend  him 
on  this  occasion ;  an  1  for  that  purpose  employed  all  the  soothing  arts 
so  common  to  children  of  his  age,  and  which  have  so  much  power 
over  a  tender  father,^  Hamilcar  could  not  refuse  him;  and  after 
having  made  him  swear  upon  the  altars,  that  he  would  declare  himself 
an  enemy  to  the  Romans  as  soon  as  his  age  would  allow  him  to  do  it, 
took  his  son  with  him. 

Hamilcar  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  gen- 
eral. To  an  invincible  courage,  and  the  most  consummate  prudence, 
he  added  a  most  popular  and  insinuating  behaviour.  He  subdued,  in 
a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nations  of  Spain,  either  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  his  engaging  conduct ;  and,  after  enjoying 
the  command  there  nine  years,  came  to  an  end  worthy  of  his  exalted 
character,  by  dying  gloriously  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  Carthaginians  appointed  Asdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  to  succeed 
him.^  This  general,  to  seoure  the  country,  built  a  city,  which,  by  the 
advantage  of  its  situation,  the  commodiousness  of  its  harbour,  its  for- 
tifications, and  opulence  occasioned  by  its  great  commerce,  became 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  called  New 
Carthage,  and  to  this  day  is  known  by  the  name  of  Carthagena. 

From  the  several  steps  of  these  two  great  eenerals,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  they  were  meditating  some  mighty  design,  which  Uiey 
had  always  in  view,  and  laid  their  schemes  at  a  great  distance  for  put- 
ting it  in  execution.  The  Romans  were  sensible  of  this,  and  re- 
proached themselves  for  their  indolence  and  sloth,  which  had  thrown 
them  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  were  rapidly 
pursuing  their  victories  in  Spain,  which  might  one  day  be  turned 
against  them.  They  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  attack 
them  by  open  force,  and  to  wrest  their  conquests  out  of  their  hands; 
but  the  fear  of  another  not  less  formidable  enemy,  the  Grauls,  kept 
them  from  showing  their  resentments.  They  therefore  had  recourse 
to  negotiation ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  in  which,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  they  contented  themselves 
with  introducing  an  article,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not 
allowed  to  make  any  conquests  beyond  the  Iberus. 

Asdrubal,  in  the  mean  time,  still  pushed  on  his  conquests,  but  ti>  .k 
care  not  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  treaty ;  and  spar- 
ing no  endeavours  to  win  the  chiefs  of  the  several  nations  by  a  coor 
teous  and  engaging  behaviour,  he  brought  them  over  to  the  interest  of 
Carthage,  more  by  persuasive  methods  than  force  of  arms.^  But  un- 
happily, afler  having  governed  Spain  eight  years,  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  a  Gai3,  who  took  so  barbarous  a  revenge  for  a  privai 
enmity  he  bore  him.* 

■     '  ■     ■   ■  '  9  

'Polyb.  UliLp.  127.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1.       '^M.  8776.    A.  Rome,  520.    Poljb.  I.  iL  p.  lOL 

•  Polyb.  1.  u.  p.  123.    Li7.  L  zxi.  n.  2. 

*  The  murder  was  an  effect  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  this  Gaul,  whos«  master  bad 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  Asdrubal.  It  was  perpetrated  in  public;  and  the  murderer  bein^  Mixed 
hy  the  guards,  and  put  to  the  torture,  expressed  so  strong  a  satisfaotion  in  the  (houghts  «f 
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Three  years  before  his  death,  he  hftd  written  to  Carthage,  to  desire 
that  Hannibal,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  might  be  sent  to  him.* 
The  proposal  met  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  senate  was  divided  be- 
tween two  powerful  factions,  which,  from  Hamilcar's  time,  had  begun 
to  follow  opposite  views  in  the  administration  and  aflfairs  of  the  state. 
One  faction  was  headed  by  Hanno,  whose  birth,  merit,  and  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  gave  him  great  influence  in  the  public  deliberations. 
This  faction  proposed,  on  every  occasion,  the  concluding  of  a  safe  peace, 
and  the  preserving  the  conquests  in  Spain,  as  being  preferable  to  the 
uncertain  events  of  an  expensive  war,  which  they  foresaw  would  one 
day  occasion  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  other,  called  the  Barcinian 
faction,  because  it  supported  the  interests  of  Barcha  and  his  family, 
had,  to  its  ancient  merit  and  credit  in  the  city,  added  the  reputation 
which  the  signal  exploits  of  Hamilcar  and  Asdrubal  had  given  it,  and 
declared  openly  for  war.  When,  therefore,  AsdrubaFs  demand  came 
to  be  debated  in  the  senate,  Hanno  represented  the  danger  of  sending 
80  early  into  the  field  a  young  man,  who  had  all  the  haughtiness  and 
imperious  temper  of  his  father ;  and  who  ought,  therefore,  rather  to  be 
kept  a  long  time,  and  very  carefully,  under  the  eye  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  power  of  the  laws,  that  he  misht  learn  obedience,  and  a  mo- 
desty which  should  teach  him  not  to  think  himself  superior  to  all  other 
men.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  feared  this  spark,  which  was 
then  kindling,  would  one  day  rise  to  a  conflagration.  His  remon- 
strances were  not  heard,  so  that  the  Barcinian  faction  had  the  supe- 
riority, and  Hannibal  set  out  for  Spain. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  army,  who  fancied  they  saw  his  father  Hamilcar  revive  in 
him.  He  seemed  to  dart  the  same  fire  from  his  eyes  ;  the  same  mar- 
tial vigour  displayed  itself  in  the  air  of  his  countenance,  with  the  same 
features  and  engaging  deportment.  But  his  personal  qualities  endeared 
him  still  more.  He  possessed  almost  every  talent  that  constitutes  the 
great  man.  His  patience  in  labour  was  invincible,  his  temperance  was 
surprising,  his  courage  in  the  greatest  dangers  intrepid,  and  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  the  heat  of  battle  admirable ;  and,  a  still  more  won- 
derful circumstance,  his  disposition  and  cast  of  mind  were  so  flexible, 
that  nature  had  formed  him  equally  for  commanding  or  obeying ;  so 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  dearer  to  the  soldiers  or  the  gene- 
rals.    He  served  three  campaigns  under  Asdrubal. 

Upon  the  death  of  that  general,  the  sufirages  of  both  the  army  and 
people  concurred  in  raising  Hannibal  to  the  supreme  command.^  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  not  even  then,  or  about  that  time,  that  the 
republic,  to  heighten  his  influence  and  authority,  appointed  him  one  of 
its  suSietes,  the  first  dignity  of  the  state,  which  was  sometimes  con- 
ferred on  generals.  It  is  from  Cornelius  Nepos^  that  w^  have  bor- 
rowed this  circumstance  of  his  life,  who,  speaking  of  the  preetorship 
bestowed  on  Hannibal,  upon  his  return  to  Carthage,  and  the  conclu- 

his  having  executed  his  revenge  so  succesefully,  that  he  seemed  to  laugh  at  the  pain  of  hit 
torments.  Bo  fuit  hahitu  oris,  ut  superante  lestiiiil  delores,  ridentis  etiam  speciem  praibuerit 
— ^Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1.  »  A.  M.  3783.     A.  Rome,  630.    Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  3,  4, 

•  A.  M.  37*^.    A.  Garth.  626.     A.  Rome,  628.     Polyb.  1.  iU.  p.  178,  179.     Liv.  L  xii 
a.  t — 6.  *  In  Vit  Annib.  o.  7. 
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sion  of  the  peace,  savs,  that  this  was  twenty-two  jears  after  he  had 
been  nominated  king. 

The  moment  he  was  created  general,  Hannibal,  as  if  Italy  had  been 
allotted  to  him,  and  he  was  even  then  appointed  to  make  war  upon  the 
Romans,  secretly  turned  his  whole  views  on  that  side,  and  lost  no  time, 
for  fear  of  being  prevented  by  death,  as  his  father  and  brother-in-law 
had  been.  In  Spain  he  took  several  strong  towns,  and  conqaere<) 
many  nations ;  and  although  the  Spaniards  greatly  exceeded  him  in 
the  number  of  forces,  their  army  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  yet  he  chose  his  time  and  posts  so  judicio  isly,  that 
he  entirely  defeated  them.  After  this  victory  every  thing  submitted 
to  his  arms.  But  he  still  forebore  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,*  care 
fully  avoiding  every  occasion  of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  till  he 
should  be  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  so  important  an  enter- 
prise, pursuant  to  the  advice  given  by  his  father.  He  applied  himself 
particularly  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  and  to 
gain  their  confidence,  by  generously  allotting  them  a  large  share  of 
the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by  scrupulously  paying  them 
all  their  arrears :  ^  a  wise  step,  which  never  fails  of  producing  its  advan* 
taffe  at  a  proper  season. 

The  Saguntines,  on  their  side,  sensible  of  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  informed  the  Romans  of  the  progress  of  Hanni- 
bal's conquests.^  Upon  this,  deputies  were  nominated  by  the  latter, 
and  ordered  to  go  and  examine  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  spot ; 
they  were  also  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Hannibal,  if  it  should  ht 
thought  proper ;  and  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  dq  justice,  they  should 
then  go  directly  to  Carthage,  and  make  the  same  complaints. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  promising  him- 
self great  advantages  from  the  taking  of  this  city.  He  was  persuaded, 
that  this  would  deprive  the  Romans  of  all  hopes  of  carrying  their  war 
into  Spain ;  that  this  new  conquest  would  secure  those  he  had  already 
made ;  that  as  no  enemy  would  be  left  behind  him,  his  march  would 
be  more  secure  and  unmolested ;  that  he  should  find  money  enough  in 
it  for  the  execution  of  his  designs ;  that  the  plunder  of  the  city  would 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  greater  ardour,  and  make  them  follow  him 
more  cheerfully ;  that,  lastly,  the  spoils  which  he  should  send  to  Car- 
thage, would  gain  him  the  favour  of  the  citizens.  Animated  by  these 
motives,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  himself 
set  an  example  to  his  troops,  was  present  at  all  the  works,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  was  besieged.  But 
the  Romans,  instead  of  flying  to  its  relief,  lost  their  time  in  fruitless 
debates,  and  equally  insignificant  deputations.  Hannibal  sent  word 
to  the  Roman  deputies,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  hear  them;  they 

*  Hie  ut  rediit  prietor  factus  est,  postquam  rex  faerat  anno  secnndo  et  vigestmo. 

*  This  city  lay  on  the  Carthaginian  side  of  the  Iberus,  rerj  near  the  mouth  of  that  rirer, 
and  in  a  country  where  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  make  war;  but  Sagnnttun,  fta  as 
ally  of  the  Romans,  was  excepted  from  all  hostilities)  by  virtue  'if  the  late  treaty. 

*  Ibl  largd  partiendo  prsdam,  stipendia  pneterita  cum  fido  exsolrendo^  ounetM 
•uciorumque,  animos  in  se  firmavit — Liv.  1.  zxi.  n.  5. 

*  Polyb.  L  iii.  p.  170, 171.    Lir.  1.  xxl.  n.  6—16. 
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therefore  repaired  to  Carthage,  but  met  with  no  better  reception,  the 
Bai'cinian  faction  having  prevailed  over  the  complaints  of  the  RomanSy 
and  all  the  remonstrances  of  Hanno. 

During  all  these  voyages  and  negotiations,  the  siege  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour.  The  Saguntines  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  in  want  of  all  things.  An  accommodation  was  thereupon 
proposed;  but  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  offered  appeared  so 
harsh,  that  the  Saguntines  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  accept 
them.  Before  they  gave  their  final  answer,  the  principal  senators, 
bringing  their  gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  the  public  treasury,  into 
the  market-place,  threw  both  into  a  fire  lighted  for  that  purpose,  and 
afterwards  rushed  headlong  into  it  themselves.  At  the  same  time  a 
tower,  which  had  been  long  assaulted  by  the  battering  rams,  falling 
with  a  dreadful  noise,  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  city  by  the 
breach,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the 
inhabitants  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
fire,  the  Carthaginians  got  a  very  great  booty.  Hannibal  did  not 
reserve  to  himself  any  part  of  the  spoils  gained  by  his  victories,  but 
applied  them  solely  to  carrying  on  his  enterprises.  Accordingly  Foly- 
bius  remarks,  that  the  taking  of  Saguntum  was  of  service  to  him,  as  it 
awakened  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  by  the  sight  of  the  rich  booty 
which  they  had  just  obtained,  and  by  the  hopes  of  more ;  and  it  recon- 
ciled all  the  p]:incipal  persons  of  Carthage  to  Hannibal,  by  the  large 
presents  he  made  to  them  out  of  the  spoils. 

Words  could  never  express  the  grief  and  consternation  with  which 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  capture  and  the  cruel  fate  of  Saguntum 
was  received  at  Rome.*  Compassion  for  this  unfortunate  city ;  shame 
for  having  failed  to  succour  such  faithful  allies;  a  just  indignation 
against  the  Carthaginians,  the  authors  of  all  these  calamities ;  a  strong 
alarm  raised  by  the  successes  of  Hannibal,  whom  the  Romans  fancied 
they  saw  already  at  their  eates ;  all  these  sentiments  caused  so  violent 
an  emotion,  that,  during  the  first  moments  of  their  agitation,  the  Ro- 
mans were  unable  to  come  to  any  resolution,  or  do  anything,  but  give 
way  to  the  torrent  of  their  passion,  and  sacrificed  floo<w  of  tears  to  the 
memory  of  a  city,  which  fell  the  victim  of  its  inviolable  fidelity*  to  the 
Romans,  and  had  been  betrayed  by  their  unaccountable  indolence  and 
imprudent  delays.  When  they  were  a  little  recovered,  an  assembly 
of  the  people  was  called,  and  war  was  unanimously  decreed  against 
the  Carthaginians. 

VAE   PROCLAIMED. 

That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting,  deputies  were  sent  to  Car- 
thage, to  inquire  whether  Saguntum  had  been  besieged  by  order  of 
the  republic,  and 'if  so,  to  declare  war;'  or,  in  case  this  siege  had 
been  undfertaken  solely  by  the  authority  of  Hannibal,  to  require  that 
he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  The  deputies  perceiving 
that  the  senate  gave  no  direct  answer  to  their  demands,  one  of  them, 
taking  up  the  fold  of  his  robe,  I  bring  here^  says  he,  in  a  haughty 

*  Poljb.  p.  174, 176.    Lib.  1.  xxL  n.  16,  17. 

*  Sanetitaie  diMiplinn,  qut  fidem  Booiftlem  usque  ad  pernieiem  raam  oolaerant-^Lir.  L 
Sxi.  B.  7.  '  Polyh.  p.  187.    LIT.  L  zzi.  d  IS,  19 
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tone,  either  peace  or  war;  the  choice  is  left  to  yourselves.  The  senate 
answering,  that  they  left  the  choice  to  him,  I  give  you  war  then^  says  he, 
unfolding  his  robe :  and  we^  replied  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same 
haughtiness,  as  heartily  accept  it,  and  are  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with 
the  same  cheerfulness.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

If  the  cause  of  this  war  should  be  ascribed  to  the  taking  of  Sagun- 
tum,^  the  whole  blame,  says  Polybius,  lies  upon  the  Carthaginians, 
who  could  not,  with  any  colourable  pretence,  besiege  a  city  that  was 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  and,  as  such,  comprehended  in  the  treaty, 
which  forbade  either  party  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  the  other. 
But,  should  the  origin  of  this  war  be  traced  higher,  and  carried  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispossessed  of  Sardinia  by 
the  Romans,  and  a  new  tribute  was  so  unreasonably  imposed  on  diem; 
it  must  be  confessed,  continues  Polybius,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans  is  entirely  unjustifiable  on  these  two  points,  as  being  founded 
merely  on  violence  and  injustice ;  and  that,  had  the  Carthaginians, 
without  having  recourse  to  ambiguous  and  frivolous  pretences,  plainly 
demanded  satisfaction  upon  these  two  ^ievances,  and  upon  their  being 
refused  it,  had  declared  war  against  Rome,  in  that  case  reason  and 
justice  had  been  entirely  on  their  side. 

The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  twenty-four  years. 

THB   BBQINNIKG  OF  THE  SECOND   FUNIC  WAR. 

When  war  was  resolved  upon  and  proclaimed  on  both  sides,  Han- 
nibal, who  was  then  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  before 
he  discovered  his  grand  design,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  Spain  and  Africa.'  With  this  view,  he 
marched  the  forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the  Africans 
served  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Africa.  He  was  prompted  to 
this  from  a  persuasion,  that  these  soldiers,  being  thus  at  a  distance 
from  their  respective  countries,  would  be  fitter  for  service,  and  more 
firmly  attached  to  him,  as  they  would  be  a  kind  of  hostages  for  each 
other's  fidelity.  The  forces  which  he  left  in  Africa  amounted  to  about 
forty  thousand  men,  twelve  hundred  whereof  were  cavalry ;  those  of 
Spain  were  somewhat  more  than  fifteen  thousand,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  were  cavalry.  He  left  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  forces  to  his  brother  Asdrubal,  with  a  fleet  of  about  sixty 
ships  to  guard  the  coast ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  wisest 
counsel  for  his  conduct,  both  with  regard  to  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Romans,  in  case  they  should  attack  him. 

Livy  observes,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  set  forward  on  this  expedi- 
tion, went  to  Cadiz  to  discharge  his  vows  made  to  Hercules ;  and  that 
he  engaged  himself  by  new  ones,  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  the 
war  he  was  entering  upon.  Polybius  gives  us,  in  few  words,  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  several  places  through  which  Hanni- 
bal was  to  march  in  his  way  to  Italy .^    From  New  Carthage,*  whence 

Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  184,  185. 
•A.  X.  3787.    A.  Garth.  629.    A.  Rome,  631.    AntJ.  C.  217.    Polyb.  L UL  p.  187.    Ut. 
t  xxi  n.  21,  22  '  Polyb.  L  iiL  p.  192, 193.  '  Two  hundred  and  Mvwtatj^^  Bilei 
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he  set  out  to  the  Iberua,  was  computed  two  thousand  two  hundred  fur- 
longs.^ From  the  Iberus  to  Emporium,  a  small  maritime  town,  which 
separates  Spain  from  the  Gauls,  according  to  Strabo,^  was  sixteen 
hundred  furlongs.^  From  Emporium  to  the  pass  of  the  Rhone,  the 
like  distance  of  sixteen  hundred  furlongs.^  From  the  pas»  of  the 
Rhone  to  the  Alps  fourteen  hundred  furlongs.*  From  the  Alps  to  the 
plains  of  Italy,  twelve  hundred  furlongs.®  Thus,  from  New  Carthage 
to  the  plains  of  Italy,  were  eight  thousand  furlongs.'' 

Hannibal  had,  long  before,  taken  all  proper  measures  to  discover 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  places  through  which  he  was  to  pass ;  ^ 
to  know  how  the  Gauls  were  aflFected  to  the  Romans ;  to  win  over 
their  chiefs,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very  greedy  of  gold,  by  his  bounty 
to  them ;  ^  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  a  part 
of  the  nations  through  whose  country  he  was  to  march.  He  was  not 
ignorant,  that  the  passage  of  the  Alps  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  but  he  knew  they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  that  was 
enough  for  his  purpose. 

Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  spring,  from  New  Carthage, 
where  he  had  wintered.^®  His  army  then  consistedtof  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  of  which  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  and 
he  had  nearly  forty  elephants.  Having  crossed  the  Iberus,  he  soon 
subdued  the  several  nations  which  opposed  him  in  his  march,  but  lost 
a  considerable  p^rt  of  his  army  in  this  expedition.  He  left  Hanno  to 
command  all  thJe  country  lying  between  the  Iberus  *ind  the  Pyrenean 
hills,  with  eleven  thousand  men,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage of  those  who  were  to  follow  him.  He  dismissed  the  like  number, 
sending  them  back  to  their  respective  countries;  thus  securing  to  him- 
self their  affection  when  he  should  want  recruits,  and  assuring  the 
rest  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  whenever  they  should  desire 
it.  He  passed  the  Pyrenean  hills  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 
horse ;  a  formidable  army,  but  less  so  from  the  number,  than  from  the 
valour  of  the  troops  that  composed  it ;  troops  who  had  served  several 
years  in  Spain,  and  learned  the  art  of  war,  under  the  ablest  captains 
that  Carthage  could  ever  boast. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE    RHONE 

Hannibal"  being  arrived  within  about  four  days  march  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  ^^  attempted  to  cross  it,  because  the  river,  at  this 
place,  took  up  only  the  breadth  of  its  channel.     He  brought  up  all 

*  Polybias  make*  the  dutanoe  from  New  Carthag«  to  be  2600  furloDgs;  coDseqnently  the 
whole  number  of  furlongs  will  be  8400,  or,  allowing  625  feet  to  the  furlong,  994  English 
milea,  and  almoet  one  third. — See  Polyb.  Edit.  Qronov.  p.  267. 

'  Polyb.  1.  iiL  p.  199.         '  200  miles.         « 200  miles.         ■  175  miles.         *  150  miles. 

'  1000  miles.        '  Polyb.  1.  UL  ^.  188, 189.        •  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  190.     Ut.  1.  xxi.  n.  22—24. 

'^  Audiemnt  praoccupatos  jam  ab  Annibale  Galloram  animos  esse  \  sed  ne  illi  quidem  ipsi 
satis  miten  gentem  fore,  ni  subinde  soro,  onjus  avidissima  gens  est,  prmcipum  animi  conci- 
Unitar. — Lif.  1.  zxi.  n.  20. 

"  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  270-.274.    Edit  Qronor.    lay.  L  xxi  n.  26—28. 

"*  A  little  abore  Ayignon. 
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the  ship  boats  and  small  vessels  he  could  meet  with,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  had  a  great  number,  because  of  their  commerce.  Ho 
likewise  built  with  great  diligence  a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  BiuaU 
vessels,  and  rafts.  On  his  arrival,  ne  found  the  Guuls  encamped  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  There  wftt 
no  possibility  of  his  attacking  them  in  front.  He  therefore  ordered 
a  considerable  detachment  of  his  forces,  under  the  command  of  Hanno, 
the  son  of  Bomilcar,  to  pass  the  river  higher  up ;  and,  in  order  to  eoih 
ceal  his  march,  and  the  design  he  had  in  view,  from  the  enemj,  be 
obliged  them  to  set  out  in  the  night.  All  things  succeeded  as  ho 
desired ;  and  the  river  was  passed  the  next  day  without  the  least 
opposition.* 

They  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  refreshing  themaelvea,  and  in 
the  night  they  advanced  silently  towards  the  enemy.  In  the  monh 
ing,  when  the  signals  agreed  upon  had  been  given,  Hannibal  prepared 
to  attempt  the  passage.  Part  of  his  horses,  completely  hamea^ 
were  put  into  boats,  that  their  riders  might,  on  their  landing,  'voh 
mediately  charge  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  horses  swam  over  on 
both  sides  of  throats,  from  which  one  single  man  held  the  bridles  of 
three  or  four.  The  infantry  crossed  the  river,  either  on  rafts,  or  in 
small  boats,  and  in  a  kind  of  gondolas,  which  were  only  the  trunks  of 
trees  thc^  themselves  had  made  hollow.  The  large  boats  wore  drawn 
up  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  channel,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of 
the  waves,  and  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  ^Vliea 
the  Gauls  saw  it  advancing  on  the  river,  they,  according  to  their  cos* 
torn,  broke  into  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings,  and,  clashing  their  buck- 
lers over  their  heads,  one  against  the  other,  let  fly  a  shower  of  dartft. 
But  they  were  prodigiously  astonished,  when  they  beard  a  great  noise 
behind  them,  saw  their  tents  on  fire,*  and  themselves  attacked  both  ia 
front  and  rear.  They  now  bad  no  wav  left  to  save  themselves  but  by 
flight,  and  accordingly  retreated  to  their  respective  villages,  Afber 
this,  the  rest  of  the  troops  crossed  the  river  quietly,  and  without  anj 
opposition. 

The  elephants  were  still  behind,  and  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  They  were  wafted  over  the  next  day  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  From  the  bank  of  the  river  was  thrown  a  raft,  two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth ;  this  was  strongly  fixed  to  the  banks 
bv  large  ropes,  and  quite  covered  over  with  earth,  so  that  the  ele- 
phants, deceived  by  its  appearance,  thought  themselves  upon  firm 
ground.  I'rom  this  first  raft  they  proceeded  to  a  second,  which  was  built 
in  the  same  form,  but  only  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  the 
former  by  chains  that  were  easily  loosened.  The  female  elephants 
were  put  upon  the  first  raft,  and  the  males  followed  after ;  and,  whcA 
they  were  got  upon  the  second  raft,  it  was  loosened  from  the  first, 
and  by  the  help  of  small  boats  towed  to  the  opposite  shore.  After 
this,  it  was  sent  back  to  fetch  those  which  were  behind.  Some  f<^ 
into  the  water,  but  they  at  last  got  safe  to  shore,  and  not  a  single 
elephant  was  drowned. 

*  It  is  thoagbt  this  was  between  Roquemaure  and  Poal  St  Bspritt 
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THE   MARCH  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OP  THE   RHONE. 

The  two  Boman  Consuls  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  set 
oat  for  their  respective  provinces ;  P.  Scipio  for  Spain,  with  sixty  ships, 
two  Roman  legions,  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse 
of  the  allies;  Tiberius  Sempronius  for  Sicily,  with  a  hundred  and 
sixty  ships,  two  legions,  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  eighteen  hundred 
horse  of  the  alUes.^  The  Roman  legion  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  four 
tbousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.  Sempronius  had  made 
extraordinary  preparations  at  Lilybseum,  a  seaport  town  in  Sicily, 
with  the  design  of  crossing  over  directly  into  Africa.  Scipio  was 
equally  confident  that  he  should  find  Hannibal  still  in  Spain,  and 
Qiake  that  country  the  seat  of  war.  But  he  was  greatly  astonished, 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  was  brought  him  that  Han- 
nibal was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  preparing  to  cross  iU 
He  then  detached  three  hundred  horse,  to  view  the  posture  of  the 
enemy ;  and  Hannibal  detached  five  hundred  Numidian  horse  for  the 
same  purpose,  during  which  some  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  in 
transporting  the  elephants. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  audienoe^in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army,  to  one  of  the  princes  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  situated 
near  the  Fo,  who  assured  him,  by  an  interpreter,  in  the  name  of  his 
subjects,  that  his  arrival  was  impatiently  expected;  that  the  Gauls 
were  ready  to  join  him,  and  march  against  the  Romans ;  that  he  him«- 
aelf  would  conduct  his  army  through  places  where  they  should  meet 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions*  When  the  prince  was  with- 
drawn, Hannibal,  in  a  speech  to  his  troops,  magnified  extremely  this 
deputation  from  the  Gauls ;  extolled  with  just  praises,  the  bravery 
which  his  foreeB  bad  shown  hitherto,  and  exhortcnl  them  to  sustain  to 
the  last  their  reputation  and  glory.  The  soldiers,  inspired  with  fresh 
ardour  and  courage,  declared,  with  uplifted  hands,  their  readiness  to 
follow  wherevar  he  should  lead  the  way.  Accord^gly  he  appointed 
the  next  day  for  his  march ;  and  after  offering  up  vows,  and  makine 
•applications  to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  hu  troops,  he  dismissed 
them,  desiring,  at  t^  same  time,  that  they  would  take  necessary 
refreshments. 

While  this  was  doing  the  Numidians  returned.  They  had  met  with 
and  eharged  the  Roman  detachment :  the  conflict  was  very  obstinate, 
and  the  daughter  great,  considering  the  small  number  of  combatants. 
A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  of  their  enemies.  But  the  honour  of  this 
skirmish  fell  to  the  Romans,  the  Numidians  having  retired,  and  left 
them  the  field  of  battle.  This  first  action  was  interpreted  as  an  omen 
of  the  fate  of  the  whole  war,  and  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the 
Romans,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  dearly  bought,  and 
strongly  contested.*    On  both  sides,  those  who  had  survived  this 

•  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  200—202,  Ac    Lir.  1.  xxU  n.  31,  32. 

*Hoe  principiam  simiilque  omen  belli,  ut  8Uiiiin&  reram  procpema  aveBtam,  ita  haad  smi4 
fateraenUm  ancipitiB<(^e  cerUmiais  victoriam  Rowanis  porfcendit — Liv.  1.  xzi,  n.  %» 
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eneagement,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  reconnoitring,  returned  (o 
inform  their  respective  generals  of  what  they  had  discovered. 
*  Hannibal,  as  he  had  declared,  decamped  the  next  day,  and  crossing 
through  the  midst  of  Gaul,  advanced  northward;  not  that  this  was 
the  shortest  way  to  the  Alps,  but  only,  as  it  led  him  from  the  sea,  it 
prevented  his  meeting  Scipio ;  and,  by  that  means,  favoured  the  design 
he  had  of  marching  all  his  forces  into  Italy,  without  lessening  them 
by  fighting. 

Though  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  did  not  reach 
the  place  where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone,  till  three  days  after 
he  had  set  out  from  it.  Despairing  therefore  to  overtake  him,  he 
returned  to  his  fleet,  and  reimbarked,  fully  resolved  to  wait  for  Hanni- 
bal at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  But,  in  order  that  he  might  not  leave 
Spain  defenceless,  he  sent  his  brother  Cneius  thither,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  his  army,  to  make  head  against  Asdrubal ;  and  himself 
set  forwards  immediately  for  Genoa,  with  the  intention  of  opposing 
the  army  which  was  in  Gaul,  near  the  Po,  to  that  of  Hannibal 

The  latter,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  a  kind  of  island, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  rivers,  which  unite  their  streams  at  this 
place.^     Here  he  was  chosen  umpire  between  two  brotiiers,  who  dift- 

fiuted  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  He  to  whom  Hannibal  decreed  it, 
iirnished  his  whole  army  with  provisions,  clothes  and  arms.  This 
was  the  country  of  the  AUobroges,  the  people  who  inhabited  the  pres- 
ent districts  of  Geneva,  Yienne,^  and  Grenoble.  His  march  was  not 
much  interrupted  till  he  arrived  at  the  Durance,  and  from  thence  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps  without  any  opposition. 

THE  PA6SAGB  OVER  THE  ALPS. 

The  sight  of  these  mountains,  whose  tops  seemed  to  touoh  the  skies, 
and  were  covered  with  snow,  and  where  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye 
but  a  few  pitiful  cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  sharp  tops 
of  inaccessible  rocks;  nothing  but  meagre  flocks,  almost  perishing 
with  cold,  and  hairy  men  of  a  savage  and  fierce  aspect ;  this  spectade 
renewed  the  terror  which  the  distant  prospect  had  raised,  and  chilled 
with  fear  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.^  When  they  began  to  dimb  up, 
they  perceived  the  mountaineers,  who  had  seized  upon  the  highest 
clifis,  and  prepared  to  oppose  their  passage.  They  therefore  were 
forced  to  halt.  Had  the  mountaineers,  says  Polybius,  only  lam  in 
ambuscade,  and  suffered  Hannibars  troops  to  strike  into  some  narrow 
passage,  and  then  charged  them  on  a  sudden,  the  Carthaginian  army 
would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Hannibal,  being  informed  that 
they  kept  those  posts  only  in  the  day  time,  and  quitted  them  in  the 
evening,  possessed  himself  of  them  by  night.     The  Gauls,  returning 

*  The  text  of  Polybius,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  of  Livy,  place  this  i^IsBd 
at  the  meeting  of  tha  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  that  is,  in  that  part  wbara  the  city  of  Ljoai 
stands.  But  this  is  a  manifest  error.  It  was  Xxtifi  in  the  Qreek,  instead  of  which  h  *Af«H*( 
has  been  substituted.  J.  Gronovius  says,  that  he  had  read,  in  the  manuscript  of  lavy,  i3i.>A- 
rar,  which  shows  that  we  are  to  read  Isara  Rhodanusque  amnes,  instead  of  Arur  Rh  kIab- 
usque;  and  that  the  island  in  question  is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Isara  and  the  Bliuiw 
The  situation  of  the  AUobrogesy  here  spoken  of,  proves  this  evidently. 

*  In  Daaphini.  *  Polyb.  I.  ilL  p.  203—208.    Liy.  L  zzL  n.  0-37. 
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early  in  the  morning,  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  their  posts  in 
the  enemy's  hands ;  but  still  they  were  not  disheartened.  Being  used 
to  climb  up  those  rocks,  they  attacked  the  Carthaginians  who  were 
upon  their  march,  and  harassed  them  on  all  sides.  The  latter  were 
obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  and  struggle 
with  the  ruggedness  of  the  paths  of  the  mountains,  where  they  could 
hardly  stana.  But  the  greatest  disorder  was  caused  by  the  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  the  baggage,  that  were  frighted  by 
the  cries  and  howling  of  the  Gauls,  which  echoed  dreadfully  among 
the  mountains ;  and  being  sometimes  wounded  by  the  mountaineers, 
came  tumbling  on  the  soldiers,  and  dragged  them  headlong  with  them 
down  the  precipices  which  skirted  the  road.  Hannibal,  being  sensible 
that  the  loss  of  his  baggage  alone  was  enough  to  destroy  his  army, 
ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  troops  who  were  thus  embarrassed,  and 
having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his  march  without  molesta- 
tion or  danger,  and  came  to  a  castle,  which  was  the  most  important 
fortress  in  the. whole  country.  He  possessed  himself  of  it,  and  of  all 
the  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  he  found  a  large  quantity  of  com, 
and  sufficient  cattle  to  subsist  his  army  for  three  days. 

Although  their  march  was  for  a  short  time  uninterrupted,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  to  encounter  a  new  danger.  The  Grauls,  feigning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  suf- 
fered for  opposing  the  passage  of  Hannibars  troops,  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  that  general,  brought  him  provisions,  offered  to  be  his 
guides,  and  left  him  hostages,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  Hannibal, 
however,  placed  no  great  confidence  in  them.  The  elephants  and 
horses  marched  in  the  front,  while  himself  followed  with  the  main 
body  of  his  foot,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  over  all.  They  came  at 
length  to  a  very  steep  and  narrow  pass,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
eminence,  where  the  Glauls  had  placed  an  ambuscade.  These  rushing 
out  on  a  sudden,  assailed  the  Carthaginians  on  every  side,  rolling 
down  stones  upon  them  of  a  prodigious  size*  The  army  would  have 
been  entirely  routed,  had  not  Hannibal  exerted  himself,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  to  extricate  them  out  of  this  difficulty. 

At  last,  on  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
Here  the  army  halted  two  days,  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  after 
dieir  fatigue,  after  which  they  continued  their  march.  As  it  was  now 
aatumn,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  had  lately  &llen,  and  covered  all 
the  roads,  which  caused  a  consternation  among  the  troops,  and  dis- 
heartened them  very  much.  Hannibal  perceived  it,  and  halting  on  a 
hill,  from  whence  there  was  a  prospect  of  all  Italy,  he  showed  them 
the  fruitful  plains  of  Piedmont,  watered  by  the  river  Fo,  which  they 
had  nearly  reached,  adding  that  they  had  but  one  more  effort  to  make, 
before  they  arrived  at  them.  He  represented  to  them,  that  a  battle 
or  two  wovdd  put  a  glorious  period  to  their  toils,  and  enrich  them  for 
ever,  by  giving  them  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
This  speech,  full  of  such  pleasing  hopes,  and  enforced  by  the  sight  of 
Italy,  inspired  the  dejected  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour  and  alacrity. 
They  therefore  pursued  their  march.  But  still  the  road  was  more 
craggy  and  troublesome  than  ever,  and  as  they  were  now  on  a  descent|. 
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the  difficulty  and  danger  increased.  For  the  ways  were  narrow,  steep, 
and  slippery,  in  most  places ;  so  that  the  soldiers  could  neither  keep 
their  feet  as  they  marched,  nor  recover  themselves  when  they  made  « 
false  step,  but  stumbled,  and  beat  down  one  another. 

They  were  now  come  to  a  place  worse  than  any  they  had  yet  met 
with.  This  was  a  path  naturally  very  steep  and  craggy,  which  bebg 
made  more  so  by  the  late  falling  in  of  the  earth,  terminated  in  a 
frightful  precipice  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Here  the  cavalry 
stopped  short.  Hannibal,  wondering  at  this  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the 
place,  and  saw  that  it  would  really  be  impossible  for  the  troops  to 
advance.  He  therefore  was  for  making  a  circuitous  route,  but  this 
also  was  found  impracticable.  As  upon  the  old  snow,  which  was  grow- 
ing hard  by  lying,  there  was  some  lately  fallen  that  wsa  of  no  great 
depth,  the  feet,  at  first,  by  their  sinking  into  it,  found  a  firm  support; 
but  this  snow  bein^  soon  dissolved  by  the  treading  of  the  foremost 
troops  and  beuts  of  burden,  the  soldiers  marched  on  nothing  but  ice, 
which  was  so  slippery  that  they  had  no  firm  footing ;  and  where,  if 
they  made  the  least  false  step,  or  endeavored  to  save  tbemselves  with 
their  hands  or  knees,  there  were  no  boughs  or  roots  to  catch  hold  oi 
Besides  this  difficulty,  the  horses,  striking  their  feet  forcibly  into  the 
ice  to  keep  themselves  from  falling,  could  not  draw  them  out  again, 
but  were  caught  as  in  a  gin.  They  therefore  were  forced  to  aeek  some 
other  expedient. 

Hannibal  resolved  to  pitch  his  camp,  and  to  give  his  troops  some 
days  rest,  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  was  of  a  considerable 
extent,  after  they  should  have  cleared  the  ground,  and  removed  ail  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  fallen  snow,  which  was  a  work  of  immenae 
labour.  He  afterwards  ordered  a  path  to  be  out  into  the  rock  itself, 
and  this  was  carried  on  with  amasing  patience  and  labour.  To  open 
and  enlarge  this  path,  all  the  trees  tnereabout  were  cut  down,  and 

Eiled  round  the  rook,  and  there  set  on  fire.  The  wind,  fortunately 
lowing  hard,  a  fierce  flame  soon  broke  out,  so  that  the  rock  gloimd 
like  the  very  coals  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Then  Hannibal,  if 
Livy  may  be  credited,  for  Polybius  says  nothing  of  this  matter,  caused 
a  great  quantity  of  vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock,^  which  pierciog 
into  the  veins  of  it,  that  were  now  cracked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
fire,  calcined  and  softened  it.  In  this  manner,  making  a  large  circuit, 
in  order  that  the  descent  might  be  easier,  they  cut  a  way  along  the 
rock,  which  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  forces,  the  ba^^gage,  and  even 
to  the  elephants.  Four  days  were  employed  in  this  work,  during 
which  the  beasts  of  burden  had  no  provender,  there  beinff  no  fooa 
for  them  on  mountains  buried  under  eternal  snows.  At  last  thej 
came  into  cultivated  and  fruitful  spots,  which  yielded  plenty  of  forage 
for  the  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for  the  soldiers. 

'  Many  rigeot  thb  ioeident  m  flotitiom.  Pliny  UJkes  notice  of  a  remarkable  qaali^  io 
▼inegar,  viz.  its  being  able  (o  break  rooks  and  atones. — Saxa  mmplt  infusum,  qats  non  n- 
perit  ignis  antecedens,  L  aziiL  o.  1.  He  therefore  oalls  it,  Saeoas  rema  domitor,  L  luna* 
Oi  2.  DioB,  fpeaking  of  tbe  siege  of  Blentbnw  ia^ti  that  the  walls  of  it  were  made  u  M 
by  the  force  of  vinegar,  I.  xxxvL  p.  8.  Probably  the  ciroumstaaee  that  seems  improbable  oa 
this  occasion,  is  the  difionlty  of  Hannibal's  procuring,  In  those  moontains,  a  qasnii^  ^ 
flMgw  mflioital  Amt  Uii4  pwpof«« 
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HAKKIBAL  ENTBRS  ITALY. 

When  Hannibal  marched  into  Italy,  his  army  was  far  less  numerous 
than  when  he  left  Spain,  where  we  find  it  amounted  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men.^  He  had  sustained  great  losses  during  the  march, 
either  in  the  battles  he  was  forced  to  fight,  or  in  the  passage  of  rivers. 
At  his  departure  from  the  Bhone,  it  consisted  of  thirty-ei^t  thousand 
foot,  and  above  eight  thousand  horse*  The  march  over  the  Alps  de- 
stroyed nearly  half  this  number,  so  that  Hannibal  had  now  remaining 
only  twelve  thousand  Africans,  eight  thousand  Spanish  foot,  and  six 
thousand  horse.  This  account  he  himself  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a 
pillar  near  the  promontory  called  Licinium.  It  was  five  months  and  a 
half  since  his  first  setting  out  from  New  Carthage,  including  the  fort- 
night he  employed  in  marching  over  the  Alps,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard  in  the  plains  of  the  ro,  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont.  It 
might  then  have  been  September. 

His  first  care  was  to  give  his  troops  some  rest,  which  they  very  much 
wanted.  When  he  perceived  that  they  were  fit  for  action,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  territories  of  Turin  ^  refusiHe  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  him,  he  marched  and  encamped  before  their  chief  city,  carried  it 
in  three  days,  and  put  all  who  had  opposed  him  to  the  sword.  This 
expedition  struck  the  barbarians  with  so  much  dread,  that  they  all 
came  voluntarily  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  Gauli 
would  have  done  the  same,  had  they  not  been  awed  by  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms,  which  were  now  approaching.  Hannibal  thought,  there* 
fore,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  it  was  his  interest  to  march  up 
into  the  country,  and  attempt  some  great  exploit^  such  as  might  induce 
those  who  sho\dd  have  an  inclination  to  join  him  to  rely  on  his  valour* 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  had  made  greatly  Alarmed  Bome^ 
and  caused  the  utmost  consternation  throughout  the  city.  Sempronius 
was  ordered  to  leave  Sicily,  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  country ; 
and  P.  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  advanced  with  the  utmost  diligence 
towards  the  enemy,  crossed  the  Po,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the 
Ticinus.* 

BATTLE  OF  THE  CAVALRY  KBAK  THE  TICHTUS. 

The  armies  beins  now  in  sight,  the  generals  on  each  side  made  a 
speech  to  their  soldiers,  before  they  engaged  in  battle.^  Scipio,  after 
having  represented  to  Ids  forces  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  the 
noble  achievements  of  their  ancestors,  observed  to  them,  that  victory 
was  in  their  hands,  since  they  were  to  combat  only  with  Carthaginians^ 
a  people  who  had  been  so  often  defeated  by  them,  as  well  as  forced  to 
be  their  tributaries  for  twenty  years,  and  long  accustomed  to  be  almost 
their  slaves :  that  the  advantage  they  had  gained  over  the  flower  of 
the  Carthaginian  horse  was  a  sure  omen  of  their  success  during  the 
rest  of  the  war :  that  Hannibal,  in  marching  over  the  Alps,  had  just 
before  lost  the  best  part  of  his  army,  and  that  t\  ^e  who  survived  were 

'  Polyb.  L  iii  p.  209  and  112^214.    Liv.  1.  zxi.  n.  89.  •  Taorini 

"  A  small  liver,  now  oalled  TMino,  in  Lombard/. 
*  Polyb.  1.  iii  p.  214-218.    LIt.  L  zzi.  n.  89—47. 
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exhausted  with  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue :  that  the  bare  sight  of  the 
Romans  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight  a  parcel  of  soldiers,  who  had  the 
aspect  of  ghosts  rather  than  of  men:  in  a  word,  that  victory  was 
become  necessary,  not  only  to  secure  Italy,  but  to  save  Rome  itself, 
whose  fate  the  present  battle  would  decide,  that  city  having  no  other 
army  wherewith  to  oppose  the  enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  his  words  might  make  the  stronger  impression  on  the 
rude  minds  of  his  soldiers,  addressed  himself  to  their  eyes,  before  he 
addressed  their  ears  ;  and  did  not  attempt  to  persuade  them  by  argu* 
ments,  till  he  had  first  moved  them  by  the  following  spectacle.  He 
armed  some  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  mountains,  and 
obliged  them  to  fight,  two  and  two,  in  sight  of  his  army,  promising  to 
reward  the  conquerors  with  their  liberty  and  rich  presents.  The  alac- 
rity and  vigour  wherewith  these  barbarians  engaged  upon  these  motives, 
gave  Hannibal  an  occasion  of  exhibiting  to  his  soldiers  a  lively  image 
of  their  present  condition ;  which,  by  depriving  them  of  all  means  of 
returning  back,  put  them  under  an  absolute  necessity  either  of  con- 
quering or  dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  endless  evils  prepared  for  those 
that  should  be  so  base  and  cowardly  as  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  He 
displayed  to  them  the  greatness  of  their  reward,  viz.,  the  conquest  of 
all  Italy ;  the  plunder  of  the  rich  and  wealthy  city  of  Rome ;  an  illus- 
trious victory  and  immortal  glory.  He  spoke  contemptibly  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  false  lustre  of  which  he  observed,  ought  not  to 
dazzle  such  warriors  as  themselves,  who  had  marched  from  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  through  the  fiercest  nations,  into  the  very  centre  of  Italy. 
As  for  his  own  part,  he  scorned  to  compare  himself  with  Scipio,  a 

ireneral  of  but  six  months  standing;  himself,  who  was  almost  bom,  at 
east  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  Uamilcar  his  father ;  the  conqueror 
of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and,  what  was  still 
more  remarkable,  of  the  Alps  themselves.  He  roused  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  who  had  dared  to  demand 
that  himself,  and  the  rest  who  had  taken  Saguntum,  should  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  them ;  and  excited  their  jealousy  against  the  intolerable 
pride  of  those  imperious  masters,  who  imagined  that  all  things  ought 
to  obey  them,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  give  laws  to  the  world. 

After  these  speeches,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  Scipio,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Ticinus,  marched  his  troops  over  it.  Two 
ill  omens  had  filled  his  army  with  consternation  ana  dread.^  As  for 
the  Carthaginians,  they  were  inspired  with  the  boldest  courage.  Han- 
nibal animated  them  with  fresh  promises ;  and  cleaving  with  a  stone 
the  skull  of  the  lamb  he  was  sacrificing,  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  dash 
his  head  in  pieces  in  like  manner,  in  case  he  did  not  give  his  soldiers 
the  rewards  he  had  promised  them. 

Scipio  posted  in  the  first  line,  the  troops  armed  with  missile  weapons, 
and  the  Gaulish  horse ;  and  forming  his  second  line  of  the  flower  of 
the  confederate  cavalry,  he  advanced  slowly.    Hannibal  advanced  with 

*  These  two  ill  omens  were,  first,  a  wolf  had  stole  into  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  eroellj 
mangled  some  of  the  soldiers,  withont  reeeiving  the  least  harm  from  those  who  endeaTTinrcd 
to  kill  it;  and,  secondly,  a  swarm  of  hees  had  pitched  upon  a  tree  near  the  pretoriaiiir  er 
general's  ^snt— LIt.  L  xzL  c  46. 
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hiB  whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had  posted  the  troopers 
who  rode  with  bridles,  and  the  Numidian  horse  on  the  wings,  in  order 
to  surround  the  enemy.*  The  officers  and  cavalry,  being  eager  to 
en^ge,  the  battle  commenced.  At  the  first  onset,  Scipio's  light-armed 
soldiers  discharged  their  darts,  but  frightened  at  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry,  which  came  pouring  upon  them,  and  fearing  lest  they  should 
be  trampled  under  the  horses*  feet,  they  aave  way,  and  retired  through 
the  intervals  of  the  squadrons.  The  fignt  contmued  a  long  time  with 
equal  success.  Many  troopers  on  both  sides  dismounted ;  so  that  the 
battle  was  carried  on  between  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Numidians  surrounded  the  enemy,  and  charged  the 
rear  of  the  light-armed  troops,  who  at  first  had  escaped  the  attack  of 
the  cavalry,  and  trod  them  under  their  horses'  feet.  The  centre  of  the 
Roman  forces  had  hitherto  fought  with  great  bravery.  Many  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  even  more  on  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  But 
the  Roman  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  Numidians,  who 
attacked  them  in  the  rear;  and  especially  by  a  wound  the  consul 
received,  which  disabled  him.  This  general,  however,  was  rescued  out 
of  the  enemy's  hand  by  the  bravery  of  hifr  son,  then  but  seventeen 
years  old,  and  who  afterwards  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Afri- 
canus,  for  having  put  a  glorious  period  to  this  war. 

The  consul,  though  dangerously  wounded,  retreated  in  good  order, 
and  was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by  a  body  of  horse  who  covered  him 
with  their  arms  and  bodies :  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  him  thither. 
He  hastened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crossed  with  his  army,  and  then  broke 
down  the  bridge,  whereby  he  prevented  Hannibal  from  overtaking  him. 

It  was  agreed,  that  Hannibal  owed  this  first  victory  to  his  cavalry ; 
and  it  was  judged  from  thenceforth,  that  the  main  strength  of  his 
army  consisted  in  his  horse ;  and  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  Romans  to  avoid  large  open  plains  like  those  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  all  the  neighbouring 
Gauls  seemed  to  contend  who  should  submit  themselves  first  to  Han- 
nibal, furnish  him  with  ammunition,  and  enlist  in  his  army.  And  this, 
as  Polybius  has  observed,  was  what  chiefly  induced  that  wise  and  skil- 
ful general,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  and  weakness  of  his 
troops,  to  hazard  a  battle ;  which  he  indeed  was  now  obliged  to  venture, 
from  the  impossibility  of  marching  back  whenever  he  should  desire  to 
do  it,  because  nothing  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the  Gauls  to  declare 
for  lum :  their  assistance  being  the  only  refuge  he  then  had  left. 

BATTLE   OF  TBEBIA. 

Sempbonius  the  consul,  upon  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
senate,  was  returned  from  Sicily  to  Ariminum.*  From  thence  he 
marched  towards  Trebia,  a  small  river  of  Lombardy,  which  falls  into 
the  Po  a  little  above  Placentia,  where  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
dcipio.     Hannibal  advanced  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  from 

*  The  Numidians  used  to  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle. 
■  Polyb.  1.  xxiiL  p.  220—227.     Lir.  1.  xxL  n.  61—66. 
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which  he  was  separated  only  by  that  small  river.  The  armies  lying 
so  near  one  another,  gave  occasion  to  frequent  skirmishes,  in  one  of 
which  Serapronius,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  gained  but  a  very 
small  advantage  over  a  party  of  Carthaginians,  whidi  nevertheless 
very  much  increased  the  good  opinion  this  general  naturally  enter* 
tained  of  his  own  merit. 

This  inconsiderable  succcm  seemed  to  him  a  complete  victory.  He 
boasted  his  baring  vanquish^  the  enemy  in  the  same  kind  of  fight  in 
which  his  colleague  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he  thereby  had  rerived 
the  courage  of  the  dejected  Romans.  Being  now  resolutely  bent  to 
come,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  decisive  battle,  he  thought  it  proper, 
for  decency  sake,  to  consult  Scipio,  whom  he  found  to  be  of  quite  a 
different  opinion  from  himself.  Scipio  repres^ted,  that  in  case  time 
should  be  allowed  for  disciplining  the  new  levies  during  the  winter, 
they  would  be  much  more  fit  for  serrice  in  the  ensuing  campaign ; 
that  the  Gauls,  who  were  naturally  fickle  and  inconstant,  would  diaen*> 
gage  themselves  insensibly  from  Hannibal ;  that  as  soon  as  his  wounda 
should  be  healed,  his  presence  might  be  of  some  use  in  an  affair  of 
such  general  concern ;  in  a  word,  he  besought  him  earnestly  not  to 
proceed  any  farther. 

These  reasons,  though  so  just,  made  no  impression  upon  SempitK 
nius.  He  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  Komans,  and 
twenty  thousand  allies,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  which  number,  in  those 
ages,  formed  a  complete  i^rmy,  when  both  consuls  joined  their  forces. 
The  troops  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  near  the  same  number.  He 
thought  the  juncture  extremely  favorable  for  him.  He  declared  pub* 
licly,  that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  desirous  of  a  battle,  exoept 
his  colleague,  whose  mind,  he  observed,  being  more  affected  by  his 
wound  than  his  body,  could  not  for  that  reason  bear  to  hear  of  an 
engagement.  But  stUl,  continued  Sempronius,  is  it  just  to  let  the 
whole  army  droop  and  languish  with  him  ?  What  could  Scipio  expect 
more  7  Did  he  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  that  a  third  oonsul^  and 
new  army,  would  comd  to  his  assistance  ?  Such  were  the  expressions 
he  employed,  both  among  the  soldiers,  and  even  about  Seipio's  tent. 
The  time  for  the  election  of  new  generals  drawing  near;  Sempronioa 
was  afraid  a  successor  would  be  sent  before  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
war ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  colleague's  illness  to  secure  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory 
to  mmself.  Ajb  he  had  no  regard,  says  Polybius,  to  the  time  proper 
for  action,  and  only  to  that  wluch  he  thought  suited  his  own  interest, 
he  could  not  fail  of  taking  wrong  measures.  He  therefore  ordered 
his  army  to  prepare  for  battle. 

This  was  the  verv  thing  Hannibal  desired,  holding  it  for  a  maxim, 
that  when  a  general  has  entered  a  foreign  country,  or  one  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  and  has  formed  some  ffreat  design,  that  such  an  one 
has  no  other  refuge  left,  but  continually  to  raise  the  expectation  of 
his  allies  by  some  fresh  exploits.  Besides,  knowing  that  he  should 
have  to  deal  only  with  new-levied  and  inexperienced  troops,  he  was 
desirous  of  taking  every  advantage  possible  of  the  ardour  of  the 
Oads,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  fighting;   and  of  Scipio*s 
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absence,  who,  by  reason  of  his  wound,  could  not  be  present  in  the 
battle.  Mago  was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  in  ambtish  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  small 
rivulet,  which  ran  between  the  two  camps,  and  to  conceal  himself 
amon^  the  bushes,  that  were  very  thick  there.  An  ambuscade  is  often 
safer  m  a  smooth  open  country,  but  full  of  thickets,  as  this  was,  than 
in  woods,  because  such  a  spot  is  less  apt  tp  be  suspected*  He  after- 
wards caused  a  detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  cross  the  Trebia, 
with  orders  to  advance  at  break  of  day  as  far  as  the  very  barriers  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  fight ;  and  then  to 
retreat  and  repass  the  river,  in  order  to  draw  the  Romans  after  them. 
What  he  had  foreseen,  came  exactly  to  pass.  The  fiery  Sempronins 
inunediately  detached  his  whole  cavalry  against  the  Numidians,  and 
then  six  thousand  light-armed  troops,  who  were  soon  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  Numidians  fled  designedly ;  upon  which  the 
Romans  pursued  them  with  great  eagerness,  and  crossed  the  Trebia 
without  resistance,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  being  forced  to  wade 
up  to  their  very  armpits  through  the  rivulet,  which  was  swollen  with 
the  torrents  that  had  fallen  in  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. It  was  then  about  the  winter-solstice,  that  is,  in  December. 
It  happened  to  snow  that  day,  and  the  cold  was  excessively  piercing. 
The  Romans  had  left  their  camp  fasting,  and  without  taking  the  least 
precaution ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  had,  by  Hannibal's  order,  eat 
and  drank  plentifuUy  in  their  tents ;  had  got  their  horses  in  readiness, 
rubbed  themselves  with  oil,  and  put  on  their  armour  by  the  fire-side. 

They  were  thus  prepared  wnen  the  fight  began.     The .  Romans 

defended  themselves  valiantly  for  a  considerable  time,  though  they 

were  half  spent  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold ;  but  their  cavalry  was 

at  last  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  which 

much  exceeded  theirs  in  numbers  and  strength.     The  infantry  also 

were  soon  in  great  disorder.     The  soldiers  in  ambuscade  sallying 

out  at  a  proper  time,  rushed  suddenly  upon  their  rear,  and  completed 

the  overthrow.     A  body  of  about  ten  thousand  men  fought  their  way 

resolutely  through  the  Gauls  and  Africans,  of  whom  they  made  a 

dreadful  slaughter ;  but  as  they  could  neither  assist  their  friends,  nor 

return  to  their  camp,  the  way  to  it  being  cut  off  by  the  Numidinn 

horse,  the  river  and  the  rain,  they  retreated  in  food  order  to  Placen- 

tia*     Most  of  the  rest  lost  their  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  being 

trampled  to  pieces  by  the  elephants  and  horses.     Those  who  escaped. 

Joined  the  body  above  mentioned.     The  next  ni^ht  Scipio  also  retired 

to  Plocentia.     The  Carthaginians  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  their 

loss  was  inconsiderable,  except  that  a  great  number  of  their  horses 

were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the  snow ;  and  that,  of  all 

their  elephants,  they  saved  but  one. 

In  Spain  the  Romans  had  better  success,  in  this  and  the  following 
campaign,^  for  Cn.  Scipio  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river 
Xberus,^  defeated  Hanno,  and  made  him  prisoner. 

Hannibal  took  the  opportunity,  while  he  was  in  winter  quarters,  to 

'  Polyb.  L  iii.  p.  228,  229.    LW.  1.  zxL  d.  60,  ei.  *  Or  Bbro. 

Vol.  L— 18 
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refresh  his  troops^  aad  gain  the  affection  of  the  natives.    For  ilxs 

Surpose^  after  havm^  dedared  to  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  the 
Loman  allies,  that  ne  was  not  come  with  the  view  of  making  war 
npon  them,  but  to  restore  the  Italians  to  their  liberty,  and  protect 
them  against  the  Romans^  he  sent  them  all  home  to  their  own  eoun- 
tries,  without  requiring  the  least  ransom.' 

The  winter  was  no  sooner  over,  than  he  set  off  towards  Tuscany, 
whither  he  hastened  his  march  for  two  important  reasons.^  First,  to 
avoid  the  ill  effects  which  would  arise  from  the  ill-will  of  the  Gauls, 
who  were  tired  with  the  long  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their 
territories ;  and  impatient  of  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  a  war,  in 
which  they  had  engaged  with  no  other  view,  than  to  carry  it  into  the 
country  of  their  common  enemy.  Secondly,  that  he  might  increase, 
by  some  bold  exploit,  the  reputation  of  his  arms  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  and  aft  the  same  time,  reanimate  his  troops,  and  the  Gaols  his 
allies,  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  territories.  But  in  his  march 
over  the  Appenines,  he  was  overtaken  with  a  dreadful  storm,  which 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men.  The  cold,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
and  hail,  seemed  to  conspire  his  ruin ;  so  that  the  fatigues  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  undergone  in  crossing  the  Alps,  seemed  lees  dread- 
ful than  these  they  now  suffered.  He  therefore  marched  back  to 
Placentia,  where  he  again  fought  Sempronius,  who  had  returned  from 
Rome.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  nearly  equal. 

While  Hannibal  was  in  these  winter  quarters,  he  hit  upon  a  strata- 
gem truly  Carthaginian.^  He  was  surrounded  with  fickle  and  incoi^ 
stant  nations ;  the  friendship  he  had  contracted  with  them  was  but  of 
recent  date.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  in  their  disposi- 
tion, and  consequently  that  attempts  would  be  made  upon  his  life.  To 
secure  himself,  therefore,  he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  suited  to 
every  age.  Of  these  he  sometimes  wore  one,  sometimes  another;  and 
disguised  himself  so  often,  that  not  only  those  who  saw  him  transiently, 
but  even  hiia  intimate  acquaintance,  could  scarcely  know  him. 

At  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius  had  been  appointed  con- 
suls.* Hannibal,  having  advice  that  the  latter  was  advanced  already 
as  far  as  Arretium,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  resolved  to  go  and  engage 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  ways  being  shown  him,  he  chose  the 
shortest,  though  the  most  troublesome,  nay,  almost  impassable,  bv 
reason  of  a  fen  which  he  was  forced  to  go  through.  Here  the  army 
suffered  incredible  hardships..  During  four  days  and  three  nights, 
they  marched  half-leg  deep  in  water,  and  consequently  could  not  get 
a  moment's  sleep.  Hannibal  himself,  who  rode  upon  the  only  elephant 
he  had  left,  could  hardly  get  through.  His  long  want  of  sleep, 
and  the  thick  vapours  which  exhaled  from  that  marshy  place,  to- 
gether with  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  season,  cost  him  one  of  his 
eyes. 

<  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  229.  >  LiT.  L  zsd.  n.  68. 

*  Polyb.  1.  zxL    Liv.  1.  xxii.  d.  1.    AppiaA.  in  Bell.  Annil>.  p.  ai6. 
«A.M.  8788.   A.  Rome,  632.    Polyb.  p.  280,  281.    LiT.  I.  xzii  n.  2. 
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BATTLE   OF   THRASYMENE. 


Hannibal,  thus  extricated,  almost  nnexpeetedlj,  out  of  this  danger* 
ous  situation,  refresbed  his  troops,  and  then  marched  and  pitched  his 
camp  between  Arretium  and  Fesnlae,  in  the  richest  and  most  fruitful 
part  of  TuscanyJ  His  first  endeavours  were,  to  discover  the  genius 
and  character  of  Flaminius,  in  order  that  he  might  take  advantage  of 
his  errors,  which,  according  to  Polybius,  ought  *to  be  the  chief  study 
of  a  general.  He  was  told,  that  Flaminius  was  very  self-conceited, 
bold,  enterprising,  rash,  and  fond  of  glory.  To  plunge  him  the 
deeper  into  these  excesses,  to  which  he  was  naturally  prone,^  he  in- 
flamed his  impetuous  spirit,  by  laying  waste  and  burning  the  whole 
country  in  his  sight. 

Flaminius  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  remain  inactive  in  his  camp, 
though  Hannibal  should  have  lain  still.  But  when  he  saw  the  terri- 
tories of  his  alUes  laid  waste  before  his  eyes,  he  thought  it  would  reflect 
dishonour  upon  him  should  he  suffer  Hannibal  to  ravage  Italy  without 
control,  and  even  advance  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  without  meet- 
ing any  resistance.  He  rejected  with  scorn  the  prudent  counsels  of 
those  who  advised  him  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague ;  and  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  putting  a  stop  to  the  devastation  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  Hannibal  was  still  advancing  towards  Rome, 
having  Cortona  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  lake  Thrasymene  on  his 
right.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  followed  close  after  him,  with 
the  design  to  give  him  battle,  by  stopping  him  in  his  march ;  having 
observed  that  the  ground  was  convenient  for  that  purpose,  he  also 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  battle.  The  lake  Thrasymene  and  the 
mountains  of  Cortona  form  a  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a  large 
valley,  lined  on  both  sides  with  hills  of  considerable  height,  and  closed 
at  the  outlet  by  a  steep  hill  of  difficult  access.  On  this  hill,  Hannibal, 
after  having  crossed  the  valley,  came  and  encamped  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army;  posting  his  light-armed  infantry  in  ambuscade 
upon  the  hills  on  the  right,  and  part  of  his  cavalry  behind  those  on 
the  left,  as  far  almost  as  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  through  which 
Flaminius  was  obliged  to  pass.  Accordingly,  this  general,  who  fol- 
lowed him  eagerly,  with  the  resolution  to  fight  him,  having  reached 
the  defile  near  the  lake,  was  forced  to  halt,  because  night  was  coming 
on ;  but  he  entered  it  the  next  morning  at  day-break. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces  more 
than  half  way  through  the  valley,  and  seeing  the  Roman  van-guard 
pretty  near  him,  he  sounded  the  charge,  and  commanded  his  troops  to 
come  out  of  their  ambuscade,  that  he  might  attack  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time,  from  all  Quarters.  The  reader  may  guess  at  the  consterna- 
tion with  which  the  Romans  were  seized. 

They  were  not  yet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  neither  had  they 
gqt  their  arms  in  readiness,  when  they  found  themselves  attacked  in 

•  Toljh.  1.  m.  p.  231—288. 

*  Apparebat  ferocifcer  omnia  ao  prsspropere  actarnxn.    Quoque  pronior  esset  in  Boa  yitia, 
ai^tare  earn  atqne  irritare  Poenas  parat. — LIt.  1.  xxii.  n.  3. 
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front,  in  rear,  and  in  flank.  In  a  moment,  all  the  ranks  were  put  iii 
disorder.  Flaminius,  alone  undaunted  in  so  universal  a  consternation, 
animated  his  soldiers  both  with  his  hands  and  voice ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  cut  themselves  a  passage,  with  their  swords,  through  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  But  the  tumult  which  reigned  everywhere,  the 
dreadful  shouts  of  the  enemy,  and  a  heavy  fog,  prevented  his  being 
seen  or  heard.  When  the  Romans,  however,  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  either  by  the  enemy  or  the  lake,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  saving  their  lives  by  flight,  it  roused  their  courage,  and 
both  parties  began  the  fight  with  astonishing  animosity.  Their  fury 
was  so  great,  that  not  a  soldier  in  either  army  perceived  an  earthquake 
which  happened  in  that  country,  and  buried  whole  cities  in  ruins.  In 
this  confusion,  Flaminius  being  slain  by  one  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
the  Romans  began  to  give  ground,  and  at  last  turned  and  fled.  Great 
numbers,  to  save  themselves,  leaped  into  the  lake ;  while  others,  direct- 
ing their  course  to  the  mountains,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  whom 
they  strove  to  avoid.  Only  six  thousand  cut  their  way  through  the 
conquerors,  and  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  the  next  day  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  In  this  battle  fifteen  thousand  Romans  were 
killed,  and  about  ten  thousand  escaped  to  Rome,  by  different  roads. 
Hannibal  sent  back  the  Latins,  who  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  into 
their  own  country,  without  demanding  the  least  ransom.  He  com- 
manded search  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  Flaminius,  in  order  to  give 
it  burial,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  He  afterwards  put  his  troops  into 
quarters  of  refreshment,  and  solemnized  the  funerals  of  thirty  of  his 
chief  officers,  who  were  killed  in  the  battle.  He  lost  in  all  but  fifteen 
hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  Gauls. 

Immediately  after,  Hannibal  despatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with 
the  news  of  his  success  in  Italy.  This  caused  the  greatest  joy  for  the 
present,  raised  the  most  promising  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future, 
and  revived  the  courage  of  all  the  citizens.  They  now  prepared, 
with  incredible  ardour,  to  send  into  Italy  and  Spain  all  necessary 
succours* 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  universal  grief  and  alarm, 
as  soon  as  the  pr»tor  had  pronounced  from  the  rostra  the  following 
words.  We  have  lc$t  a  great  battle.  The  senate,  studious  of  nothing 
but  the  public  welfare,  thought  that,  in  so  great  a  calamity,  and  so 
imminent  a  danger,  recourse  must  be  had  to  extraordinary  remedies. 
They  therefore  appointed  Quintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  person  as  con* 
spicuous  for  his  wisdom  as  his  birth.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome,  that 
the  moment  a  dictator  was  nominated,  all  authority  ceased,  that  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  excepted.  M.  Minucius  was  appointed  his  gen- 
eral of  horse.     We  are  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

Hannibal's  conduct  with  rbspect  to  fabius. 

Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  not  thinking  it  yet  proper 
to  march  directly  to  Rome,  contented  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
laying  waste  the  country.*     He  crossed  Umbria  and  Picenum;  and 

*  Polyb.  I.  xziiL  p.  230—256.    Lir.  L  zxiL  n.  9—30. 
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after  ten  days  march,  arrived  in  Hhe  territory  of  Adria.^  He  got  a 
▼ery  considerable  booty  in  this  march.  Out  of  his  implacable  enmity 
to  the  Romans,  he  commanded  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
should  be  put  to  the  sword ;  and  meeting  no  obstacle  anywhere,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  Apulia,  plundering  the  countries  which  lay  in  his 
way,  and  carrying  desolation  wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  compel  the 
nations  to  disengage  themselves  from  their  allegiance  with  the  Romans, 
and  to  show  all  Italy,  that  Rome  itself,  now  quite  dispirited,  yielded 
him  the  victory. 

Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  four  legions,  had  marched  from 
Rome  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  let  him 
take  the  least  advantage,  nor  to  advance  one  step,  till  he  had  first  re- 
connoitred every  place ;  nor  hazard  a  battle,  till  he  should  be  sure  of 
success. 

As  soon  as  both  armies  were  in  sight,  Hannibal,  to  terrify  the  Roman 
forces,  offered  them  battle,  by  advancing  almost  to  the  intrenchments 
of  their  camp.  But  finding  every  thing  quiet  there,  he  retired ;  blam- 
ing in  appearance  the  outward  cowardice  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  up- 
braided with  having  at  last  lost  the  valour  so  natural  to  their  ancestors ; 
but  fretting  inwardly,  to  find  he  had  to  act  with  a  general  of  so  differ- 
ent a  genius  from  Sempronius  and  Flaminius;  ana  that  the  Romans, 
instructed  by  their  defeat,  had  at  last  made  choice  of  a  commander 
capable  of  opposing  Hannibal. 

From  this  moment  he  perceived  that  the  dictator  would  not  be  for- 
midable to  him  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  which  might  perplex  and  embarrass  him  very 
much.  The  only  circumstance  he  now  wanted  to  know  was,  whether 
the  new  general  had  resolution  enough  to  pursue  steadily  the  plan  he 
seemed  to  have  laid  down.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  rouse  him, 
by  his  frequent  removals  from  place  to  place,  by  laying  waste  the  lands, 
plundering  the  cities,  and  burning  the  villages  and  towns.  He,  at  one 
time,  would  raise  his  camp  with  the  utmost  precipitation;  and  at 
another,  stop  short  in  some  valley  out  of  the  common  route,  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  surprise  him  in  the  plain.  However,  Fabius  still 
kept  his  troops  on  the  hills,  but  without  losing  sight  of  Hannibal ; 
never  approaching  near  enough  to  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  yet 
keeping  at  such  a  distance,  as  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing him.  He  never  suffered  his  soldiers  to  stir  out  of  the  camp,  except 
to  forage,  and  not  even  on  those  occasions  without  a  numerous  convoy. 
If  ever  he  engaged,  it  was  only  in  slight  skirmishes,  and  so  very  cau- 
tiously, that  his  troops  had  always  the  advantage.  This  conduct 
revived,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  which  the 
loss  of  three  battles  had  entirely  damped ;  and  enabled  them  to  rely, 
as  they  had  formerly  done,  on  their  valour  and  success. 

Hannibal,  having  got  immensely  rich  spoils  in  Campania,  where  he 
had  resided  a  considerable  time,  left  there  with  his  army,  that  he  might 
not  consume  the  provisions  he  had  laid  up,  and  which  he  reserved  for 
the  winter  season.     Besides,  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  country 

'  A  sinaU  town,  which  gave  name  to  the  Adriatio  sea. 
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of  gardens  and  vineyards,  which  were  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  thu: 
useful  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army ;  a  country  where  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  among  marshes,  rocks,  and 
sands;  whereas  the  Romans  would  have  drawn  plentiful  supplies  from 
Capua,  and  the  riches't  parts  of  Italy.  He  therefore  resolved  to  settle 
elsewhere. 

Fabius  naturally  supposed  that  Hannibal  would  be  obliged  to  retura 
the  same  way  he  came,  and  that  he  might  easily  annoy  him  during  his 
march.  He  began  by  throwing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into 
Casilinam,  thereby  securing  that  small  town,  situated  on  the  Vultur- 
nus,  which  separated  the  territories  of  Falernum  from  those  of  Capua; 
he  afterwards  detached  four  thousand  men,  to  seize  the  only  narrow 
pass  through  jrhich  Hannibal  could  come  out ;  and  then,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  posted  himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the 
hills  adjoining  the  road. 

The  Carthaginians  arrived,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  And  now,  the  crafty  'Carthaginian  fell  into  the  same 
snare  he  had  laid  for  Flaminius  at  the  defile  of  Thrasymene ;  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  extricate  himself  out  of  this  difSculty, 
there  being  but  one  outlet,  of  which  the  Romans  were  possessed. 
Fabius,  fancying  himself  sure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contriving  how  to 
seize  it.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  probable  hopes  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  by  this  single  battle.  Nevertheless  he  thought  fit  to 
defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

Hannibal  perceived  that  his  own  artifices  were  now  employed  against 
him.^  It  i^  in  such  junctures  as  these,  that  a  general  has  need  of 
great  presence  of  mind,  and  unusual  fortitude,  to  view  danger  in  its 
utmost  extent,  without  being  struck  with  the  least  dread ;  and  to  find 
out  sure  and  instant  expedients,  without  deliberating.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general  immediately  caused  two  thousand  oxen  to  be  collected, 
and  ordered  small  bundles  of  vine  branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horns. 
He  then  commanded  the  branches  to  be  set  on  fire  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  with  violence  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  where 
the  Romans  were  encamped.  As  soon  as  those  creatures  felt  the  flame, 
the  pain  putting  them  in  a  rage,  they  flew  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and 
set  fire  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes  they  met  in  their  way.  This  squad- 
ron, of  a  new  kind,  was  sustained  by  a  good  number  of  light-armed 
soldiers,  who  had  orders  to  seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
to  charge  the  enemy  in  case  they  should  meet  them.  All  things  hap- 
pened which  Hannibal  had  foreseen.  The  Romans,  who  guarded  the 
defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the  hills  which  were  above  them, 
and  imagining  that  it  was  Hannibal  making  his  escape  by  torch-light, 
quit  their  posts  and  ran  to  the  mountains  to  oppose  his  passage.  The 
main  body  of  the  army' not  knowing  what  to  think  of  ail  this  tumult, 
and  Fabius  himself  not  daring  to  stir,  as  it  was  excessively  dark,  for 
fear  of  a  surprise,  waited  for  me  return  of  the  dav.  Hannibal  seixed 
this  opportunity,  marched  his  troops  and  the  spoils  through  the  defile, 
whioh  was  now  unguarded,  and  rescued  his  army  out  of  a  snare,  in  nhidk, 

'  Neo  Annibalem  fefellit  suis  se  uriibai  peti. — LW. 
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had  Fabins  been  but  a  little  more  vigorous,  it  would  either  hare  been 
destroyed,  or  at  least  very  much  weakened.  It  is  glorious  for  a  man 
to  turn  his  very  errors  to  his  advantage,  aad  make  theffli  subservient  to 
his  reputation. 

The  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Apulia,  still  pursued  and  harassed 
by  liie  Romans.  The  dictator  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome, 
on  account  of  some  religious  ceremonies,  earnestly  entreated  his  gene- 
ral of  horse,  before  his  departure,  not  to  fight  during  his  absence. 
Minucius  however  did  not  regard  either  his  advice  or  nis  entreaties, 
but  the  very  first  opportunity  he  had,  while  part  of  HannibaFs  troops 
were  foraging,  charged  the  rest,  and  gained  some  advantage.  He 
immediately  sent  advice  of  this  to  Rome,  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  con- 
siderable victory.  The  news  of  this,  with  what  had  just  before  hap- 
pened at  the  passage  of  the  defile,  raised  complaints  and  murmurs 
against  the  slow  and  timorous  circumspection  of  Fabius.  In  a  word, 
matters  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  Roman  people  gave  his  general 
of  horse  an  equal  authority  with  him ;  a  thing  unheard  of  before.  The 
dictator  was  upon  the  road  when  he  received  advice  of  this,  for  he  had 
left  Rome,  that  he  might  not  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  was  contriving 
against  him.  His  constancy,  however,  was  not  shaken.  He  was  very 
sensible,  that  though  lus  authority  in  the  command  was  divided,  yet 
his  skill  in  the  art  of  war  was  not  so.^     This  soon  became  manifest. 

Minucius,  grown  arrogant  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over 
his  colleague,  proposed  that  each  should  command  a  day  alternately, 
or  even  a  longer  tune.  But  Fabius  rejected  this  proposal,  as  it  would 
have  exposed  the  whole  army  to  danger  while  under  the  command  of 
Minucius.  He  therefore  chose  to  divide  the  troops,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  preserve,  at  least,  that  part  which  should  fall 
to  his  share. 

Hannibal,  fully  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Roman  camp, 
was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  dissension  of  the  two  commanders.  He 
therefore  laid  a  snare  for  the  rash  Minucius,  who  accordingly  plunged 
headlong  into  it,  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  an  eminence,  m  which  an 
ambuscade  was  concealed.  But  his  troops,  being  soon  put  into  disor- 
der, were  just  on  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  outcries  of  the  wounded,  called  aloud  to  his 
soldiers,  "  Let  us  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Minucius ;  let  us  fly  and 
snatch  the  victory  from  the  enemy,  and  extort  from  our  fellow-citizens 
a  confession  of  their  fault,"  This  succour  was  very  seasonable,  and 
compelled  Hannibal  to  sound  a  retreat.  The  latter,  as  he  was  retiring, 
said,  "  That  the  cloud  which  had  been  long  hovering  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  had  at  last  burst  with  a  loud  crack,  and  caused  a 
mighty  storm."  So  important  and  seasonable  a  service  rendered  by 
the  dictator,  opened  the  eyes  of  Minucius.  He  accordingly  acknow 
ledged  his  error,  returned  immediately  to  his  duty  and  obedience,  and 
showed  that  it  is  sometimes  more  glorious  to  know  how  to  atone  for  a 
fault,  than  to  have  committed  it. 

*  Bfttis  fidani  haadqiuMiuun  cam  imperii  jure  artem  imperandi  nqoatam. — LIt.  L  xxii.  n.  2$* 
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THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  Cn.  Scipio  having  suddenly 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  defeated  it, 
and  took  twenty-five  ships,  with  a  great  quantity  of  rich  spoils.^  This 
victory  made  the  Romans  sensible  that  they  ought  to  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  because  Hannibal  could  draw  con- 
siderable supplies  both  of  men  and  money  from  that  country.  Ac- 
cordingly they  sent  a  fleet  thither,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  P.  Scipio,  who,  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  having  joined  his  bro- 
ther, did  the  commonwealth  very  great  service.  Till  that  time  the 
Romans  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  Ebro.  They  then  were  satis- 
fied with  having  gained  the  friendship  of  the  nations  situated  between 
that  river  and  Italy,  and  confirming  it  by  alliances ;  but  under  Pnb- 
lius,  they  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  carried  their  arms  much  farther  up 
into  the  country.  *  " 

The  circumstance  which  contributed  most  to  promote  their  affairs, 
was  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniard  in  Saguntum.  Hannibal  had  left 
there  the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Spain,  whom 
he  had  taken  as  hostages.  Abelox,  (for  so  this  Spaniard  was  called,) 
persuaded  Bostar,  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  send  back  these  young 
men  into  their  country,  in  order,  by  that  m^ans,  to  attach  the  inha^ 
itants  more  firmly  to  the  Carthaginian  interest.  He  himself  was 
charged  with  this  commission ;  but  he  carried  them  to  the  Romans, 
who  afterwards  delivered  them  to  their  relations,  and  by  so  acceptable 
a  present,  acquired  their  amity. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNiB. 

The  next  spring,  C.  Terentius  Varro,  and  L.  iBmilius  Paulus,  were 
chosen  consuls  at  Rome.'^  In  this  campaign,  which  was  the  third  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  did  what  had  never  been  practised 
before,  viz.  they  composed  the  army  of  eight  legions,  each  consisting 
of  five  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  allies.  For  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  Romans  never  raised  but  four  legions,  each  of  whi<4 
consisted  of  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.^ 
They  never,  except  on  the  most  important  occasions,  made  them  con- 
sist of  five  thousand  of  the  one,  and  four  hundred  of  the  other.  As 
for  the  troops  of  the  allies,  the  number  of  their  infantry  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  legions,  but  they  had  three  times  as  many  horse.  Eadi 
of  the  consuls  had  commonly  half  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  two 
legions,  that  they  might  act  separately  ;  and  all  the  forces  were  very 
seldom  used  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  expedition.  Here  the 
Romans  had  not  only  four,  but  eight  lesions,  so  important  did  the 
affair  appear  to  them.  The  senate  even  thought  proper  that  the  two 
consuls  of  the  foregoing  year,  Ser villus  and  Attilius,  should  serve  in 

'Polyb.  1.  iiip.  245— 250.     Liv.  1.  xxii.'n.  1»— 22.  '~ 

•  A.  M.  8789.     A.  Rome,  533.     Polyb.  1.  tit.  p.  255—208.    Hi ▼.  L  zzii  n.  84—54. 

*  Polybius  supposes  onlj  two  hundred  borse  in  each  legion ;  bat  J.  Lipeius  thioki  ttat 
this  is  a  mistake,  either  of  the  author  or  transcriber. 
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the  army  as  proconsuls ;  but  the  latter  could  hot  go  into  the  field,  in 
oonsequence  of  his  great  age. 

Yarro,  at  his  setting  out  from  Borne,  had  declared  openly  that  he 
would  fall  upon  the  enemy  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war ;  adding,  that  it  would  never  be  terminated,  as  long  as  men 
of  the  character  of  Fabius  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
armies.  An  advantage  which  he  gained  over  the  Carthaginians,  of 
whom  near  seventeen  nundred  were  killed,  greatly  increased  his  bold- 
ness and  arrogance.  As  for  Hannibal,  he  considered  this  loss  as  a 
real  advantage,  being  persuaded  that  it  would  serve  as  a  bait  to  the 
consid's  rashness,  and  urge  him  on  to  a  battle,  which  he  anxiously 
desired.  It  was  afterwards  known,  that  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  such 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  subsisted  ten 
days  longer.  The  Spaniards  were  already  meditating  to  leave  him. 
So  that  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Hannibal  and  his  army,  if 
his  good  fortune  had  not  thrown  a  Varro  in  his  way. 

Both  armies,  having  often  removed  from  place  to  place,  came  in 
sight  of  each  other  near  Gannse,  a  little  town  in  Apulia,  situated  on 
the  river  Aufidus.  As  Hannibal  was  encamped  in  a  level,  open  coun- 
try, and  his  cavalry  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  ^milius 
did  not  think  proper  to  engage  in  such  a  place.  He  was  for  drawing 
the  enemy  into  an  irregular  spot,  where  the  infantry  might  have  the 
greatest  share  in  the  action.  But  his  colleague,  who  was  wholly  inex- 
perienced, was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Such  is  the  disadvantage  of  a 
divided  command ;  jealousy,  a  diflference  of  disposition,  or  a  diversity 
of  views,  seldom  failing  to  create  a  dissension  between  the  two 
geiierals. 

The  troops  on  either  side  were,  for  some  time,  contented  with  slight 
skirmishes.  But  at  last,  one  day  when  Varro  had  the  command,  for 
the  two  consuls  took  it  by  turns,  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides 
for  battle,  ^milius  had  not  been  consulted ;  yet,  though  he  extreme- 
ly disapproved  the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it,  he  seconded  him  to  the  utmost. 

Hannibal,  after  having  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers  that  being  supe- 
rior in  cavalry,  they  could  not  possibly  have  pitched  upon  a  better 
spot  for  fighting,  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  thus  addressed  them: 
*^  Beturn  thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  brought  the  enemy  hither, 
that  you  may  triumph  over  them ;  and  thank  me  also  for  having 
reduced  the  Romans  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  engagement. 
After  three  great  victories,  won  successively,  is  not  the  remembrance 
of  your  own  actions  sufficient  to  inspire  you  with  courage?  By 
former  battles,  you  are  become  masters  of  the  open  country,  but  this 
will  put  you  in  possession  of  all  the  cities,  and,  I  presume  to  say  it, 
of  all  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Romans.  It  is  not  words  that  we 
want,  but  actions.  I  trust  in  the  gods  that  you  shall  soon  see  my 
jiromises  verified." 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Romans, 
including  the  allies,  amounted  to  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  a  little 
more  than  six  thousand  horse,  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted 
bat  of  forty  thousand  foot,  all  well  disciplined,  and  of  ten  thousand 
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honie.  ^TQiliuB  cominanded  the  right  wing  of  the  BomsLB,  Varro 
the  left,  and  Servilius,  one  of  the  conBulg  of  the  last  year,  was  posted 
in  the  centre.  Hannibal,  who  had  the  art  of  taking  all  adTantages, 
h*d  posted  himself,  so  as  the  wind  Vulturnns,*  which  rises  at  certain 
stated  times,  should  blow  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  during 
the  fight,  and  cover  them  with  dust ;  then  keeping  the  river  Aufidos 
on  his  left,  and  posting  his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  he  formed  his  main 
body  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  infantry,  which  he  posted  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  half  the  African  heayy-armed  foot  on  their  right,  and  half 
on  their  left,  on  the  same  line  with  the  cavalry.  His  army  being  thus 
drawn  up,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic 
infantry ;  and-  having  drawn  them  out  of  the  line,  advanced  to  begin 
the  battle,  rounding  his  front  as  he  advanced  nearer  the  enemy ;  and 
extending  his  flanks  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  in  order  that  he 
might  leave  no  interval  between  his  main  body  and  the  rest  of  the 
line,  which  consisted  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  who  had  not  moved 
from  their  posts. 

The  fight  soon  began,  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  in  the 
wings,  seeing  their  centre  warmly  attacked,  advanced  to  charge  the 
enemy  in  flank.  Hannibal's  main  body,  after  a  brave  resistance,  find- 
ing themselves  furiously  attacked  on  all  sides,  gave  way,  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  retired  through  the  interval  they  had  left 
m  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  Rom*ans  having  pursued  them  thither 
with  eager  confusion,  the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantry,  which 
were  fresh,  well  armed,  and  in  good  order,  wheeled  about  on  a  sudden 
towards  that  void  space  in  which  the  Romans,  who  were  already 
fatigued,  had  thrown  themselves  in  disorder,  and  attacked  them  vigo- 
rously on  both  sides,  without  allowing  them  time  to  recover  themselves, 
or  leaving  them  ground  to  form.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  wings  of 
the  cavalry,  having  defeated  those  of  the  Romans,  which  were  much 
inferior  to  them,  and,  in  order  to  pursue  the  broken  and  scattered 
squadrons,  havmg  left  only  as  many  forces  as  were  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  rallying,  advanced  and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry, which,  being  surrounded  at  once  on  every  side  by  the  enemy's 
horse  and  foot,  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  fought  with  unpar- 
alleled bravery.  -Slmilius,  being  covered  with  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  flght,  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
to  whom  he  was  not  known;  and  with  him  two  quaestors,  one  and 
twenty  military  tribunes,  many  who  had  been  either  consuls  or  prators; 
Servilius,  one  of  the  last  year's  consuls,  Minucius,  the  Ute  genera!  of 
horse  to  Fabius,  and  fourscore  senators.  Above  seventy  thousand 
men  fell  in  this  battle ; '  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  great  was  their 
fury,^  did  not  give  over  the  slaughter,  till  Hannibal,  in  the  very  heat 
of* it,  called  out  to  them  severadi  times,  Stopy  soldiers;  spare  the  t^an- 
qutshed.     Ten  thousand  men,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp, 

'  A  violent  burning  wind^  blowing  8oath-aoath-ea8t>  which,  in  Uiis  flftt  and  saiid^  oombjy 
f  Mted  clouds  of  hot  dutt,  and  blinded  and  choked  the  Romans. 

*  JAvj  lesaens  verr  nin«h  the  number  of  the  slain,  making  them  amount  to  aboat  fbrtf- 
three  thousand.    But  Polybins  ought  rather  to  be  belieTed. 

*  Duo  maximi  exerolios  c»si  ad  hosttum  latSetatem,  donee  Annibal  dioeret  militi  no :  J 
tero.— Flor.  L  L  c.  S. 
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wirrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  after  the  battle.  Varro,  the 
consul,  retired  to  Venusia,  with  only  seventy  horse ;  and  about  four 
thousand  men  escaped,  into  the  neighboring  cities.  Thus  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  the  field,  he  being  chiefly  indebted  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  his  former  victories,  to  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry  over 
that  of  the  Romans.  He  lost  four  thousand  Gauls,  fifteen  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  two  hundred  horse. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  advised  Hannibal  to 
march  directly  to  Rome,  promising  him,  that  within  five  days  they 
should  sup  in  the  capitol.  Hannibal  answering,  that  it  was  an  affair 
which  required  mature  examination,  **I  see,"  replied  Maharbal,  "that 
the  gods  have  not  endowed  the  same  man  with  every  talent.  You, 
Hannibal,  know  how  to  conquer,  but  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  a 
victory."  * 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  saved  Rome  and  the  empire.  Many 
authors,  and  among  them  Livy,  charge  Hannibal,  on  this  occasion, 
with  being  euilty  of  a  capital  error.  But  others,  more  reserved,  are 
not  for  conaemnin^,  without  evident  proofs,  so  renowned  a  general, 
who,  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  was  never  wanting,  either  in  prudence 
to  make  choice  of  the  best  expedients,  or  in  readiness  to  put  his 
designs  in  execution.  They  are,  moreover,  inclined  to  judge  favoura- 
bly of  him,  from  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  silence  of  Polybius, 
who,  speaking  of  the  memorable  consequences  of  this  celebrated  bat- 
tle, says,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  firmly  persuaded,  that  they 
should  possess  themselves  of  Rome  at  the  first  assault ;  but,  then,  he 
does  not  mention  how  this  could  possibly  have  been  effected,  as  that 
city  was  very  populous,  warlike,  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  with 
a  garrison  of  two  legions ;  nor  does  he  anywhere  give  the  least  hint 
that  such  a  project  was  feasible,  or  that  Hannibal  did  wrong  in  not 
attempting  to  put  it  in  execution. 

And,  indeed,  il  we  examine  matters  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find, 
that,  according  to  the  common  maxims  of  war,  it  comd  not  be  under- 
taken. It  is  certain  that  Hannibal's  whole  infantry,  before  the  battle, 
amounted  but  to  forty  thousand  men ;  and  as  six  thousand  of  these 
had  been  slain  in  the  action,  and  doubtless  many  more  either  wounded 
or  disabled,  there  could  remain  but  six  or  seven-and-twenty  thousand 
foot  for  service.  Now  this  number  was  not  sufficient  to  invest  so 
large  a  city  as  Rome,  which  had  a  river  running  through  it ;  nor  to 
attack  it  in  form,  because  they  had  neither  engines,  ammunition,  nor 
any  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  siege.^  For  want  of 
these,  Hannibal,  even  after  his  victory  at  Thrasymene,  miscarried  in 
his  attempt  upon  Spoletum ;  and,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Casilinum,  though  a  city  of  little  note  or 
strength.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  had  he  miscarried  on  the  present 
occasion,  nothing  less  could  have  been  expected,  than  that  he  must 
have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  However,  to  form  a  judgment  of  this 
matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  and  should  perhaps  have  been 

*  Tarn  Maharbal :  Non  omaia  nimimm  eidttm  Dii  deder^.    Yinoero  f  ds,  Annibal,  rictorift 
ati  neacia.— LiT.  1.  uii.  n.  61.  »  Liv.  L  zxiL  d.  9.    Ibid  L  zxiil.  n.  IS. 
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upon  the  spot.  This  is  an  old  dispute,  on  which  none  bat  those  who 
are  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  should  pretend  to  give  their 
opinion. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Gannse,  Hannibal  despatched  his  brother 
Mago  to  Carthage,  with  the  news  of  his  victory ;  *  and  at  the  same 
time  to  demand  succours,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pot  an 
end  to  the  war.  Mago,  on  his  arrival,  made,  in  full  senate,  a  lofty 
speech,  in  which  he  extolled  his  brother's  exploits,  and  displayed  the 
great  advaAtages  he  had  gained  over  the  JKomans*  And,  to  give  a 
more  lively  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory,  by  speaking  in  some 
measure  to  the  eye,  he  poured  out  in  the  middle  of  the  senate  a  bushel 
of  gold  rings,^  which  had  been  taken  from  the  fingers  of  such  of  the 
Koman  nobility  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Cannse.  He  concluded 
with  demanding  money,  provisions,  and  fresh  troops.  All  the  specta- 
tors were  struck  with  an  extraordinary  joy,  upon  which  Imilcon,  a 
warm  advocate  for  Hannibal,  fancying  ne  now  had  a  fair  opportnni^ 
to  insult  Hanno,  the  chief  of  the  opposite  faction,  asked  him,  wheth^ 
he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  the 
Komans,  and  was  for  having  Hannibal  delivered  up  to  them  7  Hanno, 
without  discovering  the  least  emotion,  replied,  that  he  was  still  of  the 
same  mind,  and  that  the  victories  they  so  much  boasted,  supposing 
them  real,  could  not  give  him  joy,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they 
should  be  made  subservient  to  an  advantageous  peace ;  he  then  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  mighty  exploits,  on  which  they  insisted  80 
much,  were  wholly  chimerical  and  imaginary.  •'  I  have  cut  to  jHeces," 
says  he,  continuing  Mago*8  speech,  ^'the  Roman  armies;  send  me 
some  troops.  What  more  could  you  ask,  had  you  been  conquered  ?  I 
have  twice  seized  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  full,  no  doubt,  of  provisions 
of  every  kind. — Sen^  me  provisions  and  money.  Could  you  have 
talked  otherwise,  had  you  lost  your  camp  V*  He  then  asked  Mago, 
whether  any  of  the  Latin  nations  were  come  over  to  Hannibal,  and 
whether  the  Romans  had  made  him  any  proposals  of  peace  ?  To  this, 
Mago  answering  in  the  negative,  "  I  then  perceive,"  replied  Hanno, 
^'  that  we  are  no  farther  advanced  than  when  Hannibal  first  landed  in 
Italy."  The  inference  he  drew  from  hence  was,  that  neither  men  nor 
money  ought  to  be  sent.  But  Hannibal's  faction  prevailing  at  that 
time,  no  regard  was  paid  to  Hanno's  remonstrances,  which  were  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  jealousy ;  and  accord- 
ingly, orders  were  given  for  levying  the  supplies  of  men  and  money 
which  Hannibal  required.  Mago  set  out  immediately  for  Spain,  to 
raise  twenty-four  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  in  that 
country;  but  these  levies  were  afterwards  stopped,  and  sent  another 
way,  so  eager  was  the  opposite  faction  to  counteract  the  designs  of  a 

Seneral  whom  they  utterly  abhorred.     In  Rome,  a  consul  who  had 
ed  was  thanked  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth; 
but  at  Carthage,  people  were  almost  angry  with  Hannibal  for  being 

*LW.  1.  xziiLn.  11— 14. 

*  Plinyf  I.  xxxiii.  e.  1,  tays,  that  there  were  three  bosheU  sent  to  Carthage.  JArj  ofaferrM 
that  some  aathor?  make  them  amount  to  three  bushels  and  a  half,  but  he  ^inks  it  most  pro> 
bable  that  there  was  but  one,  L  xxxiiL  n.  12.— Floms,  1.  ii.  o.  16,  makes  it  two  hushelf. 
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TictorioasJ  Hanno  could  nev^r  forgive  him  the  advantages  Le  had 
gained  in  this  war,  because  he  had  undertaken  it  in  opposition  to  his 
counsel.  Thus,  being  more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  own  opin- 
ions than  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
Carthaginian  general  than  to  the  Romans,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  prevent  future  successes,  and  to  frustrate  those  already 
acquired. 

HANNIBAL  TAKES   UP  SIS  WINTER  QUARTERS  IN  CAPUA. 

The  battle,  of  Gannss  subjected  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Italy 
to  Hannibal,^  drew  over  to  his  interest  Grsecia  Masna,^  with  the  city 
of  Tarentum ;  and  so  wrested  from  the  Romans  their  most  ancient 
allies,  among  whom  the  Gapuans  held  the  first  rank.  This  city,  by 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  advantageous  situsKtion,  and  the  blessings  of 
a  long  peace,  had  risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a 
flow  of  pleasures,  the  usual  attendants  on  wealth,  had  corrupted  the 
minds  of  all  its  citizens,  who,  from  their  natural  disposition,  were  but 
too  much  inclined  to  voluptuousness  and  all  excesses. 

Hannibal  made  choice  of  this  city  for  his  winter-quarters.*  Here  it 
was  that  his  soldiers,  who  had  sustained  the  most  grievous  toils,  and 
braved  the  most  formidable  dangers,  were  overthrown  by  delights  and 
a  profusion  of  all  things,  into  whidi  they  plunged  with  the  greater 
eagerness,  as  they,  till  then,  had  been  strangers  to  them.  Their  cou- 
rage was  so  greatly  enervated  in  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all 
their  efforts  were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and  splendour  of  their 
former  victories,  than  to  their  present  strength.  When  Hannibal 
marched  his  forces  out  of  the  city,  they  would  have  been  taken  for 
other  men,  and  the  reverse  of  those  who  had  so  lately  marched  into  it. 
Accustomed,  during  the  winter  season,  to  commodious  lodgings,  to  ease 
and  plenty,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  hunger,  thirst,  long 
marches,  watchings,  and  the  other  toils  of  war ;  not  to  mention,  that 
all  obedience,  all  discipline,  were  entirely  laid  aside. 

I  only  transcribe  on  this  occasion  from  Livy,  who,  if  he  may  be 
credited,  thinks  Hannibars  stay  at  Capua  a  reproach  to  his  conduct ; 
and  pretends  that  there  he  was  guilty  of  an  infinitely  greater  error, 
than  when  he  neglected  to  march  directly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  For  this  delay,  says  Livy,  might  seem  only  to  have  retai*ded 
his  victory ;  whereas  this  last  misconduct  rendered  him  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  ever  defeating  the  enemy.  ^  In  a  word,  as  Marcellus  after- 
wards judiciously  observed,  Capua  was  to  the  Carthaginians  and  their 

*  De  St.  BTremoBd.  '  Lir.  1.  xziii.  n.  4—18. 

'  C»t«mm  qaatn  Qneci  omnem  flsre  oram  maritimam  coloniifl  snis  e  GrsBciA  deductis,  obri- 
dereDty  Ac.  Bat  after  the  Qreeks  had,  by  their  eolonies,  poMeMdd  themfelrei  of  Almost  all 
the  maritime  coB«ty  this  rery  country,  together  with  Sicily,  wae  called  GrsBoia  Magna,  Ac. — 
Cinder.  Geograph.  1.  iii.  o.  30. 

'  Ibi  partem  mi^orem  hiemie  ezeroitnm  in  teotis  habnit;  adTersus  omnia  humana  mals 
ssepe  »c  dia  durantem,  bonis  inexpertnm  atqne  insuotum.  Itaque  quos  nulla  mail  viceral 
Tis,  perdidere  nimia  bo/ia  ac  ▼olnptates  immodioss,  et  eo  impensios,  quo  avidios  ex  insa* 
lentUk  in  eaa  se  merserant— Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 

■  m*  enim  cnnctatio  distnlisse  modo  yictoriam  yideri  potuit,  bio  error  vires  ademisse  ad 
Tia«ondam.— LiT.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 
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general,  Tvhat  Cftantt  Iiad  been  to  the  Romans.^    There  their  martial 

SniuB,  their  love  of  diBcipUae,  were  lost :  there  their  former  fame,  and 
eir  almost  certain  kopea  of  fatare  glory,  vanished  at  once.  And, 
indeed,  from  thenceforth  the  affairs  of  Hannibal  rapidly  advanced  to 
their  decline^  fortune  declared  in  favour  of  pmdence,  and  victory 
seemed  now  recoaoiled  to  the  Bomana. 

I  know  not  whether  Livy  has  reason  to  impute  all  these  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  delicious  abode  of  Capua.  If  we  examine  carefully  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  history,  we  shall  be  hardly  able  to  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  little  progress  which  was  afterwards  made  by  the 
arms  of  Hannibal  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Capua.  It  might,  indeed, 
have  been  one  cause,  but  this  would  be  a  very  inconsiderable  one  :  and 
the  bravery  with  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  afterwards  defeated  the 
armies  of  consuls  and  praetors ;  the  towns  they  took  even  in  sight  of 
the  Romans;  their  maintaining  their  conquests  so  vigorously,  and 
staying  fourteen  years  after  this  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  Romans ;  all 
these  circumstances  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  Livy  lays  too  great 
a  stress  on  the  delights  of  Capua. 

The  real  cause  of  the  decay  of  Hannibal's  affairs  was  owing  to  his 
want  of  necessary  recruits  and  succours  from  Carthage.  After  Mago*s 
speech,  the  Carthaginian  senate  had  judged  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  conquests  in  Italy,  to  send  thither  a  conaiderable  r^n- 
forcement  of  Numidian  horse,  forty  elephants,  and  a  thousand  talents; 
and  to  hire,  in  Spain,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse^ 
to  reinforce  their  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy .^  Mago,  however,  could 
obtain  an  order  but  for  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse :  and  even  when  he  was  just  going  to  march  to  Italy  with 
an  army  so  much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  promised  him,  he  was 
countermanded  and  sent  to  Spain.^  So  that  Hannibal,  after  these 
mighty  promises,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry,  elephants,  nor  money 
sent  him,  but  was  left  to  his  own  resources.  His  army  wa«  now  reduced 
to  twenty-six  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand  horse.  How  could  it 
be  possible  for  him,  with  so  inconsiderable  an  army,  to  seize,  in  an 
enemy's  country,  on  all  the  advantageous  posts ;  to  awe  his  new  allies, 
to  preserve  his  old  qonquests,  and  form  new  ones ;  and  to  keep  the 
field  with  advantage  against  two  armies  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
recruited  every  year  ?  This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  declension  of 
Hannibal's  afiairs,  and  of  the  ruin  of  those  of  Carthage.  Were  the 
part  where  Polybius  treats  of  this  subject  extant,  we  doubtless  should 
find,  that  he  lays  a  greater  stress  on  this  cause,  than  on  the  luxurious 
delights  of  Capua. 

THK  TRANSACTIONS   RELATING  TO   SPAIN  AND  SARDINIA, 

The  two  Scipios  continued  in  the  command  of  Spain,  and  their  arms 
were  making  a  considerable  progress  there,  when  Asdrubal,  who  alone 
seemed  able  to  cope  with  them,  received  orders  from  Carthage  to  march 

'  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas  fuhah :  ibi  virtatam  bellioam,  ibi  mili&rem  '^^fiMpM-**^  Ai 
Vroterit!  temporis  famam,  ibi  spem  futuri  eztinotam. — Lir.  1.  xxiiL  o.  45. 
»  Liv  1.  xxiiL  n.  18.  •  Ibid.  n.  3S. 
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into  Italj  to  the  relief  of  kia  brother.^  Before  he  left  Spain,  he  wrote 
to  the  senate  to  oonvinoe  them  of  the  abeolute  neceasity  of  their  send- 
ing a  general  in  hss  stead,  who  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  oppose 
the  Romans.  Imilocm  was  therefore  sent  thither  with  an  army ;  and 
Asdmbal  commenced  his  march  in  order  to  join  his  brother.  The 
news  of  his  departure  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain  was  sabdued  by  the  Scipios.  These  two  generals,  animated  by 
sueh  Signal  saecees,  resolved  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  leaving 
Spain.  They  considered  the  danger  to  which  the  Romans  would  be 
exposed,  if,  being  scarcdy  able  to  resist  Hannibal  only,  }hey  should 
be  attacked  by  the  two  brothers  at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies. 
They  therefore  porsoed  Asdrubal,  and  coming  up  with  him  forced  him 
to  fight  against  his  inclination.  Asdrubal  was  overcome ;  and  so  far 
from  being  able  to  continue  his  march  for  Italv,  he  found  that  it  wodd 
be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  with  any  safety  in  Spain. 

The  Carthaginians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardinia.  Designing  to 
take  advantage  of  some  rebellions  they  had  fomented  in  that  country, 
they  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Romans,  who 
took  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Asdrubal^ 
sumamed  Galvus,  Hanno,  and  Mago,^  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
birth  as  well  as  military  exploits. 

THB  ILL  SUCCSSS  OF  HANNIBAL.      THE  SIEGES  OF  CAPUA  AND   ROME. 

From  Hannibal's  abode  in  Capua,  the  Carthaginian  affairs  in  Italy 
no  longer  supported  their  reputation.^  M.  Marcellus,  first  as  praetor, 
and  afterwards  as  consul,  had  contributed  very  much  to  this  revolution. 
He  harassed  Hannibal's  army  on  every  occasioa,  seized  upon  his  quar- 
ters, forced  him  to  raise  sieges,  and  even  deJFeated  him  in  several 
engagements ;  so  that  he  was  called  the  sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabios  had 
before  been  called  its  buckler. 

But  what  most  affected  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  to  see  Capua 
besieged  by  the  Romans.^  In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  his  repu- 
tation among  his  allies,  by  a  vigorous  support  of  those  who  held  the 
chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  brought  forward 
his  forces,  attacked  the  Romans,  and  fought  several  battles  to  oblige 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  At  last,  seeing  all  his  measures  defeated,  he 
marched  hastily  towards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion.^ 
He  had  some  hopes,  in  case  he  could  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  the 
first  consternation,  to  storm  some  part  of  the  city,  of  drawing  the 
Koman  generals,  with  all  their  forces,  from  the  siege  of  Capua,  to  the 
relief  of  their  capital ;  he  flattered  himself,  at  least,  that  if  for  the  sake 
of  continuing  the  siege,  they  should  divide  their  forces,  their  weakness 
might  then  offer  an  occasion,  either  to  the  Capuans  or  himself,  of  en- 
gaging and  defeating  them.  Rome  was  struck,  but  not  confounded.  A 
proposal  being  made  by  one  of  the  senators,  to  recall  all  the  armies  to 
Buccour  Rome,  Fabius  declared  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  them 

»  A.  M.  3790.    A.  Rome,  634  LW.  xxiil.  n.  2«— 30,  82,  40,  41. 

•  Not  HannibiVa  brother.  % 

•  A.  M.  3791.    A.  Rome,  685.  Ur.  I  xxlil.  u.  41—48.    1.  xxr.  ii.  22.    I.  xxw.  n.  6— U 
*A.  M.8708.    A  Rome,  637.  '  A.  M.  3704.    A.  Rome,  688. 
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to  be  terrified,  and  forced  to  change  their  measures,  upon  every  mo 
tion  of  Hannibal.^  They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  only 
recalling  part  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  generals,  Q.  Fulvios,  t}w 
proconsul,  from  the  siege.  Hannibal,  after  making  some  devastations, 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  before  the  city,  and  the  consul  did 
the  same.  Both  sides  were  preparing  to  signalize  themselves  in  a 
battle,  of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompense,  when  a  violent  stonn 
obliged  them  to  separate.  They  were  no  sooner  returned  to  their 
respective  camps,  than  the  face  of  the  heavens  grew  calm  and  serene. 
The  same  happened  frequently  afterwards,  insomuch  that  Hannibal, 
believing  that  there  was  something  supernatural  in  the  event,  said, 
according  to  Livy,  that  sometimes  his  own  will,  and  sometimes  fortune, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  Rome.^ 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  surprised  and  intimidated  him,  was 
the  news  that  while  he  lay  encamped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  the 
Romans  had  sent  out  recruits  for  the  army  in  Spain  at  another  ^ite ; 
and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  the  ground  whereon  he  was  encamped, 
notwithstanding  which,  it  had  been  sold  for  its  full  value.  Such  open 
contempt  stung  Hannibal  to  the  quick :  he,  therefore,  on  the  odier 
hand,  exposed  to  sale  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  round  the  forum. 
After  this  bravado  he  retired,  and,  in  his  march,  plundered  the  rich 
temple  of  the  goddess  Feronia.' 

Capua,  thus  left  to  itself,  held  out  but  very  little  longer.  After 
such  of  its  senators  as  had  been  principals  in  the  revolt,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  expect  any  quarter  from  the  Romans,  had  put  them- 
selves to  a  truly  tragical  death,^  the  city  surrendered  at  discretion* 
The  success  of  this  siege,  which,  by  the  happy  consequences  atteading 
it,  proved  decisive,  and  gave  the  Romans  a  visible  superiority  over 
the  Carthaginians,  displayed  at  the  same  time,  how  formidable  the 
power  of  the  Romans  was,*  when  they  undertook  to  punish  their  per- 
fidious allies ;  and  the  feeble  protection  which  Hannibal  could  aJTord 
his  friends,  at  a  time  when  they  most  wanted  it. 

THB   DEFEAT  AND  DEATH   OF  THE  TWO   8CIPI08  IN  SPAIN. 

The  face  of  affairs  was  very  much  changed  in  Spain.*  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  three  armies  in  that  country ;  one  commanded  by  Asdro- 

'  Flftgitioflum  esie  terreri  ao  oircamAgl  ad  omnes  AnnibaliB  eomminationM.  —  Ijit.  L 
zxt{.  n.  8. 

*  Audita  Toz  AnBibalis  fertor,  potinndn  sibi  nrbts  Roma,  modo  mentem  nondari,  modo 
fortonam. — Liy.  L  xxvi  n.  11. 

'  Feronia  was  tho  goddess  of  grores,  and  there  was  one  with  a  temple  in  it  dedieaied  to 
her,  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  Soracte.  Strabo,  speakiDg  of  the  grore  where  the  goddess 
was  worshipped,  says,  that  a  sacrifice  was  offered  aoBtially  to  her  in  it ;  and  that  her  rotariee. 
inspired  by  this  goddess,  walked  anburt  over  bnming  coals.  There  are  still  extant  nooM 
medals  of  Augustus,  in  which  this  goddess  is  represented  with  a  erown  on  her  head. 

*  Villus  Virius,  the  chief  of  this  conspiracy,  after  having  represented  to  the  Capoan  senate 
the  severe  treatment  which  his  country  might  expect  from  the  Bomans,  prevailed  upon 
twenty-seven  senators  to  go  with  him  to  his  own  house,  where,  after  eating  a  plentiful  «ap. 
per,  and  heating  themselves  with  wine,  they  all  drank  poison.  Then,  taking  their  last  fare- 
well,  some  withdrew  to  their  own  houses,  others  staid  with  Virius ;  and  all  expired  before 
the  gates  were  opeued  to  the  Romans. — Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  13,  li. 

'  Oonfessio  expressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  f  omanis  ad  expetendas  poenas  ab  Infidelibaa 
■cells,  et  quam  nihil  ia  Annibale  auxilii  ad  receptos  in  fldem  tuendos  esset — Liv.  L  zxtL 
Q.  16.  •  A.  M.  8793.    A.  Rome,  637.    Liv.  L  zxv.  p.  SS— 89. 
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bal,  the  son  of  Giseo ;  the  second  by  Asdmbal,  son  of  Hamilcar ;  and 
a  third  under  Mago,  who  had  joined  the  first  Asdrubal.  The  two 
Seipios,  Cneus  and  Publius,  were  for  dividing  their  forces,  and  attack- 
ing the  enemy  separately,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin :  it  accord- 
ingly was  agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  small  number  of  Komans,  and 
thirty  thousand  Celtiberians,  should  march  against  Asdrubal  the  son 
of  Hamilcar;  while  Publius,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  com- 
posed of  Romans  and  the  alliee  of  Italy,  should  advance  against  the 
other  two  generals. 

Publius  was  vanquished  first.  Masinissa,  elated  with  the  victories 
he  had  lately  obtained  over  Syphax,  had  joined  the  two  leaders  whom 
Publius  was  to  oppose ;  and  was  to  be  soon  followed  by  Indibilis,  a 
powerful  Spanish  prince.  The  armies  came  to  an  engagement.  The 
Romans,  being  thus  attacked  on  all  sides  at  once,  made  a  brave 
renstance  as  long  as  they  had  their  general  at  their  head ;  but,  the 
moment  he  fell,  the  few  troops  which  h^  escaped  the  slaughter,  secured 
themselves  by  flight. 

The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately  in  quest  of  Oneus, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.  He  was  already  more 
than  half  vanquished,  by  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  who  all  forsook  him^ 
and  left  to  the  Roman  generals  this  important  instruction,  viz.,  never 
to  let  their  own  forces  be  exceeded  in  number  by  those  of  foreigners.^ 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  his  army  de- 
feated, on  seeing  such  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive.  He  survived 
him  but  a  short  time,  being  killed  in  the  engagement.  These  two 
great  men  were  equally  lamented  by  their  citizens  and  allies ;  and  the 
Spaniards  bewailed  their  memory  on  account  of  the  justice  and  mode- 
ration of  their  conduct. 

These  extensive  countries  seemed  now  inevitably  lost;  but  the 
valour  of  L.  Marcius,*  a  private  officer  of  the  equestrian  order,  pre- 
served them  to  the  Romans.  Shortly  after  this,  the  younger  Scipio 
was  sent  thither,  who  fuUv  avenged  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
and  restored  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in  Spain  to  their  former  flour- 
ishing condition. 

THB  DBFBAT  AND  DEATH  OT   ASDRUBAL. 

Ohb  unforeseen  defeat  ruined  all  the  measures,  and  blasted  all  the 
hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to  Italy .^  The  consuls  of  this  year, 
which  was  the  eleventh  of  the  second  Punic  war,  (for  I  pass  over  seve- 
ral events  for  brevity's  sake,)  were  C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  M.  Livius.. 
The  latter  had,  for  his  province,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  to 
oppose  Asdrubal,  who,  it  was  reported,  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Alps.. 
l^e  former  commanded  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  and  in  Luca- 

*  Xd  qnidem  earendam  semper  Romants  dneibiiB  erit»  exemplaqae  hteo  verc  pro  (locumentii 
habendiL  Ke  ita  externis  oredant  auxiliis,  nt  non  plai  ani  roborb  suaramqiio  i>t><  ])rie  ririum 
in  eastris  habeant-^-LiT.  n.  83. 

*  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians^  who  had  divided  themeelTes  into  two  cttUipe,  and  were 
••cure,  as  they  thooght,  from  any  immediate  attempt  of  the  Romans :  killed  thirty-seven 
thousand  of  them ;  took  one  thousand  eight  hnidred  prisoners,  and  Drought  off  immense: 
plnnder. — Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  89. 

"  A.  M.  8798.    A.  Rome,  641    Polyh.  L  xL  p.  623-  625.    LIt.  L  zztU.  p.  8»-W,  M» 
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nift,  that  is,  in  the  oppoute  extremity  of  Italy,  and  was  there  Biaking 
head  against  Hannibal. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  gave  Asdrubal  very  little  trouble,  beeaose 
his  brother  had  cleared  the  way  for  him,  and  bjI  the  nations  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  him.  Some  time  after  this  he  despatehed  couriers  to 
Hannibal,  but  they  were  intercepted.  Nero  found  by  their  letters, 
that  Asdrabal  was  hastening  to  join  his  brother  in  Umbria.  In  a  eon- 
juncture  of  so  delicate  uid  important  a  nature  as  this,  when  the  safetv 
of  Rome  lay  at  stake,  he  thought  himself  at  liber^  to  dispense  viui 
the  established  rules  of  his  duty,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.^  In 
consequenoe  of  this,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  such  a  bold  and  unex- 
pected blow  ought  to  be  stmcl^  as  might  be  capable  of  terrifying  the 
enemy,  by  marching  to  the  relief  of  Us  colleagoe,  m  order  to  ehirge 
Asdrubal  unezpeotedly  with  their  united  furces.  This  design,  if  the 
several  circumstances  of  it  be  thoroughly  examined,  will  appear  ex- 
ceedingly remote  from  imprudence.  To  prenrenl  tlie  two  brothen 
from  joining  their  pmnies,  was  to  save  the  state.  Very  little  voald 
be  hasarded,  even  thowh  Hannibal  should  be  infMiaed  of  the  absence 
of  the  oonsttl.  From  nis  army,  which  consisted  of  foil^-two  dion- 
sand  men,  he  drew  out  but  seven  thousand  for  his  own  detachment, 
which  indeed  were  the  tower  of  his  troops,  but  at  the  same  time,  s 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  them.  The  rest  rtmainied  in  the  camp, 
which  was  advantageously  situated,  and  strongly  fortified.  Now,  covid 
it  be  supposed  that  Hannibal  wovdd  attack,  and  force  a  camp,ie' 
fended  by  thirty*five  thousand  men  ? 

Nero  set  out  wxtkout  giving  his  soldiers  the  least  notioe  of  hit  de- 
sign. When  he  advanced  so  &r,  that  it  might  be  communicaited  with- 
out any  danger,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  leading  thea  to  certain 
victory ;  tjubt  in  war  all  things  depended  upon  repotation ;  that  Ae 
bare  rumour  of  their  arrival  would  disconcert  all  the  measures  of  the 
Carthaginians  i  and  that  the  whole  honour  of  this  battle  would  fall  to 
them. 

They  marched  with  extra.ordinttry  diKgence,  and  jmned  the  other 
consul  in  the  night,  but  did  not  encamp  separately  the  better  to 
impose  upon  the  enemy.  The  troops  on  their  arrival  joined  those  of 
Livius.  The  army  of  Pontius  the  praetor  was  encamped  near  that  of 
the  consul,  and  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was  held.  lirius 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  troops  some  daji 
to  refresh  themselves,  but  Nero  beaought  him  not  to  ruin,  by  dehj, 
an  enterprise  to  which  despatch  only  could  give  success ;  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  error  of  the  enemy,  absent  as  well  as  present.  Thia 
advice  was  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the  signal  for  battle  mi 
given.  Asdrubal,  advancing  to  his  foremost  ranks,  discovered  by  ser- 
eral  circumstances^  that  fresh  troops  were  arrived;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  they  belonged  to  the  other  consuL  This  made  him 
conjecture  that  his  brother  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fear  that  he  was  come  too  late  to  his  assistance. 

After  making  these  reflections,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded 

'  No  gooertl  wm  allowed  to  Imto  hii  own.  proTino^  to  fo  into  thai  of  anothM 
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and  kis  army  began  to  marcli  in  great  disorder.  Night  orertaking 
him,  and  his  guides  deserting,  he  was  uncertam  which  *ray  to  go.  He 
marched  at  random  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Metatinis,'  and  was 
preparing  to  cross  it,  when  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  came  up 
with  him.  In  this  extremity,  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  coming  to  an  engagement ;  and  therefore  did  every  thing  which 
could  be  expected  from  the  presence  of  mind  and  valour  of  a  great 
captain.  He  seized  an  advantageous  post,  and  drew  up  his  forces  on 
a  narrow  spot,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  posting  his  left  wing, 
the  weakest  part  of  ms  army,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  neither 
be  attacked  in  front,  nor  charged  in  flank ;  and  of  giving  to  his  main 
body  and  right  wing  a  greater  depth  than  front.  After  this  hasty 
disposition  (rf  his  forces,  he  posted  hitoself  in  the  centre,  and  first 
inarched  to  attack  the  enemy's  left  wing ;  well  knowing  that  all  was 
at  stake,  and  that  he  must  either  conquer  or  die.  The  battle  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides.  Asdrubal, 
especially,  signalized  himself  in  this  engagement,  and  added  new  glory 
to  that  he  had  already  acquired  by  a  series  of  brilliant  actions.  He 
led  on  his  soldiers,  trembling  and  quite  dispirited,  against  an  enemy 
Mperior  to  them  both  in  numbers  and  resolution.  He  animated  them 
by  his  words,  supported  them  by  his  example,  and,  with  entreaties 
and  mcnaoes,  endearored  to  bring  back  those  who  fled;  till,  at  last, 
Beeing  that  victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  being  unable  to  ^ur- 
Tive  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  men,  who  had  quit  their  country  to 
follow  his  fortune,  he  rushed  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
eohort,  and  there  died  in  a  manner  worthy  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  and 
Uie  brother  of  Hannibal. 

This  was  the  most  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians  had  fought 
during  this  war :  and,  whether  we  consider  the  death  of  the  general,  or 
the  slaughter  made  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  retaliation  for  the  battle  of  Cannae.  The  Carthaginians  lost 
fifty-five  thousand  men,*  and  six  thousand  prisoners.  The  Romans 
lost  eight  thousand^  and  were  so  weary  of  slaughter,  that  some  person 
telling  Livius,  that  he  might  very  easilv  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the 
enemy  who  were  flyins  i  M  u  fitj  eiBi>jB  he,  th<xt  some  should  survive^ 
that  thitf  may  carry  the  news  of  this  defeat  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Kero  set  out  upon  his  march  on  the  very  night  which  followed  the 
engagement.  Through  all  the  places  where  he  passed,  in  his  return, 
he  was  welcomed  by  shouts  of  joy  and  loud  acclamatic^is,  instead  of 
those  fears  and  uneasiness  which  his  coming  had  occasioned.  He 
arrived  in  his  camp  the  sixth  day.  Asdrubal's  head  being  thrown 
into  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  informed  Hannibal  of  his  brother's 
unhappy  fate.  Hannibal  perceived,  by  this  cruel  stroke,  the  fortune 
of  Carthage :  It  is  finished^  says  he ;  /  ivill  no  longer  send  triumph- 
ant messages  to  Carthage.     In  losing  Asdrubal^  I  have  lost  at  once 

>  Now  called  MeUrtH 

*  Aecordiiig  to  Polybiofl,  the  lose  amonated  to  bat  ten  tbovaaiid  men,  and  {Iia4  %4  the 
Acmana  to  two  tboasand.— L.  zL  p,  870.  Bdit  Grottor. 
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all  my  hope^  aU  my  good  fortuned  He  afterwards  retired  to  .he  ex> 
tremities  of  the  country  of  the  Bratians,  where  he  assembled  all  his 
forces,  who  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  subsist  there,  as  no  pro- 
visions were  sent  them  from  Carthage. 

BCIPIO  CONQUERS  ALL  SPAIN ;   IS   APPOINTED  CONSUL,  AND  BAILS  DfTO 
AFRICA.      HANNIBAL    IS    RECALLED. 

The  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Spain.' 
The  prudent  activity  of  young  Scipip  had  restored  the  Roman  affaira 
in  that  country  to  their  former  flourishing  state,  as  the  coorageoiu 
delay  of  Fabius  had  before  done  in  Italy.  The  three  Carthi^nian 
generals  in  Spain,  Asdrubal  son  of  Gisco,  Hanno,  and  Mago,  having 
been  defeated  with  their  numerous  armies  by  the  Romans,  in  aeyeral 
engagements,  Scipio  at  last  possessed  himself  of  Spain,  and  subjected 
it  entirely  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Masmissa, 
a  very  powerful  African  prince,  went  over  to  the  Romans ;  and  Sy- 
phax,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Rome^  was  declared  consul,  being  then 
thirty  years  of  age.^  He  had  P.  Lucinius  Grassus  for  his  coUeagne. 
Sicily  was  allotted  to  Scipio,  with  permission  to  cross  into  Africa,  if 
he  found  it  convenient.  He  set  out  with  all  imaginable  expedition  for 
his  province;  while  his  colleague  was  to  command  in  die  country 
to  which  Hannibal  had  retired. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had  displayed  all  the 
prudence,  the  courage,  and  capacity  which  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  greatest  generals,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  Spain,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name :  but  he  had  considered 
these  as  only  so  many  steps  by  which  to  climb  to  a  nobler  enterprise, 
and  this  was  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Accordingly  he  crossed  over 
thither,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  war. 

The  devastation  of  the  country;  the  siege  of  Utica,  one  of  die 
strongest  cities  of  Africa ;  the  entire  defeat  of  the  two  armies  under 
Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  whose  camp  was  burnt  by  Scipio ;  and  after- 
wards the  taking  Syphax  himself  prisoner,  who  was  the  most  powerfal 
resource  the  Carthaginians  had  left ;  all  these  things  forced  them  at 
last  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace.  They  thereupon  deputed  thirty 
of  their  principal  senators,  who  were  selected  for  that  purpose,  out  of 
the  powerful  body  at  Carthage,  called  the  council  of  the  hundred. 
Being  introduced  into  the  Roman  general's  tent,  they  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  earth,  (such  was  the  custom  of  their  com  try,) 
spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  great  submission,  accusing  Hannibal  as 
the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  and  promising,  in  the  name  of  the 
senate,  an  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  the  Romans  should  please  to 

*  Horace  makee  him  speak  thus,  in  the  beautiful  ode  where  thii  defeat  ia  deacribed. 
Carthagioi  jam  dod  ego  nantios 
Mittam  vuperbos.     Occidit,  oocidit 
Spes  Qinnis,  ek  fortunanoetri 

Nominisy  Asdrubale  int«rempto. — Lib.  Ti.  Od.  4. 
•A.  M.  879».    A.  Rome,  643.    Polyb.  I.  xi.  p.  «50.  et  1.  xU,  p.  677—687.  et  i.  xr.  p.  686- 
694.    Liy.  I.  zzTiii.  n.  1—4,  16,  38,  40--46. 1.  xzix.  n.  24—36. 1.  xxx.  n.  20—28. 
'A.  M.  3800.    A.  Rome,  644. 
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ordain.  Soipio  answered,  that  though  he  was  come  into  Africa,  not 
for  peace,  but  conquest,  he  would  however  grant  them  a  peace,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters  to 
the  Romans ;  that  they  should  recall  their  armies  out  of  Italy  and 
Gaul ;  should  never  set  foot  again  in  Spain ;  should  retire  out  of  all 
the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa;  should  deliver  up  all  their 
ships,  except  twenty,  to  the  victor ;  should  give  to  the  Romans  five 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  three  hundred  thousand  of  bar- 
ley, and  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents :  that  in  case  they  were  pleased 
with  these  conditions,  they  then  might  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate. 
The  Carthaginians  feigned  a  compliance,  but  this  was  only  to  gain 
time,  till  Hannibal  should  be  returned.  A  truce  was  then  granted 
to  the  Carthaginians,  who  immediately  sent  deputies  to  Rome ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  an  express  to  Hannibal,  to  order  his  return  into 
Africa. 

He  was  then,  as  was  observed  before,  in  the  extremity  of  Italy.^ 
Here  he  received  the  orders  from  Carthage,  which  he  could  not  listen 
to  without  groans,  and  almost  tears ;  and  was  exasperated  almost  to 
madness,  to  see  himself  thus  forced  to  quit  his  prey.  An  exile  could 
not  have  showed  more  regret  at  leaving  his  native  country,  than  Han- 
nibal did  in  quitting  that  of  a#  enemy .^  He  often  turned  hie  eyes 
wishfully  to  Italy,  accusing  gods  and  men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  call- 
ing down  a  thousand  curses,  says  Livy,  upon  himself,  for  not  having 
marched  directly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cann»,  while  his  soldiers 
were  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  dtiaens.^ 

At  Rome,  the  senate,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  excuses  made  by 
the  Carthaginian  deputies,  in  justification  of  their  republic,  and  the 
ridiculous  ofier  of  their  adhering,  in  its  name,  to  the  treaty  of  Luta- 
tiua,  thought  proper  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  whole  to  Scipio,  who, 
being  on  the  spot,  could  best  judge  what  conditions  the  welfare  of  the 
state  required. 

About  the  same  time,  Octavius  the  prsetor,  sailing  from  Sicily  with 
two  hundred  vessels  of  burden,  was  attacked  near  Carthage  by  a  vio- 
lent storm,  which  dispersed  his  fleet.  The  citizens,  unwillmg  to  see  so 
rich  a  prey  escape  them,  demanded  importunately  that  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet  might  sail  out  and  seize  it.  The  senate,  after  a  faint  resist- 
ance, complied.  Asdrubal,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  seized  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  ships,  and  brought  them  to  Carthage, 
although  the  truce  was  still  subsisting. 

Scipio  sent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  to  complain  of  this, 
but  they  were  slightly  regarded.  Hannibars  approach  had  revived 
their  courage,  and  filled  them  with  great  hopes.  The  deputies  were 
even  in  great  danger  of  being  ill  treated  by  the  populace.  They 
therefore  demanded  a  convoy,  which  was  granted,  ana  accordingly  two 

'  A.  M.  3802.    A.  Rome,  546. 

*  Raro  qaenqnam  ftlium  patriam  eziUi  eaaiia  relinqaentem  magifl  moestmii  abiisse  feruDt, 
quam  ADnilmleiD  boitiam  terra  ezoedentem.  Respexlwet  uspe  ludisB  littora,  et  deo>  homi- 
neaqae  aocasaDtem,  in  se  quoqne  ae  suom  ipsius  oapal  exeeratom,  "  Qaod  non  omentom  ab 
Cannenti  yictorla  militem  Romam  dnzuMt." — Lit.  L  zzz.  n.  20. 

*  Liyy  sapposM,  howerer,  tb^t  tbU  delay  was  a  capital  error  in  Hannibal,  whiob  be  bin. 
self  afterwarda  regrettmL 
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Bhips  ol  the  repablio  attended  them ;  but  the  ma^trateB,  who  vere 
absolutely  against  peaoe,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war,  gave  pri- 
vate orders  to  Asdrubal,  who  was  with  the  fleet  near  Utica,  to  attack 
the  Roman  galley  when  it  shoold  arrive  in  the  river  Bagrada,  nesr 
the  R(Hnan  oamp,  where  the  oonvoy  was  ordered  to  leave  them.  He 
obeyed  the  order,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  against  the  ambassadori, 
who,  nevertheless,  made  their  escape,  bat  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

This  was  a  fresh  snbjeot  for  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  who 
were  now  more  animated,  or  rather  more  exasperated  one  against  die 
other,  than  ever ;  the  Romans,  from  the  strong  desire  they  had  to  rs- 
venge  so  base  a  perfidy,  and  the  Carthaginians,  &t>m  a  firm  persnasian 
that  they  were  not  now  to  expeet  a  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  Lselins  and  Fulvius,  who  carried  the  Ml  powers 
with  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had  invested  Scipio,  arrived 
in  the  camp,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  Carthage.  As  the  Car- 
thaginians had  not  only  infringed  the  truce,  but  violated  the  law  of 
nations,  in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  it  was  natural  that 
their  principals  should  order  the  Carthaginian  deputies  to  be  seized  by 
way  of  reprisal.      Scipio,  however,*  more  attentive  to  the  Roman 

fenerosity  than  to  the  demerits  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  not  to 
eviate  from  the  principles  and  maAns  of  his  own  countrymen,  nor 
his  own  character,  dismissed  the  depu.ties,  without  offering  them  the 
least  injury.  So  astonishing  an  instance  of  moderation,  and  at  such 
a  juncture,  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  put  them  to  the 
blush ;  and  made  Hannibal  himself  entertain  a  still  higher  idea  of  a 
general,  who,  to  the  dishonourable  practices  of  his  enemies,  opposed  a 
rectitude  and  magnanimity,  still  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all 
his  military  virtues. 

In  the  meantime,  Hannibal,  being  strongly  importuned  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  advanced  into  the  country ;  and  arriving  at  Zama,  which  is 
five  days  march  from  Carthage,  encamped  there.  He  thence  sent  out 
spies  to  observe  the  posture  of  the  Romans.  Scipio  having  seized 
these,  so  far  from  punishing  them,  only  commanded  them  to  be  led 
about  the  Roman  camp,  that  they  might  take  an  exact  survey  of  it, 
and  then  sent  them  back  to  Hannibal.  The  latter  knew  very  well 
whence  so  noble  an  assurance  flowed.  After  the  strange  reverses  he 
had  met  with,  he  no  longer  expected  that  fortune  would  again  be  pro- 
pitious. While  every  one  was  exciting  him  to  give  battle,  he  alone 
meditated  a  peace.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  conditions  of  it 
would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  as  the  fate  of  war  might  still  appear  uncertain.  He  therefore 
sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Scipio,  which  accordingly  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  time  and  place  fixed. 

'Fafia/«f. — Polyb.  L  xv.  p.  965,  ediU  Orono7. 

Quibos  Sflipio ;  Btal  non  indoeivum  modo  flde«,  aed  •tUnjni  geation  is  le^itia  tlolift 
68s«t}  teneo  •«  nihil  neo  instiuitii  popaU  Bomaai  neo  iiii«  moribia  indigaam  in  iitfiiHan* 
eMe.— Lir.  L  xxx  n.  26 
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THH  ISTERYIBW  BBTVBBK  HAKNIBAL  AND  SOIPIO)  IK  AFBIOA, 
FOLLOWS!)  BY  A  BATTLB* 

Thesb  two  geneimls,  who  were  not  only  the  most  illuBtiiolu  of  their 
own  age,  bat  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  most  renowned  princev 
and  warriors  that  had  ever  lited,  meeting  at  the  plaoe  appointed, 
maintained  for  some  time  a  deep  silence,  as  though  they  were  aston- 
ished, and  struck  with  mutual  admiration  at  the  sight  of  each  other.* 
At  bust  Hannibal  spoke ;  and,  after  having  praised  Scipio  in  the  most 
artful  and  delicate  manner,  be  gave  a  very  lively  description  of  the 
ravages  of  the  war,  and  the  calamities  in  which  it  had  involved  both 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  He  conjured  him  not  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  dazsled  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  He  represented 
to  him,  that  however  successful  he  might  have  hitherto  been,  he  ought 
to  tremble  at  the  inconstancy  of  fortune :  that  without  going  far  back 
for  examples,  he  himself,  who  was  then  speakins  to  him,  was  a  glaring 
proof  of  this :  that  Scipio  was  at  that  time  what  himself,  Hannibal, 
nad  been  at  Thrasymene  and  Gann» :  that  he  ought  to  make  a  better 
use  of  opportunity  than  himself  had  done,  and  consent  to  peace,  now 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  propose  the  conditions  of  it.  He  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  willingly  resign 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  all  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy, 
to  the  Romans*  That  they  must  be  forced^  since  such  was  the  will  of 
the  gods,  to  confine  themselves  to  Africa ;  while  they  should  see  the 
Bomans  extending  their  conquests  in  the  most  remote  regions,  and 
obliging  all  nations  to  pay  obedience  to  their  laws. 

Scipio  answered  in  a  ^w  words,  but  not  with  less  dignity.  He  re* 
preached  the  Carthaginians  for  their  perfidy,  in  plundering  the  Roman 
galleys  before  the  truce  was  expired.  He  imputed  to  them  only,  and 
to  their  injustice,  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  two  wars  had  been 
attended.  After  thanking  Hannibal  for  the  admonitidn  he  gave  him^ 
with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with 
desiring  him  to  prepare  for  battle,  unless  he  chose  rather  to  accept  of 
the  conditions  that  had  been  already  proposed ;  to  which,  he  observed, 
some  others  would  be  added,  iu  order  to  punish  the  Carthaginians  for 
having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  accept  these  conditions, 
and  the  generals  separated  with  the  resolution  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Carthage  by  a  general  battle.  Each  commander  exhorted  his  troops 
to  fight  valiantly.  Hannibal  enumerated  the  victories  he  had  gained 
over  the  Romans,  the  generals  he  had  slain,  the  armies  he  had  cut  to 
pieces.  Scipio  represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  conquests  of  both  the 
Spains,  his  successes  in  Africa,  and  the  tacit  confession  their  enemies 
themselves  made  of  their  weakness,  by  thus  coming  to  sue  for  peace. 
All  this  he  spoke  with  the  tone  and  air  of  a  conqueror.*  Never  were 
motives  more  calculated  to  excite  troops  to  behave  valiantly.  This 
day  was  to  complete  the  glory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  generals, 
and  to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Carthage  should  prescribe  laws  to  all 
other  nations. 

<A.M.  8303.    A.  Bom«,  647.    Polyb.  L  zr.  p.  694— 703.    Lir.  L  zzx.  n.  29,  S6. 

*  CdUoj  hme  oorpor«^  mltaqM  ite  iatto,  at  rloisM  jaa  ored«rMy  difiebftt— Liv.  L  zzz.  n.  33. 
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£  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  order  of  the  battle,  nor  die 
valour  of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose, 
that  two  such  experienced  generals  did  not  forget  anj  circumstance 
which  could  contribute  to  the  victory.  The  Carthaginians,  after  a 
very  obstinate  fight,  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  twenty  thousand  men 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  like  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  Romans.  Hannibal  escaped  in  the  tumult,  and  entering  Carthage, 
owned  that  he  was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  and  that  the  citizens  had 
no  other  choice  left,  but  to  accept  of  peace  on  any  conditions.  Scipio 
bestowed  ereat  eulogiums  on  Hannibal,  chiefiy  with  regard  to  his  capa- 
city in  taking  advantages,  his  manner  of  drawing  up  his  army,  awl 
S'vins  his  orders  in  the  engagement ;  and  affirmed,  that  Hannibal  ha<l 
is  day  surpassed  himself,  although  fortune  had  not  answered  his 
valour  and  conduct. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  advan- 
tage of  his  victory,  and  the  consternation  with  which  he  had  filled  the 
enemy.  He  commanded  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  march  his  land  army 
to  Carthage,  and  prepared  in  person  to  conduct  the  fleet  thither. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  city,  when  he  met  a  vessel  covered  with 
streamers  and  olive-branches,  bringing  ten  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  the  state,  as  ambassadors  to  implore  his  clemency.  He 
however  dismissed  them  without  making  any  answer,  and  bid  them 
oome  to  him  at  Tunis,  where  he  should  halt.  The  deputies  of  Gar- 
thaffe,  being  thirty  in  number,  came  to  him  at  the  place  appointed,  and 
sued  for  peace  in  the  most  submissive  terms.  He  then  called  a  coundl, 
the  majority  of  which  was  for  razing  Carthage,  and  treating  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  utmost  severity.  Sut  the  consideration  of  the  time 
which  must  necessarily  be  employed  before  a  city  so  strongly  fortified 
could  be  taken,  and  Scipio's  fears  that  a  sucoessor  to  him  might  be 
appointed  while  he  should  be  employed  in  the  siege,  made  him  indme 
to  clemency. 

A  PEACE  CONCLUDED  BBTWESIT  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  AND  THE  ROMANS. 
THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIO  WAR. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace  dictated  by  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginians 
were,  ^^  that  the  Carthaginians  were  to  continue  free,  and  preserve 
their  laws,  their  territories,  and  the  cities  they  possessed  in  Africa  be- 
fore the  war  ;^  that  thev  should  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  all  deserters, 
slaves,  and  captives  belonging  to  them ;  all  their  ships,  except  ten  tri- 
remes ;  all  their  tame  elephants,  and  that  they  should  not  train  up 
any  more  for  war ;  that  they  should  not  make  war  out  of  Africa,  nor 
even  in  that  country,  without  first  obtaining  leave  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Roman  people;  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all  they  had 
taken  from  him  or  his  ancestors ;  should  furnish  money  and  corn  to 
the  Roman  auxiliaries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be  returned  from 
Rome ;  should  pay  to  the  Romans  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents'  of  sil* 

'  Polyb.  I.  XT.  p.  704—707.    Llv.  I.  xxx.  n.  36—44. 

*  TcQ  tboQMnd  Attic  taleoU  make  thirty  millions  Freneh  money.    Ten  thonnnd  Sv^me 
Alent8  make  something  more  than  twenty-eight  millions,  thirty-three  Mioasan4  Uvrei:  b9* 
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rer,  in  fifty  annual  payments;  and  rive  a  hundred  hostages,  who 
should  be  nominated  by  Seipio.  And  m  order  that  they  might  havt 
time  to  send  to  Rome,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  them  a  truce,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  restore  the  ships  taken  during  the  former  war, 
without  which  they  were  not  to  expect  either  a  truce  or  a  peace." 

When  the  deputies  returned  to  Carthage,  they  laid  before  the  senate 
the  conditions  dictated  by  Seipio.  But  they  appeared  so  intolerable 
to  Gisco,  that  rising  up,  he  made  a  speech,  in  order  to  dissuade  the 
cHizens  from  accepting  a  peace  on  such  shameful  terms.  Hannibal, 
proToked  at  the  calmness  with  which  such  an  orator  was  heard,  took 
Crisco  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  from  his  seat.  A  behaviour  so 
outrageous,  and  so  remote  from  the  manners  of  a  free  city  like  Car- 
thage, raised  an  universal  murmur.  Hannibal  was  vexed  with  him- 
self when  he  reflected  on  what  he  had  done,  and  immediately  made  an 
apology  for  it.  "As  I  left,"  says  he,  "your  city  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and  did  not  return  to  it  till  after  thirty-six  years  absence,  I  had  full 
leisure  to  learn  the  arts  of  war,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made 
some  improvement  in  them.  As  for  your  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no 
wonder  I  am  ignorant  of  them,  and  I  therefore  desire  you  to  instruct 
me  in  them."  He  then  expatiated  on  the  necessity  they  were  under 
of  concluding  peace.  He  added,  that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods 
for  having  prompted  the  Romans  to  grant  them  a  peace  even  on  these 
conditions.  He  urged  on  them  the  importance  of  their  uniting  in 
opinion,  and  of  not  giving  an  opportunity,  by  their  divisions,  for  the 
people  to  take  an  affair  of  this  nature  under  their  cognizance.  The 
whole  city  came  over  to  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  the  peace  was 
accepted.  The  senate  made  Seipio  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the 
ships  demanded  by  him,  and  after  obtaining  a  truce  for  three  months, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

These  Carthaginians,  who  were  all  venerable  for  their  years  and 
dignity,  were  admitted  immediately  to  an  audience.  Asdrubal,  sur- 
named  Hoedus,  who  was  still  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  Hannibal 
and  his  faction,  spoke  first :  and  after  having  excused,  to  the  best  of 
his  power,  the  people  of  Carthage,  by  imputing  the  rupture  to  the 
ambition  of  some  particular  persons,  he  added,  that  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians listened  to  his  counsels  and  those  of  Hanno,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  grant  the  Romans  the  peace  for  which  they  now  were 
obliged  to  sue.  "But,"  continued  he,  "wisdom  and  prosperity  are 
very  rarely  found  together.  The  Romans  are  invincible,  because  they 
never  suffered  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  good  fortune.  And  it 
-would  be  surprising  should  they  act  otherwise.  Success  dazzles  those 
only  to  whom  it  is  new  and  unusual,  whereas  the  Romans  are  so  much 


e,  Mcording  to  BndsBUfl,  the  Baboio  tsletit  is  equirftlent  but  to  flfty-siz  Minee  and  soiiie« 
thing  more,  whereas  the  Attic  talent  is  worth  sixty  Minss. 

Or  otherwise  thus  calonlated  in  English  monej : 

According  to  Bndieus,  the  Baboio  talent  is 56  MinsB. 

$6  MinsB  reduced  to  English  money £175,  or  $77*. 

Consequently  10»000  Euboic  talents  make £1,750,000,  or  $7»770,000. 

8o  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually £35,000,  or     $155,400. 

This  calculation  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  weU  be  bio«ght»  the  Enboie  talent  bding 
aomet^ng  more  than  66  Min«* 
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aocnstomed  to  conquer,  that  they  are  almoBt  inseiiBiUe  to  the  diam 
of  i^ictory ;  and  it  may  be  said  for  their  glory,  that  they  have  extended 
their  empire,  in  some  meaaore,  more  by  the  humanity  they  have  shown 
to  the  conquered,  than  by  conquest  itself."^  The  other  ambassadon 
spoke  with  a  more  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  represented  the  calaiiii^ 
tOQS  state  to  which  Carthage  was  about  to  be  reduced,  and  the  gran- 
deur and  power  from  which  she  had  fallen. 

The  senate  and  people,  being  equally  inclined  to  peace,  sent  fall 
powers  to  Scipio  to  conclude  it,  left  the  conditiona  to  that  genenl, 
and  permitted  him  to  march  back  his  army,  afitor  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified. 

The  ambassadors  desired  leave  to  enter  the  city  to  redeem  some  of 
their  prisoners,  and  they  found  about  two  hundred  whom  they  desired 
to  ransom.  But  the  senate  sent  them  to  Scipio,  with  orders  that  thej 
should  be  restored  without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  in  case  a 
peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  Gartha^nians,  on  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  concluded  a 
peace  with  Scipio  on  the  terms  he  himself  had  prescribed.  They 
then  delivered  up  to  him  more  than  five  hundred  ships,  all  which  he 
burnt  in  the  sight  of  Carthage ;  a  lamentable  sight  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  iU-fatc^  city !  He  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  allies  of  the 
Latin  name,  and  hanged  all  the  citizens  who  were  surrendered  to 
him,  as  deserters. 

When  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  first  tax  imposed  by  the 
treaty  was  expired,  as  the  funds  of  the  sovernraent  were  exhausted 
by  this  long  and  expensive  war,  the  difficmty  which  would  be  found  in 
levying  so  great  a  sum,  threw  the  senate  mto  a  melancholy  silence, 
and  many  could  not  refrain  even  from  tears.  It  is  said,  that  at  Urn 
HannibsJ  laughed,  and  when  reproached  by  Asdnibal  Hoedus,  for  thus 
insulting  his  country  in  the  affliction  which  he  had  brought  upon  it, 
^^  were  it  possible,"  says  Hannibal,  ^'for  my  heart  to  be  seen,  and  that 
as  clearly  as  my  countenance,  you  would  then  find  that  this  laughter, 
which  offends  so  much,  flows  not  from  an  intemperate  joy,  but  from  a 
mind  almost  distracted  with  the  public  calamities.  But  is  this  laugh- 
ter more  unseasonable  than  your  unbecoming  tears  ?  Then,  ought  you 
to  have  wept,  when  your  arms  were  ingloriously  taken  from  you,  your 
ship  burned,  and  you  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wan. 
This  was  the  mortal  blow  which  laid  us  prostrate.  We  are  sensible 
of  the  public  calamity  so  far  only  as  we  have  a  personal  concern  in  it, 
and  the  loss  of  our  money  gives  us  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  Hence 
it  was,  that  when  our  city  was  made  the  spoil  of  the  victor ;  when  it 
was  left  disarmed  and  defenceless  amidst  so  many  powerful  nations  of 
Africa,  who  had  at  that  time  taken  the  field,  not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh 
was  heard.  But  now,  when  you  are  eallod  on  for  a  poll-tax,  you  weep 
and  lament,  as  if  all  were  lost.     Alas  1  I  only  wish  that  the  subject 

'  Raro  simul  hominibas  bonam  fortanam  bonamqae  mentem  dari.  Popnlam  RomaBaa  eo 
inrietttin  esse,  quod  in  iMundu  rebut  Mpero  el  consolere  meminerit  Bt  hereto  miraadia 
fai»M  at  alitor  fikcereDt.  Bx  inaolenlia,  quibna  nora  bona  fortnn&  si^  impoienteB  Istitia  i>- 
iMire;  pop«le  B<M»aiio  uaitoto  ao  propa  obcoUla  ex  Tieloff*  gaudia  eiae ;  ao  pin  peac  par 
otndo  Ticti«,  quam  rinoendo,  imperinm  aaxiaae. — Lir.  1.  xxx.  a.  4X 
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•f  this  day's  fetf  do  not  soon  appear  to  joa  the  least  of  your  mb- 
fortunes/' 

Scipio,  aftei;  all  things  were  eondaded,  embarked  to  return  to  Italy, 
fie  arrived  at  Rome  through  crowds  of  people,  whom  curiosity  had 
drawn  together  to  behold  his  march.  The  most  magnifioent  triumph 
that  Rome  had  ever  seen  was  decreed  him,  and  the  surname  of  Afri- 
canus  was  bestowed  upon  that  great  man;  an  honour  till  then  un- 
known, no  person  before  having  sssumed  the  name  of  a  vanquished 
nation.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  after  hav- 
ing lasted  seventeen  years.' 

A  SHOBT   nSFLSCTXON  ON  THE  QOYBRNM^IKT  OF  CARTHAGB,  IN  THB 
TIHB  OF  THJS  6B00KD  PUNIC  WAE. 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  particulars  which  relate  to  the  8ec6nd  Punic 
war,  with  a  reflection  of  Polybius,  which  will  show  the  difference 
between  the  two  commonwealths.^  It  may  be  affirmed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  in  ilanni- 
bal's  time,  Carthage  was  in  its  decline.  The  flower  of  its  youth,  and 
its  sprightly  visour,  were  already  diminished.  It  had  begun  to  fall 
from  its  exalted  pitch  of  power,  and  was  indinii^g  towards  its  ruin ; 
whereas  Rome  was  then,  as  it  were,  in  its  bloom  and  strength  of  life, 
and  rapidly  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  the  universe.  The  reason 
of  the  declension  of  the  one,  and  the  rise  of  the  other,  is  taken  by 
Polybius  from  the  different  form  of  government  established  in  these 
commonwealths,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  At  Carthage, 
the  common  people  had  seised  upon  the  sovereign  authority  with 
regard  to  public  affairs,  and  the  advice  of  their  ancient  men,  or  ma- 
gistrates, was  no  longer  listened  to;  all  affairs  were  transacted  by 
intrigue  and  cabal.  STot  to  mention  the  artifices  which  the  faction 
opposed  to  Hannibal  employed,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  com- 
mand, to  perplex  him ;  the  single  instanee  of  burning  the  Roman  ves- 
sels during  a  truce,  a  perfidious  action  to  which  the  common  people 
eompelled  the  senate  to  lend  their  name  and  assistance,  is  a  proof  of 
Polybius'  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  at  this  very  time,  the  Romans 
paid  the  highest  regard  to  their  senate,  that  is,  to  a  body  composed 
of  the  greatest  sages ;  and  their  old  men  were  listened  to  and  revered 
as  orades.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  people  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  authority,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  it  wh^h 
related  to  the  election  of  magistrates.^  A  century  of  young  men, 
who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  first  vote,  which  generally  directed  all  the 
rest,  had  nominated  two  consols.  On  the  bare  r^nonstrance  of 
Fabius,^  who  represented  to  the  people,  that  in  a  tempest,  like  that 
with  which  Rome  was  then  struggling,  the  most  aUe  pilots  ought  to 
be  chosen  to  steer  their  common  ship,  the  republic ;  dke  century  re- 

>A.  M.3804.    A^GmOuOM.    ▲.  &om«,  648.    AnWJ.  C.200. 

•  Lib.  Ti  p.  493,  404.  •  Lir.  1.  xxir.  n.  3,  •. 

«  QniUbet  Baateram  reetonimqii«  tnnqaillo  mari  giib«niar»  potest ;  nbl  snra  orta  tempestM 
99t,  M  tor  bato  narl  mpitar  rwto  navts,  Inm  Tiro  vt  guberaatoTD  tfm  Mt.  Nob  mn- 
qniUo  aarlgBmnf ,  rad  jam  aH  qaot  proeellis  SBbmerai  poBO  tonss.  ItaqBO  quif  ad  guboTMr 
•nlft  aedeat  •umma  oora  praTldaBdam  ao  pras  careBdum  Bobis  uL  | 
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torned  to  their  sufirageSy  and  nominated  other  consuls.  Polybins, 
from  this  disparity  of  goTemment,  infers  that  s  people,  thus  guided 
by  the  prudence  of  old  men,  could  not  fail  of  prevai4ng  over  a  state 
Which  was  governed  wholly  by  the  giddy  multitude.  And  indeed,  the 
Romans,  under  the  guidance  of  the  wise  counsels  of  their  senate, 
gained  at  last  the  superiority  with  regard  to  the  war  considered  m 
general,  though  they  were  defeated  in  several  particular  engagementB, 
and  established  their  power  and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their  rivab. 

THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  SECOND  AND  THI&D  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  events  relating  to  Carthage  during  this  period,  are  not  very 
remarkable,  although  it  inckdes  more  than  fifty  years.  Thev  may  be 
reduced  to  two  heads,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  person  of  Hannibal, 
and  the  other  to  some  particular  differences  between  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Masinissa,  king  of  the  Nomidians.  We  shall  treat  both 
separately,  but  not  extensively. 

SECTION  I. — CONTINUATION   OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  HANNIBAL. 

When  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended,  by  the  treaty  of  peaoe 
concluded  with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  as  he  himself  observed  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  What  we  have  further 
to  say  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 

HANNIBAL  UNDERTAKES  AND   COMPLETES   THE    RBFORMATIOK   OF  IBS 
COURTS   OF  JUSTICE,   AND  THE  TREASURY   OF  CARTHAGE. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  least  in  the  begm- 
ning,  was  greatly  respected  in  Carthage,  where  he  filled  the  first  em- 
ployments of  the  state  with  honour  and  applause.  He  he'aded  the 
Carthaginian  forces  in  some  wars  asainst  the  Africans :  but  the  Bo- 
mans,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Hannibal  gave  nneasiness,  discon- 
tented at  seeing  him  in  arms,  made  complaints  on  that  account,  and 
accordingly  he  was  recalled  to  Carthage.^ 

On  his  return  he  was  appointed  praetor,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
a  very  considerable  employment,  as  well  as  of  great  authority.' 
Carthage  is  therefore,  with  regard  to  him,  becoming  a  new  theatre,  as 
it  were,  on  which  he  will  display  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  we  have  hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  whidi 
will  finish  the  picture  of  this  illustrious  man. 

Eagerly  desiring  to  restore  the  affairs  of  his  afficted  country  to 
their  former  happy  condition,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  two  most 
powerful  methods  to  make  a  state  flourish  were,  an  exact  and  equal 
distribution  of  justice  to  the  people  in  general,  and  a  faithful  manage- 
xaent  of  the  public  finances.  The  former,  by  preserving  an  equalitv 
among  the  citizens,  and  making  them  enjoy  such  a  delightful,  undis- 
turbed liberty,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  fully  secures  their 
honour,  their  lives  and  properties,  unites  the  individuals  of  the  cum- 
monwealth  more  closely  together,  and  attaches  them  more  finulr  to 
the  state,  to  which  they  owe  the  preservaticm  of  all  that  is  most  dear 

>  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  o.  7.  'A.  M.  MIO.    A.  Rome,  5M. 
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and  raluable  to  tbem.  The  latter,  bj  a  faithfml  administration  of  the 
public  revenues,  supplies  punctually  the  several  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  state,  keeps  in  reserve  a  never-failing  resource  for  sudden 
emergencies,  and  prevents  the  people  from  bemg  burdened  with  new 
taxes,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  extravagant  profusion,  and 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an  aversion  for  gov- 
ernment. 

Hannibal  saw  with  great  concern,  the  irregularities  which  had  crept 
equally  into  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  management  of  the 
finances.  Upon  his  being  nominated  pr«tor,  as  his  love  for  regularity 
and  order  made  him  uneasy  at  every  deviation  from  it,  and  prompted 
him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  its  restoration,  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  attempt  the  reformation  of  this  double  abuse,  which  drew  after 
it  a  numberless  multitude  of  others,  without  dreading  the  animosity 
of  the  old  faction  that  opposed  him,  or  the  new  enmity  which  his  zeal 
for  the  republic  mu^t  necessarily  create. 

The  judges  exercised  the  most  cruel  rapine  with  impunity.*    They 
were  so  many  petty  tyrants,  who  disposed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citiaens*  without  there  being  the  least 
possibility  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  injustice.    Because  they  held 
their  commissions  for  life,  and  mutually  supported  one  another.    Han* 
nibal,  as  pr»tor,  summoned  before  his  tribunal  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  bench  of  judges,  who  openly  abused  his  power.     Livy  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  quaestor.     This  officer,  who  was  in  the  opposite  faction 
to  Hannibal,  and  had  already  assumed  aU  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  judges  among  whom  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  office,  insolently  refused  to  obey  the  summons. 
Hannibal  *was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  an  affront  of  this  nature 
tamely.     Accordingly,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  by  a  lictor,  and 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.     There,  not  satisfied  with 
levelling  his  resentment  against  this  single  officer,  he  impeached  the 
whole  bench  of  judges ;  whose  insupportable  and  tyrannical  pride  was 
not  restrained,  either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or  a  reverence  for  the 
magistrates.    And,  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he  was  heard  with 
pleasure,  and  that  the  lowest  and  most  inconsiderable  of  the  people 
discovered  on  this  occasion  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
insolent  pride  of  these  judges,  who  seemed  to  have  a  design  upon 
their  liberties ;  he  proposed  a  law,  which  accordingly  passed,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  new  judges  should  be  chosen  annually ;  with  a 
clause  that  none  should  continue  in  office  beyond  that  term.    This  law, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  acquired  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  drew  upon  him  proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  grandees  and  nobility. 

He  attempted  another  reformation,  which  created  him  new  enemies, 
Dttt  gained  him  great  honour.^  The  public  revenues  were  either  squan- 
dered away  by  the  negligence  of  those  who  had  the  management  of 
them,  or  were  plundered  by  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  the  magis- 
trates ;  so  that  money  being  wanted  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  due  to 

*  Lir.  L  xzxUL  n.  4S.  *  JAv,  1.  xxxiiL  d.  46,  47. 
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the  Romans,  the  Oarthaginians  were  going  to  ler^  it  upon  the  people 
in  general.  Haimibal,  entering  into  a  full  detail  of  the  pnblie  rtif* 
ennes,  ordered  an  exact  eetimate  to  be  laid  before  him,  inquired  in 
what  manner  they  had  been  applied  to  the  employments  and  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  state;  and  having  disoorered  by  this  inquiry,  that 
the  public  funds  had  been  in  a  great  measure  embezzled  by  Ae 
fraud  of  the  officers  who  had  the  management  of  them,  he  dedired 
and  promised,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  withont  kymg 
any  new  taxes  upon  individuals,  the  republic  should  hereafter  be  ena- 
bled to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans ;  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whose  plunder  and  rapine  he 
had  publicly  detected,  having  accustomed  themselves  hitherto  to  fatten 
upon  the  spoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  vehemently  against  tbeee 
regulations,  as  if  their  own  property  had  been  forced  out  of  their 
hands,  and  not  the  sums  of  which  they  had  defrauded  tke  public.^ 

THB  RETREAT  AND  DEATH  OF  HANKIBAL. 

This  double  reformation  of  abuses  raised  great  damonrs  against 
Hannibal.'  His  enemies  were  writing  incessantly  to  the  chief  meUf 
or  their  friends,  at  Rome,  to  inform  them,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  that  he  fie- 
ouently  received  couriers  from  him ;  and  that  this  prince  had  }H-ivately 
aespatched  agents  to  Hannibal,  to  concert  with  him  measures  for  car« 
Tying  on  the  war  he  was  meditating ;  that  as  some  animals  are  so  ex- 
tremely fierce,  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  tame  them ;  in  like  manner, 
this  man  was  of  so  turbulent  and  implacable  a  spirit,  that  he  could 
not  brook  ease,  and  therefore  would,  sooner  or  later,  break  out  again. 
These  informations  were  listened  to  at  Rome ;  and  as  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begup  and  carried  on  almost  solety  by 
Hannibal,  they  appeared  the  more  probable.  However,  Seipio  strongly 
opposed  the  violent  measures  whieh  the  senate  were  about  to  tdie 
on  their  receiving  this  intelligence,  by  representiBg  it  as  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  countenance  the  hatr^  and 
accusations  of  Hannibal's  enemies ;  to  support,  with  liieir  authority, 
their  unjust  passions ;  and  obstinately  to  pursue  him  even  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  country ;  as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled  him 
sufficiently,  in  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  prudent  remonstrances,  the  senate 
appointed  three  commissions  to  go  and  make  their  eomplaintB  to 
Carthage,  and  to  demand  that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  though  other  things  were  spe- 
ciously pretended,  yet  Hannibal  was  perfectly  senstbie  that  he  only 
was  the  object.  The  evening  being  come,  he  conveyed  himself  on 
board  a  ship,  whieh  he  had  secretly  provided  for  that  purpose;  on 
which  occasion  he  bewailed  his  country's  fate  more  than  his  own. 

'  Turn  vero  isti  qaos  parerat  per  aliqaot  annos  pnblioas  pecolatos,  velut  bonis  erepMi^  boa 
turto  eorum  manibus  eztorto,  iBoensi  et  irati,  RooMiiot  im  Annibalen,  at  ipMt  «ni»a»  M 
qusBreotes,  iDstigabant. — lAv, 

*Liv.  L  zzziiL  n.  46--49. 
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S^piits  patriae  quam  $uo9  eventtu  miserattu.  This  was  the  eighth 
Tear  after  the  oooclosicm  of  the  peace.  The  first  plaee  he  landed  at  was 
Tyre,  where  he  was  receiyed  as  in  his  second  oountry,  and  had  all  the 
honours  paid  him  which  were  due  to  his  exalted  merit.  After  staying 
some  days  here^  he  set  out  for  Ajitioch,  which  die  king  had  lately  left, 
•nd  from  thenee  waited  upon  him  at  Ephesus.^  The  arrival  of  so 
renowned  a  general  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  king ;  and  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  determine  him  to  engage  in  war  against  Rome ;  for 
hitherto  he  tuid  appeared  wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  %ead.  In 
this  city  a  philosopher,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  orator 
of  Asia,  had  the  imprudence  to  harangue  before  Hannibal,  on  the 
duties  of  a  general,  and  the  rules  of  the  military  art.'  The  speech 
charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal,  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  it,  ^^  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  ^  many  old  dotards  in  my  life,  but  this 
exceeds  them  all/'  ^    . 

The  Carthaginians,  justly  fearing  that  Hannibal's  escape  would  oer^ 
tainly  draw  upon  them  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  sent  them  advice  that 
Hannibal  was  withdrawn  to  Antiochus.^  The  Romans  were  very  much 
disturbed  at  this  news,  and  the  king  might  have  turned  it  extremely  to 
his  advantage,  had  he  known  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

The  first  counsel  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this  time,  and  which  he 
frequently  repeated  ait0rwards,  was,  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war.^ 
He  required  a  hundred  ships,  eleven  or  twelife  thousand  land-forces, 
and  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  to  cross 
into  Africa,  in  order  to  engage  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war ;  and 
afterwards  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy,  during  which  the  king  him* 
self  should  be  ready  to  cross  over  with  his  army  into  Italy,  whenever 
it  ehoula  be  thought  convenient.  This  was  the  only  thing  proper  to 
be  done,  and  the  King  very  much  approved  the  proposal  at  first. 

Hannibal  thought  it  would  ift  expedient  to  prepare  his  friends  at 
Carthage,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly  in  his  interest.^ 
The  commui»ication  by  letters  is  not  only  unsafe,  but  also  gives  an 
imperfect  idea  of  things,  and  is  never  sufficiently  particular.  He 
therefore  despatched  a  trusty  person  with  ample  instructions  to  Car- 
thage. This  man  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  city,  than  his  business 
*was  suspected.  Accordingly,  he  was  watched  and  followed ;  and  at 
last  ordjers  were  issued  for  lus  being  seized.  He,  however,  prevented 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies^  and  escaped  in  the  niffht ;  after  having 
fixed,  in  several  public  places^  piqiers,  which  fully  de<uared  the  occasion 
of  his  coming  among  them.  The  senate  immediately  sent  advice  of 
this  to  the  Romans. 

« A.  M.  8812.    A.  Rome,  556.  >C!c.d6  OratT.  n.n.  75,  76. 

*  Hie  Poenue  libera  rMpondisee  fertnr,  nmltos  se  deliros  leaee  nepe  Tidisse :  sed  qui  magie 
qnmm  Phormio  deKraret  ridisee  neminem.  Stobfeus,  Serm.  Hi.  gires  the  following  account 
of  this  matter :  *A9vllimt  ixoirac  Sftocc?  rlvof  Ari;^ci^9irr»(  8ri  i  wo^ht  ftSvf  onariryos  larivf  hyfXan^ 
v«^{wy  iiivarov  Jv«t  hcHs  rijc  H  J^yMv  i/tiw^at  r^  h  TP^rMf  intmrHfUP  I;|(mv.  i.  e.  HaDoibsI, 
bearing  a  Stoic  philoaopfae^  undertake  to  prore  that  the  wise  man  was  the  only  general^ 
laughed,  ae  thinking  it  impoaeible  for  a  man  to  have  any  fkill  in  war,  without  being  long  pra«f 
tiaed  in  it. 

*Tbcy  did  more,  for  they  sent  two  ships  to  pursue  Hannibal,  and  bring  him  back;  they 
sold  off  his  goods,  rased  his  house,  and,  by  a  public  decree,  declared  him  an  exile.  Sueh  was 
tbe  gratitude  the  Carthaginiana  showed  to  the  greatest  general  they  ever  had.— Corn.  Nep. 
In  Vita  Annib.  o.  7.  '  Liv.  I.  zzxiv.  n.  60.  '  Ibid.  n.  6X. 
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Yillius,  one  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  eent  into  Asia,  to  inqiiin» 
into  the  state  of  affairs  there,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  real 
designs  of  Antiochus,  found  Hannibal  in  Ephesus.^  He  had  many 
con^rences  with  him,  paid  him  several  visits,  and  speciously  affected 
to  show  him  a  particular  esteem  on  all  occasions.  But  his  chief  aim, 
by  all  this  artificial  behaviour,  was  to  make  him  be  suspected,  and  to 
lessen  his  credit  with  the  king,  in  which  he  succeeded  but  too  welh' 

Some  authors  affirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in  this  embassy ;  and 
they  even  delate  the  conversation  which  that  general  hadtnth  Hanni- 
bal.^ They  tell  us  that  the  Romans  having  asked  him,  who,  in  hia 
opinion,  was  the  greatest  captain  that  had  ever  lived ;  he  answered, 
Alexander  the  Great,  because,  with  a  handful  of  Macedonians,  he  had 
defeated  numberless  armies,  and  carried  his  conquests  into  countries 
so  very  remote,  that  it  seemed  scarcelv  possible  for  any  man  only  to 
travel  so  far.  Being  afterwards  asked,  to  whom  he  gave  the  second 
rank,  he  answered,  to  Pyrrhus ;  for  this  king,  says  Hannibal,  first  un- 
derstood the  art  of  pitching  a  camp  to  advantage;  no  commander  had 
ever  made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  posts,  was  better  skilled  in 
drawing  up  his  forces,  or  was  more  happy  in  winning  the  affection  of 
foreign  soldiers;  insomuch  that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more 
desirous  to  have  him  for  their  governor  than  the  Romans  themselves, 
though  they  had  so  long  been  subject  to  them.  Scipio  proceeding, 
asked  him  next,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  third  captain ;  on  whicn 
decision  Hannibal  made  no  scruple  to  give  the  preference  to  himself. 
Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laughing :  '^  but  what  would  you  have 
said,"  continued  Scipio,  "had  you  conquered  me?" — "I  would,"  re- 
plied Hannibal,  "  have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  Pyrrhus,  and 
all  the  generals  the  world  ever  produced."  Scipio  was  not  insensible 
to  so  refined  and  delicate  a  flattery,  which  he  by  no  means  expected ; 
and  which,  by  giving  him  no  rival,  seeked  to  insinuate  that  no  captain 
was  worthy  of  being  put  in  comparison  with  him. 

The  answer,  as  told  by  Plutarch,^  is  lees  witty,  and  not  so  probable. 
In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives  Pyrrhus  the  first  place,  Scipio  the 
second,  and  himself  the  third. 

Hannibal,  sensible  of  the  coldness  with  which  Antiochus  received 
him  ever  since  his  conferences  with  Yillius  or  Scipio,  took  no  notice 
of  it  for  some  time,  and  seemed  insensible  of  it.  But  at  last  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  the  kine,  and  to 
open  his  mind  freely  to  him,  "the  hatred,"  says  he,  "  which  I  bear  to 
the  Romans,  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  1  bound  myself  to  it  by 
an  oath,  from  my  most  tender  infancy.  It  was  this  hatred  that  made 
me  draw  the  sword  against  Rome  during  thirty-six  years.  It  was  that, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  which  drove  me  from  my  native  country,  and 

>  A.  M.  3813.    A.  Rome,  657.    LIt.  1.  zzzr.  o.  14.     Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  166, 167. 

*  Polybius  represents  this  ftpplloaUon  of  VilHus  to  Hsnofbal,  m  a  premeditated  design,  in 
order  to  render  bim  snspected  to  Antiocbns,  because  of  his  intintaey  with  a  Roman.  Livj 
owns,  that  the  affair  succeeded  as  if  it  had  been  designed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  gives, 
for  a  Terj  obvious  reason,  another  turn  to  this  conrersation,  and  sajs  that  no  more  was  in- 
tended hy  it  than  to  sound  Hannibal,  and  to  remove  any  fears  or  apprehensions  he  might  be 
■nder  from  the  Romans. 

*iav.  L  zxxT.  n.  M.    Pltttaroh  in  Vita  Vlamin.|  Ao.  *  Plat  in  Pyrrho,  p.  SST. 
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forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominioM.  For  ever  guided  and 
fired  hy  the  same  passion,  should  my  hopes  be  eluded,  I  will  fly  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  rouse  up  aU  nations  against  the  Romans. 
I  hate  them,  will  hate  them  eternally ;  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no 
less  animosity.  So  long  as  you  shall  continue  in  the  resolution  to 
take  up  arms  against  that  people,  you  may  rank  Hannibal  in  the 
number  of  your  best  friends.  But  if  other  counsels  incline  you  to 
peace,  I  declare  to  you  once  for  all,  address  yourself  to  others  for 
counsel,  and  not  to  me."  Such  a  speech,  which  came  from  nis  heart, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  sincerity,  struck  the  king,  and  seemed  to 
remove  all  his  suspicions ;  so  that  he  now  resolved  to  give  Hannibal 
command  of  part  of  his  fleet.  ^ 

But,  what  mischief  is  beyond  the  power  of  flattery  to  produce  in 
courts,  and  in  the  minds  of  princes  ?  Antiochus  was  told,  ^^  that  it 
was  imprudent  in  him  to  put  so  much  confidence  in  Hannibal,  an 
ezile^  a  Carthaginian,  whose  forttme  or  genius  mi^ht  suggest,  in  one 
day,  a  thousand  difierent  proiects  to  him ;  that  besides,  this  very  fame 
wluch  Hannibal  had  acquired  in  war,  and  which  he  considered  as  his 
peCttUar  inheritance,  was  too  great  for  a  man  who  fought  only  under 
the  ensigns  of  another ;  that  none  but  the  king  ought  to  be  the  gen- 
eral and  conductor  of  the  war ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
draw  upon  himself  only  the  eyes  and  attention  of  all  men ;  whereas, 
should  Hannibal  be  employed,  he,  a  foreigner,  would  have  the  glory 
of  all  victories  ascribed  to  him."*  No  minds j  says  Livy,  on  the  occa- 
sion, are  more  suaceptible  of  envy  than  those  whose  merit  is  below 
their  birth  and  dignity ;  stich  persons  always  abhorring  virtue  and 
worth  in  others,  for  this  reason  only,  because  they  are  strange  and 
foreign  in  themselves.  ^  This  observation  was  fully  verified  on  this 
occasion.  Antiochus  had  been  taken  on  his  weak  side ;  a  low  and 
sordid  jealousy,  which  is  the  defect  and  characteristic  of  Uttle  minds, 
extinguished  every  generoucL  sentiment  in  that  monarcL  Hannibal 
was  now  slighted  aira  laid  aside ;  he,  however,  was  greatly  revenged 
on  Antiochus,  by  the  Ul  success  tins  prince  met  with,  who  snowed  how 
unfortunate  that  king  is,  whose  soul  is  accessible  to  envy,  and  his  ears 
open  to  the  poisonous  insinuations  of  flatterers. 

In  a  council  held  some  time  after,  to  which  Hannibal,  for  form's 
sake,  was  admitted,  he,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  endeavoured 
chiefly  to  prove,  that  Philip  of  Maoedon  ought,  on  any  terms,  to  be 
invited  into  the  alliance  of  Antiochus,  whicn  was  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  imagined.  "  With  regard,"  says  Hannibal,  "  to  the  operap^ 
tions  of  the  war,  I  adhere  immoveabty  to  my  first  opinion ;  and  had 
xaj  counsels  been  listened  to  before,  Gniscany  and  Liguipa  would  now 
De  all  in  a  flame,  had  Hannibal,  a  name  that  strikes  terror  into  the 
Romans,  been  in  Italy.  Though  I  should  not  be  very  well  skilled  as 
to  other  matters,  yet  the  good  and  ill  success  I  have  met  with,  must 
ne'oessarily  have  taught  me  sufficiently  how  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
the  Romans.     I  have  nothing  now  in  my  power,  but  to  give  you  my 

>  JLi V.  Ub.  xxxT.  n.  19.  •  Llv.  L  zzzr.  b.  43,  48. 

*  NaU*  ingenia  um  prona  ad  inridlara  etrat,  qiiAm  •ornni  qui  pnm  •»  fbrtanam  waam. 
Animia  non  nquam :  quia  yirtutem  et  bonum  alUnmn  odonint. 
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counsel,  and  offer  you  my  service.  May  the  gods  give  success  to  all 
your  undertakings."  Hannibal's  speech  was  received  with  applause, 
but  not  one  of  his  counsels  were  put  in  execution.^ 

Antiochus,  imposed  upon  and  lulled  to  sleep  by  his  flatterers, 
remained  quiet  at  Ephesus,  after  the  Romans  had  driven  him  out  of 
Greece ;  not  once  imagining  that  they  would  ever  invade  his  domin- 
ions.^ Hannibal,  who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  for  ever  assur- 
ing him,  that  the  war  would  soon  be  removed  into  Asia,  and  that  he 
would  see  the  enemy  at  his  gates ;  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  abdi- 
cate his  throne,  or  vigorously  oppose  a  people  who  grasped  at  the 
empire  of  the  world.  This  discourse  waked,  in  some  measure,  the  king 
out  of  his  lethargy,  and  prompted  him  to  make  some  weak  eiforts. 
But,  as  his  conduct  was  unsteady,  after  sustaining  a  great  many  con- 
siderable losses,  he  was  forced  to  terminate  the  war  by  an  ignominious 
peace;  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  he  should  deliver  up 
Hannibal  to  the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution,  retiring  to  the  island  of  Crete,  to 
consider  there  what  course  would  be  best  for  him  to  take. 

The  riches  he  had  brought  with  him,  of  which  the  people  of  the 
island  had  got  some  notice,  had  liked  to  have  proved  his  ruin.^  Han- 
nibal was  never  wanting  in  stratagems,  and  he  had  occasion  to  employ 
them  now,  to  save  both  himself  and  his  treasure.  He  filled  severJ 
vessels  with  molten  lead,  which  he  just  covered  with  gold  and  silver. 
These  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  presence  of  several  Cre 
tans,  to  whose  honesty,  he  said,  he  confided  all  his  treasure.  A  strong 
ffuard  was  then  posted  on  the  temple,  and  Hannibal  left  at  full  libertTj 
from  a  supposition  that  his  riches  were  secured.  But  he  had  concealed 
them  in  hollow  statues  of  brass,*  which  he  always  carried  along  with 
him.  And  then,  embracing  a  favourable  opportunity  he  had  of  making 
his  escape,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.* 

It  appears  from  history,  that  he  made^ome  stay  in  the  court  of  this 
prince,  who  soon  engagea  in  war  with  Eumenes,  ting  of  Pergamus,  a 
professed  friend  to  the  Romans.  By  the  aid  of  Hannibal,  the  troops 
of  king  Prusias  gained  several  victories  by  land  and  sea. 

He  employed  a  stratagem  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  a  sea  fight.' 
The  enemy's  fleet  consisting  of  more  ships  than  his,  he  had  recourse  to 
artifice.  He  put  into  earthen  vessels  all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  ordered 
these  vessels  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  ships.  His  chief  aim  in 
this  was  to  destroy  Eumenes,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessarr 
for  him  to  find  out  w^ich  ship  he  was  on  board  of.  This  Hannibal 
discovered,  by  sending  out  a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  letter 
to  him.  Having  gained  his  point  thus  far,  he  ordered  the  commanders 
of  the  respective  vessels  to  direct  the  greatest  force  of  their  attacks 
against  Eumenes'  ship.     They  obeyed,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 

»  Lir.  1.  xxxTi.  D.  7.  *  Llr.  L  z»tL  n.  41. 

*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annlb.  o.  9,  10.    Justin.  1.  zzziL  o.  4. 

*  These  st«taes  wore  thrown  oat  by  him,  in  »  place  of  public  resort,  as  a  thing  of  UfttU  vii«^ 
—Corn.  Nep. 

*  A.  M.  S820.    A.  Borne,  664.    Com.  Nop.  in  Annib.  o.  10,  IL    Justin.  L  izxuL  &  4 

*  Jmtin.  L  zxxiL  o.  4.    Com.  Nep.  in  Yit  Annib. 
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he  not  outsailed  his  pursuers.  The  rest  of  the  ships  of  Pergamus  sus 
tained  the  fight  with  great  vigour,  till  the  earthen  vessels  had  been 
thrown  into  them.  At  first  they  only  laughed  at  this,  and  were  ver} 
much  surprised  to  find  such  weapons  employed  against  them.  But 
seeinff  themselves  surrounded  with  serpents  which  flew  out  of  these 
vessels  when  they  broke  to  pieces,  they  were  seized  with  dread,  retired 
in  disorder,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  enemy. 

Services  of  so  important  a  nature  seemed  to  secure  for  ever  to  Han- 
nibal an  undisturbed  asylum  at  that  prince's  court.  The  Romans, 
however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  easy  there,  but  deputed  Q.  Flami- 
nius  to  Prusias,  to  complain  of  the  protection  he  gave  Hannibal.'  The 
latter  readily  conjectured  the  motive  of  this  embassy,  and  therefore  did 
not  wait  till  his  enemies  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  him  up.  At 
first  he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  flight,  but  perceiving  that  the 
seven  secret  outlets  which  he  had  contrived  in  his  palace  were  all  seized 
by  the  soldiers  of  Prusias,  who,  by  this  perfidy,  was  desirous  of  making 
his  court  to  the  Romans,  he  ordered  the  poison,  which  he  had  long  kept 
for  this  melancholy  occasion,  to  be  brought  him ;  and,  taking  it  in  his 
hand,  'Met  us,"  said  he,  ''free  the  Romans  from  the  disquiet  with 
which  they  have  been  so  long  tortured,  since  they  have  not  patience 
to  wait  for  an  old  man's  death.  The  victory  which  Flaminius  gains 
over  a  naked  and  betrayed  man,  will  not  do  him  much  honour.  This 
single  day  will  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  the  great  degeneracy  of  the 
Romans.  Their  fathers  sent  notice  to  Pyrrhus,  to  desire  he  would 
beware  of  a  traitor  who  intended  to  poison  him,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  this  prince  was  at  war  with  them  in  the  very  centre  of  Italy ; 
but  their  sons  have  deputed  a  person  of  consular  dignity  to  instigate  Pru- 
sias impiously  to  murder  one  who  is  not  only  his  friend,  but  his  guest." 
After  calling  down  curses  upon  Prusias,  and  having  invoked  the  gods, 
the  protectors  and  avengers  of  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  he  swal- 
lowed the  poison,  and  die4  at  seventy  years  of  age.^ 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three  g^reat  men,  Hanni- 
bal, Phiiopoemen,  and  Scipio,  who  it  is  worthy  of  notice  all  died  out  of 
their  native  countries,  in  a  manner  far  from  corresponding  to  the  glory 
of  thtix  actions.  The  two  first  died  by  poison :  Hannibal  was  betrayed 
by  his  host ;  and  Phiiopoemen  being  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  against 
the  Messinians,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  swallow  a 
dose  of  poison.  As  to  Scipio,  he  banished  himself,  to  avoid  an  unjust 
prosecution  which  was  carrying  on  against  him  at  Rome,  and  ended 
his  days  in  a  kind  of  obscurity. 

THB  CHARAOTBR  AND  SULOGIUM  OF  HANKIBAL. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  representing  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  Hannibal,  who  reflected  so  much  glory  on  Carthage.     But,  as 

>  A.  M.  3822.    A.  Rome,  666.    Lit.  1.  zzxix.  n.  51. 

*  Platareh,  according  to  his  castom,  assigDi  him  three  different  deaths.  Some,  says  he. 
relate,  that  havine  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  neck,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  fix  his  knees 
Agninst  his  bnttocKS,  and  not  to  leave  twisting  ttU  he  had  strangled  him.  Others  say,  that 
in  imitation  of  Themistodes  and  Midas,  he  drank  bull's  blood.  Livy  tells  us,  that  Hannibal 
drftnk  &  poison  which  he  always  carried  about  him ;  and  taking  the  cup  into  his  handr,  cricil, 
**  Let  OS  free,"  Ac— In  Vita  FlamiuiL 
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I  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  elsewhere,^  and  to  give  a  jusc 
idea  of  him,  by  making  a  comparison  between  him  and  Scipio,  I  thinl 
it  unnecessary  to  give  his  eulogium  at  large  in  this  place. 

Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  cannot 
spend  too  much  time  in  the  study  of  this  great  man,  who  is  looked 
upon,  by  the  best  judges,  as  the  most  complete  general,  in  almost 
every  respect,  that  ever  the  world  produced. 

During  the  whole  seventeen  years,  (the  time  the  war  lasted,)  two 
errors  only  are  objected  to  him  ;  first,  his  not  marching,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Gannse,  his  victorious  army  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
besiege  that  city;  secondly,  his  suffering  their  com  age  to  be  softened 
and  enervated,  during  their  winter-quarters  in  Capua ;  errors,  which 
only  show  that  great  men  are  not  so  in  all  things,  summi  enim  «unc 
homineM  tamen;^  and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  partly  excused. 

But  then,  for  these  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of  shining  qualities 
appear  in  Hannibal !  How  extensive  were  his  views  and  designs,  even 
in  his  most  tender  years !  What  greatness  of  soul !  what  intrepidity ! 
what  presence  of  mind  must  he  have  possessed,  even  in  the  fire  and 
heat  of  action,  to  take  all  advantages !  With  what  surprising  address 
must  he  have  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that  amidst  so  great  a 
variety  of  nations  as  composed  his  army,  who  often  were  in  want  both 
of  money  and. provisions,  his  camp  was  not  once  disturbed  with  an 
insurrection,  either  against  himself  or  any  of  his  generals  I  With  what 
equity,  what  moderation,  must  he  have  behaved  towards  his  new  allies, 
to  have  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  attach  them  inviolably  to  his  sernce, 
though  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  them  sustain  almost 
the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his  army  upon  them,  and 
levying  contributions  in  their  several  countries !  In  fine,  how  fruitful 
must  he  have  been  in  expedients,  to  be  able  to  carry  on,  for  so  many 
years,  the  ^ar  in  a  remote  country,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition 
made  by  a  powerful  domestic  faction,  which  refused  him  supplies  of 
every  kind,  and  thwarted  him  on  all  occasions !  It  may  be  affirmed, 
that  Hannibal,  during  the  whole  series  of  this  war,  seemed  the  only 
prop  of  the  state,  and  the  soul  of  every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  could  never  believe  themselves  conquered,  till  Hannibal 
confessed  that  he  himself  was  so. 

But  that  man  must  know  the  character  of  Hannibal  very  imperfectly, 
who  should  consider  him  only  at  the  head  of  armies.  The  particulars 
we  learn  from  history,  concerning  the  secret  intelligence  he  held  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  ;  the  wise  counsels  he  gave  to  Antiochus,  king  of 
.  Syria ;  the  double  regulation  he  introduced  in  Carthage,  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  the  public  revenues  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  prove  that  he  was  a  great  statesman  in  every  respect.  So 
superior  and  universal  was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all  parts  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  so  great  were  his  natural  abilities,  that  he  was  capable 
of  acquitting  himself  in  all  the  various  functions  of  it  with  glorj. 
Hannibal  shone  as  conspicuously  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field ;  equally 
able  to  fill  civil  or  military  employments.     In  a  word,  he.  united  in  his 

VoL  XL  Of  tJie  method  of  stadying  and  teaching  the  Belief  Lettres.  *  <<«tBoriL 
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own  person  the  different  talents  and  merits  of  all  professions,  the  sword^ 
the  gown,  and  the  finances. 

He  had  some  learning ;  and  though  he  was  so  much  employed  in 
military  labours,  and  engaged  in  so  many  wars,  he,  however,  found 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  muses.*  Several  smart  repartees  of  Hannibal, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  show  that  he  had  a  great  fund  of 
natural  wit ;  and  this  he  improved,  by  the  most  polite  education  that 
could  be  bestowed  at  that  time,  in  such  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He 
0poke  Greek  tolerably  well,  and  wrote  several  books  in  that  language. 
His  preceptor  was  a  Lacedaemonian,  (Solsius,)  who,  with  Philenius, 
another  Lacedaemonian,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  Both 
these  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  this  renowned  warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he  was  not  so  profli- 
gate and  wicked  as  he  is  represented  by  Livy ;  "  cruel  even  to  inhu- 
manity ;  more  perfidious  than  a  Carthaginian ;  regardless  of  truth,  of 
probity,  of  the  sacred  ties  of  oaths ;  fearless  of  the  gods,  and  utterly 
void  of  religion."  Inhumana  erudditat^  perfidiaj  plusquam  Punica: 
nihil  vert,  nihU  Sanctis  nuttiM  deum  mku%^  nullum  jus  jurandum^ 
nulla  religio^  According  to  Polybius,  he  rejected  a  barbarous  pro- 
posal that  was  made  to  him,  before  he  entered  Italy,  of  eating  human 
flesh,  at  a  time  when  his  army  was  in  absolute  want  of  provisions.^ 
Some  years  after,  so  far  from  treating  with  barbarity,  as  he  was  advised 
to  do,  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  which  Mago  had  sent 
him,  he  caused  his  funeral  obsequies  to  be  solemnized  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army.*  We  have  seen  him  on  many  occasions,  showing  the 
highest  reverence  fbr  the^^gods;  and  Justin,  who  copied  Trogus  rom- 
pems,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  observes  that  he  always  showed 
uncommon  wisdom  and  continence,  with  regard  to  the  great  number 
of  women  taken  by  him  durins  the  course  of  so  long  a  war ;  insomuch, 
that  no  one  would  have  imagined  he  had  been  born  in  Africa,  where 
incontinence  is  the  predominant  vice  of  the  country.  Pudicitiamque 
euntantum  inter  tot  captivas  habuisee^  ut  in  Africa  natum  quivis 
negaret.^ 

His  disregard  of  wealth  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  enrich  himself,  by  the  plunder  of  the  cities  he  stormed,  and  the 
nations  he  subdued,  shows,  that  he  knew  the  true  and  genuine  use 
which  a  general  ought  to  make  of  riches,  viz.,  to  gain  the  affection  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  attach  allies  to  his  interest,  by  diffusing  his  benefi- 
oence  on  proper  occasions,  and  not  being  sparing  in  his  rewards ;  a 
very  essential  quality,  but  very  uncommon  in  a  commander.  The  only 
use  Hannibal  made  of  money  was  to  purchase  success;  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  sufficiently  recom 
pensed  by  the  glory  derived  from  victory. 

He  always  led  a  very  regular,  austere  life ;  and  even  in  times  of 
peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  Carthage,  when  he  was  invested  with  the 
first  dignity  of  the  city,  we  are  told  that  he  never  used  to  recline  him- 
self on  a  bed  at  meals,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  ages,  and  drank  but 

*■  Atque  hio  tantas  vir,  tantisqae  beUU  distrBotaSj  nonnlhU  temporis  tribait  UUmib,  Ao.— 
Com.  Kep.  in  Viu  Annib.  oap.  13.  *  Lit.  1.  zxL  n.  4.  '  Bzeerpt  e  Polyb.  p.  88. 

*  Bxcerpt  e  Dlod.  p.  382.    Liv.  L  zxr.  n.  17.  *  Lit.  zszU.  o.  4. 
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very  little  wine.'  So  regular  and  uniform  a  life  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
trious example  to  our  commanders,  who  often  include  among  the 
privileges  of  war,  and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  splendid 
tables,  and  luxurious  living. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  eulogiums,  I  do  not,  however,  pretend 
to  justify  entirely  all  the  errors  and  defects  with  which  Hannibal  is 
charged.  Though  he  possessed  an  assemblage  of  the  most  exalted 
qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  some  little  tincture  of  the 
vices  of  his  country ;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse  some 
actions  and  circumstances  of  his  life.  Polybius  observes,  that  Hanni- 
bal was  accused  of  avarice  in  Carthage,  and  of  cruelty  in  Rome.^  He 
adds,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  people  were  very  much  divided  in 
opinion  concerning  him ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  he  had  made 
himself  so  many  enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  should  have  drawn 
him  in  disadvantageous  colours.  But  iPolybius  is  of  opinion,  that 
though  it  should  be  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  defects  with  which 
he  is  charged  are  true,  we  yet  ought  to  conclude,  that  they  were  not 
so  much  owing  to  his  nature  and  disposition,  as  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  course  of  so  long  and  laborious  awar ; 
and  to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged  to  show  to  the  general  officers, 
whose  assistance  he  absolutely  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his  various 
enterprises ;  and  whom  he  was  not  always  able  to  restrain,  any  more 
thru  he  could  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  them. 

SBCTION   II. — DISSENSIONS   BETWEEN   THB  CARTHAGINIANS  AND 
MASINISSA,    KING   OF  NUMIDIA. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians, 
there  was  one  which  imported,  that  they  should  restore  to  Masinissa 
all  the  territories  and  cities  he  possessed  before  the  war ;  and  Scipio, 
to  reward  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  that  monarch  had  shown  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  had  also  added  to  his  dominions  those  of  Sy- 
phax.  This  presently  afterwards  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Numidians. 

These  two  princes,  Syphax  and.  Masinissa,  were  both  kings  in 
Numidia,  but  reigned  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  subjects  of 
Syphax  were  called  Masaesuli,  and  their  capital  was  Cirtha.  Those 
of  Masinissa  were  the  MassyU;  but  both  these  nations  are  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Numidians,  which  was  common  to  them. 
Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  They  alwaj^ 
rode  without  saddles,  and  some  even  without  bridles,  whence  Virgil 
called  them  Numidse  infraeni? 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphax  adhering  to  the 
Romans,  Gala,  the  father  of  Masinissa,  to  ch^ck  the  career  of  so  pow- 
erful a  neighbour,  thought  it  his  interest  to  join  the  Carthaginians, 
and  accordingly  sent  out  against  Syphax  a  powerful  army,  under  the 

*  Gibi  poUoniiqne,  deslderio  nfttumli,  non  Tolaptate,  modus  fioitus. — Lir.  1.  zzL  n.  4 
CoDAtat  Annibalem  nee  turn  oum  Romano  tonantem  beUo  Italia  oontremuit,  neo  onm  rerrr- 

fU8  Carthagtnem  anmmam  imperiom  Unui^  ant  oabantem  omnMse,  ant  pliu  qnam  wxtaii* 
f  ini  indulsuee. — Jastin.  1.  xzxiL  c.  4. 

*  Ezoerpt.  e  Polyb.  p.  84|  37.  >  iSn.  L  H.  nr.  4L 
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conduct  of  (is  son,  at  that  time  but  seventeen  years  of  age  J  Syphax 
being  overcome  in  a  battle,  in  which  it  is  said  he  lost  thirty  thousand 
men,  escaped  into  Mauritania.  The  face  of  things,  however,  was 
afterwards  greatly  changed. 

Masinissa,  after  his  father's  death,  was  often  reduced  to  the  brink 
of  ruin;  beinp  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  an  usurper;  closely  pur- 
sued by  Syphax ;  in  danger  every  instant  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies ;  and  destitute  of  forces,  money,  and  aJmost  every  thing.^ 
He  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  in  Spain.  His  misfortunes 
would  not  permit  him  to  bring  great  succours  to  that  general.  When 
Lselius  arrived  in  Afirica,  Masinissa  joined  him  with  a  few  horse,  and 
from  that  time  was  inviolably  attached  to  the  Roman  interest.^ 
Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  having  married  the  famous  Sophonisba, 
daughter  of  Asdrubal,  went  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

The  fortune  of  these  two  princes  now  underwent  a  final  change.^ 
Syphax  lost  a  great  battle,  and  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy.  Masi- 
nissa, the  victor,  besieged  Girtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it.  But  he 
met  with  a  greater  danger  in  that  city  than  he  had  faced  in  the  field, 
in  the  charms  and  endearments  of  Sophonisba,  which  he  was  unable 
to  resist.  To  secure  this  princess  to  himself  he  married  her ;  but  a 
few  days  after,  he  was  obliged  to  send  her  a  dose  of  poison,  as  a 
nuptial  present ;  this  being  the  only  way  left  him  to  keep  his  promise 
with  his  queen,  and  preserve  her  from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

This  was  a  great  fault  in  itself,  and  must  necessarily  have  disobliged 
a  nation  that  was  so  jealous  of  its  authority :  but  this  young  prince 
repaired  it  gloriously  by  the  signal  services  he  afterwards  rendered 
Scipio.  We  observed,  that  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax, 
the  dominions  of  this  prince  were  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  forced  to  restore  all  he  possessed  before.*  This 
gave  rise  to  the  divisions  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 

A  territory  situated  towards  the  sea-side,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  the  subject  of  those  contests.*     The  country  was  very  rich,  and 
the  soil  extremely  fruitful ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  city  of  Leptis 
only,  which  belonged  to  that  territory,  paid  daily  a  talent  to  the 
Carthaginians,  by  way  of  tribute.     Masinissa  had  seized  part  of  this 
territory.     Each  side   despatched   deputies  to   Rome,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  superiors  before  the  senate.     This  assembly  thought 
proper  to  send  Scipio  Africanus,  with  two  other  commissioners,  to 
examine  the  controversy  upon  the  spot.     However,  they  returned 
without  coming  to  any  resolution,  and  left  the  business  in  the  same 
uncertain  state  in  which  ^they  had  found  it.     Possibly  they  acted  m 
this  manner  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  had  received  private  instruc- 
tions to  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  then  possessed  of  the  district  in 
'juestion. 

Ten   years  after,  new  commissioners  having  been  appointed  to 

•  liir.  L  xxir.  n.  48,  49.  *  Lir.  1.  xxiz.  n.  20—34.  '  Lir.  1.  xxix.  n.  23. 

*  IdT.  L  XXX.  n.  11,  12.  '  Lir.  1.  xxz.  n.  44.  *  Lir.  1.  xxxir.  n.  62. 
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exam.ne  the  same  affair,  they  acted  as  the  former  had  done,  and  <eft 
the  whole  undetermined.^ 

After  the  like  distance  of  time,  the  Carthaginians  again  hroaght 
their  complaint  to  the  senate,  but  with  greater  importunity  than  before.^ 
They  represented,  that  besides  the  territories  at  first  in  dispute,  Mad- 
nissa  had,  during  the  two  preceding  years,  dispossessed  them  of  up- 
wards of  seventy  towns  and  castles :  that  their  hands  were  bound  up 
by  the  article  of  the  last  treaty,  which  forbade  their  making  war  upon 
any  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans ;  that  they^oould  no  longer  bear  the 
insolence,  the  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  that  prince ;  that  they  were 
deputed  to  Borne  with  three  requests,  which  they  desired  might  be 
immediately  oomplied  with,  vie  either  to  get  orders  to  have  the  afftir 
examined  and  decided  by  the  senate ;  or,  secondly,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  defend  themselves  by  arms; 
or,  lastly,  that  if  favour  was  to  prevail  over  justice,  they  then  entreated 
the  Romans  to  specify,  once  for  all,  which  of  the  Carthaginian  lands 
they  were  desirous  should  be  vested  in  Masinissa,  that  they,  by  this 
means,  might  hereafter  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on ;  and  that 
the  Roman  people  would  have  some  regard  to  them,  at  a  time  when 
this  prince  set  no  other  bounds  to  his  pretensions,  than  his  insatiable 
avarice.  The  deputies  concluded  with  beseeching  the  Romans,  that 
if  the  Carthaginians  had  been  guilty  of  any  crimes  with  regard 
to  them,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  that  they  themselves 
would  punish  them  for  it ;  and  not  give  them  up  to  the  wild  caprice 
of  a  prince,  by  whom  their  liberties  were  made  precarious,  and  their 
Uves  insupportable.  After  ending  their  speech,  being  pierced  wiUi 
^rief,  they  fell  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  ana  burst  into  tears ;  a  scene 
tti&i  moved  all  who  were  present  to  compassion,  and  raised  a  violent 
hatred  against  Masinissa.  Oulussa,  his  son,  who  was  then  present, 
being  asked  what  he  had  to  reply,  answered,  that  his  father  had  not 
given  him  any  instructions,  not  knowing  that  any  thing  would  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  He  only  deured  the  senate  to  reflect,  that  the  circum- 
stance whidi  drew  all  this  hatred  upon  him  from  the  Carthaginians, 
was  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  he  had  always  been  attached  to 
them.  The  senate,  after  hearing  both  sides,  answered,  that  they  were 
inclined  to  do  justice  to  that  party  to  whom  it  was  due ;  that  Gulussa 
should  set  out  immediately  with  their  orders  to  his  father,  who  thereby 
ws^  commanded  to  send  deputies  with  those  of  Carthage ;  that  they 
would  do  all  ^that  lay  in  their  power  to  serve  him,  but  not  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Carthaginians ;  that  it  was  but  just  the  ancient  limits 
should  be  preserved ;  and  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of 
the  Romans,  to  have  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed,  during  the  peace, 
of  those  territories  and  cities  wmch  had  been  left  them  by  the  treaty. 
The  deputies  of  both  powers  were  then  dismissed  with  the  usual 
presents. 

All  these  assurances,  however,  were  but  mere  words.     It  is  plain 
that  the  Romans  did  not  once  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  Carthaginians, 

*  A.  M.  8823.    A.  Rome,  567.     Lit.  L  xl.  n.  17. 
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or  do  them  the  least  justice ;  and  that  they  protracted  the  bnsinero 
on  purpose  to  give  Masinissa  an  opportunity  to  establish  himself  in 
his  usurpation,  and  weaken  his  enemies.' 

A  new  deputation  was  sent  to  examine  the  affair  upon  the  spot,  and 
Cato  was  one  of  the  commissioners.^  On  their  arriyal,  they  asked 
the  parties  if  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  their  determination. 
Masinissa  readily  oomplied.  The  Carthaginians  answered,  that  they 
had  a  fixed  rule  to  which  they  adhered,  and  that  this  was  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  their  cause 
might  be  examined  with  all  possible  rigour.  They  therefore  could  not 
ocftne  to  any  decision.  The  deputies  visited  all  the  ^untry,  and  found 
it  in  a  very  good  condition,  especially  the  city  of  Carthage ;  and  they 
were  surprised  to  see  it,  after  being  involved  in  such  a  calamity,  again 
raised  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur.  The  senate  was 
told  of  this,  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  deputies ;  and  declared 
that  Rome  could  never  be  in  safety,  so  long  as  Carthage  should  subsist. 
From  this  time,  whatever  afiiur  was  debated  in  the  senate,  Cato  always 
added  the  following  words  to  his  opinion,  I  conclude  that  Carthage 
mght  to  he  destroyed.  This  grave  senator  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  prove,  that  bare  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  a  neigh- 
bouring state  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  destroying  a  city,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  treaties*  But  Scipip  Nasica  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of 
this  city  would  draw  after  it  that  of  their  commonwealth ;  because  the 
Romans,  having  no  rival  to  fear,  would  quit  the  ancient  severity  of 
their  manners,  and  abandon  themselves  to  luxury  and  pleasures,  the 
never-failing  subvertives  of  the  most  flourishing  empires. 

In  the  meantime,  divisions  broke  out  in  Carthage.'  The  popular 
faction,  having  now  become  superior  to  that  of  the  grandees  and  sena- 
tors, sent  forty  citizens  into  banishment ;  and  bound  the  people  by  an 
oath,  never  to  suffer  the  least  mention  to  be  made  of  recalling  those 
exiles.  They  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Masinissa,  who  despatched 
Gulussa  and  Micipsa,  his  two  sons,  to  Carthage,  to  solicit  their  return. 
But  the  gates  of  the  crhr  were  shut  against  them,  and  one  of  them 
was  closely  pursued  by  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  republic 
This  gave  rise  to  a  new  war,  and  accordingly  armies  were  levied  on 
both  sides.  A  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  younger  Scipio,  who  after- 
wards ruined  Carthage,  was  spectator  of  it.  He  had  been  sent  from 
Lucullus  in  Spain,  under  whom  Scipio  then  fought,  to  Masinissa,  to 
desire  some  elephants  from  that  monarch.  During  the  whole  engage- 
ment, he  stood  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
Masinissa,  then  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  mounted,  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  his  country,  o^  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  flying  from  rank 
to  rank,  like  a  young  officer,  and  sustaining  the  most  arduous  toils. 
The  fight  was  very  obstinate,  and  continued  all  day,  but  at  last  the 
Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  used  to  say  afterwards,  that  he  had 
been  present  at  many  battles,  but  at  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as 
this ;  having  never  before  beheld  so  formidable  an  army  engage,  with- 

'  Poljb.  p.  951.  •A.M.  3848.    A.  Roma^  692.    App.  de  BelL  Pun.  p.  87. 
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out  any  danger  or  trouble  to  himself.  And  being  very  conversant  iu 
the  writings  of  Homer,  he  added,  that,  tiU  his  time,  there  were  but 
two  more  who  had  been  spectators  of  such  an  action,  viz.:  Jupiter 
from  mount  Ida,  and  Neptune  from  Samothraoe,  when  the  Greeb 
and  Trojans  fought  before  Troy.  I  know  not  whether  the  sight  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  (the  number  engaged,)  butchering  one  another 
can  administer  a  real  pleasure,  or  whether  such  a  pleasure  is  consistent 
with  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  so  natural  to  mankind. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  the  battle  was  over,  entreated  Scipio  to 
terminate  their  contests  with  Masinissa.^     Accordingly,  he  heard  both 

Ei.rties,  and  the  Carthaginians  consented  to  relinquish  the  territory  of 
mporium,^  which  had  been  the  first  cause  of  their  division ;  to  pay 
Masinissa  two  hundred  talents  of  silver  dovm,  and  eight  hundred  more 
at  such  times  as  should  be  agreed  on.  But  Masinissa  insisting  on  the 
return  of  the  exiles,  they  did  not  come  to  any  decision.  Scipio,  after 
having  paid  his  compliments,  and  returned  thanks  to  Masinissa,  set 
out  with  the  elephants  for  which  he  had  been  sent. 

The  king,  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over,  had  blocked  up 
the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  pitched  upon  a  hill,  where  neither  troops 
nor  provisions  could  come  to  them.^  During  this  interval,  there 
arrived  deputies  from  Rome,  with  orders  from  the  senate  to  decide  the 
quarrel,  in  case  the  king  should  be  defeated,  otherwise  to  leave  it  un- 
determined, and  to  give  the  king  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  con* 
tinuation  of  their  friendship,  which  they  did.  In  the  meantime,  the 
famine  daily  increased  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which,  being  heightened 
by  the  plague,  occasioned  a  new  calamity,  and  made  dreadful  havoc 
Being  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  surrendered  to  Masi- 
nissa, promising  to  deliver  up  the  deserters,  to  pay  him  five  thousand 
talents  of  silver  in  fifty  years,  and  restore  the  exiles,  notwithstanding 
their  oaths  to  the  contrary.  They  all  submitted  to  the  ignominioos 
ceremony  of  passing  under  the  yoke,*  and  were  dismissed  ,with  only 
one  suit  of  clotnes  for  each.  Qulussa,  to  satiate  his  vengeance  for 
the  ill  treatment  which  we  before  observed  he  had  met  with,  sent  out 
against  them  a  body  of  cavalry,  whom,  from  their  great  weakness, 
they  could  neither  escape  nor  resist ;  so  that,  of  fifty-eight  thousand 
men,  very  few  returned  to  Carthage. 

ARTICLE  III. — THB  THIRD   PUNIC  WAR. 

The  third  Punic  war,  which  was  less  considerable  than  either  of  the 
former,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  battles,  and 

*  App.  de  BelL  Pun.  p.  40. 

*  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  wm  »  eountry  of  Afrioa,  on  the  Lesser  Sjrtis,  in  which  Leptii 
stood.  No  part  of  the  CarthagiDian  dominions  was  more  fruitful  than  this.  Polybias,  L  l, 
says,  that  the  revenue  that  arose  iVom  this  place  was  so  considerable)  that  all  tLeir  hopei 
were  almost  founded  on  it,  h  iff,  riz.:  their  revenues  from  Emporia,  (7;^«v  ras  utyieras  An«a(. 
To  this  was  owing  their  care  and  state-jealousy  above  mentioned,  lest  the  Romsne  thoald 
sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  that  lay  before  Carthage,  and  become  aegnainted  with  a 
country  which  might  induce  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it. 

'  App.  de  Bell.  Pun.  p.  40. 

*  Ds  furent  tous  passes  sons  le  joug ; — sub  jugum  missi.  A  kind  of  gallows,  made  by  tw« 
forked  stioks  standing  upright,  was  erected,  and  a  spear  laid  across,  under  which  vaoqolsfced 
enemies  were  obliged  to  pass. — Festns. 
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its  contihaai.ce,  which  was  only  four  years,  was  still  more  remarkable 
with  respect  to  the  success  and  event  of  it,  as  it  ended  in  the  total 
ruin  and  destruction  of  Carthage.* 

The  inhabitants  from  their  last  defeat,  knew  what  they  might  natu- 
rally fear  from  the  Romans,  from  whom  they  had  always  met  with 
the  most  rigordus  treatment,  after  they  had  addressed  them  upon  their 
disputes  with  Masinissa.^  To  prevent  the  consequences  of  it,  the 
Carthaginians,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  impeached  Asdrubal,  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  and  Garthalo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  as 
guilty  of  high  treason,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war  against  the 
king  of  Numidia.^  They  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  inquire 
what  opinion  that  republic  entertained  of  their  late  proceedings,  and 
what  was  desired  of  them.  The  deputies  were  coldly  answered,  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Carthage  to  know 
what  satisfaction  was  due  to  the  Romans.  A  second  deputation  bring- 
ing them  no  clearer  answer,  they  fell  into  the  greatest  dejection,  and 
being  seized  with  the  strongest  terrors,  upon  recollecting  their  past 
Bufferings,  they  fancied  the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates,  and 
imagined  to  themselves  all  the  dismal  consequences  of  a  long  siege, 
and  a  city  taken  by  the  sword/ 

In  the  memitime,  the  senate  debated  at  Rome,  on  the  measures  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  and  the  disputes  between  Cato  and 
Scipio  Nasica,  who  were  of  quite  different  opinions  on  this  subject, 
were  renewed.'^  The  former,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  had  declared, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  had  not  found  Carthage  exhausted  of 
men  or  money,  nor  in  so  weak  and  humble  a  state  as  the  Romans  sup- 
posed it  to  be ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  crowded  with  vigorous 
young  men,  abounded  with  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
prodigious  magazines  of  arms  and  all  warlike  stores;  and  was  so 
haughty  and  confident  on  account  of  this  force,  that  their  hopes  and 
ambition  had  no  bounds.  It  is  farther  said,  that  after  he  had  ended 
his  speech,  he  threw  out  of  the  fold  of  his  robe  into  the  midst  of  the 
senate,  some  African  figs,  and  as  the  senators  admired  their  beauty 
and  size,  KTtow^  says  he,  that  it  is  but  three  days  since  these  jigs  were 
gathered.     Such  is  the  distance  between  the  enemy  and  ils.**^ 

Cato  and  Nasica  had  each  of  them  their  reasons  for  voting  as  they 
did.^  Nasica,  observing  that  the  people  rose  to  such  a  height  of  inso- 
lence, as  threw  them  into  excesses  of  every  kind;  that  their  prosperity 
had  swelled  them  with  a  pride  which  their  senate  itself  was  not  able  to 
check  ;  and  that  their  power  had  become  so  enormous,  that  they  were 
able  to  draw  the  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  design  they  might  un- 
dertake, was  desirous  that  they  should  continue  in  fear  of  Carthage, 
as  a  curb  to  restrain  their  audacious  conduct.  For  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  subdue  the  Romans,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
Romans  to  consider  them  in  a  contemptible  light.     With  regard  to 

>A.  M.  3S65.    A.  Garth.  697.    A.  Rome,  599.    Ant.  J.  C.  149.  *  Appian,  p.  41,  43. 

'The  foreigrn  forces  were  eommanded  by  leadere  of  tbeir  reiipecti^e  nation*,  who  ^ere  aO 
anaer  the  command  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  called  by  Appian,  BwiBofx^t* 
•  Plvt.  in  Tita  Cak  p.  262.       •  Ibid.  p.  362.       •  Plin.  1.  xr.  o.  18.      ^  Pink  ibid  in  rita  Cat 
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Cato,  he  thought,  that  as  his  countrymen  were  become  haughty  and 
insolent  by  success,  and  plunged  headlong  into  dissipation  of  every 
kind,  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  for  it  to  have  a  rival 
city,  to  whom  the  Romans  were  odious ;  a  city  that,  till  now,  had  been 
powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  misfortune,  more  wise  and  provi- 
dent than  ever,  and  therefore  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  remove  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants  entirely  with  regard  to  a  foreign  power,  since 
they  had  within  their  own  walls  all  the  opportunities  of  indulging 
themselves  in  excesses  of  every  kind. 

To  lay  aside,  for  one  instant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  great  men  reasoned  most  justly, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  and  the  true  interests  of  a 
state.  One  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  all  historians  have  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  sensible  change  in  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  immediately  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage  ;^  that 
vice  no  longer  made  its  way  into  Rome  with  a  timorous  pace,  and  as 
it  were  by  stealth,  but  appeared  openly,  and  seized,  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  all  orders  of  the  republic ;  that  senators,  plebeians,  in  a  word, 
all  conditions,  abandoned  themselves  to  luxury  and  voluptuousnessy 
without  having  the  least  regard  to,  or  sense  oi  decency,  which  occa- 
sioned, as  it  must  necessarily,  the  ruin  of  the  state.^  '^The  first 
Scipio,"^  says  Paterculus,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  "had  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  future  grandeur ;  and  the  last,  by  his  conquests, 
had  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of  luxury  and  dbsoluteness.  For 
after  Carthage,  which  obliged  Rome  to  stand  for  ever  on  its  guard, 
by  disputing  empire  with  that  city,  had  been  totally  destroyed,  the 
depravity  of  manners  was  no  longer  slow  in  its  progress,  but  swelled 
at  once  beyond  all  conception." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  senate  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  the  reasons,  or  pretences,  urged  for  it,  were  their 
keeping  up  sUps,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties;  their  sending 
an  army  out  of  their  territories,  against  a  prince  who  was  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  whose  son  they  treated  ill,  at  the  tune  he  was  acoom- 
panied  by  a  Roman  ambassador.^ 

An  event  that  by  chance  occurred  very  fortunately  while  the  senate 
of  Rome  was  debating  on  the  affiiir  of  Carthage,  contributed,  doubt- 
less, very  much  to  make  them  take  that  resolution.*  This  was  the 
arrival  of  deputies  from  Utica,  who  came  to  surrender  themselves, 
their  effects,  their  territories,  and  their  city,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Nothine  could  have  happened  more  seasonably.  Utica  was 
the  second  city  of  Africa,  vastly  rich,  and  had  an  equally  spacious 
md  commodious  port ;  it  stood  within  sixty  furlongs  of  Carthage,  so 

*  Ubi  Carthago,  et  snmla  imperii  Romaai  ab  ttirpa  iateriit,  Fortana  MsHre  ao  mbeert 
omnia  eoepit. — Sallust  in  BelL  datilin. 

Ante  Carthaginem  deletam,  popalua  et  aenatoe  Romaniu  placide  modeeteqve  inter  le 
Kemp,  tractabant— Mettti  hostiliB  in  bonis  artibas  eivitatem  retinebat.  Bed  obi  formido  iDa 
menUbus  deceaait,  illicet  ea  qnm  aecundaB  rea  amantg  laacivia  atque  anperbia  inceaeera.— Sal- 
Inat  in  Bello  Jngurtbino. 

*Po(enti»  Romanonim  prior  Bcipio  Tiam  apemerat,  luznriaB  posterior  apetiiH  Qmpp^ 
reuoto  Oarthaginia  meta,  anblataqne  imperii  mmalaf  noo  gradn  aed  prmeipitt  aam  a  viiteM 
iaaoitam,  ad  vita  tranaommuii.—- VeL  Patera.  I.  it  o.  1. 

'Ap|kp.4l^  «A.M.  88d«.    A.  Borne,  600.    App.  Bell.  Paa.  p.  43. 
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that  it  might  gerve  as  a  depot  of  arms  in  the  attack  of  that  city.  The 
Romans  no^  hesitated  no  longer,  but  proclaimed  war.  M.  Maniliua^ 
and  L.  Marcias  Censorinus,  the  two  consuls,  were  desired  to  set  out  as 
Boon  as  possible.  They  had  secret  orders  from  the  senate,  not  to  end 
the  war  but  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The  consuls  immediately 
left  Rome,  and  stopped  at  Lilybseum  in  Sicily.  They  had  a  consider^ 
able  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  four-score  thousand  foot,  and  about 
four  thousand  horse. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  taken  at  Rome.*  The  answer  brought  back  by  their 
deputies  had  only  increased  their  fears,  viz. :  It  w<u  the  business  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  consider  what  sati^action  was  due  to  the  Romans. 
This  made  them  not  know  what  course  to  take*  At  last  they  sent 
new  deputies,  whom  they  invested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  they 
should  see  proper ;  and  even,  what  the  former  wars  could  never  make 
them  stoop  to^  to  declare  that  the  Carthaginians  gave  up  themselves, 
and  all  they  possessed,  to  the  will  and  power  of  we  Romans.  This, 
according  to  the  import  of  the  clause,  se  suaque  eorum  arbitrio  per- 
mUtere,  was  submitting  themselves,  without  reserve,  to  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  becoming  their  vassals.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not 
expect  any  great  success  from  this  condescension,  though  so  very  mor- 
tifying ;  as  the  Uticans  had  been  before-hand  with  them  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  had  thus  deprived  them  of  the  merit  of  a  ready  and 
voluntary  submission. 

The  deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  were  informed  that  war  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  that  the  army  was  set  out.     The  Romans  had 
despatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
to  inform  that  city  that  the  Roman  fleet  had  sailed.     The  deputies 
had  therefore  no  time  for  deliberation,  but  delivered  up  themselves, 
and   all   they  possessed,  to  the  Romans.     In  consequence   of  this 
behaviour,  they  were  answered,  that  since  they  had  at  last  taken  a 
right  step,  the  senate  granted  them  their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of 
their  laws,  and  all  their  territories  and  other  possessions,  whether 
public  or  private,  provided  that,  within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  they 
should  send  as  hostages,  to  Lilybseum,  three  hundred  young  Cartha- 
ginians of  the  first  distinction,  and  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
consals.     This  last  condition  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety : 
but  the  concern  they  were  under  would  not  allow  them  to  make  the 
least  reply,  or  to  demand  an  explication ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have 
been  to  any  purpose.     They  therefore  set  out  for  Carthage,  and  there 
gave  an  account  of  their  embassy. 

All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  severe  with  regard  to 
the  Carthaginians;  but  the  silence  of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  the 
cities,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  concessions  which  that 

Cple  wore  willing  to  make,  perplexed  them  exceedingly.  AH  they 
to  do  was  to  (H>ey«  After  the  many  former  and  recent  losses  the 
Carthaginians  had  sustained,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
resist  such  an  enemy,  since  they  had  not  been  able  to  oppose  Masi- 

»  Poljb.  McerpL  legat  p.  972. 
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Disaa.     Troops,  provisions,  ships,  allies,  in  a  word,  every  thing  was 
wanting,  and  hope  and  vigour  more  than  all  the  rest.^ 

They  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty  days  which  had 
been  allowed  them  were  expired,  but  immediately  sent  their  hostages, 
in  order  to  soften  the  enemy  by  the  readiness  of  their  obedience, 
though  they  could  by  no  means  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
meeting  with  favour  on  this  occasion.  These  hostages  were  in  a  man- 
ner the  flower,  and  the  only  hopes,  of  the  noblest  families  of  Carthage. 
Never  was  there  a  more  moving  scene ;  nothing  was  now  heard  but 
cries,  nothing  seen  but  tears,  and  all  places  echoed  with  groans  and 
lamentations !  But,  above  all,  the  unhappy  mothers,  bathed  in  tears, 
tore  their  dishevelled  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and,  as  grief  and  despair 
had  distracted  them,  cried  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  have  moved 
the  most  savage  breasts  to  compassion.  But  the  scene  was  much 
more  mournful,  when  the  fatal  moment  of  their  separation  arrived; 
when,  after  having  accompanied  their  dear  children  to  the  ship,  thej 
bid  them  a  long,  last  farewell,  persuaded  that  they  shonld  never  see 
them  more ;  they  wept  a  flood  of  tears  over  them ;  embraced  them 
with  the  utmost  fondness ;  clasped  them  eagerly  in  their  arnas ;  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them  till  they  were  forced  away, 
which  was  more  grievous  and  afflicting  than  if  their  hearts  had  been 
torn  out  of  their  breasts.  The  hostages  being  arrived  in  Sicily,  were 
carried  from  thence  to  Rome ;  and  the  consuls  told  the  deputies,  that 
when  they  should  arrive  at  Utica,  they  would  acquaint  them  with  the 
orders  of  the  republic. 

In  such  a  situation  of  affSsdrs,  nothing  can  be  more  grievous  than  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  which,  without  descending  to  particulars,  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  the  blackest  scenes  of  misery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the  deputies  repaired  to 
the  Roman  camp,  signifying  that  they  were  come,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  to  receive  the  commands  which  they  were  ready  to  obev. 
The  consul,  after  praising  their  good  disposition  and  compliance,  com- 
manded them  to  deliver  up  to  him,  witheut  fraud  or  delay,  all  their 
arms.  This  they  consented  to,  but  besought  him  to  reflect  on  the  sad 
condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  them,  at  a  time  when  Asdnzbal, 
whose  quarrel  against  them  was  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  their 
perfect  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  was  advanced  almost 
to  their  gates,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  answer 
returned  them  was,  that  the  Romans  would  set  that  matter  right.' 

This  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution.^  There  arrived  in  the 
camp  a  long  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  all  the  preparations  of  war, 
taken  out  of  Carthage ;  two  hundred  thousand  complete  sets  of  armour, 
a  numberless  multitude  of  darts  and  javelins,  with  two  thousand  engines 
for  shooting  darts  and  stones.^  Then  followed  the  deputies  of  Car- 
thage, accompanied  by  the  most  venerable  senators  and  priests,  who 
came  purposely  to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compassion  m  this  criti- 
cal moment,  when  their  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  and 

*  Polyb.  exoerpt.  legat.  p.  972.  •  Polyb.  p.  976.    Apptao,  p.  14    4ft. 

*  Appian,  p.  46.  *  Balistie,  or  Catapoltia. 
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their  fate  would  te  irrevocable.  Censorinus,  the  consul,  for  it  v^m  he 
who  spoke  all  this  time,  rose  up  for  a  moment  at  their  coming,  and 
expressed  some  kindness  and  affection  for  them,  but  suddenly  assum- 
ing a  grave  and  severe  countenance,  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "  but  com- 
mend the  readiness  with  which  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate. 
They  have  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  absolute  will  and 
pleasure  that  you  depart  out  of  Carthage,  which  they  have  resolved  to 
destroy ;  and  that  you  remove  into  any  other  part  of  your  dominions, 
as  you  shall  think  proper,  provided  it  be  at  the  distance  of  eight 
stadia  ^  from  the  sea. ' 

The  instant  the  consul  had  pronounced  this  fulminating  decree, 
nothing  was  heard  among  the  Carthaginians  but  lamentable  shrieks 
and  bowlings.  Being  now  in  a  manner  thunderstruck,  they  neither 
knew  where  they  were,  nor  what  they  did ;  but  rolled  themselves  in 
the  dust,  tearing  their  clothes,  and  unable  to  vent  their  grief  any  other- 
wise, than  in  broken  sighs  and  deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little 
recovered,  they  lifted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  suppliants,  one 
moment  towards  the  gods,  and  the  next  towards  the  Romans,  imploring 
their  mercy  and  justice  with  regard  to  a  people  who  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  despair.  But,  as  both  the  gods  and  men 
were  deaf  to  their  fervent  prayers,  they  soon  changed  them  into  re- 
proaches and  imprecations,  bidding  the  Romans  call  to  mind,  that 
there  were  such  beings  as  avenging  deities,  whose  severe  eyes  were  for 
ever  open  on  guilt  and  treachery.  The  Romans  themselves  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  so  moving  a  spectacle,  but  their  resolution  was 
fixed.  The  deputies  could  not  even  prevail  so  far  as  to  get  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  suspended,  till  thev  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  themselves  amin  before  the  senate,  to  get  it  revoked  if  pos- 
sible. They  were  forced  to  set  out  immediately,  and  carry  the  answer 
to  Carthage.* 

The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  such  an  impatience  and 
terror,  as  words  could  never  express.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  break  through  the  crowd,  that  flocked  around  them,  to  hear 
the  answer,  which  was  but  too  strongly  painted  in  their  faces.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  senate,  and  had  declared  the  barbarous  orders 
of  the  Romans,  a  general  shriek  informed  the  people  of  their  too 
lamentable  fate ;  and,  from  that  instant,  nothing  was  seen  nor  heard, 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  but  howling  and  despair,  madness  and  fury.' 

The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  tHe  course  of  the 
history  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  an  account  is 
given  of  this  deputation,  should  end  exactly  in  the  most  affecting  part 
of  this  event.  1  should  set  a  much  higher  value  on  one  short  reflec 
tion  of  so  judicious  an  author,  than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appiau 
ascribes  to  the  deputies  and  the  consul.  I  can  never  believe  that  so 
rational,  judicious,  and  just  a  man  as  Polybius,  could  have  approved 
the  proceeding  of  the  Romans  on  the  present  occasion.  We  do  not 
h«re  discover,  in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  characteristics  which  distiii- 

Fonr  leagues,  or  twelre  miles.  •  Appian,  p.  4(V— 68.  "  Apptan,  p.  53,  &4. 
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guished  them  anciently ;  that  greatness  of  soul,  that  rectitude,  tliat 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  mean  artifices,  frauds,  and  impostures,  which, 
as  is  some^vhere  said,  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  character ;  Minmt 
Bomanis  artibu9.    Why  did  not  the  Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians 
by  open  force  ?     Why  should  they  declare  expressly  in  a  treaty,  a 
most  solemn  and  sacred  thing,  that  they  allowed  them  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties  and  laws ;  and  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
certain  private  conditions,  which  proTed  the  entire  ruin  of  both  ?  Wiy 
should  they  conceal,  under  the  scandalous  omission  of  the  word  city  in 
this  treaty,  the  black  design  of  destroying  Carthage ;  as  if,  beneath 
the  cover  of  such  an  equivocation,  they  might  destroy  it  with  justice? 
In  fine,  why  did  the  Romans  not  make  their  last  declaration,  till  after 
they  had  extorted  from  the  Carthaginians,  at  diiferent  times,  their 
hostages  and  arms ;  that  is,  till  they  had  absolutely  rendered  them 
incapable  of  disobeying  their  most  arbitrary  commands?    Is  it  not 
manifest  that  Carthage,  notwithstanding  all  its  defeats  and  losses, 
though  it  was  weakened  and  almost  exhausted,  was  still  a  terror  to  the 
Romans,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  they  were  not  able  to  conqaer 
it  by  force  of  arms  ?    It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  possessed  of  so  much 
power  as  may  enable  one  to  commit  i^'ustice  with  impunity,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  being  a  cainer  by  it.    The  experience  of  all  ages  shows, 
that  states  seldom  scruple  to  commit  injustice,  when  they  think  it  will 
conduce  to  their  advantage. 

The  noble  character  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Achseans,  differs 
widely  from  what  was  practised  here.  These  people,  says  he,  far 
from  using  artifice  and  deceit  with  regard  to  their  allies,  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  power,  did  not  think  themselves  allowed  to  employ  them 
ev^d  against  their  enemies ;  considering  only  those  victories  solid  and 
glorious,  which  were  obtained  sword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and 
bravery.  He  owns,  in  the  same  place,  that  there  then  remained  among 
the  Romans  but  ver^  faint  traces  of  the  former  generosity  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  he  thmks  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  he  declares,  to  make 
this  remark,  in  opposition  to  a  maxim  which  had  grown,  very  conunon 
in  his  time,  among  persons  in  the  administration  of  governments,  who 
imagined  that  honesty  is  inconsistent  with  good  policy,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  succeed  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  either  in 
war  or  peace,  without  using  fraud  and  deceit  on  some  occasions.^ 

I  now  return  to  my  subject  The  consuls  made  no  great  haste  to 
march  against  Carthage,  not  suspecting  they  had  reason  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  from  that  city,  as  it  was  now  disarmed.  However, 
the  mhabitants  took  the  opportunity  of  this  delay,  to  put  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  being  unanimously  resolved  not  to  quit  the 
city.  They  appointed  as  general  without  the  walls,  Asdrubal,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  twenty  Siousand  men,  and  to  whom  deputies  were 
sent  accordingly,  to  entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his  country's  sake,  the 
ii\justice  which  had  been  done  him,  from  the  dread  they  were  under 
of  the  Romans.  The  command  of  the  troops  within  the  walls  was 
given  to  another  Asdrubal,  grandson  of  Masiniasa.    They  then  ap  ^'~ ' 

•  Polyb.  L  XTiL  p.  671,  «72. 
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themselyes  to  making  arms  with  incredible  expedition.  The  temples, 
the  palaced,  the  open  markets  and  squares,  were  all  changed  into  so 
many  arsenals,  where  men  and  women  worked  day  and  night.  A  hun 
dred  and  forty  shields,  three  hundred  swords,  fiye  hundred  pikes  or 
javelins,  a  thousand  arrows,  and  a  great  number  of  engines  to  dis- 
charge them,  were  made  daily ;  and,  there  being  a  deficiency  of  mate- 
rials to  make  ropes,  the  women  cut  off  their  hair,  and  abundantly 
supplied  their  wants  on  this  occasion.^  I 

Masinissa  was  yery  much  disgusted  at  the  Ron^ans,  because,  after 
he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians,  they  came  and  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  yictory,  without  acquainting  him  in  any  manner  with 
their  design,  which  circumstance  caused  some  coldness  between  them.^ 
During  this  interval,  the  consuls  were  advancing  towards  the  city,  in 
order  to  besiege  it.    As  they  expected  n<Mhing  less  than  a  vigorous 
resistance,  the  incredible  resolution  and  courage  of  the  besieged  filled 
them  with  the  utmost  astonishment.    The  Carthaginians  were  continu- 
ally making  the  boldest  sallies,  in  order  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  to 
bum  their  engines,  and  harasi  their  foragers.     Censorinus  attacked 
the  city  on  one  side,  and  Manilius  on  the  other.     Scipio,  afterwards 
surnamed  Africanus,  was  then  a  tribune  in  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  above  the  rest  of  the  officers,  no  less  by  his  prudence  than  by 
his  bravery.     The  consul,  under  whom  he  fought,  committed  many 
oversights,  by  refusing  to  follow  his  advice.     This  young  officer  extri- 
cated the  troops  from  several  dangers  into  which  their  imprudent 
leaders  had  plunged  them.     Phamseas,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  continually  harassed  the  foragers,  did  not  dare 
even  to  keep  the  field  when  it  was  Scipio's  turn  to  support  them ;  so 
capable  was  he  of  directing  his  troops,  and  posting  himself  to  advan- 
tage.    So  great  and  universal  a  reputation  excited  some  envy  against 
him  in  the  beginning;  but,  as  he  behaved  in  all  respects  wi^  the 
atmost  modesty  and  reserve,  that  envy  was  soon  changed  into  admira- 
tion ;  so  that,  when  the  senate  sent  deputies  to  the  camp  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  siege,  the  whole  army  gave  him  unanimously  the 
highest  commendations  ;  the  soldiers^  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very 
generals,  extolled  the  merit  of  young  Scipio ;  so  necessary  is  it  for  a 
man  to  soften,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  splendour  of  his 
rising  glory,  by  a  mild  and  modest  deportment,  and  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  people  by  haughty  and  self-sufficient  behaviour,  as  it  natu- 
ral! v  awakens  pride  in  others,  and  makes  even  virtue  itself  odious  P 

About  the  same  time  Masinissa,  finding  his  end  approach,  sent  to 
desire  a  visit  from  Scipio,  that  he  might  invest  hhn  with  full  powers  to 
dispose,  as  he  should  see  proper,  of  his  kingdom  and  estate,  in  behalf 
of  his  children.  But,  on  Scipio's  arrival,  he  found  that  monarch  dead. 
Masinissa  had  commanded  tnem,  with  lus  dying  breath,  to  follow  im- 
plicitly the  directions  of  Scipio,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of 
father  and  guardian  to  them.  I  shall  give  no  further  account  here  of 
the  family  and  posterity  of  Masinissa,  because  that  would  interrupt 
too  ULuch  the  history  of  Carthage.* 

^  AppiaBy  p.  66.    S(nbO|  1.  ZTii.  p.  382.  *  Appiao,  p.  6. 

■  Appian,  63— 68.  «  A.  M.  3867.    A.  Borne,  601.    Stnbo,  L  xvii.  p.  68. 
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Thu  high  esteem  which  Phamseas  entertained  for  Scipio,  induoed 
him  to  forsake  the  Carthaginians,  and  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cordingly he  joined  him  with  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  did  great 
service  at  the  siege.^ 

Calpm*niu8  Piso  the  consul,  and  L.  Mancinus  his  lieutenant,  arrived 
in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  Nothing  remarkable  was 
transacted  during  this  campaign.  The  Romans  were  even  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  carried!^  on  the  siege  of  Carthage  but  slowly. 
The  besieged,  on  the  contrary,  had  recovered  their  spirits.  Their 
troops  were  considerably  increased,  they  daily  got  new  allies,  and  even 
sent  an  express  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  pretender  Philip,^  who 
passed  for  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  to  exhort  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  and  promising  to 
furnish  him  with  money  and  ships.^ 

This  news  occasioned  some  uneasiness  at  Rome.  People  began  to 
doubt  the  success  of  a  war  which  grew  daily  more  uncertain,  and  was 
more  important  than  had  at  first  been  imagined.  They  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  gene];als,  and  exclaimed  at  their  con- 
duct, but  unanimously  agreed  in  applauding  young  Scipio,  and  extol- 
ling his  rare  and  uncommon  virtues.  He  hail  come  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  stand  candidate  for  the  edileship.^  The  instant  he  appeared  in  the 
assembly,  his  name,  his  countenance,  his  reputation,  a  general  persua- 
sion that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods  to  end  the  third  Punic  war,  as 
the  first  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  had  terminated  the  second; 
these  several  circumstances  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
people,  and,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  therefore  opposed  by 
the  ancient  men,  instead  of  the  edileship  which  he  sued  for,  the  people, 
disregarding  for  once  the  laws,  conferred  the  consulship  upon  him,^  and 
assigned  him  Africa  for  his  province,  without  casting  lots  for  the  pro- 
vinces as  usual,  and  as  Drusus  his  colleague  demanded. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,  he  set  out  for  Sicily, 
and  arrived  soon  after  in  Utica.  He  came  very  seasonably  for  Man- 
cinus, Piso's  lieutenant,  who  had  rashly  fixed  himself  in  a  post  where 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
that  very  morning,  had  not  the  new  consul,  who,  at  his  arrival^  heard 
of  the  danger  he  was  in,  re-embarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  sailed 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  his  assistance.^ 

Scipio's  first  care,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  restore  discipline  among 
the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been  entirely  neglected.  There  was 
not  the  least  regularity,  subordination,  or  obedience.  Nothing  was 
attended  to  but  rapine,  feasting,  and  diversions.  He  drove  from  the 
camp  all  useless  persons,  settled  the  quality  of  the  provisions  he  would 
have  brought  in  by  the  sutlers ;  and  allowed  of  none  but  what  were 
plain  and  fit  for  soldiers,  studiously  banishing  all  dainties  and  luxur 
ries.^ 

After  he  had  made  these  regulations,  which  cost  him  but  little  time 
and  trouble,  because  he  himself  first  set  the  example,  he  was  convinced 
that  those  under  him  were  soldiers,  and  thereupon  prepared  to  carry 

*  Strabo,  1.  zvii.  p.  65.  *  Andriscas.  *  Ibid.  p.  66.  *  Ibid.  p.  68. 

*  A.  M  3858.    A.  Bome,  «02.  •  Appian,  p.  60.         *  Appian.  p.  76. 
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on  the  siege  wiih  vigour.  Having  ordered  his  troops  to  provide  them- 
selves with  axes,  levers  and  scaling-ladders,  he  led  them,  in  ^ the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  without  the  least  noise,  to  a  district  of  the  city  called 
Mogara ;  when,  ordering  them  to  give  a  sudden  and  general  shout,  he 
attacked  it  with  great  vigour.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
attacked  in  the  night,  were,  at  first,  in  the  utmost  terror ;  they,  how- 
ever, defended  themselves  so  courageously,  that  Scipio  could  not  scale 
the  walls.  But  perceiving  a  tower  that  was  forsaken,  and  which  stood 
without  the  city,  very  near  the  walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of 
intrepid  soldiers,  who,  by  the  help  of  pontons,^  got  from  the  tower  on 
;he  walls,  and  from  thence  into  Megara,  whose  gates  they  broke  down. 
Scipio  entered  it  immediately  after,  and  drove  the  enemv  out  of  that 
post:  who,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  assault,  and  imagining  that  the 
whole  city  was  taken,  fled  into  the  citadel,  where  they  were  followed 
even  by  those  forces  that  were  encamped  without  the  city,  who  aban- 
doned their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it  necessary  for  them  to 
fly  to  a  place  of  security. 

Before  I  proceed  further  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of 
the  situation  and  dimensions  of  Carthage,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  against  the  Romans,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants.    It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  surrounded  with  the  sea, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  whose  neck,  that  is,  the  isthmus,  which 
joined  it  to  the  continent,  was  twenty-five  stadia,  or  a  league  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth.    The  peninsula  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia, 
or  eighteen  leagues  in  circumference.    On  the  west  side  there  projected 
from  it  a  long  neck  of  land,  half  a  stadium,  or  twelve  fathoms  broad: 
which  advancing  into  the  sea,  divided  it  from  a  morass,  and  was  de- 
fended on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  a  single  wall.     On  the  south  side, 
towards  the  continent,  where  stood  the  citadel  called  Byrsa,  the  city 
was  surrounded  with  a  triple  wall,  thirty  cubits  high,  exclusive  of  the 
parapets  and  towers,  with  which  it  was  flanked  ^all  round  at  equal  dis- 
tances, each  interval  being  fourscore  fathoms.     Every  tower  was  four 
stories  high,  and  the  walls  but  two;  they  were  arched,  and  in  the  lower 
part  were  stalls  large  enough  to  hold  three  hundred  elephants  with 
their  fodder,  &c.     Over  these  were  stables  for  four  thousand  horses, 
and  lofts  for  their  food.     There  was  likewise  room  enough  to  lodge 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse.    In  fine,  all  these  were 
contained  within  the  walls.    The  walls  were  weak  and  low  in  one  place 
only  ;   and  that  was  a  neglected  angle,  which  began  at  the  neck  of  land 
above-mentioned,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  harbours,  which  were  on 
the  west  side.     Two  of  these  communicated  with  each  other,  and  had 
but  one  entrance,  seventy  feet  broad,  shut  up  with  chains.     The  first 
was  appropriated  to  the  merchants,  and  had  several  distinct  habitations 
for  the  seamen.     The  second,  or  inner  harbour,  was  for  the  ships  of 
war,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  island,  called  Cothon,  lined,  as  the 
harbour  was,  with  large  keys,  in  which  were  distinct  receptacles^  for 
sheltering  from  the  weather  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships ;  over  these 
were  magazines  or  store-houses,  containing  whatever  was  necessary  for 

A.  sort  ox  movable  bridge.  *  Appian,  p.  56,  57.    Strabo,  I.  zvii.  p.  832. 
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arming  and  equipping  fleets.  The  entnmce  into  each  of  these  recep- 
tacles was  adorned  with  two  marble  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order :  so  that 
^  both  the  harbour  and  the  island  represented  on  each  side  two  magnifi- 
cent galleries.  In  this  island  was  the  admiral's  palace ;  and  as  it  stood 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  could  from  thence  disooTef 
whatever  was  doing  at  sea,  though  no  one  from  thence  could  see  wkat 
was  transacting  in  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour.  The  merchants,  in 
like  manner,  had  no  prospect  of  the  men-of-war,  the  two  ports  being 
separated  by  a  double  wall,  each  having  its  particular  gate  that  led  to 
the  city,  without  passing  through  the  other  harbour.  So  that  Carthage 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  the  harbour,  whidii  was  double,  and 
called  sometimes  Gothon,  from  the  little  island  of  that  name :  the  cita- 
del, named  Byrsa :  the  city  properly  so  called,  where  the  inhabitants 
dwelt,  which  lay  round  the  citadel,  and  was  called  Megara.^ 

At  day-break,^  Asdrubal,^  perceiving  the  ignominious  defeat  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  the  Romans,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all  hopes  of  accommodation  and  pardon, 
brought  all  the  Boman  prisoners  he  had  taken  upon  the  walis^  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army.  There  he  put  them  to  the  most  exquisite  torture; 
putting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and  fingers ;  tear- 
ing their  skin  to  pieces  with  iron  rakes  or  harrows,  and  then  throwing 
diem  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  battlements.  So  inhuman  a  treat- 
ment filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror :  he  did  not  however  spare 
even  them,  but  murdered  many  senators  who  had  been  so  brave  as  to 
oppose  his  tyranny.  # 

Scipio,  finding  himself  absolute  master  of  the  Isthmus,  burned  the 
camp  which  the  enemy  had  deserted,  and  built  a  new  one  for  his 
troops.^  It  was  of  a  square  form,  surrounded  with  large  and  deep 
entrenchmenta,  and  fenced  with  strong  palisades.  On  the  side  which 
faced  the  Carthaginians,  he  built  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  flanked  at 
proper  distances  with  towers  and  redoubts ;  and,  on  the  middle  tow», 
he  erected  a  very  high  wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  seen  what- 
ever was  doing  in  the  city.  This  wall  was  equal  to  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Isthmus,  that  is,  twenty-five  stadia.^  The  enemy,  who  were 
within  arrow-shot  of  it,  employed  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  work ;  but,  as  the  whole  army  worked  at  it  day  and  night  wi^oat 
intermission,  it  was  finished  in  twenty-four  days.  Scipio  reaped  a 
double  advantage  from  this  work ;  firsts  his  forces  were  lodged  more 
safely  and  commodiously  than  before :  secondly,  he  cut  off  all  provi- 
sions from  the  besieged,  to  whom  none  could  be  brought  but  by  land; 
which  distressed  them  exceedingly,  both  because  the  sea  is  frequently 
very  tempestuous  in  that  place,  and  because  the  Roman  fleet  kept  a 
strict  guard.  This  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  famine 
which  soon  after  raged  in  the  city.  Besides,  Asdrubal  distributed  the 
corn  that  was  brought  only  among  the  thirty  thousand  men  who  served 
under  him,  without  regard  to  what  became  of  the  inhabitants. 

•  Boch.  in  Phal.  p.  512.  ■  Appiao,  p.  72. 

*It  was  he  who  first  commanded  without  the  city,  hut  haying  oaased  the  other  Awlrehalt 
Masiniesa'B  grandson,  to  be  put  to  death,  he  got  the  command  of  the  troope  within  th.%  waUfc 

*  Appian,  p.  78.  *  Four  milei  and  three '  narteis. 
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To  diBtreai}  them  sdll  more  \j  the  want  of  proyisions,  Scipio 
attempted  to  atop  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven  by  a  mole,  beginning  at 
the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  which  was  near  the  harbour.^  The 
besieged  at  first  looked  upon  this  attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  insulted 
the  workmen  accordingly ;  but  at  last,  seeing  them  make  an  astonish- 
iog  progress  every  day,  they  began  to  be  afraid^  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  might,  if  possible,  render  the  attempt  unsuccessful.  Every 
one,  even  to  the  women  and  children,  fell  to  work,  but  so  secretly,  that 
all  Scipio  could  learn  from  the  prisoners  was,  that  they  had  heard  a 
great  noise  in  the  harbour,  but  did  not  know  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
it.  At  last,  all  things  being  ready,  the  Carthaginians  opened,  on  a 
sudden,  a  new  outlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  haven,  and  appeared  at 
sea  with  a  numerous  fleet,  which  they  had  then  built  with  the  old  ma- 
terials found  in  their  magazines.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  had 
they  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  directly,  they  must  inevitably  have 
taken  it;  because,  as  no  such  attempt  was  expected,  and  every  man 
was  otherwise  employed,  the  Carthaginians  would  have  found  it  with- 
out rowers,  soldiers,  or  officers.  But  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  says  the 
historian,  was  decreed.  Having  therefore  only  offered  a  kmd  of  insult 
or  bravado  to  the  Romans,  they  returned  into  the  harbour. 

Two  days  after,  they  brought  forward  their  ships,  with  a  resolution 
to  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  found  the  enemy  ready  for  them.^     This 
battle  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  both  parties.     It  lasted  a  long 
time,  each  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  the  one  to  save  their 
country,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  ^xtd  the  other  to  complete  their 
victory.      During  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  brigantines,  running 
along  under  the  large  Roman  ships,  broke  to  pieces  sometimes  their 
stems,  and  at  other  times  their  rudders  and  oars ;  and  when  briskly 
attacked,  retreated  with  surprising  swiftness,  and  returned  immediately 
to  the  charge.     At  last,  after  the  two  armies  had  fought  with  equal 
ancoess  till  sunset,  the  Carthaginians  thought  proper  to  retire;  not 
that  they  believed  themselves  overcome,  but  in  order  to  recommence 
the  fight  on  the  morrow.     Part  of  their  ships  not  being  able  to  run 
swiftly  enough  into  the  harbour,  because  the  mouth  of  it  was  too  nar- 
row, took  shelter  under  a  very  spacious  terrace,  which  had  been  thrown 
up  against  the  wall  to  unload  goods,  on  the  side  of  which  a  small 
rampart  had  been  raised  during  this  war,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
possessing  themselves  of  it.     Here  the  fight  was  again  renewed  with 
more  yigour  than  ever,  and  lasted  till  late  at  night.     The  jCarthagi- 
nians  steered  greatly,  and  the  few  ships  of  theirs  which  got  off  sailed 
for  refuge  to  the  city.     When  the  morning  arrived,  Scipio  attacked 
the  terrace,  and  carried  it,  though  with  great  difficulty ;  after  which 
he  posted  and  fortified  himself  on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  close  to 
those  of  the  city,  and  of  the  same  height.     When  it  was  finished,  he 
commanded  four  thousand  men  to  get  on  the  top  of  it,  and  to  dis- 
charge from  it  a  constant  shower  of  darts  and  arrows  upon  the  enemy, 
which  did  great  execution ;  because,  as  the  two  walls  were  of  equal 
height,  there  was  scarce  one  dart  without  effect.     Thus  ended  this 
campaigP'       _^____ 

*  AppU%  p.  74  *  Appian,  p.  75. 
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During  the  winter-quarters,  Scipio  endeavoured  to  overpower  the 
enemy's  troops  without  the  city,  who  very  much  harassed  the  troops 
that  brought  his  provisions,  and  protected  such  as  were  sent  to  the 
besieged.^  For  this  purpose  he  attacked  a  neighbouring  fort,  called 
Nepheris,  where  they  used  to  shelter  themselves.  In  the  last  action, 
about  seventy  thousand  of  the  enemy,  as  well  soldiers  as  peasants 
who  had  been  enlisted,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fort  was  carried 
with  great  difficulty,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  and  twenty  days. 
The  seizure  of  this  fort  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  almost  all 
the  strongholds  in  Africa ;  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  taUng 
of  Carthage  itself,  into  which,  from  that  time,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  bring  any  provisions. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Scipio  attacked,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
harbour  called  Gothon  and  the  citadel.  Having  possessed  himself  of 
the  wall  which  surrounded  this  port,  he  threw  himself  into  the  great 
square  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from  whence  was  an  ascent  to  the 
citadel,  up  three  streets,  with  houses  on  both  sides,  from  the  tops  of 
which  a  shower  of  darts  was  discharged  upon  the  Romans,  who  were 
obliged,  before  they  could  advance  farther,  to  force  the  houses  they 
first  reached,  and  post  themselves  in  them,  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  who  fought  from  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  combat,  which 
was  carried  on  from  the  tops,  and  in  every  part  of  the  houses,  contin- 
ued six  days,  during  which  a  dreadful  slaughter  was  made.  To  clear 
the  streets,  and  make  way  for  the  troops,  the  Romans  dragged  aside, 
with  hooks,  the  bodies  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  slain  or 
precipitated  headlong  from  the  houses,  and  threw  them  into  pits,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  being  still  alive  and  panting.  In  this  labour, 
which  lasted  six  days  and  nights,  the  soldiers  were  relieved  from  time 
to  time  by  others,  without  which  they  would  have  been  quite  spent. 
Scipio  slept  none  during  this  time,  but  was  occupied  in  giving  orders 
in  all  places,  and  scarcely  allowed  himself  leisure  to  take  the  lea^t 
refreshment.^ 

There  was  still  reason  to  believe,  that  the  siege  would  last  much 
longer,  and  occasion  a  great  effusion  of  blood.  But  on  the  seventh 
day,  there  appeared  a  co^lpany  of  men  in  a  suppliant  posture  and 
habit,  who  desired  no  other  conditions,  than  that  the  Romans  would 
please  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  those  who  should  be  willing  tx)  leave 
the  citadel;  which  request  was  granted  them,  excepting  only  the 
deserters.  Accordingly,  there  came  out  fifty  thousand  men  and 
women,  who  were  sent  into  the  fields  under  a  strong  guard.  The 
deserters,  who  were  about  nine  hundred,  finding  they  would  not  be 
allowed  quarter,  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple  of  iEsoulapius, 
with  Asdrubal,  his  wife,  and  two  children ;  where,  though  their  num- 
ber was  quite  small,  they  might  have  held  out  a  long  time,  because  the 
temple  stood  on  a  very  high  hill,  upon  rocks,  to  wmch  the  ascent  was 
by  sixty  steps.  But  at  last,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  watchings, 
oppressed  with  fear,  and  seeing  their  destruction  at  hand,  they  lost  all 
patience ;  when,  abandoning  the  lower  part  of  ^ihe  temple,  they  retired 

*  AppiaD,  p.  78.  *A.  M.  3859.    A.  Rome,  603.     AppUa,p.  79. 
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to  the  uppennost  story,  and  resolved  not  to  quit  it  bat  with  the«r 
liyes.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Asdrubal,  being  desirous  of  saving  his  owl  life. 
came  down  privately  to  Scipio,  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand, 
and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Scipio  showed  him  immediately  to  the 
deserters,  who,  transported  with  rage  and  fury  at  the  sight,  vented 
millions  of  imprecations  against  him,  and  set  fire  to  the  temple. 
While  it  was  kindling,  we  are  told,  that  Asdrubars  wife,  dressing 
herself  as  splendidly  as  possible,  and  placing  herself  with  her  two 
children  in  sight  of  Scipio,  addressed  him  with  a  loud  voice :  '^  I  call 
not  down,"  said  she,  ^*  curses  upon  thy  head,  0  Roman,  for  thou  only 
takest  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war :  but  may  the  gods  of 
Carthage,  and  thou  in  concert  with  them,  punish,  according  to  his 
deserts,  the  false  wretch  who  has  betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his 
wife,  his  children  1"  Then  directing  herself  to  Asdrulwil,  "  Perfidious 
wretch,"  said  she,  ^^ thou  basest  of  creatures!  this  fire  will  presently 
consume  both  me  and  my  children ;  but  as  to  thee,  too  shameful  gen> 
eral  of  Carthage,  go,  adorn  the  gay  triumph  of  the  conquerer ;  suffer, 
in  the  sight  of  aU  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  so  justly  deservest !"  She 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than  seizing  her  children,  she 
cat  their  throats,  threw  them  into  the  flames,  and  afterwards  rushed 
into  them  herself;  in  which  she  was  imitated  by  all  the  deserters. 

With  regard  to  Scipio,  when  he  saw  the  entire  ruin  of  this  £amouB 
city,  which  had  flourished  seven  hundred  years,  and  might  have  been 
compared  to  the  greatest  empires,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its 
dominions,  both  by  sea  and  laud ;  its  mighty  armies ;  its  fleets,  ele- 
phants, and  riches ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  even  superior  to 
other  nations,  by  their  courage  and  magnanimity,  as,  notwithstanding 
their  being  deprived  of  arms  and  ships,  they  had  sustained,  for  three 
whole  years,  all  the  hardships  and  calamities  of  a  long  siege ;  histo- 
rians relate,  that  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Carthage.^  He  reflected,  that  cities,  nations,  and  empires,  are  liable 
to  revolations,  no  less  than  individual  men;  that  the  like  sad  fate 
had  befallen  Troy,  anciently  so  powerful;  and,  in  later  times,  the 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  whose  dominions  were  once  of  so 
great  an  extent ;  and  lastly,  the  Maccdomans,  whose  empire  had  been 
so  glorious  throughout  the  world.  Full  of  these  mournful  ideas,  he 
repeated  the  following  verses  of  Homer : 

*B«mrai  fifutp,  9rav  vor*  3XcSXiy  "iXio;  {pif, 
Kal  np/a/io(  Kai  Xait  ivftfitXlm  Uptdfioio. — A.  A',  164,  165. 
**  The  day  shall  oome,  that  great  avengiDg  day, 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay ; 
When  Priam's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  follow  all."  ■  Pope. 

Thereby  denouncing  the  future  destiny  of  Rome,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed to  Polybius,  who  desired  Scipio  to  explain  himself  on  that 
occasion. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  soul,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  because  of  unrighteovs  dealings, 

*■  Appian,  p.  81.  ■  Appian,  p.  82. 
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ii^urie9j  and  riehei  got  iy  deceit^  a  kingdom  i»  trandated  firm  0m 
people  to  another.^  Carthage  is  destroyed  because  its  ayarice,  per* 
fidiousness,  and  cruelty,  have  attained  their  utmost  height  The  like 
£Ette  will  attend  Rome,  when  its  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  unjnsi 
usurpations,  concealed  beneath  a  specious  and  delusive  show  of  justice 
and  virtue,  shall  have  compelled  the  sovereign  Lord,  the  disposer  of 
empires,  to  give  the  universe  an  important  lesson  in  its  falL 

Carthage  being  taken  in  this  manner,  Scipio  gave  it  up  to  plunder 
(the  gold,  silver,  statues,  and  other  offerings  which  should  be  found  ia 
the  temples,  excepted)  to  his  soldiers  for  some  days.  He  afterwirds 
bestowed  several  military  .rewards  on  them,  as  weU  as  on  the  ofioers, 
two  of  whom  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  viz.  Tik 
Gracchus,  and  Caius  Fannius,  who  first  scaled  the  walls.  After  this, 
adorning  a  very  small  ship  (an  excellent  sailer)  with  the  enemy'i 
q>oils,  he  sent  it  to  Some  with  the  news  of  the  victory.' 

At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to  come  aoi 
take  possession  of  ^e  pictures  and  statues  which  the  CarthaginiiBS 
had  plundered  them  of  in  the  former  wars.  When  he  restored  to  the 
citizens  of  Agrigentum  Phalaris*  famous  bull,^  he  said  that  this  bill, 
which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  monument  of  the  crudty  of 
their  ancient  kings,  and  the  lenity  of  their  present  sovereigns,  ought 
to  make  them  sensible  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  them, 
to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of  the  Bomans.* 

Havinff  exfxMed  to  sale  part  of  the  spoils -of  Carthage,  he  com- 
manded  his  family,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  not  to  take  or 
even  buy  any  of  them;  so  careful  was  he  to  remove  from  himself, 
and  all  belonging  to  him,  the  least  suspicion  of  avarice. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was  brought  to  Rome, 
the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  immoderate  transports 
of  joy,  as  if  the  public  tranquillity  had  not  been  secured  till  that 
instant.  They  revolved  in  their  minds  all  the  calamities  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  brought  upon  them,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even 
in  Italy,  for  sixteen  years  together ;  during  which  Hannibal  had  phin- 
dered  four  hundred  towns,  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
reduced  Rome  itself  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Amidst  the  remem- 
brance of  these  past  evils,  the  people  in  Rome  would  ask  one  another, 
whether  it  were  really  true  that  Carthage  was  in  ashes.  All  ranfa 
and  de^eee  of  men  eminently  strove  who  should  show  the  greatest 
gratitude  towards  the  gods,  and  the  citizens  were,  for  many  days, 
employed  wholly  in  solemn  sacrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and 
spectacles.^ 

After  these  religious  duties  were  ended,  the  senate  sent  ten  commis- 
sioners into  Africa  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  with  Scipio,  the  fate 
and  condition  of  that  country  for  the  future.     Their  first  care  was  to 

■  Ecolei.  z.  8. 

•  A.  M.  8859.    A.  Carth.  701.    A.  Rome,  898.    Ant  J.  C.  145.    Appiaa,  p.  88. 

*  Quern  tauruai  Scipio  cnm  redderet  Agrigentinit,  dizltM  dieitar,  Kqaam  ease  ittof  eogitan 
utrum  eiiet  SiouHs  uUlius,  laiine  aenrire,  an  popalo  R.  obtemperaro,  earn  idem  mooan«fiai 
te  domesUoA  enidelitatis,  eC  Doatns  manauetadinii  baberant.— Cicer.  Verr.  tI.  a.  78. 

*Appian,  p.88.  *Xbid. 
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d^molisli  ▼'hatever  was  still  remainmg  of  Carthsffe.^  Borne,'  though 
BUBtress  of  almost  the  whole  world,  could  not  beueve  herself  safe  as 
long  as  even  the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being :  so  true  it  is,  that 
inTeterate  hatred,  fomented  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  lasts  even 
beyond  the  time  when  all  cause  of  fear  is  remoTed;  and  does  not 
cease,  till  the  object  that  occasions  it  is  no  more.  Orders  were  given, 
in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  that  it  should  never  be  inhabited  again ; 
and  dreadful  imprecations  were  denounced  against  those  who,  contrary 
to  this  prohibition,  should  attempt  to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it,  especially 
those  called  Byrsa  and  Megara.  In  the  mean  time,  every  one  who 
desired  it,  was  permitted  to  see  Carthage ;  Scipio  being  well  pleased 
to  have  people  view  the  sad  ruins  of  a  city  which  luui  dared  to  con- 
tend with  Rome  for  empire.^  The  commissioners  decreed  further, 
that  those  cities,  which,  during  this  war,  had  joined  with  the  enemy, 
should  all  be  raaed,  and  their  territories  be  given  to  the  Boman  allies; 
they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citizens  of  Utica,  of  the  whole 
oottntay  lying  between  Carthage  and  Hippo.  All  the  rest  they  made 
tributary,  and  reduced  it  into  a  Boman  province,  «o  which  a  prsetor 
was  sent  annually/ 

All  matters  being  thus  settled,  Scipio  returned  to  Borne,  where  he 
made  his  entry  in  triumph.  So  magnificent  a  one  had  never  been  seen 
before  ;  the  whole  exhibiting  nothing  but  statues,  rare  invaluable  pic- 
tures, and  other  curiosities,  which  the  Carthagmians  had  for  many 
jears  been  collecting  in  other  countries ;  not  to  mention  the  money 
Cfuried  into  the  pubhc  treasury,  that  amounted  to  immense  sums.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  were  taken  to  hinder 
Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt,  in  less  than  thirty  years  after,  and 
even  in  Scipio's  lifetime,  one  of  the  Gracchi,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it  anew,  and  conducted  thithw  a 
colony,  consisting  of  six  thousand  citizens,  for  that  purpose.  The 
senate,  hearing  that  the  workmen  had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky 
omens,  at  the  time  they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  new  city,  would  have  suspended  the  attempt;  but  the 
tribune,  not  being  over  scrupulous  in  religious  matters,  carried  on  the 
work,  notwithstanding  all  these  bad  presages,  and  finished  it  in  a  few 
days.  This  was  the  first  Boman  colony  that  was  ever  sent  out  of 
Italy.* 

It  is  probable,  that  only  huts  were  built  there,  since  we  are  told, 
that  when  Marius'  retired  hither,  in  his  flight  to  Africa,  he  lived  in  a 

'  We  iii*y  gneM  at  the  dimeoaioni  of  this  funoni  oitj,  by  what  Fionas  bajb,  tii.  that  it 
was  seventeen  tlays  on  fire  before  it  could  be  all  consumed. — Quanta  urbs  delete  sit,  ut  de 
ceeteris  taceam,  Tel  igninm  mora  probari  potest ;  qnippe  per  eontinuos  decern  et  septem  dies 
Tix  potait  iAoeDdiiraii  eztiagui— Lib.  it.  o.  16. 

*  Neque  le  Rodi%  jam  terramm  orbe  euperator,  lecaram  eperaTit  fore,  si  nomeo  usqnam 
maneret  Carthaginis.  Adeo  odium  eertaminibus  urtjim,  ultra  metum  durat,  et  ne  in  viotis 
quidem  deponitur,  neque  ante  invisum  esse  desinit,  quam  esse  desiit. — Vel.  Paterc.  1.  L  e.  IS. 

*  Ut  ipse  locus  coram,  qui  earn  bae  nrbe  de  imperio  eertarunty  vestigia  oalamitatia  ostenda- 
retk — Cio.  Agrar.  ii.  n.  50. 

*  Appiaoy  p.  84.       *  VeL  Patero.  1.  L  o.  12.        •  Appiaa,  p.  85.    Plat  in  Vit  Graoch.  p.  S89. 
'  Marias  carsiim  in  Afrioam  direxit»  inopemqae  Titam  in  tugorio  rainamm  Oarthagiaien- 

riam  toleraTit :  cum  Marios  aspiciens  Carthaginem,  ilia  intaens  Mariaffl>  altar  altari  p«««Bt 
•aae  solaUo.— VeU  Patera.  L  U.  a.  19. 
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meau  aad  poor  condition  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  consoling  him* 
self  by  the  sight  of  so  astonishing  a  spectacle ;  himself  serving,  in 
some  measure,  as  a  consolation  to  that  ill-fated  city. 

Appian  relates,  that  Julius  CsBsar,  after  the  death  of  Pompey, 
having  crossed  into  Africa,  saw,  in  a  dream,  an  army  composed  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  soldiers,  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  called 
him ;  and  that,  struck  with  the  vision,  he  wrote  down,  in  his  pocket- 
book,  the  design  which  he  formed  on  this  occasion,  of  rebuilding  Car« 
thage  and  Corinth ;  but  that  having  been  murdered  soon  after  by  the 
conspirators,  Augustus  Csesar,  his  adopted  son,  who  found  this  memo- 
randum among  his  papers,  rebuilt  Carthage  near  the  spot  where  it 
formerly  stood,  in  order  that  the  imprecations  which  had  been  vented 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  against  those  who  should  presume  to 
rebuild  it,  might  not  fall  upon  them.^ 

I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this  story;'  but  we  read 
in  Strabo,  that  Carthage  and  Corinth  were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  by 
Caesar,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  God,  by  which  title,  a  little  be- 
fore, he  had  plainly  intended  Julius  Caesar ;  ^  and  Plutarch,*  in  the 
lifetime  of  that  emperor,  ascribes  expressly  to  him  the  establishment 
of  these  two  colonies ;  and  observes,  that  one  remarkable  circumstance 
in  these  two  cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  to- 

Sither,  they  likewise  were  rebuilt  and  repeopled  at  the  same  time, 
owever  this  be,  Strabo  afiSrms,  that  in  his  time,  Carthage  was  as 
populous  as  any  city  in  Africa :  and  it  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  Africa, 
under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It  existed  for  about  seven  hundred 
years  after  in  splendour,  but  at  last  was  so  completely  destroyed  bj 
the  Saracens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  that  neither 
its  name,  nor  the  least  vestige  of  it,  is  known  at  this  time  in  the 
country. 

A  DIGRESSION  ON  THE  MANNERS  AND   CHARACTER  OF  THE   SECOND 
SCIPIO  AFRICANUS. 

SciPio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  son  to  the  famous  Paulus 
^milius,  who  conquered  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon ;  and  con- 
sequently grandson  to  that  Paulus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanos, 
and  called  Scipio  ^milianus ;  the  names  of  the  two  families  being  so 
imited,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  adoption.  Our  Scipio  supported,  with 
equal  lustre,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  both  houses,  being  possessed 
of  all  the  exalted  qualities  of  the  sword  and  gown.^  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  life,  says  a  historian,  whether  with  regard  to  his  actions,  hi 
thoughts,  or  his  words,  was  conspicuous  for  its  great  beauty  and  regu- 
larity. He  distinguished  himself  particularly,  a  circumstance  seldom 
found  at  that  time  in  persons  of  the  milital^  profession,  by  his  exqui- 
site taste  for  polite  literature  and  9II  sciences,  as  well  as  by  the 
uncommon  regard  he  showed  to  learned  men.    It  is  universally  loiown 

•  Appian,  p.  89.  •Appian,  L  XTii.  p.  833.  ■  Ibid.  p.  83.  *Ibid.  p.  733. 

*  Scipio  ^milianns,  vir  avitis  P.  Africani  paternisqae  L.  Pauli  virtatibus  simillimas,  obdi- 
oni  belli  ao  togte  dotibus,  ingeniique  ao  studiorum  eminentissimaa  seeuli  sui,  qui  nibil  ia 
*fU  nm  Uudandum  aat  feoit,  ant  dixit,  aut  lensiU — VeL  Patero.  L  i.  o.  12. 
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that  he -was  reported  to  be  the  author  of  Terence's  comedies,  the  most 
polite  and  elegant  writings  of  which  the  Romans  could  boast.  We  are 
told  of  Scipio,*  that  no  man  could  blend  more  happily  repose  and 
action,  nor  employ  his  leisure  hours  with  greater  delicacy  an^l  taste: 
thus  was  he  divided  between  arms  and  books,  between  the  military 
labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  employment  of  the  cabinet:  in 
which  he  either  exercised  his  body  in  toils  of  war,  or  his  mind  in  the 
study  of  the  sciences.  By  this  he  showed,  that  nothing  does  greater 
honour  to  a  person  of  distinction,  of  whatever  quality  or  profession, 
than  the  adorning  his  soul  with  knowledge.  Cicero,  speaking  of 
Bcipio,  says,*  that  he  always  had  Xenophon's  works  in  his  hands, 
which  are  so  famous  for  the  solid  and  excellent  instructions  they  con- 
tain, both  in  regard  to  war  and  policy. 

He  owed  this  exquisite  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences  to 
the  excellent  education  which  Paulus  ^milius  bestowed  on  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  put  them  under  the  ablest  masters  in  every  art,  and 
did  not  spare  any  expense  on  that  occasion,  though  his  circumstances 
were  very  narrow ;  Paulus  iBmilius  himself  was  present  at  all  their 
lessons,  as  often  as  the  affairs  of  government  would  permit,  becoming, 
by  this  means,  their  chief  preceptor.^ 

The  strict  union  between  Polybius  and  Scipio  finished  the  exalted 
qualities,  which,  by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  disposition,  and 
the  excellency  of  his  educution,  were  already  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion.^ Polybius,  with  a  great  number  of  Achaians,  whose  fidelity  the 
Romans  suspected  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  was  detained  in  Rome, 
where  his  merit  soon  attracted  notice,  and  made  his  conversation  the 
desire  of  all  persons  of  the  highest  quality  in  that  city.  Scipio,  when 
scarcely  eighteen,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Polybius,  and  considered 
as  the  greatest  felicity  of  his  life,  the  opportunity  he  had  of  being  in- 
structed by  so  great  a  master,  whose  society  he  preferred  to  all  the 
vain  and  idle  amusements  which  are  generally  so  eagerly  pursued  by 
young  persons. 

The  first  care  of  Polybius  was  to  inspire  Scipio  with  an  aversion  for 
those  equally  dangerous  and  ignominious  pleasures,  to  which  the  Ro- 
man youth  were  so  strongly  addicted;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being 
already  depraved  and  corrupted,  by  the  luxury  and  licentiousness 
whicli  riches  and  new  conquest  had  introduced  into  Rome.  Scipio, 
daring  the  first  five  years  that  he  continued  in  so  excellent  a  school, 
made  the  great  improvement  in  it;  and,  despising  the  levity  and  wan- 
tonnessy  as  well  as  the  pernicious  examples  of  persons  of  the  same  age 
with  himself,  he  was  looked  upon,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  shining 
model  of  discretion  and  wisdom. 

Jb'rom  hence  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural  to  generosity,  to  a 
uobie  disregard  of  riches,  and  to  a  laudable  use  of  them ;  all  virtues  so 
rei^uibite  in  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  and  which  Scipio  carried  to  the 

*  Neque  enim  quisquam  hoo  Scipione  elegantius  inter  valla  negotioram  otio  dispu&xit;  sem- 
perque  aut  belli  aut  pacis  serviit  artibuii,  sviuper  inter  arma  ao  studia  versatuii,  aut  oorpua 
periouius,  aut  animuia  dlBciplinis  exorouit. — Vel.  Patere.  o.  13. 

'At'rioanus  sempor  SooratioumXenophontemin  manibua  habebat. — Tuso.  Quttst.  l.iLn.62. 

*  I'iut   in  Vita  ^mil.  Paul.  '  £xoerpL  e  Polyb.  p.  174—163. 
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moet  exalted  pitch,  as  appears  from  some  instances  of  thb  kind  related 
by  Polybius,  and  highly  worthy  oar  admiration. 

JEmilia,^  wife  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanas^  a.nd  mother  of  him  wbo 
had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned  here  by  Polibios,  had  heqaeathed, 
at  her  death,  a  great  estate  to  the  latter.  This  lady,  besides  the  ditr 
monds  and  jewels  which  were  worn  by  women  of  her  high  rank,  pos- 
sessed a  great  nnmber  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  need  in  sacri&es, 
together  with  several  splendid  equipages,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  slaves  of  both  sexes ;  the  whole  suited  to  the  august  house  into  which 
she  had  married.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  all  those  rich  pos- 
sessions to  Papira,  his  mother,  who,  having  been  divorced  a  considera- 
ble time  before  by  Paulas  ^milius,  and  not  being  in  oircnmsuoeesto 
support  the  dignity  of  her  birth,  lived  in  great  obscurity  and  never 
appeared  in  the  assemblies  or  public  ceremonies.  But  when  she  again 
frequented  them  with  a  magnifioent  train,  the  noble  generosity  of  Scipio 
did  him  great  honour,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who  exptr 
tiated  on  it  in  all  their  conversations,  and  in  a  city  whose  inhabitants, 
says  Polybius,  were  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  less  admired  on  another  occasion.  Ho  was  bound,  by 
a  condition  in  the  will,  to  pay  at  three  difiierent  times^  to  the  two 
daughters  of  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  half  their  portion, 
which  amounted  to  fifty  uousand  French  crowns.'  The  time  for  the 
jMtyment  of  the  first  sum  having  expired,  Scipio  put  all  the  money 
into  the  hands  of  a  banker.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  Scipio  Nasica, 
wbo  had  married  the  two  sisters,  imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a 
mistake,  went  to  him  and  observed,  tbtt  the  laws  allowed  him  three 
years  to  pay  the  sum,  and  at  three  different  times.  Young  Scipio 
answered,  that  he  knew  very  well  what  the  laws  directed  on  thb  occa^ 
sion ;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in  their  greatest  rigor  with 
strangers,  but  that  friends  and  relations  ought  to  treat  one  another 
with  a  more  generous  simplicity;  and  therefore  desired  them  to  receive 
the  whole  sum.  They  were  struck  with  such  admiration  at  the  gener- 
osity of  their  kinsman,  that  in  their  reuirn  home  they  reproached 
themselves  for  their  narrow  way  of  thinking,  at  a  time  when  they  made 
the  greatest  figure,  and  had  a  higher  regsurd  paid  to  them  tnan  any 
family  in  Eome.^  This  generous  action,  says  Polybius,  was  the  more 
admired,  because  no  person  in  Borne,  so  far  from  consenting  to  pay 
fifty  thousand  crowns  before  they  were  due,  would  pay  even  a  thou- 
saud  before  the  time  for  payment  had  elapsed. 

It  was  from  the  same  noble  spirit  that,  two  years  after,  PauloB 
^milius,  his  father  being  dead,  he  made  over  to  his  brother  f  abiafl, 
who  was  not  so  wealthy  as  himself,  the  part  of  their  father's  esiace 
which  was  Scipio's  due,  (amounting  to  above  three-score  thousaud 
crowns,/  that  there  migiit  not  be  so  great  a  disparity  between  his  fo^ 
tune  and  that  of  his  brother. 

This  f'abius  being  desirous  to  ^hibit  a  show  of  gladiators  after  his 
father's  decease,  in  Honour  of  his  memory,  as  was  tiie  custom  in  ih»( 
age,  and  not  being  able  to  defray  the  expenses  on  this  occasion,  wiuch 

'  She  WM  tha  gUter  of  Paulas  JBrnilias,  father  of  the  second  Scipio  Afrieaauib 
*  Or  $66,000.  "K«»yMM*W«r%ai»f«rfiiyoA»m<v.  *  Or  ^6.ba«. 
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amoiinted  to  a  verj  heavy  sam,  Scipio  made  him  a  present  of  fifteen 
thousand  crowns,^  in  order  to  defray  at  least  half  the  charges  of  iU 

The  splendid  presents  which  Scipio  had  made  his  mother  Papiria 
reverted  to  him  by  law,  as  well  as  equity,  after  her  demise ;  and  his 
sisters,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  had  not  the  least  claim 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  Scipio  thourht  it  would  have  been  dishonoura- 
ble in  him,  had  he  taken  them  back  again.  He  theref<»*e  made  over 
to  his  sisters  whatever  he  had  presented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  by  this  fresh  proof  of  his  glorious  dis- 
regard of  wealth,  and  the  tender  friendship  he  had  for  his  family,  ao* 
quired  the  applause  of  the  whole  city. 

These  di£ferent  benefactions,  which  amounted  together  to  a  prodigious 
sum,  seem  to  have  received  a  brighter  lustre  from  the  age  at  which  he 
bestowed  them,  he  being  then  very  young ;  and  still  more,  from  the 
ctrcumstanoes  of  the  time  when  they  were  presented,  as  well  as  the 
kind  and  obliging  behaviour  he  assumed  on  those  occasions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  given  are  so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
this  age,  that  there  might  be  reason  to  fear  the  reader  would  consider 
them  merely  as  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  a  historian,  who  was  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  his  hero,  if  it  was  not  well  known  that  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  Polybius,  by  whom  they  are  related,  is  a  sincere 
love  of  truth,  and  an  utter  aversion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In 
the  very  passage  whence  this  relation  is  extracted,  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  little  guarded,  where  he  expatiates  on  the 
virtuous  actions  and  rare  qualities  of  Scipio ;  and  he  observes,  that  as 
his  writings  were  to  be  perused  by  the  Romans,  who  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  this  great  man's  life,  he 
would  certainly  be  animadverted  upon  by  them,  should  he  venture  to 
advance  any  falsehood;  an  affront,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  an 
author,  who  has  the  least  regard  for  his  reputation,  would  expose  him- 
self, especially  if  no  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  him  from  it. 

We  ha^e  iJ^eady  observed,  that  Scipio  had  never  gone  into  the  fash- 
ionable debaucheries  and  excesses  to  which  the  young  people  at  Rome 
so  wantonly  abandoned  themselves.  But  he  was  si:dBciently  compen- 
sated for  this  self-denial  of  all  destructive  pleasures,  by  the  vigorous 
health  he  eigoyed  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  taste 
pleasures  of  a  much  purer  and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the 
great  actions  that  reflected  so  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  favourite  exercise,  contributed  also  very  much 
to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  enable  him  to  endure  the  hardest 
toib.  Macedonia,  whither  he  followed  his  father,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tttoi^  of  indulging,  to  the  utmost  of  his  desire,  his  passion  in  this 
respect ;  for  the  chase,  which  was  the  usual  diversion  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchs,  having  been  laid  aside  for  years  on  account  of  the 
wars,  Scipio  found  there  an  incredible  quantity  of  game  of  every  kind. 
Paulus  ^milius,  studious  of  procuring  his  son  virtuous  pleasures  of 
every  kind,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  those  which  reason  pro- 
hibits, gave  him  full  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  his  favourite  sport, 

'  Or  $16,600. 
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during  all  the  time  that  the  Roman  forces  continued  in  that  country^ 
after  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  illustrious  youth 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  an  exercise  which  so  well  suited  his  age 
and  inclination ;  and  was  as  successful  in  this  innocent  war  against  the 
beasts  of  Macedonia,  as  his  father'  had  been  in  that  which  he  had  car- 
ried on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Scipio's  return  from  Macedon  that  he  met  with  Polybim 
in  Rome,  and  contracted  the  strict  friendship  nvith  him,  which  wss 
afterwards  so  beneficial  to  our  young  Roman,  and  did  him  almost  u 
much  honour  in  after  ages  as  all  his  conquests.  We  find  by  history, 
thit  Polybius  lived  with  the  two  brothers.  One  day,  when  he  and 
Scipio  were  alone,  the  latter  opened  himself  freely  to  him,  and  com- 
plained, but  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  that  he,  in  their 
conversations  at  table,  always  directed  himself  to  his  brother  Fabius, 
and  never  to  him.  "I  am  sensible,''  says  he,  "that  this  indifference 
arises  from  your  supposing,  with  all  our  citizens,  that  I  am  a  heedless 
young  man,  and  wholly  averse  to  the  taste  which  now  prevails  in 
Rome,  because  I  do  not  plead  at  the  bar,  nor  study  the  graces  of 
elocution.  But  how  should  I  do  this  ?  I  am  constantly  told  that  the 
Romans  expect  a  general,  and  not  an  orator,  from  the  house  of  the 
Scipios.  I  will  confess  to  you,  pardon  the  sincerity  with  which  I 
reveal  my  thoughts,  that  your  coldness  and  indifference  grieve  me 
exceedingly."  Polybius,  surprised  at  these  unexpected  words,  made 
Scipio  the  kindest  answer,  and  assured  the  illustrious  youth,  that 
though  he  always  directed  himself  to  his  brother,  yet  this  was  not  out 
of  disrespect  to  him,  but  only  because  Fabius  was  the  eldest ;  not  to 
mention,  continued  Polybius,  that,  knowing  you  possessed  but  one  soul^ 
I  conceived  that  I  addressed  both,  when  I  spoke  to  either  of  you.  He 
then  assured  Scipio,  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  command ;  that,  with 
regard  to  the  sciences,  for  which  he  discovered  the  happiest  genius,  he 
would  have  opportunities  sufficient  to  improve  himself  in  them,  from 
the  great  number  of  learned  Grecians  who  resorted  daily  to  Rome; 
but  that,  as  to  the  art  of  war,  which  was  properly  his  profession  and 
favourite  study,  he,  Polybius,  might  be  of  some  little  service  to  him. 
He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  than  Scipio,  grasping  his  hand 
in  a  kind  of  rapture;  "Oh!  when/*  says  he,  "shall  I  see  the  happy 
day,  when,  disengaged  from  all  other  avocations,  and  living  with  me, 
you  will  be  so  much  my  friend  as  to  improve  my  understanding,  and 
regulate  my  affections  ?  It  is  then  I  shall  think  myself  worthy  of  my 
illustrious  ancestors."     From  that  time  Polybius,  overjoyed  to  see  so 

Jroung  a  man  breathe  such  noble  sentiments,  devoted  himself  particu- 
arly  to  our  Scipio,  who  for  ever  after  paid  him  as  much  reverence  ba 
if  he  had  been  his  father. 

Scipio,  however,  did  not  only  esteem  Polybius  as  an  excellent  his- 
torian, but  valued  him  much  more,  and  reaped  much  greater  advan- 
tages from  him,  by  his  being  so  able  a  warrior,  and  so  profound  a 
politician.  Accordingly,  he  consulted  him  on  every  occasion,  auJ 
always  took  his  advice,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  arinr : 
concerting  in  private  with  Polybius,  all  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, all  the  movements  of  his  forces,  all  enterprises  against  th^ 
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enemy,  and  the  several  measures  proper  for  rendering  them  suo- 
cessfol. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our  illustrious  Roman 
did  not  perform  any  great  or  good  action,  but  when  he  was  advised  to 
it  by  Pol jbius ;  nor  even  commit  an  error,  except  when  he  acted  with- 
out consulting  himJ       ^ 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  reader  will  excuse  this  long  digression, 
which  may  be  thought  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  I  am  not  writing  the 
Roman  history.  However,  it  appeared  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the 
general  design  I  propose  to  myself  in  this  work,  viz.,  the  cultivating 
and  improving  the  minds  of  youth,  that  I  could  not  forbear  introducing 
it  here,  though  I  was  sensible  this  is  not  altogether  its  proper  place. 
And  indeed  these  examples  show  how  important  it  is  that  young  people 
should  receive  a  liberal  and  virtuous  education,  and  the  great  benefit 
they  derive  from  associating  and  corresponding  early  with  persons  of 
merit ;  for  these  were  the  foundations  whereon  were  built  the  fame 
and  glory  which  have  rendered  Scipio  immortal.  But  above  all,  how 
noble  an  example  for  our  age,  in  which  the  most  inconsiderable 
and  even  trifling  concerns  often  create  feuds  and  animosities  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  is  the  generous 
disinterestedness  of  Scipio,  who,  whenever  he  had  an  ^opportunity 
of  serving  his  relations,  took  a  delight  in  bestowing  the  largest  sums 
on  them !  This  excellent  passage  of  Polybius  had  escaped  me,  by  its 
not  being  inserted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  belongs  indeed 
naturally  to  the  book  where,  treating  of  the  taste  with  regard  to  solid 
glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt  in  which  the  ancients  held  riches, 
and  the  excellent  use  they  made  of  them.  I  therefore  thought  myself 
indispensably  obliged  to  restore,  on  this  occasion,  to  young  students, 
what  I  afterwards  could  not  but  blame  myself  for  omitting. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   FAMILY  AND   POSTERITY   OF   MASINISSA. 

I  PROMISED,  after  finishing  what  related  to  the  republic  of  Carthage, 
to  return  to  the  family  and  posterity  of  Masinissa.  This  piece  of 
history  forms  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Africa,  and  therefore  is 
not  quite  foreign  to  my  subject. 

From  Masinissa's  having  declared  for  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Scipio,  he  had  alwavs  adhered  to  that  honourable  alliance, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  zeal  and  fidelity.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  under  whose  stand- 
ards the  younger  Scipio  then  fought,  to  desire  that  Roman  might  be 
sent  to  him ;  adding,  that  he  should  die  with  satisfaction,  if  he  could 
but  expire  in  his  arms,  after  having  made  him  executor  to  his  will. 
But,  believing  that  he  should  be  dead  before  it  could  be  possible  for 
him  to  receive  this  consolation,  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows :  "  I  know  no  nation  but  the  Romans,  ani 
among  this  nation,  no  family  but  that  of  Scipio.  I  now,  in  my 
expiring  moments,  empower  Scipio  -Slmilianus  to  dispose,  in  an  abso- 
lute manner,  of  all  my  possessions,  and  to  divide  my  kingdom  among 
my  childn^n.     I  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may  decree,  shall  be 

*  Pauaao.  in  Arcad.  1.  Till.  p.  606. 
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executed  as  punctually  as  if  I  myself  had  appointed  it  by  my  will." 
After  these  words«  he  breathed  his  last,  being  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age.' 

This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  strange  reverses  of  for- 
tune, having  been  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  obliged  to  fly  from 
province  to  province,  and  a  thousand  times  in  danger  of  his  life.' 
being  supported,  says  the  historian,  by  the  divine  protection,  he  was 
afterwards  favoured,  till  his  death,  with  a  perpetual  series  of  pros- 
perity, unruffled  by  any  unfortunate  accident ;  for  he  not  only  recov- 
ered his  own  kingdom,  but  added  to  it  that  of  Syphaz  his  enemy ; 
and  extending  his  kingdom  from  Mauritania  as  far  as  Cyrene,  he 
became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  all  Africa.  He  was  blessed,  tiU 
he  left  the  world,  with  the  greatest  health  and  vigour,  which  was 
doubtless  owing  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  toils  he  perpetu- 
ally sustained.  Though  ninety  years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the 
exercises  used  by  young  men,'  and  always  rode  without  a  saddle; 
and  Polybius  observes,  a  circumstance  preserved  by  Plutarch,*  that  a 
day  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  Masinissa  was  seen, 
sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  eating  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

He  left  fifty-four  sons,  of  whom  three  only  were  legitimate,  vis. 
Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal.  Scipio  divided  the  kingdom  be- 
tween these  three,  and  gave  considerable  possessions  to  the  rest ;  but 
the  two  last  dying  soon  after,  Micipsa  became  sole  possessor  of  these 
extensive  dominions.  He  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
whom  he  educated  in  his  palace  with  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  Mastan- 
abal's  son,  of  whom  he  took  as  much  care  as  he  did  of  his  own 
children.^  This  last-mentioned  prince  possessed  several  eminent  qual- 
ities, which  gained  him  universal  esteem.  Jugurtha,  who  was  finely 
shaped,  and  very  handsome,  of  the  most  delicate  wit  and  the  most 
solid  judgment,  did  not  devote  himself,  as  young  men  commonly  do, 
to  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  He  used  to  exercise  himself  with 
persons  of  his  age,  in  runniog,  riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin ;  and 
though  he  surpassed  all  his  companions,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  loved  him.  The  chase  was  his  only  delight,  but  it  was  that  of 
lions  and  other  savage  beasts.  To  finish  his  character,  he  es^celled  in 
all  things,  and  spoke  very  little  of  himself;  plurimum faeercj  et  minr 
imum  ipse  de  9e  loquu^ 

So  conspicuous  an  assembli^e  of  fine  talents  and  perfections,  began 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  He  was  himself  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  his  children  very  voung.  He  knew  the  prodigious  lengths 
which  ambition  is  capable  oi  going,  when  a  crown  is  in  view;  and  that 
a  man,  with  talents  much  inferior  to  those  of  Jusurtha,  might  be  daz- 
zled by  so  resplendent  a  temptation,  especially  when  united  with  such 

*  A.  M.  8857.    A.  Rome,  601.    App.  p.  65.    Val.  Max.  1.  z.  c  2.  •  AppUn,  p.  65. 

*  Cicero  introduces  Cato,  speaking  as  follows  of  Masinissa's  vlgoroai  coDstitutioo :  Arbitrar 
te  andire,  Scipio,  hospes  tuns  Masinissa  qaae  fhciat  hodie  nonaginta  annos  natas ;  can  ia- 
gressos  iter  pedibas  sit,  in  eqnam  omnio  non  ascendere ;  com  eqno,  ez  equo  non  defendcK ; 
DvUo  imbre,  nallo  frigore  addad,  nt  capite  operto  sit  |  soinmam  esse  in  eo  oorporia  ricoitataa. 
Itaqne  ezequi  omnia  regis  offieia  et  mnnera. — De  Seneetate. 

*  An  seni  gerenda  sit  Resp.  p.  701. 

▲U  this  history  of  Jogurtha  ia  extracted  from  Salluit.      *  Applaiii  VaL  Max.  L  t.  «.  2. 
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favourable  circumstances.^  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  a  competi- 
tor BO  dangerous  with  regard  to  his  children,  he  gave  Jugurtha  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  he  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bomans, 
who,  at  that  time,  were  besieging  Numantia,  under  the  conduct  of 
Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha  was  actuated  by  the  most  heroic  bravery, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  probably  would  rush  upon  danger,  and 
lose  his  life.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  This  younff  prince  joined  to 
an  undaunted  courage,  the  utmost  calmness  of  mmd;  preserving  a 
just  medium  between  a  timorous  foresight  and  an  impetuous  rashness, 
a  circumstance  very  rarely  found  in  persons  of  his  age.^  In  this 
campaign,  he  won  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  whole  army. 
Scipio  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle  with  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
the  most  advantageous  testimonials  of  his  conduct,  after  having  given 
him  very  prudent  advice  with  regard  to  it ;  for,  knowing  mankind  so 
well,  he  in  all  probability  had  discovered  certain  sparks  of  ambition  in 
that  prince,  which  he  feared  one  day  would  break  out  into  a  flame. 

Micipsa,  pleased  with  the  great  character  that  was  sent  him  of  his 
nephew,  changed  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  win  his  affection  by  kindness.  Accordingly  he  adopted  him ;  and, 
b^  his  will,  made  him  joint-heir  with  his  two  sons.  Finding  afterwards 
his  end  approaching,  he  sent  for  all  three,  and  bid  them  draw  near  his 
bed,  where,  in  presence  of  his  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in  mind 
how  good  he  had  been  to  him,  conjuring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  gods, 
to  defend  and  protect  his  children  on  all  occasions ;  who,  being  before 
related  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  become  his  brethren,  by 
his  (Micipsa's)  bounty.  He  told  him,  that  neither  arms  nor  treasure 
constitute  the  strong^  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  who  are  not  won  by 
arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  services  and  inviolable  fidelity.^  Now 
where,  says  he,  can  we  find  better  friends  than  our  brothers  ?  And 
how  can  that  man,  who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  relations,  repose  any 
confidence  in,  or  depend  on  strangers  7  He  exhorted  his  sons  to  pay 
the  highest  reverence  to  Jugurtha ;  and  to  have  no  contention  with 
him,  but  in  their  endeavours  to  equal,  and,  if  possible,  surpass  his 
exalted  merit.  He  concluded  with  entreating  them  to  observe  for  ever 
an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Romans;  and  to  consider  them  as 
their  benefactors,  their  patrons,  and  masters.  A  few  days  after  this 
Micipsa  expired.* 

Bat  Jugurtha  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  began  by  ridding  him- 
self of  Hiempsal,  who  had  expressed  himself  to  him  with  great  free* 
dom,  by  instigating  his  murder.^  This  bloody  action  proved  but  too 
evidently  to  Adherbal,  what  he  himself  might  naturally  fear.     Numi- 

*■  Terrebat  cum  natura  mortalium  avida  imperii,  et  praoept  ad  •xplendam  animi  oapidineat 
prseterea  opportunitaa  Bxxtd  liberoramque  SBtatifly  quea  etiam  medioores  yiroi  ape  prasdaB 
tnmsvenoB  agiL — Sallust. 

*Ao  sane,  qnod  diffloillimam  imprimiB  est,  et  pnelio  fltronnns  eraC*  et  bonui  consilio; 
quomm  alfcerum  ex  proridentia  Umorem,  alterum  ex  aadaoia  tementatem  adferre  plernmque 
solet. 

*Noii  exereitna,  neqae  theaaari,  praeaidia  regni  aunt,  rearam  amici;  qnos  neqae  armi« 
eogere,  nequeaaro  parere  qn^aaj  officio  et  fide  pariuntur.  Quia  antem  amioior  qiiam  frater 
fratri  ?  aut  quern  alieoain  fldem  iDvenia  ai  taia  lioatia  ftieris  7 

«  A.  H.  3887.    A.  Rome,  68L  •A.  M.  8888,    A.  Rome,  882. 
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dia  was  now  divided,  and  sided  severally  inth  the  two  brothers. 
Mighty  armies  were  raised  by  each  party.  Adherbal,  after  losing  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fortresses,  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  forced  to 
make  Rome  his  asylum.  This,  however,  gave  Jagurtha  no  very  great 
uneasiness,  as  he  knew  that  money  was  all-powerful  in  that  city.  He 
therefore  sent  deputies  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to  bribe  the  chief 
senators.  In  the  first  audience  to  which  they  were  introduced,  Adher- 
bal represented  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  the 
injustice  and  barbarity  of  Jugurtha,  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  fortresses ;  but  the  circumstance  on  which  he 
laid  the  greatest  stress  was,  the  commands  of  his  dying  father,  viz. : 
to  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  Romans;  declaring,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  this  people  would  be  a  stronger  support  both  to  himself  and 
his  kingdom,  than  all  the  troops  and  treasures  in  the  universe.  His 
speech  was  of  great  length,  and  extremely  pathetic.  Jugurtha's 
deputies  made  only  the  following  answer:  that  Hiempsal  had  been 
killed  by  the  Numidians,  on  account  of  his  great  cruelty ;  that  Adher- 
bal was  the  aggressor,  and  yet,  after  having  been  vanquished,  was 
come  to  make  complaints,  because  he  had  not  committed  aU  the 
excesses  he  desired;  that  their  sovereign  entreated  the  senate  to  judge 
of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  Africa,  from  what  he  had  shown  at 
Numantia;  and  to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  his  actions,  than  on  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies.  But  these  ambassadors  had  secretly  em- 
ploved  an  eloquence,  much  more  prevalent  than  that  of  words,  which 
had  not  proved  ineffectual.  The  whole  assembly  was  for  Jugurtha.,  s 
few  senators  excepted,  who  were  not  so  void  of  honour  as  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  money.  The  senate  came  to  this  resolution,  that  oommis- 
sioners  should  be  sent  from  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally 
ipon  the  spot  between  the  two  brothers.  The  reader  will  naturaDy 
suppose  that  Jugurtha  was  not  sparing  of  his  treasure  on  this  occa* 
sion ;  the  division  was  made  to  his  Mvantage,  and  yet  a  specious 
appearance  of  equity  was  preserved. 

This  first  success  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  courage  and  assurance. 
He  accordingly  attacked  his  brother  by  open  force;  and  while  the 
latter  lost  his  time  in  sending  deputations  to  the  Romans,  he  stormed 
several  fortresses,  carried  on  his  conquests,  and,  after  defeating  Adher- 
bal, besieged  him  in  Cirtha,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  During  this 
interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome  with  orders,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  and  people,  to  the  two  kings,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
cease  all  hostilities.  Jugurtha,  after  protesting  that  he  would  obey, 
with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  submission,  the  commands  of 
the  Roman  people,  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  their  intention 
to  hinder  him  from  defending  his  own  life  against  the  treacherous 
snares  which  his  brother  had  laid  for  it.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  he  would  send  ambassadors  forthwith  to  Rome,  to  inform  the 
senate  of  his  conduct.  By  this  evasive  answer  he  eluded  their  orders, 
and  would  not  even  permit  the  deputies  to  wait  on  Adherbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  so  closely  blocked  up  in  his  capital,  he  yet 
found  means  to  send  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans against  his  brother,  who  had  besieged  him  five   months,  and 
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intended  to  take  away  his  life.^  Some  senators  were  ot  opinion  that 
war  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately  against  Jugurtha ;  but  still 
his  influence  prevailed,  and  the  Romans  only  ordered  an  embassy  to 
be  sent,  composed  of  senators  of  the  highest  distinction,  among  whom 
was  iEmilius  Scaurus,  a  factious  man,  who  had  a  great  influence  over 
the  nobility,  and  concealed  the  blackest  vices  under  the  specious 
appearance  of  virtue.  Jugurtha  was  terrified  at  first ;  but  he  again 
found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their  demands,  and  accordingly  sent 
them  back  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Upon  this,  Adherbal, 
who  had  lost  all  hopes,  surrendered,  upon  condition  of  having  his  life 
spared ;  nevertheless,  he  was  immediately  murdered,  with  a  great 
number  of  Numidians. 

Although  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  at  Rome  were  struck  with 
horror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha's  money  again  obtained  him  defenders 
in  the  senate.  But  G.  Memmius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  an  active 
man  who  hated  the  nobility,  prevailed  upon  the  former  not  to  suffer  so 
horrid  a  crime  to  go  unpunished ;  and  accordingly  war  being  proclaimed 
against  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Bestia,  the  consul,  was  appointed  to  carry 
it  on.  He  was  endued  with  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, and  rendered  useless  by  his  avarice.^  Scaurus  set  out  with 
him.  They  at  first  took  several  towns  ;  but  Jugurtha's  bribes  checked 
the  progress  of  these  conquests ;  and  Scaurus  ^  himself,  who,  till  now, 
had  expressed  the  strongest  animosity  against  this  prince,  could  not 
resist  so  powerful  an  attack.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ;  Ju- 
gurtha feigned  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  some 
horses,  with  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  were  delivered  to  the 
quaestor.* 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general  at  Rome  displayed 
itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  Memmius,  the  tribune,  fired  them  by 
his  speeches.  He  caused  Cassius,  who  was  praetor,  to  be  appointed  to 
attend  Jugurtha,  and  to  engage  him  to  come  to  Rome,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Romans,  in  order  that  an  inquiry  might  be  made  in 
his  presence  who  those  persons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accord- 
ingly, Jugurtha  was  forced  to  come  to  Rome.  The  sight  of  him  raised 
the  anger  of  the  people  still  higher,  but  a  tribune  having  been  bribed, 
he  prolonged  the  session,  and  at  last  dissolved  it.  A  Numidian  prince, 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  called  Massiva,  being  at  that  time  in  the  city, 
was  advised  to  solicit  for  Jugurtha's  kingdom ;  which  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  latter,  he  got  him  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  Rome. 
However,  the  murderer  was  seized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  Jugurtha  was  commanded  to  depart  from  Italy.  Upon 
leaving  the  city,  he  turned  his  eyes  several  times  towards  it,  and  said, 

'  fie  chose  two  of  the  nimblest  of  those  who  had  followed  him  into  Cirtha ;  who,  induced 
hy  the  great  rewards  be  promised  them,  and  pitying  his  unhappy  circumstances,  undertook 
to  pass  through  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  night,  to  the  neighboring  shore,  and  from  thence  to 
Rome. — Ex  iis  qui  una  Cirtham  profugerant,  dnos  maxime  impigros  delegit :  eos  multa  poUi- 
eendo,  mc  miserando  casnm  suura,  confirmat  uti  per  hostlum  munttiones  noctu  ad  proximun 
msbre,  dein  Roman  pergerent — Sallust. 

*  Mnltae  boDisque  artes  animi  et  corporis  erant,  quas  omnes  araritia  prsepediebal. 

*  Slagnitttdine  peeuniss  a  bono  bonestoque  in  prayum  abitraotos  est 

*  A.  M.  3804.    A.  Rome,  683.    Ant.  J.  C.  110. 
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"  Rome  wants  only  a  purchaser ;  and  were  one  to  be  found,  it  were 
inevitably  ruined."  ^ 

The  war  now  recommenced.  At  first  the  indolence,  or  perhaps  con- 
nivance, of  Albinus  the  consul,  caused  it  to  progress  very  slowly ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  public  assembhes,^ 
the  Roman  army,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  brother  Aulus,  having 
marched  into  a  defile  from  whence  there  was  no  getting  out,  surren- 
dered ignominiously  to  the  enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  submit 
to  the  ceremony  of  passing  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  engage  to 
leave  Numidia  in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  shameful  a  peace,  con- 
cluded without  the  authority  of  the  people,  was  considered  in  a  most 
odious  light  at  Rome.  They  could  not  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  being  successful  in  this  war,  till  the  conduct  of  it  waa  given  to 
L.  Metellus  the  consul.  To  all  the  other  virtues  which  constitute  the 
great  captain,  he  added  a  perfect  disregard  of  wealth ;  a  quality  most 
essentially  requisite  against  such  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto 
had  always  been  victorious,  rather  by  money,  than  by  the  sword.^  But 
the  African  monarch  found  Metellus  as  inaccessible  in  this  as  in  all 
other  respects.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  venture  his  life,  and  exert 
his  utmost  bravery,  through  the  deficiency  of  an  expedient  which  now 
began  to  fail  him.  He  accordingly  signalized  himself  in  a  surprising 
manner ;  and  showed  in  this  campaign,  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention  of  an  illustrious  general,  to  whom 
despair  adds  new  vigour^  and  suggests  new  views :  he  was,  however, 
unsuccessful,  because  opposed  by  a  consul  who  did  not  suiTer  the  most 
inconsiderable  error  to  escape  him,  nor  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

Jugurtha's  great  concern  was,  how  to  secure  himself  from  traitors. 
From  the  time  he  had  been  told  that  Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence,  had  a  design  upon  his  life,  he  enjoyed  no  peaoe^ 
He  did  not  believe  himself  safe  any  where :  but  all  things,  by  day,  as 
well  as  night,  the  citizen  as  well  as  foreigner,  were  suspected  by  him ; 
and  the  blackest  terrors  sat  for  ever  brooding  over  his  mind.  He  never 
got  any  sleep,  except  by  stealth ;  and  often  changed  his  bed,  in  a  man- 
ner unbecoming  his  rank.  Starting  sometimes-  from  his  slumbers,  he 
would  snatch  his  sword,  and  break  into  loud  cries ;  so  strongly  was  he 
haunted  by  fear,  and  so  strangely  did  he  act  the  madman. 

Marius  was  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  His  boundless  ambition  induced 
him  to  endeavour  secretly  to  lessen  this  general's  character,  in  the 
minds  of  his  soldiers ;  and  becoming  soon  his  professed  enemy  and 
slanderer,  he  at  last,  by  the  most  grovelling  and  perfidious  arts,  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  supplant  Metellus,  and  get  himself  nominated  in  his  place, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha*  With  whatever  strength  of  mind 
Metellus  might  be  endued  on  other  occasions,  he  was  totally  dejected 
by  this  unforeseen  blow,  which  even  forced  tears  from  his  eyes,  and 

*■  Postquam  Roma  egresBus  est,  fertur  s»pe  taoitus  eo  respicicns,  postremo  dlxisse,  Urbea 
Tenalem  et  mature  perituram,  si  emptorem  inveneriL  '  For  electing  magistnites. — SaL 

*  In  Namidian  proficiscitur,  magna  epe  civium,  cum  propter  artes  bonas,  tx  b  mtzinra  ^ao^ 
adTerram  divitiaa  invicCum  animum  gervbau 
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SQcb  expreseiins  as  were  altogether  unworthy  so  great  a  mA*i^  There 
was  something  very  dark  and  vile  in  this  procedure  of  Marius ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  displays  ambition  in  its  native  and  genuine  colours,  and 
shows  that  it  extinguishes,  in  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  it,  all 
sense  of  honour  and  integrity.  Metellus  avoided  a  man  whose  sight 
he  could  not  bear,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  received  there  with  uni- 
versal acclamations.  A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  and  the  surname  of 
Numidicus  conferred  upon  him.' 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  suspend,  till  I  came  to  (he  Roman 
history,  an  account  of  the  events  that  happened  in  Africa  under  Me- 
tellus and  Marius,  all  which  are  very  circumstantially  described  by  Sal- 
lust,  in  his  admirable  history  of  Jugurtha.  I  therefore  hasten  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  distressed  in  his  affairs,  had  recourse  to  Boc- 
chus  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This  coun- 
try extends  from  Numidia,  as  far  as  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, opposite  to  Spain.'  The  Roman  name  was  scarcely  known 
in  it,  and  the  people  as  little  known  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  insinu- 
ated to  his  father-in-law,  that  should  he  suffer  Numidia  to  be  con- 
quered, his  kingdom  would  doubtless  be  involved  in  its  ruin,  especially, 
as  the  Romans,  who  were  sworn  enemies  to  monarchy,  seemed  to  have 
vowed  the  destruction  of  all  the  thrones  In  the  universe.  He  therefore 
prevailed  upon  Bocchus  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him ;  and  accord- 
ingly received,  on  different  occasions,  very  considerable  succours  from 
the  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  strengthened  on  either  side  by  no  other 
tie  than  that  of  interest,  had  never  been  close,  and  a  late  defeat  which 
Jugurtha  met  with,  broke  at  once  all  the  bands  of  it.  Bocchus  now 
meditated  the  dark  design  of  delivering  up  his  son-in-law  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  this  purpose  he  had  desired  Marius  to  send  him  a  trusty 
person.  Sylla,  who  was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  served 
under  him  as  quaestor,  was  thought  every  way  qualified  for  this  nego- 
tiation. He  was  not  afraid  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barian king ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  his  court.  Being  arrived, 
Bocchus,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  did  not  pride  himself  in 
sincerity,  and  was  for  ever  projecting  new  designs,  debated  within  him- 
self, whether  it  would  not  be  his  interest  to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugur- 
tha. He  was  a  long  time  fluctuating  with  uncertainty,  and  between 
contrary  opinions :  and  the  sudden  changes  which  displayed  themselves 
in  his  countenance,  in  his  air,  and  his  whole  person,  showed  evidently 
how  strong  his  mind  was  affected.  At  length  returning  to  his  first 
design,  he  made  his  terms  with  Sylla,  and  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into 
his  hands,  who  was  sent  immediately  to  Marius. 

Sylla,  says  Plutarch,^  acted  on  this  occasion  like  a  young  man  fired 
with  a  strong  thirst  of  glory,  the  sweets  of  which  he  had  just  begun  to 

*  Qnibna  rebns  eupn  bonum  atqne  honestum  percnisusy  neque  lacrymas  tonere  neque  mo- 
derari  lioguam:  vir  egregius  in  aliis  artibus,  nimis  molliter  sgritudinem  pari. 

*  A.  M.  3898.    A.  Rome,  642.  *  Now  comprehending  Fes,  Morocco,  Ao. 
•Oia  viot  ^iX&nfiof  ifr«  S6^riS  ysytvitivof,  o1>K  1ii¥fyKt  fitr^iuf  ri  cvrv;|(q^a«— Plat  Precep.  Reip. 

eerend.  p.  806. 
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taste.  Instead  of  ascribing  to  the  general  under  wbom  he  foaght  all 
the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty  required,  and  which  ought  to  be 
an  inviolable  maxim,  he  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  himself, 
and  had  a  ring  made,  which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  repre- 
sented receiving  Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus ;  and  this  ring 
he  used  ever  after  as  his  signet.  But  Marius  was  so  highly  exaspe- 
rated at  this  kind  of  insult,  that  he  could  never  forgive  him;  a 
circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  the  implacable  hatred  between  these 
two  Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  out  with  so  much  fury,  and  cost 
the  republic  so  much  blood.* 

Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  to  the 
Romans,  as  they  could  scarce  believe  they  saw,  when  it  passed  before 
their  eyes ;  I  mean,  Jugurtha  in  chains ;  that  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
during  whose  life  they  could  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  war ;  so  well  was  his  courage  sus- 
tained by  stratagem  and  artifice,  and  his  genius  so  fruitful  in  finding 
new  expedients,  even  when  his  affairs  were  most  desperate.^  We  are 
told,  that  Jugurtha  ran  distracted,  as  he  proceeded  in  the  triumph ; 
that  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
that  the  lictors  were  so  eager  to  seize  his  robe,  that  they  rent  it  in  sev- 
eral pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears,  to  get  the  rich  jewels 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this  condition,  he  was  cast,  quite 
naked,  and  in  the  utmost  terrors,  into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  spent 
six  days  in  struggling  with  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death,  retaining  a 
strong  desire  oi  life  to  his  last  gasp:  an  end,  continues  Plutarch, 
worthy  of  his  wicked  deeds ;  Jugurtha  having  been  always  of  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  crimes  might  be  committed  to  satiate  his  ambition, 
ingratitude,  perfidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  so  much  honour  on  polite  liter- 
ature and  the  sciences,  that  I  could  not  without  impropriety  omit  him 
In  the  history  of  Masinissa,  to  whom  his  father,  who  also  was  named 
Juba,  was  great-grandson,  and  grandson  of  Gulussa.  The  elder  Juba 
signalized  himself  in  the  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  by  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  latter  hero.  He  slew  him- 
self after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which  his  forces,  and  those  of 
Scipio,  were  entirely  defeated.  Juba,  his  son,  then  a  child,  was  dehv- 
ered  up  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  his  triumph.  It  appears  from  history,  that  a  noble  education 
was  bestowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome,  where  he  imbibed  such  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  as  afterwards  enabled  him  to  rival  the  most  learned 
Grecians.  He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went  to  take  possession^ 
of  his  father's  dominions.  Augustus  restored  them  to  him,  when,  by 
the  death  of  Marc  Antony,  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  abso- 
lutely at  his  disposal.^  Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  his  government,  gained 
the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects :  who,  out  or  a  grateful  sense  of  thf 
felicity  they  had  enjoyed  during  his  reign,  ranked  him  in  the  numb<rr 
of  their  gods.     Pausanias  speaks  of  a  statue  whieh  the  Athenians 

'  Plut.  in  Vit.  Marii.  *  A.  M.  8901.    A.  Rome,  645.    Ant.  J.  C.  103.~Pkat  nU. 

A.  M.  3974.    A.  Rome  719.    Ant  J.  C.  SO. 
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erected  to  his  honour.  It  was  indeed  just,  that  a  city,  which  had 
been  consecrated  in  all  ages  to  the  muses,  should  give  public  testimo- 
nies of  its  esteem  for  a  king  who  made  so  bright  a  figure  among  the 
learned.  ■  Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  this  prince,  of  which  only 
the  fragments  are  now  extant.^  He  had  written  the  history  of  Arabia ; 
the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  and  those  of  the  Bomans ;  the  history  of 
theatres,  of  painting,  and  of  painters ;  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  different  animals,  and  of  grammar,  &c. ;  a  catalogue  of  all  which 
is  given  in  Abb^  Sevin's  short  dissertations  on  the  Ufe  and  works  of 
the  younger  Juba,'  whence  I  have  extracted  these  few  particulars. 

'  In  Tooe  Mas.  *  YoL  IV.  of  th )  Memoirs  of  tho  Aoaawkj  of  BoUoi  Lottni,  p.  467. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FIRST  EMPIRE  OF   THE  ASSYRIANS. 


BBCTION  I. — ^DURATION  OF  THAT  BMPIRB. 

The  Assyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.     With  respect  to  its  duration,  two  opinions  have  chiefly 

Srevailed.  Some  authors,  as  Ctesias,  whose  opinion  is  followed  by 
ustin,  give  it  a  duration  of  thirteen  hundred  years ;  others  reduce  it 
to  five  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus.  The 
diminution,  or  probably  the  interruption  of  power,  which  happened  in 
this  vast  empire,  might  possibly  give  occasion  to  this  difference  of 
opinion,  and  may  perhaps  serve  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  it. 

The  history  of  those  early  times  is  so  obscure,  the  monuments 
which  convey  it  down  to  us  so  contrary  to  each  other,  and  the  systems 
of  the  moderns  upon  that  matter  so  different,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  opinion  about  it,  as  certain  and  incontestable.^  But,  where 
certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I  suppose  a  reasonable  person  will  be  satis- 
fied with  probability;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be 
deceived,  if  he  makes  the  Assyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity  with  the 
city  of  Babylon,  its  capital.  Now,  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scripture 
that  this  was  built  by  Nimrod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  first  and  most  ancient  that  ever  aspired 
after  that  denomination. 

*  They  that  are  carious  to  make  deeper  researches  into  this  matter,  may  read  the  dinerta- 
•kions  of  abb6  Bannier,  and  Mr.  Freret,  upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  For  the  first,  see  Vol.  III.,  and  for  the  other.  Vol.  V.,  as  alio 
what  father  Tournemine  has  written  upon  this  sabjeot,  in  his  edition  of  Menochies. 

(344) 
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The  Babylonians,  as  Gallisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's 
retinue,  wrote  to  Aristotle,  reckoned  themselves  to  be  at  least  of  1903 
years  standing,  when  that  prince  entered  triumphant  into  Babylon ; 
which  carries  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  of  the  world  1771, 
that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  the  deluge.^  This 
computation  comes  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  we  suppose  Nimrod 
to  have  founded  that  city.  Indeed,  this  testimony  of  Gallisthenes,  as 
it  does  not  agree  with  any  other  accounts  of  that  matter,  is  not 
esteemed  authentic  by  the  learned ;  but  the  conformity  we  find  be- 
tween it  and  the  Holy  Scripture  should  make  us  regard  it. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  subsisted,  with  more  or 
less  extent  and  glory,  upwards  of  1450  years,  from  the  time  of  Nimrod 
to  that  of  Sardaiiapalus,  the  last  king ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  1800  to  the  year  3257.^ 

Nimrod.^  He  is  the  same  with  Belus,^  who  was  afterwards  worship- 
ped as  a  god,  under  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  son  of  Chus,  grandson  of  Cham,  and  great-grandson  of 
Noah.  He  was,  says  the  Scripture,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.^ 
In  applying  himself  to  this  laborious  and  dangerous  exercise,  he  had 
two  things  in  view ;  the  first  was  to  gain  the  people's  affection,  by 
delivering  them  from  the  fury  and  dread  of  wild  beasts ;  the  next  was 
to  train  up  numbers  of  young  people,  by  this  exercise  of  hunting,  to 
endure  labour  and  hardship,  to  form  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  inure 
them  to  a  kind  of  discipline  and  obedience,  that  at  a  proper  time  after 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  his  orders,  and  habituated  to  arms, 
he  might  make  use  of  them  for  other  purposes  more  serious  than 
hunting. 

In  ancient  history  we  find  some  footsteps  remaining  of  this  artifice 
of  Nimrod,  whom  the  writers  have  confounded  with  Ninus,  his  son : 
for  Diodorus  has  these  words :  "  Ninus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Assy- 
rian kings  mentioned  in  history,  performed  great  actions.  Being 
naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  ambitious  of  glory  which  results 
from  valour,  he  armed  a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  that  were 
brave  and  vigorous  like  himself;  trained  them  up  a  long  time  in  labo- 
rious exercises  and  hardships,  and  by  that  means  accustomed  them  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  war  patiently,  and  to  face  danger  with  courage 
and  intrepidity."  • 

What  the  same  author  adds,  that  Ninus  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  joined  forces  with  him,  is  taken  from 
ancient  tradition,  which  informs  us,  that  the  sons  of  Chus,  the  brothers 
of  Nimrod,  all  settled  themselves  in  Arabia,  along  the  Persian  gulf, 
from  Havila  to  the  ocean,  and  lived  near  enough  their  brother  to  lend 
him  succours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And  what  the  same  his- 
torian further  says  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Assy- 

*  Porphyr.  spad  SlmpUo.  in.  lib.  ii.  de  Coelo. 

*  Here  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Usher,  my  ordinary  guide,  with  respect  ^o  the 
duration  of  ihe  Assyrian  empire,  which  he  supposes,  with  Herodotus,  to  have  lasted  but  624 
years ;  but  the  time  when  Nimrod  lived,  and  Sardanapalus  died,  I  take  from  him. 

*  A.  M.  1800.    Ant  J.  C.  2204.  *  Belus,  or  Baal,  signifies  Lord. 
»Oen.x.  9,  •Lib.iLp.  90. 
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rians,  agrees  exactly  with  what  the  Scripture  aaya  of  Nimrod,  that  he 
began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth;  that  is,  he  procured  himself  settle- 
ments,  built  cities,  subdued  his  neighbours,  united  different  people 
under  one  and  the  same  authority,  by  the  band  of  the  same  poli^  uid 
the  same  laws,  and  formed  them  into  one  state,  which  for  those  early 
times  was  of  a  considerable  extent,  though  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  which  in  succeeding  ages  made  new  acqui- 
sitions by  degrees,  and  at  length  extended  its  conquests  very  far.^ 

The  capital  city  of  his  kingdom^  says  the  Scripture,  woe  Babylon} 
Most  of  the  profane  historians  ascribe  the  founding  of  Babylon  to 
Semiramis,^  the  rest  to  Belus.  It  is  evident  that  l^ih  the  one  and 
the  other  are  mistaken,  if  they  speak  of  the  first  founding  of  that 
city ;  for  it  owes  its  beginning  neither  to  Semiramis,  nor  to  Nimrod, 
but  to  the  foolish  vanity  of  those  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,^ 
who  desired  to  build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  should  render  their 
memory  immortaL 

Josephus  relates,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  Sibyl,  which  must  have 
been  very  ancient,  and  whose  fictions  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  indis- 
creet zeal  of  any  Christians,  that  the  gods  threw  down  the  tower  by 
an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent  hurricane/  Had  this  been  the  caae, 
Ifimrod's  temerity  must  have  been  still  the  greater,  to  rebuild  a  city 
and  a  tower,  which  God  himself  had  overthrown  with  such  marks  cl 
his  displeasure.  But  the  Scripture  says  no  such  thing;  and  it  ia  rery 
probable  the  building  remained  in  the  condition  it  was  when  God  put 
an  end  to  the  work  by  the  confusion  of  languages ;  and  that  the  tower 
consecrated  to  Belus,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus,^  was  this  reiy 
tower  which  the  sons  of  men  pretended  to  raise  to  the  clouds. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  design  being  defeated  by 
such  an  astomshing  prodigy  as  none  could  be  the  author  of  but  God 
himself,  everybody  abandoned  the  place  which  had  given  him  offence ; 
and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  encompassed  it  afterwards  widi 
walls,  settled  therein  his  friends  and  confederates,  and  subdued  those 
that  lived  round  about  it,  beginning  his  empire  in  that  place,  but  not 
confining  it  to  so  narrow  a  compass;  Fuit  prineipium  regni  efui 
Babylon.  The  other  cities  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  in  tibe  same 
place,  were  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  province  of 
which  Babylon  became  the  metropolis. 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of  Assyria, 
and  there  built  Nineveh :  Be  terra  ilia  egrensus  e$t  Anur,  et  cBdifieavit 
Nineven.^  This  is  the  sense  in  which  many  learned  men  understand 
the  word  Assur,  lookuig  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a  province,  and  not 
of  the  first  man  who  possessed  it;  as  if  it  were,  egre%su9  est  in  A^ur^ 
in  Assyriam.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  construction, 
for  manv  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The  coun- 
try of  Assyria,  in  one  of  the  prophets,^  is  described  by  the  particular 
character  of  being  the  land  of  Nimrod :  JEt  pascent  terram  Assur  in 

» Lib.  il.  p.  90.  •Gen.  at.  10. 

"  Semiramis  earn  oondldera^  vel,  at  pleiiqae  tndid«re,  Belvii  oi^ae  regia  ostttiditvr. — 
Q.  Curt  1.  T.  0. 1.  *  Oen.  xL  4.  *  Hist  Jnd.  L  L  e.  ^ 

"Lib.  IL  0. 18L  * 0«n.  z.  U.  •Mie.  v.  6. 
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gladio^  et  terram  Nimrod  in  lanceu  ejus;  et  liberabit  ab  Asiur^  cum 
venerit  in  terrain  noBtram.  It  derived  its  name  from  Assur  the  soii 
of  Shem,  vho  without  doubt  had  settled  himself  and  family  there,  and 
was  probably  driven  out,  or  brought  under  subjection,  by  the  usurper 
Nimrod. 

This  conqueror,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  provinces  of  Assur,^ 
did  not  ravage  them,  like  a  tyrant,  but  filled  them  with  cities,  and* 
made  himself  as  much  beloved  by  his  new  subjects  as  he  was  by  his 
old  ones ;  so  that  the  historians,^  who  have  not  sufiSciently  examined 
this  affair,  have  thought  that  he  made  use  of  the  Assyrians  to  conquer 
the  Babylonians.  Among  other  cities,  he  built  one  larger  and  more 
magnificent  than  the  rest,  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from  the  name  of 
his  son  Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  memory*  The  son,  in  his 
turn,  out  of  veneration  for  his  father,  was  willing  that  they  who  had 
served  him  as  their  king  should  adore  him  as  their  god,  and  induce 
other  nations  to  render  him  the  same  worship.  For  it  appears  plainly 
that  Nimrod  is  the  famous  Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  king 
whom  the  people  deified  for  his  great  actions,  and  who  showed  others 
the  way  to  that  sort  of  immortality  which  may  result  from  human 
accomplishments. 

I  intend  to  speak  of  the  mighty  strength  and  greatness  of  the  cities 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  under  the  kmgs  to  whom  their  building  is 
ascribed  by  profane  authors,  because  the  Smpture  says  little  or  no- 
thing on  that  subject.  This  silence  of  Scripture,  so  little  satisfactory 
to  our  curiosity,  may  become  an  instructive  lesson  for  our  piety.  The 
holy  penman  has  placed  Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view 
before  us ;  and  seems  to  have  put  them  so  near  together,  on  purpose 
that  we  should  see  an  example  in  the  former,  of  what  is  admired  and 
coveted  by  men ;  and  in  the  latter,  of  what  is  acceptable  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.^  These  two  persons,  so  unlike  each  other,  are  the 
two  first  and  chief  citizens  of  two  different  cities,  built  from  different 
motives,  and  with  different  principles ;  the  one,  self-love,  and  a  desire 
of  temporal  advantages,  carried  even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity; 
the  other,  the  love  of  God,  even  to  self-humiliation. 

Ninus.  I  have  already  observed,  that  most  of  the  profane  authors 
look  upon  him  as  the  first  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  for 
that  reason  ascribe  to  him  a  great  part  of  his  father  Nimrod's  or 
Selus's  actions. 

Having  a  design  to  enlarge  his  conquests,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  prepare  troops  and  officers  capable  of  promoting  his  designs.  And 
having  received  powerful  succours  from  the  Arabians,  his  neighbours, 
he  took  the  field,  and  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years  conquered  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  from  Egypt,  as  far  as  India  and  Bactriana, 
which  he  did  not  then  venture  to  attack.^ 

At  his  return,  before  he  entered  upon  any  new  conquests,  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  immortalizing  his  name  by  the  building  of  a  city 

>  Gen.  z.  11, 12.  •  Diod.  L  U.  p.  90. 

*  FeceniDt  eivitates  quu  amoree  duo :  teirenam  icilioet  amor  sui  ueq  ae  ad  contemptam 
l>ei ;  ooetestem  rero  amor  Dei  oaqae  ad  oontemptam  lai. — St<  Aug.  da  Cif .  DaL  Ub.  xiv.  o.  38. 
«  Diod.  L  ii.  p.  90—96 
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answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  power ;  he  called  it  Nineveh,  and 
built  it  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.^  Possibly  he  did  no  more 
than  finish  the  work  his  father  had  begun.  His  design,  says  DiodoruA, 
was  to  make  Nineveh  the  largest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and 
not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  those  that  came  after  him,  ever  to  build, 
or  hope  to  build,  such  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  view,  for 
never  did  any  city  rival  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  this :  it 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  or  eighteen  miles  and  three  quarters 
in  length,  and  ninety  stadia,  or  eleven  miles  and  one  quarter,  in 
breadth ;  and  consequently  was  an  oblong  square.  Its  circumference 
was  four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  sixty  miles.  For  this  reason 
we  find  it  said  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  thcU  Nineveh  uhm  an  exceeding 
great  city,  of  three  day 9  journey  ;^  which  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
whole  circuit  or  compass  of  the  city.^  The  walls  of  it  were  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  that  three  chariots  might  go  abreast 
upon  them  with  ease.  They  were  fortifi:ed  and  adorned  with  fifteen 
hundred  towers  two  hundred  feet  high. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  resumed  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Bactrians.  His  army,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Gtesias,  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  foot,  two  hundred 
thousand  horse,  and  about  sixteen  thousand  chariots,  armed  with 
scythes.  Diodorus  adds,  that  this  ought  not  to  appear  incredible, 
since,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes, 
the  single  city  of  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  fur- 
ixished  one  hundrea  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse,  besides  four  hundred  vessels  well  equipped  and  provided.  And 
a  little  before  Hannibal's  time,  Italy,  including  the  citiaens  and  aUies, 
was  able  to  send  into  the  field  nearly  a  million  of  men.  Ninus  made 
himself  master  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to 
Bactria,  the  jcapital  of  the  country.  Here  he  would  probably  have 
seen  all  his  attempts  miscarry,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diligence  and 
assistance  of  Semiramis,  wife  to  one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  woman  of 
an  uncomjnon  courage,  and  particularly  exempted  from  the  weakness  of 
her  sex.  She  was  born  at  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria.  I  think  it  need- 
less to  recite  the  account  Diodorus  gives  of  her  birth,  and  of  the 
miraculous  manner  of  her  being  nursed  and  brought  up  by  pigeons, 
since  that  historian  himself  looks  upon  it  only  as  a  fabulous  story.  It 
was  Semiramis  that  directed  Ninus  how  to  attack  the  citadel,  and  by 
her  means  he  took  it,  and  then  became  master  of  the  city,  in  which  he 
found  an  immense  treasure.  The  husband  of  this  lady  having  killed 
himself,  to  prevent  the  efi'ects  of  the  king's  threats  and  indignation, 
who  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  his  wife,  Ninus  married 
Semiramis. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  son  by  her,  whom  he  called 
Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  he  died,  and  left  the  queen  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.     She,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  erected  him  a 

*  Diodoras  saye,  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Buphrates,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  so,  in 
many  places ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  *  Jonah,  iiL  8. 

*  It  i«  hard  to  believe  that  Diodorus  does  not  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  Ninereh  with 
Bom*  exaggeration :  therefore,  some  learned  men  have  reduced  the  stadium  to  UtUe  more 
Uian  one  hal^  and  reckon  fifteen  of  them  to  the  Boman  mUe  instead  of  eight. 
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magnificent  monument,  which  remained  a  long  time  after  the  rain  of 
Nineveh. 

I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  some  authors  relate  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  Semiramis's  coming  to  the  throne.  According  to 
them,  having  secured  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  attached  them 
to  her  interest  by  her  benefactions  and  promises,  she  solicited  the 
king  with  great  importunity  to  put  the  sovereign  power  into  her  hands 
for  the  space  of  five  days.  He  yielded  to  her  entregiies,  and  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis.  These 
orders  were  executed  but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who 
was  put  to  death  either  immediately  or  after  some  years  imprisonment.} 

Semiramis.  This  princess  applied  all  her  thoughts  to  immortalize 
her  name,  and  to  cover  the  meanness  of  her  extraction  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  deeds  and  enterprises.^  She  proposed  to  herself  to  surpass 
all  her  predecessors  in  magnificence,  and  to  that  end  she  undertook 
the  building  of  the  mighty  Babylon,'  in  which  work  she  employed  twc 
millions  of  men,  who  were  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  hei 
vast  empire.  Some  of  her  successors  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city 
with  new  works  and  embellishments.  I  shall  here  speak  of  them  alto- 
gether, in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
that  stupendous  city. 

The  principal  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous,  were  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  the  quays  and  the  bridge ;  the  lake,  banks,  and 
canals  made  for  the  draining  of  the  river ;  the  palaces,  hanging  gar- 
dens, and  the  temple  of  Belus ;  works  of  such  surprising  magnificence 
as  is  scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  Dr.  Prideaux  having  treated  this 
matter  with  great  extent  and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather 
abridge  them. 

I.     THE  WALLS. 

Babylon  stood  on  a  large  flat  or  plain,  in  a  very  rich  and  deep 
Boil.*  The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious.  They  were  eighty-seven 
feet  thick,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty  furlongs,  or  sixty  of  our  miles  in  circumference.  These  walls 
were  drawn  round  the  city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  each  side 
of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,*  or  fifteen  miles,  in 
length,  and  all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen, 
a  glutinous  slime  arising  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  which  binds 
in  building  much  stronger  and  firmer  than  lime,  and  soon  grows  much 
harder  than  the  bricks  or  stones  themselves,  which  it  cements  together. 

These  walls  were  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  vast  ditch,  full 
of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both  sides.  The  earth  that  was 
dug  out  of  it,  was  made  into  the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls  were 

'  Plat  in  Mor.  p.  763.  •Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95. 

•  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we  find  the  foanding  of  a  city  ascribed  to  different  personi.  It 
is  common,  even  among  profane  writers,  to  say,  such  a  prince  bailt  such  a  city,  whether  he 
was  the  person  that  first  founded  it,  or  that  only  embellished  or  enlarged  it 

*  Her.  I.  i.  c.  178, 180.    Diod.  I.  iL  p.  »5,  96.     Q.  Cart.  1.  v.  e.  1. 

■  I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  authors,  which  Dean  Pndeaax  has  also  done, 
oat  I  cannot  help  heliering  that  gi  •  at  abatements  are  to  be  made  in  what  they  say  as  to  the 
Immense  extent  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
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btii?t ;  and  therefore,  from  the  vast  height  and  breadth  of  the  wans, 
may  be  inferred  the  greatness  of  the  ditch. 

On  every  side  of  this  great  square  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  is,  a 
hundred  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid  brass ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  when  God  promised  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  telb 
him.  That  he  would  break  in  piecee  before  him  the  gates  of  brcus? 
Between  every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at 
the  four  comers  j>f  this  great  square,  and  three  between  each  of  these 
corners  and  the  next  gate  on  either  side ;  every  one  of  these  towers 
was  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only 
of  those  parts  of  the  wall  where  there  was  need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  side  of  this  great  square  ex- 
tended twenty-five  streets,  in  straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  were 
directly  over  against  them,  in  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  streets  were  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles  long,  twent j-five 
of  which  passed  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the  other,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  And  besides  these,  there  were  also  four  half 
streets,  which  had  houses  only  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other; 
these  went  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  were 
each  of  them  two  hundred  feet  broad ;  the  rest  were  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  By  these  streets  thus  crossing  each  other,  the  whole  city 
was  divided  into  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  each  of  whicji 
was  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  every  side,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  Round  these  squares,  on  every  side  towards 
the  street,  stood  the  houses,  which  were  not  contiguous,  but  had  void 
spaces  between  them,  all  built  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  embel- 
lished with  all  manner  of  ornaments  towards  the  streets.  The  space 
within,  in  the  middle  of  each  square,  was  likewise  all  vacant  ground, 
employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  such  uses ;  so  that  Babylon 
was  greater  in  appearance  than  reality,  nearly  one  half  of  the  city 
being  taken  up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands,  as  we  are  told 
by  Q.  Curtius.* 

n.   THB   QUAYS  AKD  BRIDGB. 

A  BRANCH  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  across  the  city,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  side  ;  on  each  side  of  the  river  was  a  quay,  and 
a  high  wall,  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
walls  that  went  round  the  city.  In  these  walls,  opposite  to  every 
street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from  them 
descents  by  steps  to  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  used  to  pass  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats,  having  no 
other  way  of  crossing  the  river  before  the  building  of  the  bridge. 
These  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the  daytime,  and  shut  in  the 
niffht.^ 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  buildings  either  in 
beauty  or  magnificence ;  it  was  a  furlong  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,  built  with  wonderful  art,  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  foundatiofo 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  sandy.*    The  arches  were  made 

'  Isa.  xlv.  3.  ■  Quint.  Cart.  L  ▼.  e.  1.  *  Her.  1.  i.  c  180,  186.    Dio«L  L  iL  p.  M 

*  Diodorufl  says  this  bridge  was  five  ftirlongs  in  length,  which  can  hardlj  he  true,  nnee  the 
Bnphrates  was  but  one  furlong  broad. — Strab.  L  ztL  p.  758. 
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of  huge  stones,  fastened  together  mth.  chains  of  iron  and  melted  lead* 
Before  they  began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another  view  in  so  doing  besides 
that  of  laying  the  foundations  more  commodiously,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
explain.  And  as  everything  was  prepared  beforehand,  both  the 
bridge  and  the  quays,  which  I  have  already  described,  were  built  in 
that  interval. 

III.   THB   LAKE,   DITCHES)   AND   CANALS   MADE   FOR    THE   DRAINING  OF 

THE   RIVER. 

These  works,  objects  of  admiration  for  the  skilful  in  all  ages,  were 
still  more  useful  than  magnificent.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  causes  a 
vast  increase  of  waters,  which  running  into  the  Euphrates  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  makes  it  overflow  its  banks,  and 
occasions  such  another  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.^ 

To  prevent  the  damage  which  both  the  city  and  country  received 
from  these  inundations,  at  a  very  considerable  distance  above  the 
town,  two  artificial  canals  were  cut,  which  turned  the  course  of  these 
waters  into  the  Tigris  before  they  reached  Babylon.^  And  to  secure 
the  country  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  inundations,  and  to  keep  the 
river  within  its  channel,  they  raised  prodigious  artificial  banks  on  both 
sides  the  river,  built  with  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen,  which  began 
at  the  head  of  the  artificial  canals,  and  extended  below  the  city.^ 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  these  works,  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
the  course  of  the  river  another  way;  for  which  purpose,  to  the 'west 
of  Babylon,  was  dug  a  prodigious  artificial  lake,  forty  miles  square,^ 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  compass,  and  thirty>five  feet  deep,  according 
to  Herodotus,  and  seventy-five  feet,  according  to  Megasthenes.  Into 
this  lake  the  whole  river  was  turned  by  an  artificial  canal,  cut  from 
the  west  side  of  it,  till  the  whole  work  was  finished,  when  it  was  made 
to  flow  in  its  former  channel.  But  that  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of 
its  increase,  might  not  overflow  the  city  through  the  gates  on  its  sides, 
this  lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river,  was  still  preserved.  The  wa- 
ter received  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of  these  overflowings,  was  kept 
there  all  the  year,  as  in  a  common  reservour,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  to  be  let  out  by  sluices  at  convenient  times  for  watering  the 
lands  below  it.  The  lake,  therefore,  was  equally  useful  in  securing 
the  country  from  inundations,  and  rendering  it  fertile.  I  relate  the 
wonders  of  Babylon  as  they  are  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
but  there  are  some  of  them  which  are  scarcely  to  be  comprehended  or 
believed,  of  which  number  is  the  lake  I  have  described.  I  mean  with 
A  espect  to  its  vast  extent. 

Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Josephns  and 
£usebius,  made  Nebuchadnezzar  the  author  of  most  of  these  works ; 

■  Strab.  1.  XTU  p.  740.    Plin.  1.  t.  e.  26.  *  Abyd.  sp.  Eui.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  ix. 

*  Abyd.  ib.  Her.  L  L  o.  186. 

*  The  author  follows  Herodotus,  who  makes  it  four  hundred  and  twenty  ftirlongs,  or  fifty- 
two  miles  square,  but  I  choose  to  follow  Dean  Prideaux,  who  in  that  prefers  the  aooonnt  of 
liagABthe&ef. 
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but  Herodotus  ascribes  the  bridge,  the  two  quays  of  the  riyer,  and 
the  lake,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  that  monarch.  Perhaps 
Nitocris  might  only  finish  what  her  father  left  imperfect  at  his  death, 
on  which  account  that  historian  might  give  her  the  honour  of  the 
whole  undertaking. 

IV.   THE  PALACES   AND  THE  HANOINO  OARDEire. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridges  were  two  palaces,  which  had  a  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  a  vault,  built  under  the  channel  of  the 
river  at  the  time  of  its  being  dry.^  The  old  palace,  which  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  thirty  furlongs,  or  three  miles  and 
three  quarters,  in  compass ;  near  which  stood  3ie  temple  of  Behis,  of 
which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  new  palace,  which  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  was  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  in  compass.  It  was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one 
within  another,  with  considerable  spaces  between  them.  These  walls, 
as  also  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all  kinds  of  animals  to  the  life. 
Among  them  was  a  curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semiramis,  on 
horseback,  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  her  husband 
Ninus  piercing  a  lion. 

In  this  last,  or  new  palace,  were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks.  They  contained  a  square  of  four  plethra,  that  is, 
of  four  hundred  feet,  on  every  side,  and  were  carried  aloft  into  the 
air,  in  the  manner  of  several  large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till 
the  height  equalled  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  was 
from  terrace  to  terrace,  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was 
sustained  by  vast  arches,  raised  upon  other  arches,  one  above  another, 
and  strengthened  by  a  wall  twenty-two  feet  thick,  surrounding  it  on 
every  side.  On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  first  laid  large  flat  stones, 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad ;  over  these  was  a  layer  of  reeds, 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaister.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  wMch  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  And  all  this  flooring  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of 
the  mould  from  running  through  the  arches.  The  mould,  or  earth, 
laid  here,  was  so  deep,  that  the  greatest  trees  might  take  root  in  it ; 
and  with  such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  w^  as  with  all  other 
plants  and  flowers  that  were  proper  for  a  garden  of  pleasure.  In  the 
upper  terrace  there  was  an  engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water 
was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden  was 
watered.  In  the  spaces  between  the  several  arches,  upon  which  this 
whole  structure  rested,  were  large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that 
were  very  light,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect.' 

Amytis,  the  wife  of  Nebuchadneizar,  having  been  bred  in  Media, 
(for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  king  of  that  country,)  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  mountains  and  woody  parts  of  that  country. 
And  as  she  desired  to  have  something  like  it  in  Babylon,  Nebuchodo- 
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nosor,  to  gratify  her,  caused  this  prodigious  edifice  to  be  erected.' 
Diodorus  gives  much  the  same  account  of  the  matter,  but  without 
naming  the  persons. 

V.   THE  TBMPLB  OF  BBLUS. 

Another  of  the  great  works  at  Babylon  was  the  temple  of  Belus, 
which  stood,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  near  the  old  palace.^  It 
was  most  remarkable  for  a  prodigious  tower  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  it.  At  the  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  a  square  of 
a  furlong  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile  in  the  whole  compass ;  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  it  was  also  a  furlong  in  heighit.  It  consisted  of 
eight  towers,  built  one  above  the  other;  and  because  it  decreased 
gradually  to  the  top,  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyramid.  It  is  not  only 
asserted,  but  proved,  that  this  tower  far  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  in  height.  Therefore  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  as  Bochartus  asserts,  that  this  is  the  very  same  tower  which 
was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  languages ;  and  the  rather,  because 
it  is  attested  by  several  profane  authors,  that  this  tower  was  entirely 
built  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the  Scripture  says  the  tower  of  Babel 
was.  The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by  stairs  round  the  outside  of  it ; 
that  is,  perhaps,  there  was  an  easy  sloping  ascent  in  the  side  of  the 
outer  wall,  which  turning  by  very  slow  degrees  in  a  spiral  line  eight 
times  round  the  tower  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  had  the  same 
appearance  as  if  there  had  been  eight  towers  placed  upon  one  another. 
In  these  difiierent  stories  were  many  large  rooms,  with  arched  roofs 
supported  by  pillars.  Over  the  whole,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  was 
an  observatory,  by  means  of  which  the  Babylonians  became  more 
expert  in  astronomy  than  all  other  nations,  and  made  in  a  short  time 
the  great  progress  in  it  ascribed  to  them  in  history.^ 

But  the  chief  use  to  which  this  tower  was  designed,  was  the  worship 
of  the  god  Belus,  or  Baal,  as  also  that  of  several  other  deities :  for 
which  reason  there  was  a  multitude  of  chapels  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  tower.  The  riches  of  this  temple  in  statues,  tables,  censers, 
cups,  and  other  sacred  vessels,  all  of  massy  gold,  were  immense. 
Among  other  images,  there  was  one  of  forty  feet  hieh,  which  weighed 
a  thousand  Babylonish  talents.  The  Babylonish  talent,  according  to 
Pollux,  in  his  OnonMstieonj  contained  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas, 
and  consequently  was  a  sixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent,  which 
contains  but  six  thousand  drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the  riches 
contained  in  this  temple,  the  sum  total  amounts  to  six  thousand  three 
hundred  Babylonish  talents  of  gold. 

The  sixth  part  of  six  thousand  three  hundred,  is  one  thousand  and 
fifty ;  consequently,  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish  talents  of 
gold  are  equivalent  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic 
talents  of  gold. 

Now,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  silver 
are  worth  upwards  of  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounde 
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Sterling.  Th«  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  ftmon^  tlie  ancients 
we  reckon  as  ten  to  one;  therefore,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Attic  talent«  of  gold  amonnt  to  above  one^and-twenty  millions 
sterlijng.' 

This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes ;  but  he,  on  his  return 
from  his  Greciaii  expedition,  demolished  it  entirely,  after  having  first 

gundered  it  of  all  its  immense  riches.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to 
abylon  from  his  Indian  expedition,  purposed  to  have  rebuilt  it;  and, 
in  order  thereto,  set  ten  thousand  men  to  work,  to  rid  the  place  of  its 
rubbish ;  but  after  they  had  laboured  herein  two  months,  Alexander 
died,  and  that  put  tin  end  to  the  undertaking.* 

8uch  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous. 
Some  of  them  are  ascribed  by  profane  authors  to  Semiramis,  to  whose 
history  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

When  she  had  finished  all  these  great  undertakings,  she  thongkt 
proper  to  make  a  tour  through  the  several  parts  of  her  empire ;  and, 
wherever  she  came,  left  monuments  of  her  magnificence,  by  many 
noble  structures  which  she  erected,  either  for  the  convenience  or  orna- 
ment of  her  cities;  she  applied  herself  particularly  to  have  water 
brought  by  aqueducts  to  such  places  as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the 
highways  easy  by  cutting  through  mountains,  and  filKng  up  valleys. 
In  the  time  of  Diodorm,  there  were  still  monuments  to  be  seen  in 
many  places,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  them.' 

The  authority  this  queen  had  over  her  people  seems  very  extraordi- 
nary, since  we  find  her  presence  alone  capable  of  appeasing  a  sedition/ 
One  day,  as  she  was  dressing  herself,  word  was  brought  her  of  a  tumult 
in  the  city.  Whereupon  she  went  out  immediately,  with  her  head 
half  dressed,  and  did  not  return  till  the  disturbance  was  entirely 
appeased.  A  statue  was  erected  in  remembrance  of  this  action, 
representing  her  in  that  very  condition  and  undress,  which  had  not 
hindered  her  from  flying  to  her  duty. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  vast  extent  of  dominions  left  her  by  her  hus- 
band, she  enlarged  them  by  the  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  MthiopA. 
While  she  was  in  that  country,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  Gtc. 
According  to  Diodoms,  the  answer  she  received  was,  that  she  should 
not  die  till  her  son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her ;  and  that  after  her 
death,  one  part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  raised  an  innumerable  army  out  of  all  die  provinces  of  her 
empire,  and  appointed  Bactra  for  the  rendezvous.  As  the  strength 
of  the  Indians  consisted  chiefly  in  their  great  number  of  elephants, 
this  artful  queen  had  a  multitude  of  camels  accoutred  in  the  mrm  of 
elephants,  in  hopes  of  deceiving  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Perseus 
long  after  used  the  same  stratagem  against  the  Romans,  but  neither 
of  them  succeeded  in  this  design.  The  Indian  king,  having  notice  of 
her  approach,  sent  ambassadors  to  aak  her  who  she  was,  and  with  what 
right,  having  never  received  any  injury  from  him,  she  came  wantonly 
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to  attack  his  dominions ;  adding,  that  her  boldness  should  soon  meet 
with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Tell  your  master,  replied  the  queen, 
that  in  a  little  iiime  I  myself  will  let  him  know  who  I  am.  She 
advanced  immediately  towards  the  riyer'  from  which  the  country  takes 
its  name;  and  haring  prepared  a  suflicient  number  of  boats,  she 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  Their  passage  was  a  long  time 
disputed,  but  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  to  flight. 
More  tlum  a  thousand  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and  above  a  hundred 
thousand  of  their  men  taken  prisoners.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
she  advanced  directly  into  the  country,  leaving  sixty  thousand  men 
behind  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  whic^  she  had  built  over  the  river. 
This  was  just  what  the  king  desired,  who  fled  on  purpose  to  bring  her 
to  an  engagement  in  the  heart  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  thought 
her  far  enough  advanced,  he  faced  about,  and  a  second  engagement 
ensued,  more  bloody  than  the  first.  The  disguised  camels  could  not 
long  sustain  the  shock  of  the  elephants,  which  routed  her  army,  crush- 
ing whatever  came  in  their  way.  Semiramis  did  all  that  could  be  done 
to  rally  and  encourage  her  troops,  but  in  vain.  The  king,  perceiving 
her  engaged  in  the  fight,  advanced  towards  her,  and  wounded  her  in 
two  places,  but  not  mortally.  The  swiftness  of  her  horse  soon  carried 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  As  her  men  crowded  to  the 
bridge,  to  repass  the  river,  great  numb^v  of  them  perished,  through 
the  disorder  and  confusion  unavoidable  on  such  occasions.  When 
those  that  could  save  themselves  were  safely  over,  she  destroyed  the 
bridge,  and  by  that  means  stopped  the  enemy ;  and  the  king  likewise, 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pass 
the  river,  nor  pursue  Semiramis  any  farther.  The  queen,  having  made 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Bactra,  returned  to  her  own  dominions 
with  scarcely  one-third  of  her  army,  which,  according  to  Gtesias,  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse,  besides 
the  camels  and  chariots  armed  for  war,  of  which  she  had  a  very  con- 
siderable number.  She,  and  Alexander  after  her,  were  the  only 
persons  that  ever  ventured  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

I  must  own  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty  which  may  be 
raised  against  the  extraordinary  things  related  of  Ninus  and  Semi-^ 
ramis,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  times  so  near  the  delude ; 
such  vast  armies,  I  mean,  such  a  numerous  cavalry,  so  many  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and  such  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver, 
all  which  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date*  The  same  thing  may  likewise 
be  said  of  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  ascribed  to  them.  It  is 
probable  the  Greek  historians,  who  came  so  many  ages  afterwards, 
deceived  by  the  similarity  of  names,  through  their  ignorance  in  chro- 
nology, and  the  resemblance  of  one  event  to  another,  may  have 
ascribed  to  more  ancient  princes,  such  acts  as  belonged  to  those  of  a 
itLter  date;  or  may  have  attributed  a  number  of  exploits  and  enterprises 
to  one  which  ought  to  be  divided  among  a  series  of  them,  succeeding 
one  another. 

Semiramis,  some  time  after  her  return,  discovered  that  her  son  was 
plotting  against  her,  and  one  of  her  principal  officers  had  offered  him 
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aseUtance.  She  then  called  to  mind  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammoti, 
and  believing  that  her  end  approached,  without  inflicting  any  pacuh- 
ment  on  the  officer,  who  was  taken  into  custody,  she  yoluntarily  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  put  the  govemmeDt  into  the  hands  of  her  *8on,  and 
withdrew  from  the  eight  of  men,  hoping  speedily  to  hare  divine 
honours  paid  to  her,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  oracle.  And 
indeed  we  are  told  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  under  the 
form  of  a  dove.  She  lived  aixty-two  years,  of  which  she  reigned 
forty-two. 

There  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  two 
learned  dissertations  upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particularly  on 
the  reign  and  actions  of  Semiramis.^ 

What  Justin^  says  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  after  her  husband's 
decease,  not  daring  either  to  commit  the  government  to  her  son,  who 
was  then  too  young,  or  openly  to  take  it  upon  herself,  she  governed 
under  the  name  and  authority  of  Ninyas;  and  that,  after  having 
reigned  in  that  manner  more  than  forty  Tears,  falling  passionately  in 
love  with  her  own  son,  she  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a  criminal 
compliance,  and  was  slain  by  him ;  all  this  is  so  void  of  every  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  to  undertake  to  confute  it,  would  be  but  losing 
time.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  almost  all  the  authors  who 
have  spoken  of  Semiramis,  give  us  but  a  disadvantageous  idea  of  her 
chastity. 

I  do  not  know  but  the  glorious  reign  of  this  queen  might  partly 
induce  Plato  ^  to  maintain,  in  his  commonwealth,  tnat  women,  as  well 
as  men,  should  be  admitted  into  the  management  of  public  affairs,  the 
conducting  of  armies,  and  the  government  of  states ;  and,  by  neces- 
sary consequence,  ought  to  be  trained  up  in  the  same  exercises  as  men, 
as  well  for  the  forming  of  the  body  as  the  mind«  Nor  does  he  so 
much  as  except  those  exercises  wherein  it  was  customary  to  fight  per- 
fectly naked,  alleging  that  the  virtue  of  the  sex  would  be  a  sufScient 
covering  for  them.* 

It  is  just  matter  of  astonishment  to  find  a  philosopher  so  judicions 
in  other  respects,  openly  combating  the  most  common  and  most  natural 
maxims  of  modesty  and  decency,  which  virtues  are  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  sex,  and  insisting  so  strongly  upon  a  principle  sufficiently 
confuted  bv  the  constant  practice  of  all  ages,  and  of  almost  all  nations 
in  the  world. 

Aristotle,  wiser  in  this  than  his  master  Plato,  without  doing  the 
least  injustice  to  the  real  merit  and  essential  qualities  of  the  sex,  ba« 
with  great  judgment  marked  out  the  different  ends  to  which  man  and 
woman  are  ordained,  from  the  different  qualities  of  body  and  mind 
wherewith  they  are  endowed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  who  has  given 
the  one  strength  of  body,  and  intrepidity  of  mind,  to  enable  him  to 
undergo  the  greatest  hardships,  and  face  the  most  imminent  dangers; 
while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  oonsttto- 
tion,  accompanied  with  a  natural  softness  and  modest  timidity,  which 
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render  her  more  fit  for  a  sedentary  life,  and  dispose  her  to  keep  within 
the  precincts  of  the  house,  to  employ  herself  in  a  prudent  and  indus- 
trious economy.^ 

Xenophon  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Aristotle,  and  in  order  to  set 
off  the  oooupation  of  the  wife,  who  confines  herself  within  her  house, 
agreeably  compares  her  to  the  mother-bee,  commonly  called  the  queen 
of  the  bees,  who  alone  governs  and  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  hive ;  who  distributes  all  their  employments,  encourages  their 
industry,  presides  over  the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of 
the  nourishment  and  subsistence  of  her  numerous  family;  regulates 
the  quantity  of  honey  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  at  fixed  and 
proper  seasons  sends  abroad  the  new  swarms  in  colonies  to  relieve  and 
discharge  the  hive  of  its  superfluous  inhabitants.  He  remarks,  with 
Aristotle,  the  difference  of  constitution  and  inclinations,  designedly 
given  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  man  and  woman,  to  point  out  to 
each  of  them  their  proper  and  respective  oflBces  and  functions.^ 

This  allotment,  far  from  degrading  or  lessening  the  woman,  is  really 
for  her  advantage  and  honour,  in  confiding  to  her  a  kind  of  domestic 
empire  and  government,  administered  only  by  gentleness,  reason, 
equity,  and  good  nature ;  and  in  giving  her  frequent  occasions  to  exert 
the  most  valuable  and  excellent  qualities  under  the  inestimable  veil  of 
modesty  and  submission.  For  it  must  ingenuously  be  owned  that,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  conditions,  there  have  been  women  who,  by  a  real 
and  solid  merit,  have  distinguished  them8|lves  above  their  sex;  as 
there  have  been  innumerable  instances  of  cKn,  who,  by  their  defects, 
have  dishonoured  theirs.  But  these  are  only  particular  cases,  which 
form  no  rule,  and  which  ought  not  to  prevail  against  an  establishment 
founded  in  nature,  and  prescribed  by  the  Creator  himself. 

NiNYAS.  This  prince  was  in  no  respect  like  those  from  whom  he 
descended,  and  to  whose  throne  he  succeeded.  Wholly  intent  upon 
his  pleasures,  he  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  showed 
himself  to  his  people.  To  keep  them  in  their  duty,  he  had  always  at 
Nineveh  a  certain  number  of  regular  troops,  furnished  every  year 
from  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
term  they  were  succeeded  by  the  like  number  of  other  troops  ton  the 
8ame  conditions ;  the  king  placing  a  commander  at  the  head  of  them, 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  He  made  use  of  this  method,  that 
the  officers  might  not  have  time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers, 
and  so  form  any  conspiracies  agamst  him.^ 

His  successors  for  tnirty  generations  followed  his  example,  and  even 
exceeded  him  in  indolence.  Their  history  is  absolutely  unknown,  no 
vestige  of  it  remaining. 

In  Abraham's  time,  the  Scripture  speaks  of  Amraphael,  king  of 
Sennaar,  the  country  where  Babylon  was  situated,  who,  with  two  other 

Erinces,  followed  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites,  whose  tributary 
e  probably  was,  in  the  war  carried  on  by  the  latter  against  five  king? 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.* 

It  was  under  the  government  of  these  inactive  princes,  that  Sesos- 
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tris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  hia  conquests  so  far  in  the  East  But, 
as  his  power  was  of  short  duration,  and  not  supported  by  hia  successors, 
the  Assyrian  empire  soon  returned  to  its  former  state.^ 

Plato,  a  curious  observer  of  antiqvities,  makes  the  kingdom  of  Troy, 
in  the  time  of  Priam,  dependent  on  the  Assyrian  empire.  And  Ctesias 
says  that  Teutamus,  the  twentieth  king  after  Ninyas,  sent  a  considera- 
ble body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct 
of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus,  at  the  time  when  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  subsisted  above  a  thousand  years ;  which  agrees  exactly 
with  the  time  wherein  I  have  placed  the  foundation  of  that  empire.' 
But  the  silence  of  Homer  concerning  so  mighty  a  people,  and  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  well  known,  renders  this  fact  exceedingly 
doubtful.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever  relates  to  the  times 
of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Assyrians  is  attended  with  great  difficul- 
ties, into  which  my  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  enter. 

PuL.  The  Scripture  informs  us  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  being 
come  into  the  land  of  Israel,  had  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  given 
him  by  Menahem,  kine  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  engage  him  to  lend  him 
assistance,  and  secure  nim  on  his  throne.' 

This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nmeveh,  who  repented,  with 
all  his  people,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  called,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern 
nations,  Sardan-pul ;  thiols  to  say,  Sardan  the  son  of  Pul. 

Sardanapalus.^  This  prince  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in 
effeminacy,  luxury,  and  cowardice.  He  never  went  out  of  his  palace, 
but  spent  all  of  his  time  among  a  company  of  women,  dressed  and 
painted  like  them,  and  employed  like  them  at  the  distaff.  He  placed 
all  his  happiness  and  glory  in  the  possession  of  immense  treasures,  in 
feasting  and  rioting,  and  mdulging  himself  in  all  the  most  infamou 
and  criminal  pleasures.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put  upon  his 
tomb  when  he  died,  which  imported  that  he  carried  away  with  him  all 
that  he  had  eaten,  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left  aU 
the  rest  behind  him. 

HfBo  habeo  qua  edl,  quaqaa  dztstorata  libido 
Hauit :  At  ma  JMe&t  multa  at  pneclua  relieta.* 

An  epitaph,  says  Aristotle,  fit  for  a  hog. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  having  found  means  to  get  into  the 
palace,  and  with  his  own  eyes  to  see  Sardanapalus  in  the  midst  of  an 
mfamous  seraglio,  enraged  at  such  a  scene,  and  not  able  to  endure 
that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  subject  to  a  prince  more  soft  and 
effeminate  than  the  women  themselves,  immediately  formed  a  conspi- 
racy against  him.     Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  others 

*A.M.26ia.    AoiJ.  0.1491. 

*A.  M.2820.    ABLJ.C.US4.    Do  Lag.  L  Hi.  p.  W. 

'A.  M.  3238.    Ant  J.  cm.    2  Kings  ZT.  19. 

« Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  109—115.    Ath.  L  ziL  p.  629,  630.    Just.  1.  i.  e.  3. 

XAttTrai.  Quid  aliudi  inqnit  Aristoteias,  in  boris,  non  in  regis  sepnlohro,  inseriberes  ?  Umt 
habere  se  mortouv  dioit,  quss  ne  TiTis  quidem  diutius  hababaCy  qaaa  ftiiebator. — Cie.  Tsaa 
Quest,  lib.  ▼.&.  10. 
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euU)red  into  it.  On  the  first  rumoar  of  this  revolty  the  king  hid  him- 
self in  the  inmost  part  of  his  palace.  Being  obliged  afterwards  tc 
take  the  field  with  some  forces  which  he  had  assembled,  he  was  over- 
come and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh ;  wherein  he  shut  himself, 
in  hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified, 
and  stored  vrith  provisions  for  a  considerable  time :  the  ^iege  proved 
mdeed  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient 
oracle  that  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken,  iinless  the  riyer  became  an 
enemy  to  the  city.  These  words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus,  because 
he  looked  up<Mi  the  thing  as  impossible.  But  when  he  saw  that  the 
Tigris,  by  a  violent  inundation,  had  thrown  down  twenty  stadia*  of 
the  city  wall,  and,  by  that  means  opened  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  thought  himself  lost.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  as,  according  to  his  opin- 
ion, should  cover  the  infamy  of  his  scandalous  and  effeminate  life.  He 
ordered  a  pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palaoe,  and  setting  fire  to  it, 
burnt  himself,  his  ennuchs,  his  women,  and  his  treasures.'  ^theneens 
makes  these  treasures  amount  to  a  thousand  myriads  of  talents  of 
^old,^  and  ten  times  as  many  talents  of  silver,  which,  without  reckon- 
mg  anything  else,  is  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.  A  myriad 
contains  ten  thousand ;  and  one  single  myriad  of  talents  of  silver  is 
worth  thirty  millions  of  French  money,  or  about  six  millions  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  man  is  lost  if  he  attempts  to 
Bum  up  the  whole  value;  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  Athenseus 
must  have  very  much  exaggerated  in  his  computation ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, be  assured  from  his  account  that  the  treasures  were  immensely 
great. 

Plutarch,  in  lus  second  treatise,  dedicated  to  the  pnuse  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  wherein  he  examines  in  what  the  true  greatness  of 
princes  consists,  after  having  shown  that  it  can  arise  from  nothing  but 
their  own  personal  merit,  confirms  it  by  two  different  examples,  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Assyrians.^  Semiramis  and  Sardanapalus, 
says  he,  both  governed  the  same  kingdom ;  both  had  the  same  people, 
the  same  extent  of  country,  the  same  revenues,  the  same  forces  and 
number  of  troops;  but  they  had  not  the  same  dispositions,  nor  the 
same  views.  Semiramis,  raising  herself  above  her  sex,  built  magnifi- 
cent cities,  equipped  fleets,  armed  legions,  subdued  neighbouring 
xiations,  penetratea  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  and  carried  ner  victo- 
rious arms  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  spreading  consternation  and 
terror  everywhere;  whereas  Sardanapalus,  as  if  he  had  entirely 
renounced  his  sex,  spent  all  his  time  m  the  heart  of  his  palace,  per- 
petually surrounded  with  a  company  of  women,  whose  habit,  and  even 
manners,  he  had  taken,  applying  himself  with  them  to  the  spindle 
and  the  distaff*,  neither  understanding  nor  doing  anything  else  than 
spinning,  eating,  and  drinking,  and  revelling  in  all  manner  of  infamous 
pleasure.  Accordingly,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  after  his  death, 
which  represented  him  in  the  posture  of  a  dancer,  with  an  inscription 
upon  it,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  spectator  in  these  words: 

'  Two  oilM  and  a  half.  *  A.  M.  3257.    Ant.  J.  0.  747. 

'  AlNmt  $8^18,000,000.  Page  335,  838. 
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JSaty  drinkj  and  be  merry ;  every  thing  else  i$  nothiny.^  An  insmp- 
tion  very  suitable  to  the  epitaph  he  himself  had  ordered  to  be  put  upon 
his  monument.  ^ 

Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Semiramis  as  almost  all  the  profane 
historians  do  of  the  glory  of  conquerors.  But  to  judge  correctly,  it 
would  be  proper  for  us  to  ask,  was  the  unbounded  ambition  of  that 
queen  much  less  culpable  than  the  dissolute  effeminacy  of  Sardanapa- 
lus  ?  which  of  the  two  vices  was  most  injurioos  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Assyrian  empire  should  fall  under 
such  a  prince;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  till  after  having  passed 
through  various  augmentations,  diminutions,  and  revolutions,  common 
to  all  states,  even  to  the  greatest,  during  the  course  of  several  ages. 
This  empire  had  subsisted  about  1450  years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire,  were  formed  three  considerable 
kingdoms ;  that  of  the  Medes,  which  Arbaces,  the  principal  head  of 
the  conspiracy,  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Baby- 
lon, which  was  given  to  Belesis,  governor  of  that  city ;  and  that  of 
the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  whose  first  king  took  the  name  of  Ninas 
the  Younger. 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire, 
which  is  very  obscure,  and  of  which  little  is  said  by  historians,  it  is 

E roper,  and  even  absolutely  necessarv,  to  compare  what  is  said  of  it 
y  profane  authors  with  what  we  find  of  it  in  holy  Scripture ;  that  by 
the  help  of  that  double  light  we  may  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  two 
empires  of  Nineveh  and  Sabylon,  which  for  some  time  were  separate 
and  distinct,  but  afterwards  united  and  oonfounded  together.  I  shidi 
first  treat  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  and  then  return  to  iJie 
kingdom  of  the  Medes. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE,  BOTH  OF  NINEVEH  AND 

BABYLON. 

This  second  Assyrian  empire  continued  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus,  who  was  become  absolute  master 
of  the  East,  by  the  death  of  his  father  Cambyses,  and  his  father-in- 
law  Cyaxares,  published  the  famous  edict  whereby  the  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  return  into  their  own  country,  after  a  captivity  of  seventy 
years  at  Babylon. 

KINGS  OF  BABTLON. 

Belesis.  He  is  the  same  as  Nabonassar,  from  whose  reign  b^an 
the  famous  astronomical  epochs  at  Babylon,  called  from  his  name  the 
era  of  Nabonassar.  In  the  holy  Scripture  he  is  called  Baladan.  He 
•reigned  but  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,' 

Mbrodach-Baladan.^  This  is  the  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to 
iking  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  After  him  there  reigned  several  odier 

"B««u,  Wirt,  ^t^poStwia^i'  rdXXa  6i  ipiy. 

•A.  M.  8257.    AaU  J.  C.  747.    2  Kingi,  zz.  IS.  •IbUL 
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kings  at  Babylon,  with  whose  story  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.^    I 
shaU  therefore  proceed  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh. 

KINGS   OF  NINEVEH. 

TiQLATH-PiLESER.^  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  holy  Scripture 
to  the  king  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  reigned  at  Nineveh, 
i^tar  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire.  He  is  called 
Thilgamus  by  iBlian.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Ninus 
the  Younger,  in  order  to  honour  and  distinguish  hb  reign  by  the  nan:() 
of  so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  prince. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  whose  incorrigible  impiety  could  not  be  re- 
claimed, either  by  the  divine  favours  or  chastisements,  finding  himself 
attacked  at  once  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  robbed  the  temple 
of  part  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  sent  it  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  pur- 
chase his  friendship  and  assistance ;  promising  him,  besides,  to  become 
his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  king  of  Assyria,  finding  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire, 
readily  accepted  the  proposal.  Advancing  that  way  with  a  numerous 
army,  he  beat  Rezin,  took  Damascus,  uidput  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
erected  there  by  the  Syrians,  as  God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Amos.^  From  thence  he  marched  against  Phaosea,  and 
took  all  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  or  in 
Galilee.  But  he  made  Ahaz  pay  very  dear  for  his  protection,  still 
exacting  of  him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  that  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own  treasures, 
but  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple.  Thus  this  alli- 
ance served  only  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its 
neighbourhood  the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh,  who  became  so  man^ 
instruments  afterwards  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  his 
people. 

Salmanasar.^  Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  whom  the  Scripture  calls 
So,  having  made  himself  master  of  Egypt^  Hosea,  king  of  Samaria, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  hoping  by  that  means  to  shake  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  To  this  end,  he  withdrew  from  his  dependence 
upon  Salmanasar,  refusing  to  pay  him  any  farther  tribute,  or  make 
him  the  usual  presents. 

Salmanasar,  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption,  marched  against 
him  with  a  powernil  army,  and  after  having  subdued  all  the  plun 
country,  shut  him  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept  him  closely  besieged 
for  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  took  the  city,  loaded  Hosea 
irith  chains,  and  threw  him  into  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  car- 
ried away  the  people  captive,  and  planted  them  in  Halah  and  Habor, 
cities  of  the  Modes.  And  thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
ten  tribes,  destroyed,  as  God  had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets. 
This  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  its  separation  from  that  of  Judah. 
lasted  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

*  Can.  Ptol. 
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It  was  a(  this  time  tbat  Tobit,  with  Anna  his  wife,  and  his  son 
Tobias,  was  carried  captive  into  Aasjria,  where  he  became  one  of  tb^ 
principal  officers  to  king  Salmanasar.^ 

Salmanasar  died,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  was  8Q0- 
ceeded  by  his  son, 

Senkacherib.^  He  is  also  called  Sorgon  in  Scriptnre.  As  soon 
as  this  prince  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed  the  demand  of 
the  tribute  exacted  by  his  father  from  Hezekiah.  Upon  his  refusal, 
he  declared  war  against  him,  and  entered  into  Judea  with  a  mighty 
army.  Hezekiah,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  to  desire  peace  upon  any  terms  he  would  prescribCi 
Sennacherib,  seemingly  pacified,  entered  into  treal^  with  him,  and 
demanded  a  very  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  The  holy  king  ex- 
hausted both  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  his  own  coffers,  to  pay 
it.  The  Assyrian,  regarding  neither  the  sanction  of  oaths  nor  trear 
ties,  still  continued  the  war,  and  pushed  on  his  conquests  more  vigo- 
rously than  ever.  Nothing  was  able  to  withstand  his  power ;  and  of 
all  the  strong  places  of  Judah,  none  remained  untaken  but  J^usalem, 
which  was,  however,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  At  this  vory 
juncture,  Sennacherib  was  informed  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  £thio[Ma, 
who  had  ioined  forces  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to  8ll^ 
cour  the  besieged  city.  Now,  it  was  contrary  to  the  express  command 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  that 
the  chief  rulers  at  Jerusalem  had  required  any  foreign  assistance. 
The  4>8sy^iai^  prince  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  approaching 
enemy,  after  having  written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  fall  of  blasphemt 
against  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  he  insolently  boasted  he  would  speed- 
ily vanquish,  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  round 
aoout  hun.  In  short,  he  discomfited  the  Egyptians,  and  pursued  them 
even  into  their  own  country,  which  he  ravaged,  and  returned  laden 
with  spoil.^ 

It  was  probably  during  Sennacherib's  absenoe,  whidi  was  pretty 
long,  or  at  least  some  little  time  before,  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  and 
was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner ;  and  that,  as  a  sign  of  God's  ful- 
filling the  promise  he  had  made  him  of  corinff  him  so  perfectly,  that 
within  three  days  he  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  shadow  of 
the  sun  went  ten  degrees  backwards  upon  the  dial  i>£  the  palace. 
Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  of  the  miraca* 
lous  cure  of  king  Hezekiah,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and 
presents,  to  congratulate  him  on  that  occasion,  and  to  acquaint  theih 
selves  with  the  miracle  that  had  happened  upon  earth  at  this  juncture, 
with  respect  to  the  sun's  retro^adation  ten  degrees.  Hezekiah  was 
extremely  sensible  of  the  honour  done  him  by  that  prince,  and  very 
forward  to  show  his  ambassadors  the  riches  and  treasures  he  possessed, 
and  to  let  them  see  all  the  magnificence  of  his  palace.*  Humanly 
speaking,  there  was  nothing  in  this  proceeding  but  what  was  allowaUs 
and  commendable ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Jud^,  which  are 
infinitely  more  piercing  and  discriminating  than  ours,  this  action  dis- 

>Tobit,o.i.  *A.M.S287.    Ant  J.  C.  717.    Isa.  zz.  1.    S  Kinsi,  zriS.  and  xix. 
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sovered  a  lurking  pride,  and  secret  yanity,  with  which  his  righteoiis* 
oess  was  offeiided*  Accordingly,  he  instantly  informed  the  king,  by 
his  prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  riches  and  treasures  he  had  been  showing 
to  those  ambassadors  with  so  much  ostentation,  should  one  day  be 
transported  to  Babylon,  and  that  his  children  should  be  carried  thither, 
to  become  servants  in  the  palace  of  that  monarch.  This  was  then 
utterly  improbable ;  for  Babylon,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  was 
in  friendship  and  allianee  with  Jerusalem,  as  appears  by  her  having 
sent  ambassadors  thither ;  nor  did  JerusalMi  then  seem  to  have  any- 
thing to  fear  but  from  ^Nineveh,  whose  power  was  at  that  time  formida- 
ble, and  had  entirely  declared  against  her.  But  the  fortune  of  those 
two  cities  was  to  change,  and  the  word  of  God  was  literally  accom- 
plished. 

But  to  return  to  Sennacherib :  after  he  had  ravaged  Egypt,  and 
taken  a  vast  number  of  prisoners^  he  came  back  with  his  victorious 
army,  encamped  before  Jerusalem,  and  again  besieged  it.  The  city 
seemed  to  be  inevitably  lost;  it  was  without  resource,  and  without 
hope  from  the  hands  of  men,  but  had  a  powerful  Protector  in  heaven, 
wliK^se  jealous  ears  had  heard  the  impious  blasphemies  uttered  by  the 
king  of  Kineveh  against  his  sacred  name.  In  one  single  night  a 
hundred  and  eighty'-five  thousand  men  of  his  army  perished  by  the 
sword  of  the  destroying  angel.^  After  so  terrible  a  blow,  this  pre- 
tended king  of  kings,  tor  so  he  called  himself,  this  triumpher  over 
nations,  and  conqueror  of  gods,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try, with  the  miserable  reumant  of  his  army,  covered  with  shame  and 
coni'usion ;  he  sorvived  his  defeat  only  a  few  months,  as  a  just  retri- 
bution to  an  ofiended  G-od,  whose  supreme  majesty  he  had  presumed 
to  insult,  and  who  now,  to  use  the  Scripture  terms,  having  put  a  ring 
inU  hiB  no9ey  and  a  b&  into  his  mouthy  as  a  wild  beast,  made  him 
return  in  that  humble  afflicted  condition,  through  those  veipr  countries 
which  a  httle  before  had  beheld  him  so  haughty  and  impenous. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his  disgrace,  he 
treated  his  subjects  in  a  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner.  The  effects 
of  his  fury  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  of  whom  he 
caused  great  numben  to  be  massacred  ererj  day,  ordering  their  bodies 
to  be  left  exposed  in  the  streets,  and  suffering  no  man  to  give  them 
burial.^  Tobit,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  was  obHged  to  conceal  himself 
for  some  time,  and  suffer  all  his  effects  to  be  confiscated.  In  short, 
the  king's  savage  temper  rendered  him  so  insupportable  to  his  own 
family,  that  his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  him,  and  killed  him 
in  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch,  as  he  lay  prostrate 
befepe  him.^  But  these  two  princes,  being  obliged,  after  this  parricide, 
to  fly  into  Aimenia,  left  the  kingdom  to  Esar-haddon,  their  youngest 
brother. 

JBsAR-HAnDON.*  We  have  already  observed,  that  after  Merodach- 
JB&ladan,  there  was  a  suecession  of  langs  at  Babyl(«,  of  whom  history 
has  transmitted  nothing  but  the  names.  The  royal  famUy  becoming 
extinct,  there  waa  an  interregnum  of  eight  years,  full  of  troubles  ana 
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commotions.  Emr-liaddon  taking  advantage  of  this  juncture,  made 
himself  master  of  Babylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  dominioEs, 
reigned  over  the  two  united  empires  thirteen  years. 

After  having  reunited  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  Aflsyrian  empire, 
which  had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  preceding  reign^  he  entered  the 
land  of  Israel,  where  he  took  captive  as  many  as  were  left  there,  and 
carried  them  into  Assyria,  except  an  inconsiderable  number  that 
escaped  his  pursuit.  And  that  the  country  might  not  become  a  desert, 
he  sent  colonies  of  idolatrous  people,  taken  out  of  the  countrieB  be- 
yond the  Euphrates,  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  prediction 
of  Isaiah  was  then  fulfilled ;  within  three  ecare  and  five  years  $hM 
Ephraim  be  broken^  that  it  be  no  more  a  people}  This  was  exactly 
the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  prediction  and  the  event; 
and  the  people  of  Israel  did  then  truly  cease  to  be  a  visible  nation, 
what  was  left  to  them  being  altogether  mixed  and  confounded  with 
other  nations. 

This  prince,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  land  of  Israel,  sent 
some  of  his  generals  with  a  part  of  his  army  into  Judea,  to  reduce 
that  country  likewise  under  his  subjection.  These  generals  defeated 
Manasseh,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  Esar-haddon, 
who  put  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon.  But  Manasseh, 
having  afterwards  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  sincere  and  hvely 
repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.' 

Meantime,  the  colonies  that  had  been  sent  into  Samaria,  in  the  room 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  grievously  infested  with  lions.  The 
king  of  Babylon,  being  told  that  the  cause  of  this  calamity  was  their 
not  worshipping  the  God  of  the  country,  ordered  an  IsraeUtish  priest 
to  be  sent  to  them,  from  among  the  captives  taken  in  that  country,  to 
teach  them  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  theee  idolatere, 
contented  with  admitting  the  true  God  among  their  ancient  divinities, 
worshipped  him  jointly  with  their  false  gods.  This  corrupt  worship 
continued  afterwards,  and  was  the  source  of  the  aversion  entertained 
by  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans.^ 

Esar-haddon,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  oTer 
the  Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Babylonians,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son. 

Saosdughinus.^  This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture,  Nebuchodono- 
sor,  which  name  was  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon.  To  diatingumh 
this  from  the  others,  he  is  called  Nebuchodonosor  I. 

Tobit  was  still  alive  at  this  time,  and  dwelt  among  other  captives  at 
Nineveh.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  foretold  to  hia  children 
the  sudden  destruction  of  that  city,  of  which  there  was  not  then  the 
least  appearance.  He  advised  them  to  quit  the  city  before  its  ruin 
came  on,  and  to  depart  as  soon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife. 

The  ruin  of  Nineveh  ie  at  handy  says  the  £Ood  old  man,  abide  no 
longer  herej  for  I  perceive  the  wickedneee  of  the  city  will  oceamn  if* 
destruction.  These  last  words  are  very  remarkable,  the  mckedness  o* 
the  city  will  occasion  its  destruction.    Men  will  be  apt  to  impute  the 
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ruin  of  Nineveh  to  any  other  reason,  but  we  are  taueht  by  the  Holy 
GhoBt  that  her  unrighteousness  was  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  it  will  be 
with  other  states  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

Nebuchodonosor  defeated  the  king  of  the  Medes  in  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  the  plain  of  Ragau ;  he 
took  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  returned  triumphant 
to  Nineveh.*  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Medes, 
we  shall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  this  victory. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition,  that  Bethulia  wa«  besieged 
by  Holofernes,  one  of  Nebuchodonosor's  generals ;  and  that  the  famous 
enterprise  of  Judith  was  accomplished. 

Saracus,  otherwise  called  Chyna-Ladanus.*  This  prince  succeeded 
Saosduchinus,  and  having  rendered  hi^iself  contemptible  to  his  subjects 
by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabo- 
polassar,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and  general  of  his  army,  usurped 
that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned  over  it  one  and  twenty 
years. 

Nabopolassar.^  This  prince,  the  better  to  maintain  his  usurped 
sovereignty,  made  an  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes, 
With  their  joint  forces  they  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  killed  Saracus, 
and  utterly  destroyed  that  great  city.  We  shall  treat  more  exten- 
sively of  this  great  event  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Medes. 
From  this  time  forward  the  city  of  Babylon  became  the  only  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  became 
80  formidable,  that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their 
neighbours.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  was  so  alarmed  at  their  power, 
that  to  stop  their  progress,  he  marched  towards  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  made  several  considerable  conquests. 
See  the  history  of  the  Egyptians  for  what  concerns  this  expedition, 
and  the  consequences  that  attended  it. 

Nabopolassar,  finding  that,  after  the  taking  of  Garchemish,  by 
Necho,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  had  revolted  from  him,  and  neither  his 
age  nor  infirmities  permitting  him  to  go  in  person  to  recover  them,  he 
made  his  son  Nebuchodonosor  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  and 
sent  him  away  with  an  army,  to  reduce  those  countries  to  their  former 
Bobjection.^ 

l5*rom  this  time  the  Jews  besan  to  reckon  the  years  of  Nebuchodo- 
nosor, viz.:  firom  the  end  of  tne  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judab,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  But  the  Babylo* 
nians  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince  only  from  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  two  years  later.' 

Nbbuchodonobob  II.,  or  Nbbuchadnezzar.*  This  prince  defeated 
Necho's  army  near  the  Euphrates,  and  retook  Carchemish.  From 
thence  he  marched  towards  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  reunited  those 
provinces  to  his  dominions. 

Me  likewise  entered  Judea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  it;  he 
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oaused  JehoialdiB  to  be  pat  in  chains^  with  a  design  to  hare  him  car* 
ried  tu  Babylon ;  but  beii^  moved  with  his  repentaaoe  and  afBietion, 
he  restored  him  to  his  throne.  Great  nnmbers  of  the  Jews,  and 
among  them  some  ohildren  of  the  royal  family,  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  whither  all  the  treasures  of  the  king's  palace  and  a  part 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  were  likewise  traasportedJ  Thtia 
was  the  judgment  which  God  had  denounced  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
King  Hesekiah  accomplished.  From  this  fikmous  epoch,  which  was 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  we  are  to  date  the  osp- 
tivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  often  foretokl  by  Jeremiah.  Daniel, 
then  but  eighteen  years  old,  was  carried  captive  among  the  rest,  and 
Exekiel  some  time  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nabopolaaaar,  king 
of  Babylon,  died,  after  having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.'  Ab 
Boon  as  his  son  Nebuchodonosor  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  set  out 
with  all  expedition  for  Babylon,  taking  the  nearest  way  through  the 
desert,  attended  only  by  a  small  retinue,  leaving  the  main  body  of  his 
army  with  his  generals,  to  be  conducted  to  Babylon  with  the  captives 
and  spoils.  On  his  arrival,  he  received  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  carefully  preserved  it  for  him,  and  so  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  dominions  of  his  father,  which  comprehended  Chal- 
dea,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  over  which,  according  to 
Ptolemv,  he  reigned  forty-three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  a  dream,  at  which  he  wsfl 
greatly  terrified,  though  he  could  not  call  it  again  to  mind.^  He 
thereupon  consulted  the  wise  men  and  diviners  of  his  kingdom,  re> 
quiring  of  them  to  make  known  to  him  the  substance  of  his  dream. 
They  all  answered,  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  art  to  divine 
the  thing  itself,  and  that  the  utmost  they  could  do  was  to  give  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  when  he  had  made  it  known  to  them.  As 
absolute  princes  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with  opposition,  but  will 
be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nebuchodonosor,  imagining  that  they  dealt 
insincerely  with  him,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condemned  them  all 
to  death.  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were  included  in  the  sen- 
tence, as  being  ranked  among  the  wise  men.  But  Daniel,  having  first 
invoked  his  God,  desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  re- 
vealed the  whole  substance  of  his  dream.  "  The  thing  thou  sawest," 
said  he,  *^  was  an  image  of  an  enormous  sise,  and  a  terrible  counte- 
nance. The  head  thereof  was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  feet  psrt  of  iron  and  part  of 
clay.  And,  as  the  king  was  attentively  looking  upon  that  vision,  be- 
hold, a  stone  was  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  without  hands,  and  the  stone 
smote  the  image  upon  his  feet,  and  brake  them  to  pieces ;  the  whole 
image  was  ground  as  small  as  dust,  and  the  stone  became  a  great 
mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."  When  Daniel  had  related  the 
dream,  he  also  gave  the  king  the  interpretation  thereof,  showing  him 
that  it  signified  the  three  great  empires  which  were  to  sucoeed  that  of 
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Ae  Assyrians,  namely,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  or, 
according  to  some,  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
"After  these  kingdoms,"  continued  Daniel,  "shall  the  God  of  heaven 
set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  this  kingdom 
shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  shall  break  Jn  pieces  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms,  and  shall  stand  for  ever."  By  which  Daniel 
plainly  foretold  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  king,  ravished 
urith  admiration  and  astonishment,  after  having  acknowledged  and 
loudly  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Israelites  was  really  the  God  of 
gods,  advanced  Daniel  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  made  him 
chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men,  ruler  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  council  that 
i^aye  attended  the  oourt.  His  three  friends  were  also  promoted  to 
honours  and  dignities. 

At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
whose  generals,  that  were  still  in  Judea,  marched  against  him,  and  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  hostilities  against  his  country/  ffe  %lept  with  hU 
fathers^  is  all  the  Scripture  says  of  his  death.  Jeremiah  had  prophe- 
sied that  he  should  neither  be  regretted  nor  lamented ;  but  should  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  <w«,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem:  this  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  is  not  known 
in  what  manner. 

Jechonias*  succeeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  father. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  lieutenants  continuing  the  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  in 
three  months  time  he,  himself,  came  at  the  head  of  his  army  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  city.  He  plundered  both  the  temple  and  the 
king's  palace  of  all  their  treasures,  and  sent  them  away  to  Babylon, 
together  with  all  the  colden  vessels  remaining,  which  Solomon  had 
made  for  the  use  of  the  temple;  he  carried  away,  likewise,  a  vast 
number  of  captives,  among  whom  were  king  Jechonias,  his  mother,  his 
wives,  with  all  the  chief  officers  and  great  men  of  his  kingdom  In 
the  room  of  Jechonias,  he  set  upon  the  throne  his  uncle  Mattaniah« 
who  was  otherwise  called  Zedekiah. 

Thiii  prince  had  as  little  reli^on  and  prosperity  as  his  forefathers^ 
Having  made  an  alliance  withrharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  he  broke  the 
oath  of  fidelity  he  had  taken  to  the  kins  of  Babylon,  The  latter  soon 
chastised  him  for  it,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The 
king*  of  Egypt's  arrival  at  the  head  of  an  army,  gave  the  besieged 
some  hojpes ;  but  their  joy  was  of  very  short  duration ;  the  Egyptians 
were  defeated,  and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  renewed 
the  siege,  which  lasted  nearly  twelve  months.  At  last  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued.^  Zedekiah's  two  sons 
were,  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  orders,  killed  before  their  father's  face, 
with  all  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  Judea :  Zedekiah  himself  had 
both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  oarried  to  Babylon, 
where  he  was  confined  in  prison  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and 
temple  were  pillaged  and  burned  and  all  their  fortifications  demolished. 
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Upon  Nebachadnezaar's  return  to  Babylon,  after  hk  sacceBsfnl  wai 
against  Judea,  he  ordered  a  golden  statue  to  be  made  sixty  cabits 
high,'  assembled  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  oelebrate  the 
dedication  of  it,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  threaten- 
ing to  cast  those  that  should  refuse  into  the  midst  of  a  homing  fiery 
furnace.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  three  young  Hebrevs, 
Ananias,  Misael,  and  Asarias,  who  with  an  invincible  courage  refosed 
to  comply  with  the  king's  impious  ordinance,  were  preeeryed  after  » 
miraculous  manner,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  king,  himself,  a 
witness  of  this  astonishing  miracle,  published  an  ediot  whereby  all  per- 
sons whatever  were  forbid,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  speak  anything 
against  the  god  of  Ananias,  Misael,  and  Asanas.  He  likewise  pi^mo* 
ted  these  three  young  men  to  the  hieheet  honours  and  employments.' 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
fourth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  marched  again  into  Syrift, 
and  besieged  Tyre,  under  the  rei^n  of  IthobaL  Tyre  was  a  strong 
and  opulent  city,  which  had  never  been  subject  to  any  foreign  power, 
and  was  then  in  great  repute  for  its  commerce,  by  which  many  of  its 
citizens  were  become  like  so  many  princes  in  wealth  and  magnificence.' 
It  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  For  Sidon  being  taken  by  the  Philistmes  of 
Ascalon,  many  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  in  ships,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tyre.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  it  called  in 
Isaiah,  the  daughter  of  Sidon.*  But  the  daughter  soon  surpassed  the 
mother  in  grandeur,  riches  and  power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  she  was  in  a  condition  to  resist,  thirteen  years  together, 
a  monarch,  to  whose  yoke  all  the  rest  of  the  East  had  submitted. 

It  was  not  till  after  so  many  years,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  him- 
self master  of  Tyre.^  His  troops  suiTered  incredible  hardships  before 
it;  so  that,  according  to  the  prophet's  expression,  every  head  wob  made 
baldj  and  every  shoulder  was  jj^eeUd^  Before  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  its  inhabitants  retired,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  isle,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where 
they  built  a  new  city  ;  the  name  and  glory  of  which  extinguished  the 
remembrance  of  the  old  one,  which  from  thenceforward  became  a  mere 
village,  retaining  the  name  of  ancient  Tyre. 

Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  having  undergone  the  utmost  fatigues 
during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  and  having  found  nothing  in  the 
place  to  requite  them  for  the  service  they  had  rendered  Almighty 
God,  (it  is  the  expression  of  the  prophet,)  in  executing  his  vengeance 
upon  that  city,  God  was  pleased  to  promise  by  the  mouth  of  Ese- 
kiel,  that  he  would  give  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt  as  a  recompense.' 
And  indeed  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Egypt  soon  after,  as  I  have 
more  fully  related  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians.  When  this  prince 
happily  finished  all  his  wars,  and  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and 
tranquillity,  he  put  the  last  hand  to  the  building,  or  rather  to  the  em- 
bellisning  of  Babylon.     The  reader  may  see  in  Josephus,®  an  account 

'  Ninety  feet       *  Dan.  iU.       '  Bsek.  zzri.  and  zz  vii.     lea.  zzHi.  8.    JuU  L  zriiL  e.  3. 
Ita.  zziit.  12.  •Jos.  Ant  1.  z.  e.  11.  et  oon.  Ap.  L  L 
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p{  the  magnifieeBt  stnietnres  ascribed  to  thit  momurch  by  several 
writers.  I  hare  mentioned  a  great  part  of  th«m  in  the  description  al- 
reidy  given  of  that  stately  city. 

While  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  Nebuchadnezzar's  happi- 
ness, a  {rightful  dream  disturbed  his  repose,  and  filled  him  with  great 
anxiety.  He  dreamed  '^he  saw  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  whose 
height  was  great:  tfbe  tree  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  of  it 
reached  unto  he»Ten,  and  tl^  sight  thereof  to  tiie  end  of  the  earth. 
The  leaves  were  £edr,  and  the  fruit  much ;  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all : 
the  beasts  of  the  field  had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven 
dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof;  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it.  Then  a 
watcher  and  a  hofy  one  came  down  from  heaven  and  eried,  Hew  down 
the  tree,  and  cut  off  its  branches,  shake  off  its  leaves,  and  scatter 
its  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  get  away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from 
its  branches. 

Neverthdess,  leave  the  stump  of  its  rooto  in  the  earth,  even  with  a 
band  of  iron  and  braes,  m  the  tender  grass  of  the  field ;  and  let  it  be 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  its  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in 
tiie  grass  of  the  earth.  Let  his  heart  be  dianged  from  man's,  and  let 
a  beast's  hetfrt  be  ffiven  nnto  him ;  and  let  seven  times  pass  over  him. 
This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  die  demand  by  the 
word  of  the  holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know,  that 
the  Most  High  nileth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whom- 
soever  he  wiU,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men."  ^ 

The  king,  justly  alarmed  at  this  terrRde  dream,  consulted  all  his 
wise  men  a&d  maoieians,  bat  to  no  purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Daniel,  who  expounded  the  dream,  and  applied  it  to  the 
Idag's  own  person,  plainly  declaring  to  him, '^  That  he  should  be  driven 
from  the  company  of  men  for  seven  years,  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  and  fellowship  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  gras^ 
like  a  buUoek :  that  his  kingdom  nevertheless  diotdd  be  preserved  for 
him,  and  he  should  repossess  his  throne,  when  he  should  have  learned 
to  Jmow  and  acknowledge,  that  all  power  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
from  heaven.  After  this,  he  «cfaorteth  him  to  break  off  his  sins  by 
rigliteousiiess,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor." 

AU  these  things  came  to  pass  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the  prophet 
had  foretold.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he  was  walking  in  his 
pfdaee,  and  admiring  die  beauty  and  magnificence  of  his  buildings,  he 
naid,  ^^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  buik  for  the  house  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  fbr  the  honour  of  my 
ixMJeaty  ?"  Would  a  secret  impulse  of  comphoenOT  and  vanity  in  a 
prince,  at  the  right  of  sndh  noble  structures  erected  by  himself,  appear 
to  us  so  very  criminal  ?  and  yet,  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his 
month,  when  a  voice  came  down  from  heaven,  and  pronounced  his  sen- 
tenoe:  ^'In  the  same  hour,  his  understanding  went  from  him ;  he  wa» 
dbriwen  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet 
nvitli  the  dew  of  heaiven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles^  feathers^ 
and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws." 
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After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time^  he  recovered  his  seBsea, 
and  the  use  of  his  understanding :  '^  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  heaToi," 
says  the  Scripture,  ^'  and  blessed  the  Most  High ;   he  praised  aad 
honoured  him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  and  whose  kbgdom 
is  from  generation  to  generation:''  confessing,  ^'  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and  tbit  he  doeth  according  to  bk 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  eardi ; 
and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  <xt  say  unto  him,  What  dost  thou  ?*'   Nov 
he  r§(;overed  his  former  countenance  and  form.      His  courtiers  went 
out  to  seek  him ;  he  was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  became  greats 
and  more  powerful  than  ever.     Being  affected  with  the  most  smeere 
gratitude,  he  caused,  by  a  solemn  edict,  to  be  published  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  what  astonishing  and  miraculous  things 
God  had  wrought  in  ^s  person. 

One  year  after  this,  I^ebuchadnezzar  died,  having  reigned  forty- 
three  years,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  reigned  in  the  East.  He  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  his  son, 

Evil-Mbrodaoh.^  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  re- 
leased Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined near  seven  and  thirty  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  £vU*Merodach,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  tke 
learned  place  Dsmiers  detection  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests 
of  Bel ;  the  innocent  artifice,  by  which  he  contrived  to  kill  the  dngon 
which  was  worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the 
same  prophet  out  of  the  den  of  lions,  where  he  had  victuals  bron^ 
him  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Evil-Meroda(di  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  debauchery,  snd 
other  extravagancies,  that  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.^ 

Keriqlissar,  his  sister's  husband,  and  one  of  the  chief  oonspiraton, 
reigned  in  his  stead.^ 

Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  the  Modes,  which  made  Cyaxeres  send  for  Cyrus 
out  of  Persia  to  his  assistance.  This  story  will  be  more  particularly 
related  by  and  by,  where  we  shall  find  that  this  prince  was  slain  in 
battle,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

Labobosoarchod,*  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  a 
very  wicked  prince.  Being  naturally  of  the  most  vicious  inclinations, 
he  indulged  them  without  restraint  when  he  came  to  the  crown ;  as  if 
he  had  been  invested  with  sovereign  power,  only  to  have  the  privilege 
of  committing  with  impunity  the  most  infamous  and  bsurbarous  actions. 
He  reigned  but  nine  months ;  his  own  subjects  conspiring  against  him, 
put  him  to  death.     His  successor  was 

Labynit,  or  Nabonid.*  This  prince  had  likewise  other  names,  and 
m  Scripture  that  of  Belshazzar.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  he  wu 
the  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  by  his  wife  Nitocris,  and  conseqnentlj 

>  A.  M.  8441.    Ant  J.  C.  563.    2  Kings,  ZZ7.  27—30.  *  B«roi.  Megwtbci. 
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grandson  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom,  according  to  Jeremiah's  prc- 
phecy,  the  nations  of  the  East  were  to  be  subject,  as  also  to  his  son, 
and  his.  grandson  after  him :  all  nations  shall  serve  Azm,  and  his  son^ 
and  his  son's  «on,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  shall  come} 

Nitocrifl  raised  many  noble  edifices  in  Babylon ;  she  caused  her  own 
monument  to  be  placed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gates  of  the 
city,  with  an  inscription,  dissuading  h^  successors  from  touching  the 
treasures  laid  up  in  it  without  the  most  urgent  and  indispensable  ne- 
cessity. The  tomb  remained  unopened  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who 
upon  his  breaking  it  open,  instead  of  those  immense  treasures  with 
which  he  had  flattered  himself,  found  nothing  but  the  following  in* 
scription : 

*•*•  If  thou  hadst  not  an  insatiable  thirst  after  money ^  and  a  most 
sordid^  avaricious  soul^  thou  wouldst  never  have  broken  open  the  monur 
mewts  of  the  deadJ^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts,  which  represented  the  four  great  monarchies,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  succeed  them.^  In  the  third  year 
of  the  same  reign,  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  which 
prefigured  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  persecution  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria, 
should  bring  upon  the  Jews.^  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections 
upon  these  prophecies,  and  give  a  more  particular  account  of  them. 

Belshazzar,  while  his  enemies  were  besieging  Babylon,  gave  a  great 
entertainment  to  his  whole  court,  upon  a  certain  festival,  which  was 
annually  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.^  The  joy  of  this  feast  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still  more  so  by  the  explication 
which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the  king.  The  sentence  written  upon  the 
wall  imported,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the 
Medea  and  Persians.  That  very  night  the  city  was  taken,  ansJ  Bel- 
shazsar  killed. 

Thus  ended  the  Babylonish  empire,  after  having  subsisted  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  years,  from  the  destruction  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.* 
The  particular  circumstances  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon, shall  be  related  in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  MEDES. 

J  OBSERVED,  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
empire,''  that  Arbaces,  general  of  the  Modes,  was  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  the  conspiracy  against  Sardanapalus ;  and  several  writers 
believed  that  he  then  immediately  became  sovereign  master  of  Media, 
and  many  other  provinces,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Herodotus 
is  not  of  this  opinion.  I  shall  relate  what  that  celebrated  historian 
says  upon  the  suojeot. 

*  Jer.  xxrii.  7.         •Her.  1.  imp.  185,  Ao.         "Dan.  riL         *  Chap.  TiiL        *Chap.  ▼. 
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The  Assyriang,  who  had  for  many  a^^es  held  the  empire  of  Ana, 
began  to  decline  in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  several  natioDs.  The 
Modes  first  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  maintained  f<Hr  some  time  the 
liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  valour ;  but  that  liberty  degtenera- 
ting  into  licentiousness,  and  their  government  not  being  well  ^tablish- 
ed,  they  fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  wwse  than  their  former  sabjection. 
Injustioe,  violence  and  rapine,  prevailed  every  where,  because  there 
was  no  one  that  had  either  power  enough  to  restrain  theater  sufident 
authority  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  all  these  disorders  induced  the 
people  to  settle  a  form  of  government,  whioh  rendered  the  state  more 
nourishing  than  it  ever  was  before.^ 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  was  then  divided  into  tribes.  Almost  all 
the  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  son  of  Pfaraortes,  a 
Mede  by  birth,  erected  the  state  into  a  monarcAiy.  This  person,  see- 
ing the  great  disorders  that  prevailed  throughout  all  Media,  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  these  troubles,  sad  make  tbem  serve  to  exalt  him 
to  the  royal  dignity.  He  enjoyed  great  repotatioB  in  his  own  conntry, 
and  passed  for  a  man,  not  only  regular  in  his  conduct,  but  possessed 
of  all  the  prudence  and  equitv  necessary  for  a  governor. 

As  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  tiie  tiirone,  he 
laboured  to  make  the  good  qualities  that  had  been  observed  in  him 
more  conspicuous  than  ever ;  he  succeeded  so  Well  that  the  mhabitsnts 
of  the  villa^  where  he  lived  made  him  their  judge.  In  this  office  he 
acquitted  himself  with  great  prudence,  and  his  cares  were  attended 
with  all  the  success  expected  from  them,  for  he  brought  the  people  of 
that  village  to  a  sober  and  regular  life.  The  infaabitonts  of  other  tiI* 
lages,  who  were  perpetually  in  disorder,  observing  the  regularity 
Bejoces  had  introduced  in  the  plaoe  where  he  presided  as  judge,  began 
to  address  themselves  to  him,  and  make  him  arbitrator  of  thar  difcr* 
ences.  The  fame  of  his  equity  daily  increasing,  all  8«eh  as  had  any 
affair  of  consequence,  brought  it  before  him,  expecting  to  find  tliat 
equity  in  Dejooes  which  they  could  meet  with  no  where  else. 

When  he  found  himself  thus  far  advanced  in  his  designs,  he  judged 
it  a  proper  time  to  set  his  last  engines  to  work  for  the  aceompUshment 
of  his  object.  He  therefore  retired  from  business,  pretending  to  be 
over-fatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people  that  resorted  to  him  from 
all  quarters,  and  wouJd  not  exercise  the  office  of  judge  any  long^ 
notwithstanding  all  the  importunity  of  such  as  wished  well  to  the  pub* 
Uc  tranquillity.  Whenever  any  persons  addressed  themselves  to  him, 
he  told  them  that  his  own  domestic  affairs  would  not  allow  him  to 
attend  to  those  of  other  people. 

The  licentiousness  which  bad  been  for  some  time  restraiDed  by  the 
management  of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevul  more  than  ever,  as  soon  as 
he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the 
evil  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Medes  were  obliged  to  aasenn 
ble,  and  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  curing  so  dangeroas  a  dt»* 
order. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  ambition;  some  persons,  Ti<dent  and 
impetuous,  carrying  everything  as  it  were  by  storm,  restrained  by  no 

•  Herod.  L  i.  o.  96. 
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kiBd  of  cnieltj  or  murder ;  another  sort,  more  gentle,  like  those  we 
are  speaking  of,  put  on  an  appearance  of  moderation  and  justice,  and 
vet,  by  elawiestine  means,  arrive  at  their  point  as  surely  as  the  other, 
I)ejoee0,  who  saw  things  succeeding  according  to  his  wish,  sent  his 
emissaries  to  the  assembly,  after  having  instructed  them  in  the  part 
they  were  to  act.  When  expedients  for  stopping  the  course  of  the 
public  evils  came  to  be  proposed,  these  emissaries,  speaking  in  their 
turn,  represented  that,  unless  the  state  of  the  republic  was  entirely 
changed,  their  country  would  become  uninhabitable;  that  the  only 
means  to  remecb^  the  present  disorders  was  to  elect  a  king,  who  should 
have  authority  to  restrain  violence,  and  make  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  nation.  Then  every  man  could  prosecute  his  own  affairs  in 
peace  and  safe^ ;  whereas  the  injustice  that  now  reigned  in  all  parts 
would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon  the  country.  This  opinion 
was  generally  approved,  and  the  whole  company  was  convinced  that 
no  expedient  could  be  devised  more  effectusJ  for  curing  the  present 
evil  than  that  of  converting  the  state  into  a  monarehy.  The  only 
thinff,  then,  to  be  done,  was  to  choose  a  king,  which  did  not  take  long 
for  deliberation.  They  all  agreed  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  so 
capable  of  governing  as  Dejoces,  so  that  he  was  immediately,  with 
common  consent,  elected  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  first  establishment  of  kingdoms,  m 
any  age  or  country  whatever,  we  shall  find  that  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  the  care  ef  the  public  good,  was  the  original  design  of 
monarchy.  Indeed,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  establishing  order 
and  peace,  if  all  men  were  resolved  to  be  independent,  and  would  not 
submit  to  an  authority  which  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rest.  Mankind  must  be  perpetually  at  war, 
if  they  will  always  be  striving  for  dominion  over  others,  or  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  strongest.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  and  safety, 
they  must  have  a  master,  and  must  consent  to  obey  him.  This  is  the 
human  origin  of  government.  And  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that 
Divine  Pl'ovidence  has  not  onl^  allowed  the  preset,  and  the  execution 
of  it,  but  consecrated  it  likewise  by  an  immediate  communication  of 
his  own  power.^ 

There  is  nothing  certainly  more  noble  and  great  than  to  see  a  prir 
vate  person,  eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue,  and  fitted  by  his  excel*- 
lent  talents  for  the  highest  employment,  and  yet,  through  inclination 
»nd  modesty,  preferring  a  life  of  obscurity  and  retirement  ;y  than  to 
Bee  such  a  man  sincerely  reftise  the  offer  made  to  him  of  reigning  over 
m  whole  nation,  and  at  last  consent  to  undergo  the  toil  of  government, 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  being  serviceable  to  hfa  fellow-citi- 
sens.  His  first  disposition,  by  which  he  declares  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  duties,  and  consequently  with  the  dangers  annexed  to  sove- 
reign power,  shows  him  to  have  a  soul  more  elevated  and  great  than 
^eatness  itself;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  a  soul  superior  to  all  ambi- 
tion ;  nothing  can  show  him  so  perfectly  worthy  of  that  important 
charge,  as  the  opinion  he  has  of  his  not  being  so,  and  his  fears  of 
being  unequal  to  it.     But  when  he  generously  sacrifices  his  own  quie« 
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and  satiBfac;ion  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  public,  it  is  plam 
he  understands  wbat  that  sovereign  power  has  in  it  reallj  good  or 
truly  valuable  j  which  is,  that  it  puts  a  man  in  a  condition  of  becoming 
the  defender  of  his  country,  of  procuring  it  many  advantages,  and 
of  redressing  various  evils ;  of  causing  law  and  justice  to  flourish^  of 
bringing  virtue  and  probity  into  reputation,  and  of  establishing  peace 
and  plenty ;  and  he  comforts  himself  for  the  cares  and  troubles  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  by  the  prospect  of  the  many  benefits  resulting 
from  them  to  the  public.  Such  a.  governor  was  Numa  at  Rome,  and 
such  have  been  some  other  emperors  whom  the  people  have  constrained 
to  accept  the  supreme  power. 

It  must  be  owned,  I  cannot  help  repeating  it,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  noble  or  great  than  such  a  disposition.  But  to  put  on  the  mask 
of  modesty  and  virtue,  in  order  to  satisfy  one's  ambition,  as  Dejooes 
did ;  to  affect  to  appear  outwardly,  what  a  man  is  not  inwardly;  to  re- 
fuse for  a  time,  and  then  accept  with  a  seeming  repugnancy,  what  a 
man  earnestly  desires,  and  what  he  has  been  labouring  by  secret  under- 
hand practices  to  obtain ;  has  so  much  meanness  in  it,  that  it  necessa- 
rily lessens  our  opinion  of  the  person,  and  greatly  eclipses  his  merit, 
be  his  talents  at  the  same  time  ever  so  extraordinary. 

Dejocss  reigned  fifty-three  years.'  When  Dejoces  had  ascended 
the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  people  that  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him,  for  restoring  order.  At 
first,  he  resolved  to  have  his  dignity  of  kins  attended  with  all  the 
marks  that  could  inspire  awe  and  respect  for  nis  person.  He  obliged 
his  subjects  to  build  him  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  place  he  appointed 
This  palace  he  strongly  fortified,  and  chose  out  from  among  hjs  people 
such  persons  as  he  judged  most  fit  to  be  his  guards. 

After  having  thus  provided  for  his  own  security,  he  applied  himsdf 
to  polish  and  civilise  his  subjects,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  live 
in  the  country,  and  in  villages,  almost  without  laws  and  without  polity, 
had  contracted  a  savage  disposition.  To  this  end,  he  commanded 
them  to  build  a  city,  himself  marking  out  the  place  and  drcomference 
of  the  walls.  This  city  was  surrounded  with  seven  distinct  walls,  all 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  outermost  did  not  hinder  the  pan- 
pet  of  the  second  from  bein^  seen,  nor  the  second  that  of  the  third, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  situation  of  the  place  was  extremely  favour- 
able for  such  a  design,  for  it  was  a  regular  hill,  whose  ascent  was 
equal  on  every  side.  Within  the  last  and  smallest  enclosure  stood  the 
king's  palace,  with  all  his  treasures ;  in  the  sixth,  which  was  next  to 
that,  there  were  several  apartments  for  lodging  the  offices  of  his 
household ;  and  the  intermediate  spaces,  between  the  other  walls,  woe 
appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  people;  the  first  and  laigest 
enclosure  was  about  the  size  of  Athens.  The  name  of  the  city  was 
Ecbatana. 

The  prospect  of  it  was  magnificent  and  beautiful ;  for,  besides  tke 
disposition  of  the  walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  amphitheatre^  the 
different  colours  wherewith  the  several  parapets  were  painted,  fonned 
a  delightful  variety. 
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After  the  cit^  was  finishedy  and  Dejooee  had  obliged  part  of  the 
Medes  to  settle  in  it,  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  composing  laws  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  But  being  persuaded  that  the  majesty  of  kings 
IB  most  respected  afar  ofif,  Tnajar  ex  longinquo  reverentia^^  he  began  to 
keep  himself  at  a  dktance  from  his  people,  was  almost  inaccessible 
and  invisible  to  his  subjects,  not  sufifering  them  to  speak,  or  communi- 
cate their  affairs  to  him  but  only  by  petitions,  and  the  interposition  of 
his  officers*  And  even  those  that  had  the  privilege  of  approaching 
hioa,  might  neither  laugh  nor  spit  in  his  presence. 

This  great  statesman  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order  the  better  to 
secure  to^  himself  the  possession  of  the  crown.  For,  having  to  deal 
with  men  yet  uncivilised,  and  not  very  capable  judges  of  true  merit, 
he  was  afraid  that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him  might  induce  con* 
tempt,  and  occasion  plots  and  conspiracies  against  a  growing  power, 
which  is  generally  looked  upon  with  envy  and  discontent.  But  by 
keeping  himself  thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
making  himself  known  only  by  the  wise  laws  he  made,  and  the  strict 
justice  he  took  care  to  administer  to  every  one,  he  acquired  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  his  subjects. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  innermost  parts  of  his  palace  he  knew  every- 
thing that  was  done  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  who 
brought  him  accounts,  and  informed  him  of  all  transactions.  By  this 
means,  no  crime  escaped  either  the  knowledge  of  the  prince,  or  the 
rigour  of  the  law ;  and  the  punishment  closely  following  the  ofifence, 
kept  the  wicked  in  awe,  and  stopped  the  course  of  violence  and 
injustice. 

Things  might  possibly  pass  in  this  manner  to  a  certain  degree  during 
his  administration ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  than  the  great 
inconveniences  necessarily  resulting  from  the  custom  introduced  by 
Dejoces,  and  wherein  he  has  been  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  Eastern 
potentates ;  the  custom,  I  mean,  of  living  concealed  in  his  palace,  of 
governing  by  spies,  dispersed  throughout  his  kingdom,  of  relying  solely 
upon  their  sincerity  for  the  truth  of  facts,  of  not  suffering  truth,  the 
complaints  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  just  reasons  of  innocent  persons, 
to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  any  other  way  than  through  foreign  channels, 
that  is,  by  men  liable  to  be  prejudiced  or  corrupted ;  men  that  stopped 
up  all  avenues  to  remonstrances,  or  the  reparation  of  injuries,  and 
that  were  capable  of  doing  the  greatest  injustice  themselves,  with  so 
much  the  more  ease  and  assurance,  as  their  iniquity  remained  undis- 
coyered,  and  consequently  unpunished.  But  besides  all  this,  that  very 
afieotation  in  princes  of  being  invisible,  shows  them  to  be  conscious  of 
their  slendw  merit,  which  shuns  the  light,  and  dares  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  near  examination. 

Dejoces  was  so  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing  and  softening  tho 
manners,  and  making  kws  for  the  good  government  of  his'  people,. 
that  he  never  engaged  in  any  enterprise  against  his  neighbours,  thoughi 
he  reigned  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-three  years. 

Phraortes  reigned  twenty-two  years.^  After  the  death  of  Dejoces,, 
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bis  son  Phraortee,  oAerwise  called  Apkraarteft/  sacoeeded.  The  sole 
afiSnity  between  these  two  names  would  make  one  beliere  that  diia  is 
the  kin^  called  in  Scripture  Arphaxad ;  but  thai  opinion  has  many 
other  substantial  reasons  to  support  it,  as  may  be  seal  in  Father  Moml- 
laucon's  learned  dissertation,  of  which  I  have  made  great  use  in  tUs 
treatise.  The  passage  in  Judith,  that  Arpkmxmd  huiU  a  very  sfroayr 
eity^  and  called  it  Mchatana^  has  deceived  moat  authors,  and  nsMle 
them  believe  that  Arphaxad  must  be  Dejoces,  who  was  certainly  the 
founder  of  that  city.  But  the  Greek  text  of  Judith,  which  the  vulgar 
translation  renders  (Bdificavity  only  says,  that  Arphaxad  added  new 
buildings  to  Ecbatanaj^  And  what  can  be  more  natural  ,than  tkat 
the  father  not  having  entirely  perfected  so  considerable  a  work,  the 
son  should  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  and  make  sndi  additions  as  were 
wanting  ? 

Phraortes,  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not  oontented  widi 
the  kingdom  of  Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  attacked  the  Perraans^ 
and  defeating  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  brought  tbem  under  subjeotkm 
to  his  empire.  Then  strengthened  by  the  aoccasioii  of  their  troops, 
he  attacked  other  neighbouring  nations,  one  after  another,  till  he  n»de 
himself  master  of  abinost  all  Upper  Asia,  which  eomprehends  all  ^lat 
lies  north  of  Mount  Taurus,  from  Media,  as  far  as  the  nver  Halys.' 

Elated  with  his  sucoess,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  anas  against  tlie 
Assyrians,  at  that  time,  indeed,  weakened  through  the>revolt  of  several 
nations,  but  ^et  very  powerful  in  themselves,  xfebuohodonosor,  thdr 
king,  otherwise  called  Saosduchinus,  raised  a  great  army  in  his  own 
country,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  several  other  nations  of  the  East,  to 
require  their  assistance.^  They  all  refused  him  with  contempt,  and 
ignominiottsly  treated  his  ambassadors,  letting  him  see  that  they  no 
longer  dreac(ed  that  empire,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  greatest  part 
of  than  in  a  slavish  subjection* 

The  king,  highly  enraged  at  such  insolent  treatment,  swore  by  Ui 
throne  and  his  reign,  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  all  those  natioiiB| 
and  put  them  every  one  to  the  sword.  He  Sien  prepared  for  baUle, 
with  what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of  Ragau.  A  great  battle  en« 
sued  there,  which  proved  fatal  to  Phraortes.  He  was  defeated,  his 
cavalry  fled,  his  chariots  were  overturned,  and  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  Nebuchodonosor  sained  a  complete  victory.  Then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  defeat  and  confusion  of  the  Medes,  he  entered  their  oosa* 
try,  took  their  cities,  pushed  on  his  conquests  even  to  Ecbatana,  forced 
the  towers  and  the  walls  bv  storm,  and  gave  the  oity  to  be  pillaged  by 
his  soldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  stripped  it  of  all  its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraortes,  who  had  escaped  into  the  mountaiitt  of 
Ragau,  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchodonosor,  who  cruelly 
caused  him  to  be  shot  to  death  with  darts.  After  that,  he  returned  to 
Nineveh  with  all  his  army,  which  was  still  very  numerous,  and  for  four 
months  together,  did  nothing  but  feast  and  divert  himself  with  those 

that  had  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition. 

%  •'  .11-       ,..»...  ,^  . .     .i^,.     ..  ^ 
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la  Judithy  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria  ient  Holofemes,  frith 
%  powerful  army,  to  revesge  himself  of  those  that  had  refused  him 
Bttooours.  The  progress  and  cnielty  of  that  oonnnandery  the  general 
oonsternation  of  all  the  people^  the  coorageoos  resolution  of  the  Israel 
ites  to  withstand  him,  in  hopes  that  their  God  would  defend  them,  the 
ezlremity  to  which  Bethulia  and  the  whole  nation  was  reduced,  the 
miraeulous  deliverance  of  that  city  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the 
brave  Judith,  and  the  complete  orerthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army,  are 
all  related  in  the  same  booL 

Ctaxarss  I.  reigned  forty  years.^  This  prince  succeeded  to  l^c 
throne  immediately  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  a  very  brave, 
enterprising  prinoe,  and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  late  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrian  army.  He  first  settled  himself  well  in  his 
kingdom  of  Media,  and  then  conquered  all  upper  Asia.  But  his  most 
ardeul  wish  was  to  go  and  attack  Nineveh^  to  revMige  the  death  of  his 
father  by  the  destruction  of  that  great  eity. 

The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only  the  remains  of 
the  great  army  which  was  destroyed  before  BcriJnilia.  A  battle  en* 
seed,  wherein  the  Assyrians  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Nine- 
veh. Cyaxares,  pursuing  his  viotory,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  was 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  but  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
oome  when  God  designed  to  punish  that  city  for  her  crimes,  and  for 
the  calamities  she  had  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions. It  waa  delivered  from  its  present  danger  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  had  driven  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Europe,  and  was  still 
marching  under  the  conduct  of  king  Madyes  in  pursuit  of  them.  The 
Cimmerians  had  found  means  to  escape  from  the  Scythians,  who  were 
advancing  into  Media.  Cyaxares,  bearing  of  this  irruption,  raised 
the  siege  of  Nineveh  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  that 
mighty  army,  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  about  to  overrun 
ail  Asia.  The  two  armies  engaged,  and  the  Modes  were  vanquished. 
The  barbarians  finding  no  other  obstacle  in  their  way,  overspread  not 
only  Media,  but  almost  all  Asia.  After  that,  they  marched  towards 
Egypt,  from  whence  Psammeticus  diverted  their  course  by  presents. 
They  then  returned  into  Palestine,  where  some  of  them  plundered  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ascalon,  the  most  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  that 
goddess.  Some  of  these  Scythians  settled  at  Bethshean,  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  from  them  was  after- 
wards called  Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians,  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  were  masters  of 
Upper  Asia  ;  namely,  the  two  Armenias,  Cappadooia,  Pontus,  ColchiB, 
and  Iberia ;  during  which  time  they  spread  desolation  wherever  they 
'^ame.  The  Medes  had  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  by  a  trea- 
cherous stratagem.  Under  pretence  of  cultivating  and  strengthening 
the  alliance  they  had  made  together,  they  invited  the  greatest  part  of 
them  to  a  general  feast,  which  was  made  in  everv  family.  *  Each  mas- 
ter of  the  feast  made  his  guests  drunk,  and  m  that  condition  the 
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ScythianB  were  massacred.  The  Medes  then  repossessed  themselTeB 
<rf  the  provinces  they  had  lost,  and  onoe  more  extended  their  emfHre 
to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which  was  their  ancient  western  boondajy. 

The  remaining  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  the  banquet,  haTing 
heard  of  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen,  fled  into  Lydia  to  king 
Halyttes,  who  received  them  with  great  humanity.^  This  occasioned 
%  war  between  those  two  princes.  Cyaxares  immediately  led  his  troopB 
Ko  the  frontiers  of  Lydia.  Many  battles  were  fought  daring  the  spa^^ 
9f  five  years,  with  almost  equal  advantage  on  botli  sides.  The  ba^e 
^ught  in  the  sixth  year  was  very  remarkable,  on  acooont  of '  n  eclipee 
of  the  sun,  which  happened  during  the  engagement,  when  ^in  a  sudden 
the  day  was  turned  into  a  dark  night.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  fore* 
told  tUs  eclipse.  The  Medes  and  Lydians,  who  were  then  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  equally  terrified  with  this  unforeseen  event,  which  tfaey 
looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated 
on  both  sides,  and  made  peace.  Siennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  Nebu- 
chodonosor,^  king  of  Babylon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  the 
friendship  more  firm  and  inviolable,  the  two  princes  agreed  to 
strengthen  it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed  that  Halyttes  shoold 
^ve  his  daughter  Ajryenis  to  Astyages,  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares. 

The  manner  those  people  had  of  contracting  alliance  with  one 
another,  is  very  remarkable.  Besides  other  ceremonies,  which  diey 
had  in  common  with  the  Greeks,  the  following  was  peculiar  to  them- 
lelves,  namely,  the  two  contracting  parties  made  incisions  in  their  own 
arms,  and  licked  one  another's  blood. 

The  first  care  of  Cyaxares,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  again  in 
peace,  was  to  resume  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  which  the  irruptions  of  the 
Scythians  had  obliged  him  to  raise.  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
with  whom  he  had  lately  contracted  a  particular  alliance,  joined  with 
him  in  the  league  against  the  Assyrians.  Having,  therefore,  united 
their  forces,  they  besieged  Nineveh,  took  it,  killed  Saracus,  the  king, 
and  utterly  destroyed  that  mighty  city.^ 

God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets,  above  a  hundred  years  before, 
that  he  would  bring  vengeance  upon  that  impious  city  for  the  blood  of 
his  servants,  with  which  the  kings  thereof  liad  gorged  themselves  like 
ravenous  lions ;  that  he  himself  would  march  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
that  should  come  to  besiege  it ;  that  he  would  cause  consternation  and 
terror  to  go  before  them ;  that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  the  mo- 
thers, and  their  children,  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  soldiers ; 
that  all  the  treasures  of  the  city  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapa- 
cious and  insatiable  plunderers ;  and  that  the  city  itself  should  be  so 
totallv  and  utterly  destroyed,  that  not  so  much  as  a  trace  of  it  should 
be  left ;  and  that  the  people  should  ask  hereafter,  where  did  the  proud 
city  of  Nineveh  stand  ? 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  themselves;  "Woe  to 
ihe  bloody  city,  cries  Nahum ;  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery:^  he 
that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy  face.     The  Lord  cometh    . 

«  Herod.  1.  i  o.  74.  *Ib  Her^otna  h«  if  called  Lmhjutbtt, 
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to  ayenjze  ihe  cruelties  done  to  Jacob  and  Israel.'  I  hear  already  the 
noise  of  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of 
the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  bounding  chariots.  The  horseman 
liftedi  up  both  the  bright  sword  and  the  gUttering  spear.'  The  shield 
of  his  mightj  men  is  made  red ;  the  valiant  men  are  in  scarlet.  They 
shall  seem  Uke  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the  lightning.^  God  is 
jealous ;  the  Lord  revengeth,  and  is  furious.  The  mountains  quake 
at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence :  whc 
can  stand  brfore  his  indignation  ?  And  who  can  abide  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  anger  ?^  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ; 
I  will  strip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.^  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver, 
take  the  spoil  of  gold  ;  for  there  is  no  end  of  the  store  and  glory  out 
of  all  the  pleasant  fiu-niture.  She  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste. 
Nineveh  is  destroyed;  she  is  overthrown,  she  is  desolate.'  The  gates 
of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved.^  And 
Hu£zab  shall  be  led  away  captive ;  she  shall  be  brought  up,  and  her 
maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves  tabouring  upon  their 
breasts.^  I  see  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great  number  of  carcasses  ;* 
and  there  is  no  end  of  their  corpses ;  they  stumble  upon  their  corpses.^^ 
Where  is  the  dwelling  of  lions,  and  the  feeding-place  of  the  young 
lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp, 
and  none  made  them  afraid :  where  the  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough 
for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses ;  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  rapine  ?  ^^  The  Lord  shall  destroy  Assur. 
He  shall  depopulate  that  city,  which  was  so  beautiful,  and  turn  it  into 
a  land  where  no  man  cometh,  and  into  a  desert.  It  shall  be  a  dwell- 
ing place  for  wild  beasts,  and  the  birds  of  night  shall  lurk  therein. 
Behold,  it  shall  be  said,  see  that  proud  city,  which  was  so  stately,  and 
so  exalted;  which  said  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  only  city,  and  besides 
me  there  is  no  other.  All  they  that  pass  by  her,  shall  scoflT  at  her, 
and  shall  insult  her  with  hissings  and  contemptuous  gestures."  ^' 

The  two  armies  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoUs  of  Nineveh ; 
and  Cyazares  prosecuting  his  victories,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  except  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  which 
belonged  to  Nabopolassar. 

After  this  expedition,  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  his 
son  Astyages. 

AsTYAQBS  reigned  thirty-five  years.*^  This  prince  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Ahasuerus*  Though  his  reign  continued  no  less  than  thirty-five 
years,  yet  we  have  no  particulars  recorded  of  it  in  history.  He  had 
two  children,  whose  names  are  famous,  namely,  Cyaxares,  by  his  wife 
Aryenis,  and  Mandana  by  a  former  marriage.   In  his  father's  lifetime, 

'Chap.  a.  1,3.  *0hap.iii.2,8.  >  Chap.  ii.  3, 4. 

*  Nahum,  L  2, 6,  0.  » Chap,  iii  6.  •  Chap.  u.  9,  10. 

^  Tho  author  in  tiiuplaoe  renden  it>  her  temple  is  destroyed  to  the  foondatloa.  But  I  hare 
ebosen  to  foUow  our  tfngliah  Bible,  though  in  the  lAtin  it  ia  tmnplum, 

•  Babom,  ii.  S.  •  Chap.  iiL  8. 

**  Thtfl  ie  a  noble  image  of  the  cruel  arariee  of  the  AMyrian  kingt,  who  pillaged  and  plun- 
dered all  their  neighbouring  nations,  espeoiallj  Jadea,  and  carried  away  the  epolls  of  them  U 
Nineveh. 

>*Nahttm,  1111,13.  "Zephan.iLlS— 15.  "A.M.8408.    Ant.  J.  0.696 
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he  married  Mandana  to  Cambyaes,  the  aon  of  Achenenes^  Idiig  c( 
Persia ;  from  this  marriage  Bpnmg  Cyrua,  who  waa  bora  but  one  ytar 
after  the  birth  of  hia  utcle  Cyazaroa.  The  hJXer  anoceadad  his  fiMhcr 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

Cyaxarbs  IL  Thia  prinoe  ia»  in  Scripture^  called  Darius  the 
Mode. 

Gyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  oanjnnQtioQ  with  his  uncle  Gjaz- 
ares,  left  it  under  hia  government.  After  the  death  of  his  ancle,  and 
his  father  Camb^see,  he  united  the  kingdoma  of  the  Medea  and  Per- 
sians into  one ;  m  the  sequel,  therefore,  of  this  discowaay  they  will  be 
considered  only  as  one  empire.  I  shall  begin  the  hiatory  of  that  em* 
pire  with  the  reign  of  Gyrus ;  which  will  include  also  what  is  known 
of  the  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors,  Gyaxarea  and  Aaiyages.  Bui 
I  shall  previously  give  some  aooount  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  becauBe 
GroBsus,  its  king,  haa  a  oonaiderable  ahare  in  the  evenla  of  wkieh  I  am 
to  speak. 


GHAPTER  IV. 
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The  kings  who  first  reigned  over  the  Lydians,  are»  by  Herodotas, 
called  Atvadee ;  that  is,  descendant  from  Atys.'  These,  he  tells  nsi 
derived  tneur  eri^  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys ;  and  Lydus  gavt 
the  name  of  Lydians  to  that  people,  who,  before  hia  time,  were  caQed 
Moeonians. 

These  Atyadea  were  succeeded  bv  the  Heradidso,  or  descendanti 
of  Hercules,  who  possessed  this  kingoom  for  the  spaoa  of  fire  hundred 
and  five  yeara. 

Aroo,  ff  reat-grandson  of  Alcseus,  son  of  Heronlea^  waa  tha  first  of 
the  Heracudfls  who  reigned  in  Lydia.' 

The  last  was 

Gandaulbs.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady  of  exquisite  beaatf, 
and  being  infatuated  by  his  passion  for  her,  was  perpetnally  boasdiig 
of  her  charms  to  others.  Nothing  would  serve  him  but  that  Gyges, 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  should  see  and  judge  of  them  by  his  own 
eyes,'  as  if  the  husband's  own  knowledge  of  them  was  not  suffidest 
for  his  happmess,  or  the  beauty  of  his  wife  would  have  been  impaired 
by  his  silence.  For  this  purpose,  the  king  placed  Gyges  secretly  in  i 
convenient  place ;  but  notwithstanding  that  precaution,  the  queen  per- 
ceived him  when  he  retired,  yet  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  it ;  judg- 
ing, as  the  historian  represents  it,  that  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  a 
woman  is  her  modesty,  she  studied  a  signal  revenge  for  the  injury  she 
had  received,  and  to  punish  the  fault  of  her  husband,  committed  a  still 
greater  crime.  Possibly  a  secret  passion  for  Gyges  had  as  great  i 
share  in  that  action  as  her  resentment  for  the  dishonour  done  her. 

•  Htrod.  L i.  «.  7*U.  "A.M.  fltSl.    AatJ.ClSSl 

"  Kon  eontentof  rolvptatain  fnuiiiii  taoite  owMdmtto  proriai  qiufl  anentfaiB  dttiaia 
pmehiitndiiik  tttei»-Jnrtin.  i.  I.  o.  7. 
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Be  tliat  as  it  will,  she  tent  ibr  Oyges,  and  obliged  him  to  expiate  lufl 
crime  either  by  faaa  own  deadi,  or  the  king's,  at  hie  own  option.  After 
some  remonstrasoee  (o  no  pnrpoee,  he  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  by 
the  murder  of  Candaules,  became  master  of  his  queen  and  his  throne. 
By  this  meant  the  kingdom  passed  from  the  flimily  of  the  Heraclidse 
into  that  of  the  Mermnades.^ 

ArchilocAus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and,  as  Herodotus  informs 
OS,  spoke  of  this  adventure  of  Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  in  this  place,  what  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus,  that  among  the  Lydiaas,  and  almost  all  other  barbarians,  it  was 
considered  sham^ul  and  infiimous  even  for  a  man  to  appear  naked. 
These  instances  of  modesty,  which  are  met  with  among  pagans,  ought 
to  be  greatly  adnA?ed.  We  are  assured,  that  among  the  Romans,  a 
son,  who  was  oome  to  the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the  baths 
with  his  fathw,  nor  even  a  son4n4aw  with  his  father-in-law ;  and  this 
modesty  and  decency  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  law  of  nature, 
the  violation  of  which  was  criminal.^  It  is  astonishing,  that  among  us 
our  magistrates  take  no  care  to  prevent  this  disorder,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  Paris,  at  the  season  of  batfamg,  is  openly  committed  with 
unpunity ;  a  disorder  so  visibly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  common  de^ 
cency,  so  dangerous  to  young  persons  of  botii  vexes,  and  so  severely 
condemned  by  paganism  itself. 

Plato  relates  the  story  of  Gyges  in  a  different  manner  from  Herodotus. 
He  tells  us  that  Gyges  wore  a  ring,  the  stone  of  which,  when  turned 
towards  him,  rendered  hnn  invisible;  so  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  others^  without  being  seen  himself;  and  that,  by  means  of  that 
ring,  ¥rith  the  concurrenoe  of  the  queen,  he  deprived  Candaules  of  his 
Ufe  and  throne.  This  probably  signifies  that,  in  order  to  con^pass  his 
criminal  design,  he  used  all  the  tricks  and  stratagems  the  world  calls 
subtle  and  refined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  most  secret  pur- 
poses of  ethers,  without  making  the  least  discovery  of  its  own.  The 
story,  thus  explained,  carries  in  it  a  greater  appearance  of  truth  than 
what  we  read  tn  Herodotus.' 

Gicero,  after  having  rdated  this  fable  of  Gyges*s  famous  ring,  adds, 
that  if  a  wise  man  fai^  smoh  a  ring,  he  w^ould  not  use  it  to  any  wicked 
purpose ;  because  virtue  con&iderB  what'^is  honourable  and  just,  and  has 
no  occasion  for  darkness.* 

Gyobs*  reigned  thirty-eight  years.  The  murder  of  Candaules 
raised  a  sedition  among  the  Lydians.  The  two  parties,  instead  of 
coming  to  blows,  agre^  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  who  declared  in  favour  of  ^jl^yges.  The  king  made 
large  presents  to  the  temple  at  Delphos,  which  undoubtedly  preceded, 

'A.M.2386.    Ant.  J.  0.718. 
^  *  Nofitro  qaidem  more  oam  parentibai  puberes  fllii,  earn  looeris  generi,  non  laTantur.    R«« 
tinenda  est  igitur  hii^  ganarui  Toraoandia,  prttBertim  natnra  ipsa  magistra  et  duo«.— Cio. 
Li.de  Offie.  n.  129. 

Kadare  ee  nefiu  esse  oredebatnr.^YaL  Max.  1.  ii.  eap.  1. 

'  Plato  de  Aep.  1.  iL  p.  S59. 

*  Hvne  ipf  nm  annnlQm  ti  habeat  eapieoei  nihUo  pine  sibi  Umi*  putet  peecare,  qiiam  al  vca 
bitberet    Honei ta  eoim  bonia  ▼irii ,  non  oeenlta^  qanniiilar.-i»Ub.  ill.  de  Offle.  n.  S8. 

•  .i.  M.  S286.    Ant  J.  C.  718.    Herod.  L  L  c.  IS,  44. 
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and  had  no  little  influenoe  upon  the  oracle's  answer.  Among  other 
things  of  value,  Herodotus  mentions  six  golden  cups,  weighing  thirtf 
talents,  amounting  to  near  a  million  of  French  money.' 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  he  made 
war  against  Miletus,  Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three  powerful  cities  be- 
longing to  the  neighbouring  states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

Aedys,*  who  reigned  forty-nine  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
prince  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Scy- 
thian NomadeSy  went  into  Asia,  and  took  the  city  of  Sardis,  but  not 
the  citadel. 

Sadyattss'  reigned  twelve  years*  This  prince  declared  war  against 
the  Milesians,  and  laid  siege  to  their  city.  In  those  days  the  si^ee, 
which  were  generally  nothing  more  than  blockades,  were  carried  on 
very  slowly,  and  lasted  many  years.  This  king  died  before  he  had 
finished  that  of  Miletus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Halytteb*  reiffned  fifty-seven  years.  This  prince  made  war  against 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.  He  likewise  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of 
Asia.  He  attacked  and  took  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomenie. 
He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Milesians,  begun  by  his 
father,  and  continued  the  siege  of  their  city,  which  had  lasted  six  yeare 
under  his  father,  and  continued  as  many  under  him.  It  ended  at 
length  in  the  following  manner :  Halyttes,  upon  an  answer  received 
from  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  the  city,  to  pro- 
pose a  truce  for  some  months.  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having 
notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the  com,  and  oUiot  provisions,  col^ 
lected  by  him  and  Ms  sulyects  for  their  support,  to  be  brought  into 
the  public  market,  and  comnumded  the  citizens,  that  at  the  appearance 
of  a  given  signal,  there  should  be  general  feastinff  and  jolUty.  The 
thing  was  executed  according  to  his  orders.  The  Lydian  ambassador, 
at  his  arrival,  was  in  the  utmost  surprise  to  see  such  a  plenty  in  Uie 
market,  and  such  cheerfulness  in  the  city.  His  master,  to  whom  he 
gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  concluding  that  his  project  of 
reducing  the  place  by  famine  would  never  succeed,  preferred  peace  to 
so  fruitless  a  war,  and  immediately  raised  the  siege. 

Crcesus.^  His  very  name,  which  is  become  a  proverb,  carries  in  it 
an  idea  of  immense  riches.  The  wealth  of  this  prince,  to  judge  of  it 
only  by  the  presents  he  made  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  must  ha?e 
been  excessively  great.  Most  of  those  presents  were  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  were  worth  several  mOlions.     We  may 

artly  account  for  the  treasures  of  this  prince,  from  certain  mines  that 

e  had,  situated,  according  to  Strabo,  between  Pergamus  and  Atam^; 
as  also  from  the  little  river  Pactolus,  the  sand  of  which  was  gold.  But 
in  Strabo's  time  this  river  had  not  the  same  advantage.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  uncommon  affluence  did  not  enervate 

'  Aboat  $218,120.  •  A.  M.  3324.    Ant.  J.  C.  680.    Herod.  1.  L  c  IS. 

•A.  M.  3873.    AntJ.  0.6SL  Herod.  L  L  o.  16—22. 

*  A.  M.  3385.    Ani.  J.  0.  610.  Herod,  e.  21,  22. 
A  M.  8442.    Aot  J.  a  562.  •  Strab.  1.  xiU.  p.  625,  and  L  xiy.  p.  680 
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or  soften  the  courage  of  Croesus.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  prince 
to  spend  his  time  in  idleness  and  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  war,  made  several  conquests,  and  enlarged  his 
dominions  by  the  addition  of  all  the  contiguous  provinces,  as  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the 
Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  and  Cohans.  Herodotus  observes  that  he 
was  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Greeks,  who  till  then  had  never  been 
subject  to  a  foreign  power.  Doubtless  he  must  mean  the  Greeks 
settled  in  Asia  Minor.^ 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince,  though  he  was 
BO  immensely  rich,  and  so  great  a  warrior,  yet  his  chief  delight  wa«  in  , 
literature  and  the  sciences.     His  court  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
those  famous  learned  men,  so  revered  by  antiquity,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

Solon,  one  ot  the  most  celebrated  among  them,  after  having  estab- 
lished new  laws  at  Athens,  thought  he  might  absent  himself  for  some 
years,  and  improve  that  time  by  travelling.  He  went  to  Sardis,  where 
he  was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  reputation  of  so  great  a 
man.  The  kins,  attended  with  a  numerous  court,  appeared  in  all  his 
regal  pomp  and  splendour,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel, 
enriched  with  gold,  and  gUttering  with  diamonds.  Notwithstanding 
the  novelty  of  this  i^ectacle  to  Solon,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was 
the  least  moved  at  it,  or  that  he  uttered  a  word  which  discovered  the 
least  surprise  or  admiration.  On  the  contrary,  people  of  sense  might 
sufficiently  discern  from  his  behaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  all  this 
outward  pomp  as  an  indication  of  a  little  mind,  which  knows  not  in 
what  true  greatness  and  dignity  consist.  This  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence in  Solon's  first  approach,  gave  the  king  no  favourable  opinion  of 
his  new  guest.' 

He  afterwards  ordered  that  all  his  treasures,  his  magnificent  apart- 
ments, and  costly  furniture,  should  be  exhibited  to  him ;  as  if  he 
expected,  by  the  multitude  of  his  fine  vessels,  diamonds,  statues,  and 
paintings,  to  conquer  the  philosopher's  indifference.  But  these  things 
were  not  the  king ;  and  it  was  the  king  that  Solon  had  come  to  visit, 
and  not  the  walls  or  chambers  of  his  palace.  He  had  no  notion  oi 
making  a  judgment  of  the  king,  or  an  estimate  of  his  worth,  by  these 
outward  appendages,  but  by  hunself,  and  his  own  personal  qualities. 
Were  we  to  judge  at  present  by  the  same  rule,  we  should  find  many 
of  our  great  men  wretchedly  naked  and  destitute. 

When  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  king.  Croesus 
then  asked  him,  which  of  mankind,  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  found 
the  most  truly  happy  ?  "  One  Tellus,"  replied  Solon,  "  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  a  very  honest,  and  good  man,  who  livecl  all  his  days  without 
indigence,  had  always  seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  condition,  had 
children  that  were  universally  esteemed,  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
those  children's  children,  and  at  last  died  gloriously  in  fighting  for  his 
country." 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  silver  were  accounted  as 

'  HercO.  1,  L  o.  26—28.  *  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  29—38.    Pint  in  Solone,  p.  08, 04. 
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nothini)^,  seemed  to  OroesQS  to  argue  a  straiige  ignorance  and  stnpMBty 
However,  as  he  flattered  himself  of  being  ranked  in  the  second  degree 
of  happiness,  he  asked  him,  ^'  who  of  all  those  he  had  seen,  wss  the 
next  in  felicity  to  TeUvs  ?**  Sokm  answered,  ^  CSeobis  and  Biton,  of 
ArgOB,  two  brothers,^  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfect  pattern  of 
fraternal  affection,  and  of  the  respect  dae  from  chSdren  to  their  pv 
rents.  Upon  a  solenm  festival,  when  their  mother,  a  priestess  of 
Juno,  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen  that  were  to  draw  her  not 
being  ready,  the  two  sons  put  themselves  to  the  yoke,  and  drew  their 
mother's  chariot  thither,  which  was  above  five  miles  distant.  All  the 
mothers  of  the  place,  filled  with  admiration,  oongratulated  the  priesteei 
on  the  piety  of  her  sons.  She,  in  the  transports  of  her  joy  and  thank- 
fulaess,  earnestly  entreated  die  goddess  to  rerward  her  children  with 
the  best  thing  that  heaven  can  give  to  man.  Her  prayers  were  heard. 
MThea  the  sacrifice  was  over,  her  two  sons  fell  asleep  in  the  very  tem- 
ple, and  there  died  in  a  soft  and  peacefvl  slumber.'  in  hononr  of  their 
piety,  the  people  of  Argos  oonsecrated  statues  to  them  in  the  temple 
of  Delphos,** 

*^  What,  then,"  says  Orosus,  in  a  tone  that  ^wed  his  discontent, 
^you  do  not  reck<m  me  in  the  number  of  dke  happy?"  Solon,  who 
was  not  willing  either  to  flatter,  or  exasperate  him  any  farther,  replied 
calmly :  ^'  ^uig  of  Lydia,  besides  many  «ther  advantagea,  the  gods 
have  given  us  Uredana  a  apirit  of  moderation  and  reserve,  which  has 
produced  among  us  a  plain,  popular  kind  of  philosophy,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  cenerous  freedom,  void  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and 
therefore  not  w^  suited  to  the  courts  of  kinss;  this  phUosophy,  coih 
aidering  what  an  infinite  number  of  viciseitades  and  aoMdents  the  life 
of  man  is  liable  to,  does  not  allow  us  either  to  glory  in  any  prospeiity 
we  ourselves  enjoy,  or  to  admire  happiness  in  others,  which  perhaps 
may  prove  only  transient  or  anperficial."  From  hence  he  took  ooca- 
aion  to  r^resent  to  him  farther,  ^^  that  the  life  of  man  seldom  exceeds 
seventy  years,  which  make  up  im  all  six  thousand  two  hundred  sod 
fifty  days,  of  which  no  two  are  exactly  alike ;  so  that  the  time  to  cone 
is  nothing  but  a  series  of  various  acadeBls  which  oaimot  be  foreseen. 
Therefore,  in  our  opinion,"  continued  he,  *^wo  man  can  be  esteemed 
haftpy,  but  he  whose  happiness  Ood  cantinues  to  the  end  of  his  Efe; 
as  for  others,  who  ajra  perpetually  ezpoaed  to  a  thousand  dangers,  -n 
account  their  happiness  as  uncertain  as  the  crown  is  to  a  person  that 
is  still  engaged  in  battle,  and  has  not  yet  obtained  the  victory."  Solon 
retired  when  he  had  spoken  these  words,  which  served  only  to  mortify 
Croesus,  but  not  to  rerorm  him.^ 

^sop,  the  author  of  the  fables,  was  then  at  die  coifft  of  this  prince, 
by  whom  he  was  very 'kindly  entertained.  He  was  concerned  at  the 
unhandsome  treatment  Solon  received,  and  said  to  him  by  way  of 
advice,^  "Solon,  we  muat  either  not  come  near  princes  at  all,  or  speak 

*  The  fatigue  of  drawing  Che  chariot  might  be  the  eaiiee  of  it. 

«-a  ZdXuv  (iipn)  Tot(  PaaiXtUci  itX  &s  ^cts-a  «  &f  ^i^m  'ofuXtlv.  Ka2  h  UXmv.  Ui  At  (nf«r»') 
M  nnrra  ij  iSn  hpt^a.  The  Jiugle  of  the  words  w;  hxita  ^  Af  i^i^a,  which  ii  a  beaoty  in  tt«  «igi' 
Dal,  beoause  It  ia  foandad  In  tba  mdm,  cannot  be  rendered  into  anj  other  langvaga. 
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tUngs  that  are  agreeable  to  them/'  ^^  Say  rather,"  replied  Solon, 
^^  that  we  should  either  never  come  near  them  at  all,  or  else  apeak 
such  things  as  may  be  for  their  sood.*' 

In  Plutarch's  time,  some  of  the  learned  were  of  opinion  that  this 
intenriew  between  Solon  and  Croesus  did  not  agree  with  the  dates  of 
chronology.  But  as  those  dates  are  yery  uncertain,  that  judicious 
author  dm  not  think  this  objection  ought  to  preyail  against  the  autho- 
rity of  several  creditable  writers,  by  whom  this  story  is  attested. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  (>oesus  is  a  very  natural  picture  of 
the  behaviour  of  kings  and  great  men,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
seduced  by  flattery ;  and  shows  us,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  sources 
from  whence  that  blindness  generally  proceeds.  The  one  is,  a  secret 
inclination  which  all  men  have,  but  especially  the  great,  of  receiving 
praise  without  any  precaution,  and  judgijjg  favourably  of  all  that 
admire  them,  or  show  an  unlimited  submission  and  complaisance  to 
their  humours.  The  other  is,  the  great  resemblance  there  is  between 
flattery  and  a  sincere  affection,  or  a  reasonable  respect;  which  is 
sometimes  counterfeited  so  exactly,  that  the  wisest  may  be  deceived,  if 
they  are  not  very  milch  upon  their  guard. 

Croesus,  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  he  bears  in  history,  was  a 
very  good  prinoe,  and  worthy  of  esteem  in  many  respects.  He  had  a 
gre&t  deal  of  good  nature,  affability,  and  humanity.  His  palace  was 
a  resort  for  men  of  wit  and  ieaming,  which  shows  that  he  himself  was 
a  person  of  learning,  and  had  a  taste  for  sciences.  His  weakness  was, 
that  he  laid  a  great  stress  upon  riches  and  magnificence,  thought  him- 
self great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  his  possessions,  mistook  re^al 
pomp  and  splendour  for  true  and  solid  greatness,  and  fed  his  vanity 
with  the  excessive  sobmissions  of  those  that  stood  in  a  kind  of  adora- 
tion before  him. 

Those  learned  men,  those  wits,  and  other  courtiers,  who  surrounded 
this  prince,  eat  at  his  table,  partook  of  his  pleasures,  shared  his  confl* 
dence,  and  enriched  themselves  by  his  bounty  and  liberality,  took  care 
not  to  differ  from  the  prince's  taste,  and  never  thought  of  undeceiving 
him  with  respect  to  his  errors  or  false  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  they 
made  it  their  business  to  cherish  and  strengthen  them  in  him,  extolling 
him  perpetually  as  the  most  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  speak- 
ing of  his  wealth,  or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  but  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration and  rapture ;  because  they  knew  this  was  the  sure  way  to 
please  him,  and  to  secure  his  favour.  For  flattery  is  nothing  else  than 
a  commerce  of  falsehood  and  lying,  founded  upon  interest  on  one  side, 
and  vanity  on  the  other.  The  flatterer  desires  to  advance  himself,  and 
make  his  fortune ;  the  prince  to  be  praised  and  admired,  because  he  is 
his  own  first  flatterer,  and  carries  within  himself  a  more  subtile  and 
better  prepared  poison  than  aay  adulation  can  give  him. 

The  sayinff  of  iBsop,  who  had  formerly  hem  a  slave,  and  still  re* 
tained  some^at  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  slavery,  though  he  had 
varnished  it  over  with  the  address  of  an  artful  courtier ;  *^  that  we 
should  either  not  come  near  kings,  or  say  what  is  agreeable  to  them,** 
shows  us  with  what  kind  of  men  Croesus  had  filled  his  court,  and  hj 
wha^  means  he  had  banished  all  sincerity,  integrity,  and  duty  from  his 
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presence.  Therefore  we  see  he  could  not  bear  that  noble  and  gene- 
rous freedom  in  the  philosopher,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  set  an 
Infinite  value,  as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  but  understood  the  worth 
of  a  friend,  who  attaching  himself  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  fortune 
of  a  prince,  has  the  courage  to  tell  him  disagreeable  truths;  truths  un- 
palatable, and  bitter  to  self-love  at  the  present,  but  that  may  prove 
very  salutary  and  serviceable  for  the  future.  Die  illity  non  quod 
volunt  atuiire,  $ed  quod  audiase  semper  volent.  These  are  Seneca's 
own  words,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  show,  of  what  great  use  a 
faithful  and  sincere  friend  may  be  to  a  prince;  and^what  he  adds  far- 
ther, seems  to  be  written  on  purpose  for  Croesus :  ^^  Give  him,"  says 
he,  ^'  wholesome  advice.  Let  a  word  of  truth  once  reach  those  ears, 
which  are  perpetually  fed  and  entertained  with  flattery.  You  11  ask 
me,  what  service  can  be  done  to  a  person  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  felicity  ?  It  will  teach  him  not  to  trust  to  his  prosperity ;  it  will 
remove  that  vain  confidence  he  has  in  his  power  and  greatness,  as  if 
they  were  to  endure  for  ever ;  make  him  understand,  that  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  and  depends  upon  fortune,  is  as  unstable  as  herself; 
and  that  there  is  often  but  the  space  of  a  moment  between  the  highest 
elevation,  and  the  most  unhappy  downfall."  ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  Greesus  experienced  the  truth  of  what  Solon 
had  told  him.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  being  damb^  was  a  pe^ 
petual  subject  of  aiSiction  to  him;  the  other,  named  Atys,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  every  good  quality,  and  his  great  conBolation  and 
delight.  The  father  dreamcnl  one  night,  which  made  a  great  impr^ 
sion  upon  his  mind,  that  this  beloved  son  of  his  was  to  perish  by  iron. 
This  became  a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  was  taken 
to  remove  out  of  the  young  prince's  way  every  thins  made  of  iron,  as 
partisans,  lances,  iavelins,  ac.  No  mention  was  made  of  armies,  wais, 
or  sieges,  before  him.  But  one  day  there  was  to  be  an  extraordinarj 
hunting-match,  for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar,  which  had  committed 
great  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  young  lords  of  the  court 
were  to  be  at  this  huntins.  Atys  very  earnestly  importuned  his 
father,  that  he  would  give  him  leave  to  be  present,  at  least  as  a  spec- 
tator. The  king  could  not  refuse  him  that  request,  but  let  him  go  un- 
der the  care  of  a  discreet  young  prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
court,  and  was  named  Adrastus.  And  this  very  Adrastus,  as  he  vas 
aiming  to  throw  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed  Atys.  I( 
is  impossible  to  express  either  the  affliction  of  the  father,  when  be 
heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or  of  the  unhappy  prince,  the  innocent 
author  of  the  murder,  who  expiated  his  fault  with  his  blood,  stabbing 
himself  in  the  breast  with  his  own  sword,  upon  the  funeral-p3e  of  the 
unfortunate  Atys.^ 

Two  years  were  spent  on  this  occasion  in  deep  mourning,  the  af- 
flicted father's  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the  loss  he  had 

>  Plenai  mnree  aduladonibat  Mliquando  Ttra  roz  Intret ;  da  ooDriliam  utile.  QoflBiu,  qai4 
felici  pr»8tare  possu  ?  Effioe,  ne  fslicitati  aosB  eredat  Parum  in  illam  eoirtalerb,  si  iOi 
semel  stnltam  fidaeiam  permansurn  ■emper  potentiaB  ezcusseris,  docnerisqae  mol»lk  esM 
tfure  dedit  oama;  ao  a«p6  inter  fortnaam  maximam  el  altimam  nihil  interesae.  —  Sen.  d^ 
B<)nef.  L  Ti  0.  39.  *  Hen>d.  L  L  o.  $4,  S). 
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Biislamed.  But  the  growing  reputation  and  great  qualities  of  Gyrus, 
who  began  to  make  himself  known,  roused  him  out  of  his  lethargy. 
He  thought  it  behoved  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
which  was  enlarging  itself  every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his 
way,  he  would  never  enter  upon  any  enterprise  without  consulting  the 
gods.  But,  that  he  might  not  act  blindly,  and  to  be  able  to  form  a  cer- 
tain judgment  on  the  answers  he  should  receive,  he  was  willing  to  assure 
himself  beforehand  of  the  truth  of  the  oracles :  for  which  purpose,  he 
sent  messengers  to  all  the  most  celebrated  oracles  both  of  Qreece  and 
Afeica,  with  orders  to  inquire,  every  one  at  his  respective  oracle,  what 
Croesus  was  doing  on  such  a  day  and  such  an  hour,  as  before  agreed 
on.     His  orders  were  punctuallv  observed,  and  of  all  the  oracles,  none 

give  a  true  answer  but  that  of  Delphos.  The  answer  was  given  in 
reek  hexameter  verses,  and  was  in  substance  as  follows :  I  know  the 
number  of  ike  grains  of  $and  on  the  eea-ehare^  and  the  mea$ure  of 
the  ocean's  vast  extent  I  can  hear  the  dumbj  and  him  that  has  not 
yet  learned  to  speak,  A  strong  smell  of  a  tortoise  boiled  in  irasSj  to*' 
gether  with  she^*s  flesh,  has  reached  my  nostrils^  brass  beneath^  brass 
above.  And  indeed,  the  king,  thinking  to  invent  something  that  could 
not  possibly  be  jessed  at,  had  emploved  himself,  on  the  dav  and  hour 
set  down,  m  boiling  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a  brass  pot,  which  had  a 
brass  cover.  St.  Austin  observes  in  several  places,  that  God  to  pun- 
ish the  blindness  of  the  pagans,  sometimes  permitted  the  devils  to  give 
answers  conformably  to  the  truth.^ 

Croesus,  thus  assured  of  the  god's  veracity,  whom  he  designed  to 
consult,  offered  three  thousand  victims  to  his  honour,  and  ordered  an 
infinite  number  of  vessels,  tripods,  and  golden  tables,  to  be  melted 
down,  and  converted  into  ingots  of  gold,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
and  seventeen,  to  augment  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple.  Each 
of  these  ingots  weighed  at  least  two  talents ;  besides  which,  he  made 
several  other  presents :  among  them  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden 
lion,  weighing  ten  talents,  and  two  vessels  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
one  of  gold,  which  weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half,  and  twelve  min» ; 
the  other  of  silver,  which  contained  six  hundred  of  the  measures  called 
amphoras.  All  these  presents,  and  many  more,  which,  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  omit,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  messengers  were  ordered  to  consult  the  god  upon  two  points ; 
first,  whether  Croesus  should  undertake  a  war  against  the  Persians ; 
secondly,  if  he  did,  whether  he  should  require  the  succour  of  any  auxi- 
liary troops.  The  oracle  answered  upon  the  first  article,  that  if  he 
carried  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  great  em- 
pire ;  upon  the  second,  he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  He  consulted  the  oracle  again  to 
know  how  long  the  duration  of  his  empire  would  be.  The  answer  waa, 
it  should  subsist  till  a  mule  came  to  possess  the  throne  of  Media; 
fvhich  he  construed  to  signify  the  perpetual  duration  of  his  kingdom. 

^Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  oracle,  Croesus  entered  mto  an 
«Uiance  with  the  Athenians,  who  at  that  time  had  Pisistratus  at  their 
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head,  and  with  th«  Lacedffimoniaiifl,  who  were  indisputably  the  two 
most  powerful  statee  of  Greeee. 

A  certain  Lydian,  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  gave  Crcesos  on 
this  occasion  very  judicious  advice.  "  0  prince/'  says  he  to  him, 
^^  why  do  you  think  of  turning  your  arms  against  such  a  people  as  the 
Persians^  who,  being  bom  in  a  wild  rugged  country,  are  inured  from 
^eir  infancy  to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  fatigue ;  who  being  coarseljf 
clad,  and  coarsely  fed,  can  content  themselves  with  bread  and  water ;  who 
are  absolute  strangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and  conveniences  of  life ; 
who,  in  a  word,  have  nothing  to  lose  if  you  conquer  them,  and  eveiy 
thing  to  gain  if  th^y  conquer  you ;  and  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult 
(o  drive  out  of  our  countrj^,  if  they  should  once  come  to  taste  the 
pweets  and  advantages  of  it?  So  far,  therefore,  from  thinking  of 
commencing  a  war  against  them,  it  is  my  opinion  we  ought  to  ^ank 
the  gods,  that  they  have  never  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Perrians  to 
f>ome  and  al^tack  the  Lydians."  But  Croesus  had  taken  his  resolution, 
Md  would  not  be  diverted  from  it.  ^ 

What  remains  of  the  history  of  C!r<esas  will  be  found  in  tliat  of 
Pyrus,  which  I  shall  now  commence. 
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THE  HISTORT  OF  CYRUS. 


Thb  histonr  of  this  prince  is  difierently  related  hj  l^erodotns  an<{ 
^enophon.    1  foHov  the  latter,  as  infinitel j  more  worthy  of  credit  in 
this  respect  than  the  former.    As  to  those  facts  wherein  they  differ,  I 
shall  briefly  relate  what  Herodotus  says  of  them.    It  is  well  known, 
that  Xenophon  served  a  long  time  nnder  CYms  the  younger,  who  had 
in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen,  with  whom  undoubt- 
edly  this  writer,  who  was  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  often  conversed,  that 
he  might  acquaint  himself  by  these  means  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
coms  of  the  Persians,  with  tneir  conquests  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  those  of  the  prince  who  had  founded  their  monarchy, 
and  wboee  hietorv  he  proposed  to  write.  ^  (This  he  tells  us  himself,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Cyrop»dia:  ^^  Having  always  looked  upon  thi» 
great  man  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I  took  a  pleasure  in  informing 
m jself  of  his  birth,  his  natural  temper,  and  education,  that  I  might 
knoir  by  what  means  he  became  so  great  a  prince:  and  hwein  I 
advance  nothing  but  what  has  been  related  to  me." 

(389) 
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As  to  what  Cicero  sajB,  in  his  first  letter  to  his  brother  Quintal, 
^^  that  X^nophon's  design,  in  mriting  the  history  of  Cyras,  was  not  ao 
much  to  follow  truth,  as  to  giye  a  model  of  a  just  ffOTemment;"^  this 
ought  not  to  lessen  the  authority  of  that  judicious  nistorian,  or  make 
us  give  the  less  credit  to  what  he  relates.  AH  that  can  be  inferred 
from  thence  is,  that  the  design  of  Xenophon,  who  was  a  great  philo&o* 
pher,  as  well  as  a  great  captain,  waa  not  merely  to  write  the  histoy 
of  Cyrus,  but  to  represent  nim  as  a  model  and  example  to  princes,  for 
their  instruction  in  the  art  of  governing,  and  of  gaining  the  loye  of 
their  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  elevation  of  their  statioiiB 
With  this  view  he  may  possibly  have  lent  his  hero  some  thoughts,  some 
sentiments,  or  discourses  of  lus  own.  But  the  substance  of  the  facts 
and  events  he  relates  are  to  be  deemed  true :  and  of  this  their  ooq- 
formity  with  the  holy  Scripture  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof.  The 
reader  may  see  the  dissertations  of  the  Abb^  Banier  upon  this  subjeei, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Polite  Litemture.' 

For  greater  perspicuity  I  have  divided  the  history  of  Cyrus  into 
three  parts.  The  first  wUl  reach  from  his  birth  to  the  siege  of  Baby- 
lon ;  the  second  will  comprdiend  the  description  of  the  siege,  and  t£e 
taking  of  that  city,  with  everything  else  that  relates  to  that  great 
event ;  the  third  will  contain  tliat  prince's  history,  from  the  taking  ef 
Babylon  to  his  death. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THB  HISTOET  OF  CTRUS  FROM  HIS  INFARCT  TO  THB  8IB0B  OF 

BABYLON. 

This  interval,  besides  his  education,  and  the  journey  he  made  to  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  in  Media,  includes  the  first  campaigns  of  Cyras, 
and  the  important  expeditions  subsequent  to  them. 

SECTION  I. — ^BIHTOATION  OF  CYRTTB. 

Ctrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandana, 
daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Me<]tes.^  He  was  bom  one  year 
after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandana.^ 

The  Persians  consisted  at  this  time  of  twelve  tribes,  who  inhabited 
only  one  province  of  that  vast  country  which  has  since  borne  the 
name  of  Persia,  and  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  But  this  people  having  afterwards,  throo^h 
the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the  empire  of  the  East,  mt 
pame  of  Persia  extended  itself  with  their  conquests  and  fortune,  and 
comprehended  all  that  vast  tract  of  land,  which  reaches  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  Tigris;  and  from  north  to  south, 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean.' 

Cyrus  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  still  more  lovely  for  the 
qualities  of  his  mind ;  was  of  a  very  sweet  disposition,  full  of  good 

*  CyruB  nie  a  Xenophonte,  non  ad  historis  fldem  eeriptiu,  sed  ad  effigiem  Jnsti  imperil 
*Voi.  Ti.  p.400.  'Xen.  Cyrop.  l.i.p.8.  *A.H.  5496.    Ant.  J.  0.  699. 

•  Persia  oontinuedto  ooonpy  the  lani*  extent  of  territoiy,  ontU  the  kingdon  of  OaM  wm 
recentlT  erected  from  the  eaitern  part 
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uatare  and  humsnitT,  jtnd  had  a  great  desire  to  learn,  and  a  noble 
ardour  for  glory.  He  was  never  afraid  of  any  danger,  or  discouraged 
by  any  hardship  or  difficulty,  where  honour  was  to  be  acquired.  He 
was  brought  up  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians, 
which  were  excellent  in  those  days  with  respect  to  education. 

The  public  good,  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  was  the  only 

Erinciple  and  end  of  all  their  laws.  The  education  of  children  was 
K>ked  upon  as  the  most  important  duty,  and  the  most  essential  part 
of  government :  it  was  not  left  to  the  care  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
whose  blind  affection  and  fondness  often  render  them  incapable  of  that 
office ;  but  the  state  took  it  upon  themselves.  Boys  were  all  brought 
up  in  common,  after  one  uniform  manner ;  where  everything  was  regu- 
lated, the  place  and  length  of  their  exercises,  the  times  of  eating,  the 
quality  of  their  meat  and  drink,  and  their  different  kinds  of  punish- 
ment. The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children  or  the  yoimg  men, 
was  bread,  cresses,  and  water ;  for  their  design  was  to  accustom  them 
early  to  temperance  and  sobriety:  besides,  they  considered  that  a 
4>lain  frugal  diet,  without  any  mixture  of  sauces  or  ragouts,  would 
strengthen  the  body,  and  lay  such  a  foundation  of  health,  as  would 
enable  them  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  fatigue  of  war  to  a  good 
old  age.^ 

Here  boys  went  to  school  to  learn  justice  and  virtue,  as  they  do  in 
other  places  to  learn  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  crime  most  severely 
punished  among  them,  was  ingratitude. 

The  design  of  the  Persians,  in  all  these  wise  regulations,  was  to 
prevent  evil,  being  convinced  how  much  better  it  is  to  prevent  faults 
than  to  punish  them :  and  whereas,  in  other  states,  the  legislators  are 
satisfied  with  establishing  punishments  for  criminals,  the  Persians  en- 
deavoured so  to  order  it,  as  to  have  no  criminals  among  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  boys  remained  in  the 
class  of  children,  in  which  they  learned  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  throw 
the  dart  or  javelin ;  after  which  they  were  received  into  the  class  of 
young  men.  In  this  class  they  were  more  narrowly  watched,  and  kept 
in  stricter  subjection  than  before,  because  that  age  requires  the  closest 
iDspection,  and  has  the  greatest  need  of  restraint.  Here  they  re- 
mained ten  years ;  during  which  time  they  passed  all  their  nights  in 
keeping  guard,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  as  to  inure  themselves 
to  fatigue.  In  the  daytime  they  waited  upon  their  governors,  to  re- 
ceive their  orders,  attended  the  king  in  his  hunting,  or  improved  them- 
selves in  their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  men  grown  up,  and  formed;  and  in 
this  they  remained  five  and  twenty  years.  Out  of  these,  all  the  offi- 
cers that  were  to  command  in  the  troops,  and  all  such  as  were  to  fill 
the  different  posts  and  employments  in  the  state,  were  chosen.  When 
fifty  years  of  age,  they  were  not  obliged  to  carry  arms  out  of  their 
own  country. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  class,  from  whence  men  of 
the  greatest  wisdom  and  experience  were  chosen,  for  forming  the  pub- 
lic council,  and  presiding  in  the  courts  of  judicature. 

•  Cjrop.  L  L  p.  8—8. 
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By  these  means  every  dtiseii  might  uBSjflm  to  die  chief  posts  in  tlia 
government;  bnt  no  one  oould  arrive  at  them  till  he  had  passed 
trough  all  these  several  classes,  and  made  himself  capable  of  then 
by  all  these  exercises.  The  classes  were  open  to  all ;  but  generally 
such  only  as  were  ridi  enough  to  maintain  their  children  without 
working,  sent  them  thither. 

Gyrus  himself  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and  sorpaased  all  of  hia 
age,  not  only  in  aptness  to  learn,  but  in  eooraga  and  addnss  in  exs- 
cnting  whatever  he  ondertook.' 

JOURNEY  OF  CYRUS  TO  HIS  GRANDFATHBB  ASTTAGBS,  AND  HIS 
RETURN   INTO   PERSU. 

When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother  Mandamt  took  him 
with  her  into  Media,  to  his  grandfather  Aatyages,  who  from  the  many 
things  h^  had  heard  in  favour  of  the  yonng  prince,  had  a  great  desbe 
to  see  hmk.  In  this  court  young  Gyrus  found  very  diiferent  manners 
from  those  of  his  own  ooantry.  Pride,  luxury,  ^and  magnificence, 
reigned  heie  universally.  Astyages  himself  was  richly  oloth«l,  had  hii 
eyes  coloured,^  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  embellished  with  artifr 
cial  locks.  For  the  Modes  affected  an  effeminate  life;  to  be  dressed 
in  scarlet,  and  to  wear  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  whereas  the  habits  of 
the  Persians  were  very  plain  aad  coarse.  All  this  finery  had  no  effect 
upon  Gyrus,  who,  without  criticising  or  ocmdemniiig  what  he  saw,  waa 
content  to  live  as  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ples he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy.  He  charmed  hig  grandfathtf 
with  his  sprightliness  and  wit,  and  gained  the  favour  of  all  by  his  noUe 
and  engaging  behaviour.  I  shall  only  mention  one  instance,  whereby 
we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return  home,  nuMJe  a 
sumptuous  entertainment,  in  which  there  was  a  vast  plen^  and  profu- 
sion of  everything  that  was  nice  and  deUcate.  Cjrrus  looked  upon  til 
this  exquisite  cheer  and  magnificent  preparadon  with  great  indiffe^ 
ence,  and  observing  that  it  excited  the  surprise  of  Astyages,  *^  The 
Persians,'*  says  he  to  the  king,  ''  instead  of  going  such  a  ronnd-aboat 
way  to  appease  their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to  the  same  end;  s 
little  bread  and  cresses  with  them  answer  the  purpose."  Astysgee 
desiring  Gvrus  to  dispose  of  all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the  latter 
immediately  distributed  them  to  the  king's  officers  in  waiting ;  to  one, 
becaase  he  taught  him  to  ride ;  to  another,  because  he  waited  weS 
upon  his  grandfather ;  and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great  care  of 
his  mother.  Saoas,  the  king's  cup-bearer,  was  the  only  person  to 
whom  he  gave  nothing.  This  officer,  besides  the  post  of  cup-bearer, 
had  that  Ukewise  of  introducing  those  who  were  to  have  audience  of 

» Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  8—22. 

*Tbe  ancients,  in  order  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  to  gire  more  life  to  their 
complexion,  used  to  form  their  eye-brows  into  perfect  arches,  and  to  colour  ihem  with  MacL 
To  give  th«  greater  lustre  to  their  eyee,  they  made  (heir  aye-ljiabea  of  the  saiu  *  Mactasii 
This  artifice  was  mnoh  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said  of  Jczebci,  **  Depinxit  ocaJfli 
sues  sUbio/'  2  Kings,  iz.  30.  This  drug  had  an  astringent  quality  which  shrunk  up  the  ef^ 
Hds,  and  made  the  eyes  appear  larger^  whioh  at  that  time  was  reckoned  a  beaaty^— Rii' 
L  zxxiii.  0. 6.  From  hence  comes  that  epithet  whieh  Homer  ao  often  gtree  to  his  j 
St£«is  "HfiTi  great-eyed  Juno. 
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the  king ;  sad  m  he  covld  not  posribl j  grant  thst  favour  to  Gyros  a^ 
often  as  he  deiired  it,  hm  had  the  miafortnne  to  displease  the  prince^ 
who  took  this  occasion  to  show  his  resentment.  Astyages  manifesting 
some  concern  at  the  neglect  of  this  officer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
regard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
dexterity  with  which  he  served  him;  '*Is  that  all,  father?''  replied 
Cyrus ;  ^^  if  that  be  sufficient  to  merit  your  favour,  you  shall  see  1  will 
quickly  obtain  it;  for  I  will  take  vpon  me  to  serve  you  better  than 
he.'*  Gyrus  immediately  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and  advancing 
gravely  with  a  serious  countenance,  a  napkin  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of  his  fingers,  presented  it  to  th< 
king  with  a  dexterity  and  a  grace  that  charmed  both  Astyages  and 
Mandana.  When  he  had  done,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  m-and^ 
father's  neck,  and  kissing  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy,  ^'  0  Saca^^ 
poor  Sacas,  thou  art  undbae.  I  shall  have  thy  place.'  ^  Astyages 
embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  and  said,  **  I  am  highly  pleased^ 
my  dear  child ;  nobody  can  serve  with  a  better  jtrace ;  but  you  have 
forgot  one  essential  ceremony,  whidi  is  that  of  tasting."  And,  in«* 
deed,  the  cup-bearer  was  used  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  his  left 
hand,  and  to  taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  king.  '^No," 
replied  Gyrus,  ^^it  was  not  through  jEbrgetfulness  that  I  omitted  thai 
ceremony."  "Why  then,"  says  Astvaffes,  "for  what  reason  did  yoU 
not  do  it  ?"  "  Because  I  apprehended  there  was  poison  in  the  liquor." 
"Pmsou,  child!  how  could  you  think  so?"  "Yes,  poison,  father,  for 
not  long  ago,  at  an  entertainment  you  gave  to  the  lords  of  your  court^ 
after  the  guests  had  drunk  a  little  of  that  liquor,  I  perceived  all  theuf 
heads  were  turned ;  they  sung,  made  a  noise,  and  talked  they  did  not 
know  what ;  you  yourself,  seemed  to  have  forgot  ^at  yon  were  kins^ 
and  they^  that  they  were  subjects ;  and  when  yo«  would  haye  danced^ 
you  could  not  stand  upon  vour  legs."  "  Why,"  says  Astyages,  "  have 
you  never  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  your  fadker  ?"  "  No,  never," 
says  Gyrua.  "What  then?  How  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks  7" 
"  Why,  when  he  has  drunk,  his  thirst  is  Quenched^  and  that  is  alL"^ 

We  cannoi  too  muoh  admire  the  skill  of  the  historian,  in  giving 
such  an  excellent  lesson  of  sobriely  in  this  story.  He  might  have 
done  it  in  a  serious  grave  way,  and  have  spoken  with  the  air  of  a  phi* 
losopher ;  for  Xenophon,  although  a  ^eat  warrior,  was  as  excellent  a 
philosopher  as  his  master  Socrates.  But  instead  of  that,  he  puts  the 
instruction  into  the  mouth  of  a  child,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil 
of  a  story,  which  in  the  original  is  told  with  all  the  wit  and  agreeable- 
ness  imaginable. 

Mandana  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Persia,  Gyrus  joy- 
fully complied  with  the  repeated  requests  his  grandfather  had  made  to 
him  to  stay  in  Media ;  b^g  desirous^  as  he  said,  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  riding,  which  he  was  not  yet  master  of,  and  which  was  not 
known  in  Persia,  where  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  its  craggy 
mountainous  situation,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his  behaviour  pro 
cured  him  infinite  love  and  esteem.    He  was  gentle,  affable,  beneficent. 
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and  generous.  Whenever  the  young  lovds  had  a&y  fikYonr  to  uk  of 
the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  solicitor.  If  the  king  had  any  subjeet  of 
complaint  against  them,  Cyms  was  their  mediator ;  their  auirs  beeame 
his,  and  he  always  managed  them  so  weU,  that  he  obtained  whatever 
he  desired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
the  Babylonians,^  (this  was  ETil-Merodach,  son  of  Nebuchadnesiar,) 
at  a  hunting  match  a  short  time  before  his  marriage,  thought  fit  to 
show  his  bravery  by  making  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the 
Medes ;  which  obliged  Astyages  to  take  the  field,  to  oppose  the  in- 
vader. Here  it  was  that  Cyrus,  having  followed  hb  grandfather, 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  war.  He  b^iaved  so  wdl  on  this  oedl^ 
sion,  that  the  victory  which  the  Medes  gained  over  the  BabyloniauB, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour. 

The  year  after,  his  father  recalling  him,  that  he  might  aecomidish 
his  time  in  the  Persian  exercises,  he  departed  immediately  from  the 
court  of  Media,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his  country  might  have 
any  room  to  complain  of  his  delay.  This  occasion  showed  how  mneh 
he  was  beloved.  At  his  departure  he  was  accompanied  by  all  sorts 
of  people,  young  and  old.  Astyages  himself  conaucted  him  a  good 
part  of  his  journey  on  horseback ;  and  when  the  sad  moment  came 
that  they  must  part,  the  whole  company  were  bathed  in  tears.^ 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  bis  own  country,  and  re-entered  the  claBS 
of  children,  where  he  continued  a  year  longer.  His  companions,  after 
his  long  residence  in  so  voluptuous  and  luxurious  a  oonrt  as  that  of 
the  Medes,  expected  to  find  a  great  change  in  his  manners.  But 
when  they  saw  that  he  was  content  with  their  ordinary  table,  and  that, 
when  he  was  present  at  any  entertainment,  he  was  more  sober  and 
temperate  than  any  of  the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with  new 
adnuration. 

From  this  first  class  he  passed  into  the  second,  which  is  the  class  of 
youths ;  and  there  it  quicUy  appeared  that  he  had  not  his  equal  m 
dexterity,  address,  patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the  men*s  class,  wherein  he 
remained  thirteen  years,  till  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  Persiao 
army,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 

BBOTION  m. — THB  FIBST  OAMPAIGK  OF  CTRU8,  WHO  Q0B8  TO  BUOGOUB 
HIS   UNOLB  CYAXARES  AGAINST  THB  BABTLONIAHS. 

AsTYAGBS,  king  of  the  Medes,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus's  mother.^  Cyaxares  was  no  sooner  on 
the  throne,  than  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war.  He  was  informed 
that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neriglissor)  was  preparing  a  power- 
ful army  against  him,  and  that  he  had  already  en^ged  several  princes 
on  his  side,  and  among  others  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  that  he  had 
likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  !uidia,  to  give  him  anjnst 

*  In  Xenophos,  this  people  Are  always  eaUed  AmttImm  ;  and  in  irntii  tfaay  ar«  AtsjriM*' 

bat  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  those  of  Ninereh,  whose  ea^ 

pire,  as  we  hare  seen  already,  wai  atterly  destroyed  by  the  rain  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  citj' 

*A.M.3i21.    Ant.J.C.683.         'A.M.8444.    Ant  J.  C.  6«0.    Cyrop.  L  L  p.  23-ir 
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impressioiis  of  the  Medea  and  Pernans,  by  representing  to  him  how 
dangerous  a  closer  alliance  and  union  between  two  nations,  already  so 
powerful,  might  be^  since  they  oould  in  the  end  subdue  all  the  nations 
around  them,  if  a  vigorous  opposition  was  not  made  to  the  progress 
of  their  power.  Cyaxares,  therefore,  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cam- 
byses,  to  desire  succours  from  him;  and  ordered  them  to  bring  it 
ftbout,  that  Gyrus  should  have  the  command  of  the  troops  his  father 
was  to  send.  This  was  readily  granted.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  Gyrus  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  joy  was  uni- 
Tersal.  The  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men,  all  infantry,  for 
the  Persians  had  as  yet  no  cavalry;  but  they  were  all  chosen  men, 
and  such  as  had  been  raised  in  a  particular  manner.  First  of  all, 
Gyrus  chose  out  of  the  nolnlity  two  hundred  of  the  bravest  ofiScers, 
each  of  whom  was  ordered  to  choose  out  four  more  of  the  same  sort, 
which  made  a  thousand  in  all ;  and  these  were  the  officers  that  were 
called  *bw«V«iM»/  and  who  signalized  themselves  afterwards  so  glo« 
riously  upon  aU  occasions.  £  verv  one  of  this  thousand  was  appointed 
to  raise  amoisg  the  peo[de  ten  light*armed  pikemen,  ten  sliugers,  and 
ten  bowmen,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  one  and  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  this  choice,  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  two  hundred  officers,  whom,  after  having  highly  praised 
for  their  courage,  he  inspired  with  the  strongest  assurance  of  victory 
and  success.  ^^Do  you  know,"  savs  he  to  them,  ''the  nature  of  the 
enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  ?  xhey  are  soft,  effeminate,  enervated 
men,  sidready  half  conquered  by  their  own  luxury  and  voluptuousness; 
men  not  able  to  bear  either  hunger  or  thirst;  equally  incapable  of 
supporting  the  toil  of  war,  or  the  sight  of  danger ;  whereas  you,  that 
ajre  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  sober  and  hard  way  of  living ;  to 
you,  I  say,  hunger  and  thirst  are  but  the  sauce,  and  the  only  sauce  to 
your  meals ;  fatigues  are  your  pleasures,  dangers  your  delight,  and 
the  love  of  your  country  and  of  glory  your  only  passion.  iBesides, 
the  justice  of  our  cause  is  another  considerable  advantage.  They  are 
the  aggressors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks  us,  and  they  are  our 
friends  and  allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can  anything  be  more  just 
than  to  repel  the  injury  they  would  bring  upon  us  ?  Is  there  anything 
more  honorable  than  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  our  friends  f  But 
what  ought  to  be  the  principal  motive  of  your  confidence  is,  that  I  do 
not  engage  in  this  expedition  without  having  first  consulted  the  gods, 
imd  implored  their  protection ;  for  you  know  it  is  my  custom  to  begin 
all  my  actions,  and  all  my  undertalungs,  in  that  manner.*' 

Soon  after.  Gyrus  set  out  without  loss  of  time ;  but  before  his  de- 
parture he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  country  a  second  time.  For  his 
great  maxim  was,  and  he  had  it  from  his  father,  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  form  any  enterprise,  great  or  small,  without  consulting  the  Divinity, 
and  imploring  his  protection.  Cambyses  had  often  taught  him  to  ecm- 
aidor  that  the  prudence  of  men  is  very  short,  and  their  views  very 
limited;  that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity;  and  that  many 
tunes  what  they  think  must  needs  turn  to  their  advantage,  proves  their 

■  Men  of  the  aame  dignity; 
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ndn ;  whereas  the  gods,  being  eternal^  know  all  things,  fotiire  as  well 
as  past,  and  inspire  those  they  love  to  undertake  what  is  most  exjM* 
dtent  for  them,  which  is  a  favour  and  a  protection  they  ewe  to  no  msn, 
and  grant  only  to  those  that  invoke  and  consult  them.^ 

Cambyses  accompanied  his  son  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Peim; 
and,  in  the  way,  gave  hhn  excellent  instmetions  concerning  the  duties 
of  the  general  of  an  army.  Cyrus  thought  himself  ignorant  of 
nothing  that  related  to  the  business  of  war,  aftef  the  many  lessons  k6 
had  received  from  the  most  able  masters  of  that  time.  **Have  youf 
masters,"  says  Cambyses  to  him,  "  given  you  any  instructions  concern* 
ing  economy,  that  is  to  say,  concerning  the  manner  of  supplying  ail 
army  with  all  necessary  provisions,  of  preventing  siekness,  and  pre< 
serving  the  health  of  the  soldiers ;  of  strengthening  tiieir  bodies  by 
frequent  exercises;  of  exciting  a  generous  emulation  Among  them;  of 
making  yourself  obeyed,  esteemed,  and  beloved  by  your  soldiers  T 
Upon  each  of  these  points,  and  upon  several  others  mentioned  by  thd 
king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never  heard  one  word  spoken,  and  that  ft 
was  all  entirely  new  to  him.  "What  is  it  then  your  masters  haT« 
taught  you?'*  "They  have  taught  me  to  fence/*  replied  the  princej 
"  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fling  the  javelin,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  dtwf 
thd  plan  of  a  fortification,  to  range  troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  review 
them,  to  see  them  march,  file  on^  and  encamp."  Cambyses,  smifiaj^ 
gave  his  son  to  und^stand,  that  they  had  taught  him  nothing  of  wbal 
Was  most  material  and  essential  for  a  good  officer,  and  an  expert  codH 
mander  to  know.  And  in  one  single  conversation,  which-  certainly 
deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all  young  gentlemen  deftgned  for  ^ 
army,  he  taught  him  infinitely  more  than  all  the  celebrated  master!) 
had  done,  in  the  course  of  several  years.  I  shall  give  but  one  short 
instance  of  this  discourse,  which  may  giV6  the  I'eader  an  idea  of  th« 
rest. 

The  question  was,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  mnMtig  the  soldietft 
obedient  and  submissive t  "The  way  to  effect  that,"  says  Cyrus. 
•'  seems  to  be  very  easy,  and  very  certain ;  it  is  only  to  praise  and 
reward  those  that  obey,  and  to  punish  and  stigmatize  such  as  fail  hi 
their  duty."  "You  say  well,"  replied  Cambyses,  "that  is  the  way  to 
make  them  obey  yon  by  force;  but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them 
obey  you  willingly  and  freely.  Now,  the  sure  method  of  effecdng 
this,  is  to  convince  those  you  command,  that  you  know  better  what  is 
for  their  advantage  than  they  do  themselves ;  for  all  mankind  reacGly 
submit  to  those  of  whom  they  have  that  opinion.  This  is  the  principle 
from  whence  that  blind  submission  proceeds,  which  you  see  sick  pei*- 
sons  pay  to  their  physician,  travellers  to  their  guide,  and  a  ship's  com- 
pany to  their  pilot.  Their  obedience  is  only  founded  upon  tbeif 
persuasion  that  the  physician,  the  guide,  and  the  pilot,  are  all  more 
skilful  and  knowing  in  their  respective  callings  than  themselv^.** 
"But  what  shall  a  man  do,"  says  Cyrus  to  his  father,  "to  appeal 
more  skilful  and  expert  than  others  ?"  "  He  must  be  really  so,*  re- 
plied Cambyses ;  "  and  in  order  to  be  so,  he  must  apply  himself  closely 
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to  hiB  profeaaiont  diligently  study  all  the  rules  of  it,  ooneult  the  most 
9iA^  and  experienced  ooeaters,  neglect  no  circumstance  that  may  con^ 
tiilmte  to  the  snoeese  of  his  enterprises;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have 
ir^course  to  the  protection  of  the  gods^  firom  whom  abne  we  receive  all 
cor  wisdom,  and  all  our  success*" 

As  9oon  as  Gyrus  had  reached  Gyaxeres,  the  first  thing  he  did,  after 
tiie  usual  compliments  had  passed,  was  to  inform  himself  of  the  quality 
9Ad  number  of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  It  appeared  by  the  computa^ 
tfcon  made  of  them,  that  the  enemy's  army  amounted  to  two  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  sixty  thousand  horse ;  and  that  the  united  armies  of 
tbe  Modes  and  Persians  scarcely  amounted  to  half  the  number  of  foot ; 
i^d  as  to  the  cavalry,  the  Modes  had  not  so  many  by  a  third*  This 
great  inequality  pat  Gyaxeres  in  terrible  fears  and  perplexities.  He 
OOuld  think  of  no  other  expedient,  than  to  send  for  another  body  of 
troops  from  Persia,  more  numerous  than  that  already  arrived.  But 
Hm  expedient,  besides  that  it  would  have  taken  too  much  time,  appeared 
in  itself  impracticable.  Gyrus  immediately  proposed  another,  more 
aore  and  more  expeditious,  whidi  was,  that  his  Persian  soldiers  should 
ebange  their  anns.  As  they  chiefly  used  the  bow  and  the  javelin,  and 
oonsequently  their  manner  of  fighting  was  at  a  distance,  in  which  kind 
qI  engagement  the  greater  number  was  easily  superior  to  the  lesser^ 
Cyrus  was  of  (pinion,  that  they  should  be  armed  with  such  weapons 
aa  should  oblige  them  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy  immediately, 
%lid  by  that  means  render  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  useless. 
This  project  was  mightily  approved,  and  instantly  put  in  execution/ 

Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  among  the  troops,  and  inspired 
tliem  with  a  surprising  emulation  by  the  rewards  he  promised,  and  by 
hig  obliging  and  engaging  d^ortment  towards  alL  As  for  money,  the 
(MdIf  value  he  set  upon  it  was  to  give  it  away.  He  was  continually 
making  presents  to  one  or  other,  according  to  their  rank  or  their  merit : 
tp  one  a  buckler,  to  another  a  sword,  or  something  of  the  same  kina 
equally  acceptable.  By  this  generosity,  this  greatness  of  soul,  and 
beneficent  disposition,  he  thought  a  general  ought  to  distinguish  him- 
self, and  not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  the  richness  of  his  clothes, 
and  still  less  by  his  haughtiness  and  imperious  demeanour.^  ^^A 
•ommander  could  not,"  he  said,  *'  give  actual  proofs  of  his  munificence 
to  every  body,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
eonvince  every  body  of  his  inclination  and  good  will ;  for  though  a 
prince  might  exhaust  his  treasures  by  making  presents,  yet  he  could 
not  injure  himself  by  benevolence  and  humanity,  by  being  sincerely 
eonoerned  in  the  ^^d  or  evil  that  happens  to  others,  and  by  making 
it  appear  that  he  is  so.^ 

One  day,  as  Gyrus  was  reviewing  his  army,  a  messenger  came  to 
bim  from  Gyaxeres,  to  acquaint  mm  that  some  ambassadors  being 
arrived  from  the  king  of  the  Indians,  he  desired  his  presence  immedi- 
ately. "  For  that  purpose,"  says  he,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  rich 
garment,  for  the  king  desires  that  you  would  appear  magnificently 
dressed  before  the  In£ans,  to  do  the  nation  honour/'  ^ 
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Oyrns  lost  not  a  moment's  time,  bat  instantly  set  out  wiih  his  tro(^ 
to  wait  upon  the  king,  though  without  changing  his  diees,  which  wm 
Tory  plain,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  and  not  as  the  Greek  text  has  it, 

£>lluted  or  spoiled  with  any  foreign  ornament.'  Gyazeres  seeming  at 
St  a  little  displeased  at  it :  ^^  If  I  had  dressed  myself  in  purple," 
says  Cyrus,  '^  and  loaded  myself  with  bracelets  and  chains  of  gold,  and 
with  all  that,  had  been  longer  in  coming,  should  I  have  done  you  more 
honour  than  I  do  now,  by  my  expedition  and  the  sweat  of  my  faee, 
and  by  letting  all  the  world  see  with  what  promptitude  and  de^tdi 
your  orders  are  obeyed  f " 

Gyazares,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  Indian  ambassadon 
to  be  introduced.  The  purport  of  their  speech  was,  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  kine,  their  master,  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  war  between 
the  Medes  and  tne  Babylonians ;  and  that  they  had  orders,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  what  the  Medes  had  to  say,  to  proceed,  to  the  oonrt  of  Ba- 
bylon, to  know  what  motives  they  had  to  allege  on  their  part ;  to  the  end 
that  the  king,  their  master,  after  having  examined  the  reasons  on  both 
sides,  might  take  part  with  those  who  had  right  and  justice  on  their 
side.  This  is  making  a  noble  and  glorious  use  of  great  power :  to  be 
influenced  only  by  justice,  to  consult  no  advantage  from  the  diviskm 
of  neighbours,  but  to  declare  openly  against  the  unjust  aggressor,  in 
favour  of  the  injured  party.  Gyaxares  and  Gyrus  answered^that  they 
had  given  the  Babylonians  no  subject  of  comphunt,  and  that  they  wS- 
lingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  India.  It  appears  in  the 
seouel  that  he  declared  for  the  Medes. 

The  kins  of  Armenia,  who  was  vassal  to  the  Medes,  looking  upon 
them  as  readv  to  be  swaUowed  up  by  the  formidable  league  formed  agamst 
them,  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  shake  oif  their  yoke.' 
Accordingly,  he  refused  to  pay  them  the  ordinary  tribute,  and  to  seid 
them  the  number  of  troops  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  in  time  of  war. 
This  highly  embarrassed  Gyaxares,  who  was  afraid  at  this  janctmre  of 
bringing  new  en«nies  upon  his  hands,  if  he  undertook  to  oompel  the 
Armenians  to  execute  their  treaty.  But  Gyms  having  informed  him- 
self exactly  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  country,  undertook  the 
affair.  The  important  point  was  to  keep  his  design  secret,  without 
which  it  was  not  likely  to  suoeeed.  He  therefore  appointed  a  great 
hunting  match  on  that  side  of  the  eountry ;  for  it  was  his  custom  to 
ride  out  that  way,  and  frequently  to  hunt  with  the  king's  so&,  and  the 
young  noblemen  of  Armenia.  On  the  day  iqipointed,  he  set  out  with 
a  numerous  retinue.  The  troops  followed  at  a  distance,  and  were  not 
to  appear  till  a  signal  was  given.  After  some  days  hunting,  when 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  palace  where  the  court  resided.  Gyms 
oommunicated  his  design  to  his  ofioeFs ;  and  sent  Ghiysanthes  with  a 
detachment,  ordering  them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  certain 
steep  eminence,  where  he  knew  the  king  used  to  retire  fai  case  of  as 
alarm,  with  his  family  and  his  treasures. 

This  being  done,  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  to 

'  Ey  r^  n<^«4  vraXf  Miv  n  hifA9fth^,     A  Aae  •i^rMnoa,  bat  not  to  bo  readend  into  taj 

•Aw  lMlttt«C«  with  th«  MAO  b«Ui^. 
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summon  him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and  in  the  meBm  time  ordered  his 
troops  to  advance.  Never  was  %  court  in  greater  surprise  and  per- 
plexity. The  king  was  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had  done,  and  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  support  it.  However,  he  did  what  he  could  to 
assemble  his  forces  together  from  all  quarters ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
despatched  his  youngest  scm,  called  Stabaris,  into  the  mountains,  with 
his  wives,  his  daughters,  and  whatever  was  most  precious  and  valuable. 
But  when  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts  that  Cyrus  was  closely  pur- 
suing, he  entirely  lost  all  courage,  and  all  thoughts  of  making  a  de- 
fence. The  Armenians,  following  his  example,  ran  away,  every  one 
where  he  could,  to  secure  what  was  dearest  to  him.  Gyrus,  seeing 
the  country  covered  with  people  that  were  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape,  sent  them  word,  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  them  if  they 
staid  in  their  houses,  but  that  as  many  as  were  taken  running  away 
should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  made  them  all  retire  to  theur 
habitations,  ezoepting  a  few  that  followed  the  king. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  that  were  conducting  the  princesses  to  the 
Boountains,  fell  into  the  ambush  Grysanthes  hM  laid  for  them,  and 
were  most  of  them  taken  prisoners.  .  The  queen,  the  king's  son,  his 
daughters,  his  eldest  son's  wife,  moid  his  treasures,  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians. 

The  king,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  and  not  knowing  what 
would  become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little  eminence,  where  he  was  pre- 
sently invested  by  the  Persian  army,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  Gyrus 
ordered  him,  with  all  his  family,  to  be  brought  to  the  midst  of  the 
army.  At  that  very  instant  arrived  Tigranes,  the  king's  eldest  son, 
who  was  just  returned  from  a  journey.  At  so  moving  a  scene,  he 
conld  not  forbear  weeping.  Gyrus  addressing  himself  to  him,  said, 
'*  Prince,  you  are  come  very  seasonably  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of 
your  father."  And  immediately  he  assembled  the  captains  of  the 
Persians  and  Modes,  and  called  in  also  the  great  men  of  Armenia. 
Nor  did  he  so  much  as  exclude  the  ladies  from  this  assembly,  who  were 
there  in  their  chariots,  but  gave  them  full  liberty  to  hear  and  see  all 
that  passed. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  Gyrus  had  commanded  silence,  he  began 
with  requiring  of  the  lung,  that  in  all  the  questions  he  was  going  to  juro- 
pose  to  him,  he  would  answer  sincerely,  because  nothing  could  be  more 
unworthy  a  person  of  his  rank,  than  to  use  dissimulation  or  falsehood. 
The  king  promised  he  would.  Then  Gjrrus  asked  him,  but  at  different 
times,  proposing  each  article  separately,  and  in  order,  irtiether  it  was 
not  true,  that  he  had  made  war  upon  Astyages,  kin^  of  the  Modes, 
his  grandfather ;  whether  he  had  not  been  overcome  m  that  war,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  defeat  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Astyages ; 
whether  by  virtue  of  that  treaty  he  was  not  obligea  to  pay  a  certain 
tribute,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops,  and  not  to  keep  any 
fortified  place  in  his  country?  It  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  deny 
any  of  these  facts,  which  were  all  public  and  notorious.  ^^  f^or  what 
reason,  then,"  continued  Gyrus,  **have  you  violated  the  treaty  in  every 
article}"  "  For  no  other,  replied  the  king,  "  than  because  I  thougli 
it  a  glorious  thing  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  tive  free,  and  to  leave  my 
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children  in  the  same  condifcioiL"  ^*It  is  really  gloriouay"  answered 
Oyrus,  '^  to  fi^ht  in  defence  of  liberty ;  but  if  any  one,  after  he  is  n>* 
duced  to  servitude,  should  attempt  to  run  away  from  his  master,  what 
would  you  do  with  him?"  ^'I  must  confees,"  says  the  king,  ^' I  would 
punish  him."    ^^  And  if  you  had  given  a  government  to  one  of  your  sob- 

i'ects,  and  he  should  be  found  to  misbehave^  would  you  oontinue  him  in 
lis  post  ?"  ^'  No,  oertunly :  I  would  put  another  in  his  place."  ^'  And 
if  he  had  amassed  great  riches  by  his  unjust  practices?"  ^^I  would 
strip  him  of  them/'  ^^  But  what  is  still  worse,  if  he  had  held  intei& 
gences  with  your  enemies,  how  would  you  treat  him  ?"  ^^  Though  I 
should  pass  sentence  upon  myself,"  repUed  the  king,  ^^  I  must  declare 
the  truth:  I  would  put  him  to  deatL"  At  these  words,  ligranes  tore 
his  tiara  from  his  head,  and  rent  his  garments :  the  women  burst  ovX 
into  lamentations  and  outcries,  as  if  sentence  had  actually  passed  apon 
him. 

Gyrus  having  a^aan  commanded  silence,  Tigranes  addressed  himaelf 
to  the  prince  to  this  effect:  ^^€hreat  prince,  can  yon  think  it  consistent 
with  your  wisdom,  to  put  my  father  to  death,  even  against  your  owb 
interest  ?"  ^^  How  against  my  interest?"  replied  Cyrus*  "  Becauae  iie 
was  never  so  capable  of  doing  you  service."  '^  How  do  you  make  that 
appear  ?  Do  tne  faults  we  commit  enhance  our  mmt|  and  give  ua  a 
new  title  to  consideration  and  fayour  ?"  ^^  They  certainly  do,  provided 
they  serve  to  make  us  wiser.  For  wisdom  is  of  inestimahle  value:  are 
either  riches,  oouraffe,  or  address,  to  be  compared  to  it  ?  Now,  it  is 
eyident,  this  sin^e  day's  experience  has  infinitely  improved  my  father's 
wisdom.  He  knows  now  dear  the  vioktion  of  his  word  has  cost  him^ 
He  has  proved  and  felt  how  much  you  are  superior  to  him,  in  all  re- 
spects. He  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  designs ;  but 
you  haye  happily  aoo(»nplished  all  yours ;  and  with  such  expedition 
and  secrecy,  that  he  has  found  himself  surrounded  and  taken,  be£afe 
he  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  the  yery  place  of  his  retreat  has 
served  only  to  ensnare  him."  ^*  But  your  father,"  repUed  Cyrus,  ^^  has 
yet  undergone  no  sufferings  that  can  have  taught  him  wisdom."  '*  The 
fear  of  evils,"  answered  Tigranes,  *^  when  it  is  so  well  founded  as  this 
is,  has  a  much  sharper  sting,  and  is  more  capable  of  piercing  the 
soul,  than  the  evil  itself.  Blades,  permit  me  to  say,  that  gratitude  is 
a  stronger  and  more  prevailing  motive  than  any  whatever :  and  there 
can  be  no  obligations  in  the  world  of  a  higher  nature^  than  those  you 
will  lay  upon  my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty,  sceptre,  UfSi  wives,  and 
children,  all  restored  to  him  with  such  a  generosity :  where  can  joa 
find,  illustrious  prince,  in  one  single  person,  so  many  strong  and  powa^ 
fttl  ties  to  attach  him  to  your  service  ?" 

^^  Well,  then,"  replied  Cyrus,  turning  to  the  king,  ^^if  I  should 
yield  to  your  son's  entreaties,  with  what  number  of  men,  and  what  sma 
of  money,  will  you  assist  us  in  the  war  against  the  Babylonians!" 
^^  My  troops  ana  treasures,"  says  the  Armenian  king,  ^^  are  no  loqgar 
mine ;  they  are  entirely  yours :  I  can  raise  forty  thousand  foot  and 
eight  thousand  horse ;  and  as  to  money,  I  reckon,  including  the  tresr 
sure  which  my  father  left  me,  there  are  about  three  thousand  talents 
teady  money.     All  these  are  wholly  at  your  disposal"     Cyrus  ao- 
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oepted  balf  the  number  of  the  troops,  and  left  the  king  the  other  half, 
for  the  defence  of  the  conntry  against  the  Chaldeans,  ^  with  whom  he 
was  at  war.  The  annual  tribute  which  was  due  to  the  Medes,  he 
doubled,  and  instead  of  fifty  talents  exacted  a  hundred,  and  borrowed 
the  like  sum  over  and  above  in  his  own  name.     ^'  But  what  would  you 

fVe  me,"  added  Cyrus,  "  for  the  ransom  of  your  wives  V*  "  All  that 
have  in  the  worW,"  replied  the  king*  "And  for  the  ransom  of  your 
children ?"  "  The  same  thing."  "From  this  time,  then,  you  are  in- 
debted to  me  the  doable  of  all  your  possesions."  "  And  you  Tigra- 
nes,  at  what  price  would  you  redeem  the  liberty  of  your  lady  ?" 
Now  he  had  but  lately  married  her,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  her. 
"At  the  price,"  says  he,  "of  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them."  Cyrus 
then  conducted  them  all  to  his  tent,  and  entertained  them  at  supper. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  transports  of  joy  there  must  have  been  upon 
this  occasion. 

After  supper,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  various  subjects,  Cyrus 
asked  Tigranes,  what  was  become  of  a  governor  he  had  often  seen 
hunting  with  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem.  "Alas !" 
says  Tigranes,  "  he  is  no  more ;  and  I  dare  not  tell  you  by  what  acci- 
dent I  lost  him."  Cyrus  pressing  him  to  tell  him,  "  My  father,"  con- 
tinued Tigranes,  "  seeing  I  had  a  very  tender  affection  for  this  gover- 
nor, and  that  I  was  extremely  attached  to  him,  suspected  it  might  be 
of  some  ill  consequence,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  he  was  so  honest 
a  man,  that  as  he  was  ready  to  expire,  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke  to 
me  m  these  words :  "  2Sffrane$^  lit  not  my  death  occasion  any  di9» 
affection  in  you  towards  the  kinff  your  father.  What  he  has  done  to 
me  did  not  proceed  from  maUcCy  hxU  only  from  prejudices^  and  a  false 
notum  wherewith  he  was  unhappily  blinded.  * — "  0  the  excelleht 
man  !"  cried  Cyrus,  "never  forget  the  last  advice  he  gave  you." 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrus,  before  tney  parted,  em- 
braced them  all  as  in  token  of  a  perfect  reconciliation.     This  done, 
they  got  into  their  chariots,  with  their  wives,  and  went  home  full  of 
gratitude  and  admiration.    Nothing  but  Cyrus  was  mentioned  the 
whole  way;  some  extolling  his  wisdom,  others  his  valour;  some  admir- 
ing the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  others  praising  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  majesty  of  his  mien.   "And  you,"  says  Tigranes,  address- 
ing kimself  to  his  lady,  "what  do  you  think  of  Cyrus's  aspect  and 
deportment?"-— "I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  did  not  observe 
him**' — ^**Upon  what  object,  then,  did  you  fix  your  eyes?" — "Upon 
him  that  said  he  would  ^ve  a  thousand  lives  to  ransom  my  liberty." 
The  n«xt  day,  the  king  of  Armenia  sent  presents  to  Cyrus,  and  re- 
freshmentd  for  his  whole  army,  and  brought  him  double  the  sum  of 
money  he  rras  required  to  ftimiBh.     But  Cyrus  took  only  what  had 
been    stipulated,  and  restored  him  the  rest.     The  Armenian  troops 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three  days'  time,  and  Tigranes  desired  ta 
command  them. 

I  have  thon^t  proper,  for  several  reasons,  to  give  so  eircumstantiaf 

«  Xesophon  new  oaUi  tke  people  of  Babylonia  Ghaldeant.  Bat  Herodotus,  1.  vii.  c.  68,. 
and  Strabo,  1.  zvi.  p.  789,  stjle  them  so.  The  Chaldeaai  aeant  ia  thU  plaoe  wore  a  people 
adjoining  to  Armenia. 
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an  account  of  this  tMsir ;  thou^  I  hmrt  fo  far  abridged  it^  that  it  is 
not  above  a  quarter  of  what  we  find  in  Xeoophon. 

lu  the  first  place,  it  may  aerve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Ae 
Btyle  of  that  excellent  historian,  and  ezeite  his  enrkwity  to  eonanlt  the 
original,  whoae  natural  and  unafiected  beautiea  ar«  mfficient  to  juBtify 
the  singular  esteem  which  persons  of  good  taste  hare  ever  had  for  the 
noble  simplicity  of  that  author.  To  mention  but  one  instance :  what 
an  idea  of  charaty  and  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time,  what  a  won- 
derful simplicity  and  delicacy  of  tbosght,  are  there,  in  the  answer  of 
Tisranes's  wife,  who  has  no  eyes  but  for  her  husband ! 

In  the  second  place,  those  short,  close,  and  pressing  interrogaticm, 
each  of  which  demanded  a  direct,  precise  answer  from  ihe  king  of 
Armenia^  discover  the  disciple  and  sdiolar  of  SocrateSy  and  show  in 
what  manner  he  retained  the  taste  of  his  mastar« 

Besides,  this  relation  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  ju^ment  ihat 
ought  to  be  formed  of  Xenopnon's  Oyropedia ;  the  substance  of  which 
i9  tnie.  though  it  is  embellished  with  several  ciroumetaneea,  added  by 
the  author,  and  introduced  expressly  to  grace  his  instructive  lessoBs, 
and  the  excellent  rules  he  lays  down  upon  government.  This  mueh, 
therefore,  in  the  event  we  are  treating  of,  is  real.  The  king  of  Ara^- 
nia  havinff  refused  to  pay  the  Modes  the  tribute  he  owed  tfaem,  Gyrvs 
attacked  him  suddenly,  and  before  he  suspected  any  designs  were 
formed  against  him,  made  himself  master  of  the  only  fortress  he  had, 
and  took  ois  family  prisoners ;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  usual  trilNite, 
and  to  furnish  his  quota  of  troops ;  and,  after  all,  so  won  upon  hn 
by  his  humanity  and  courteous  behiiviour,  that  he  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  faithful  and  afiecti<mate  allies  the  Modes  ever  had.  Tbe 
rest  is  iuserted  only  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  is  mther  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  historian  than  to  the  history. 

I  should  never  myself  have  fouqd  out  what  the  story  of  the  gov- 
ernor's being  put  to  death  by  the  fiftther  of  Tigranes  signified,  thoe^ 
1  was  very  sensible  it  was  a  kind  of  enijzma,  and  figuratire  of  some- 
thing else.  ^  A  person  of  quality,  one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  finest 
speakers  of  the  last  age,  who  was  perfectly  wdl  acquantted  with  the 
Greek  authors,  explained  it  to  mo  many  years  ago,  which  I  have  not 
forgotten,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  thftt  eniffSHa. 
He  supposed  Xenophon  intended  it  as  a  picture  of  the  destth  of  Us 
master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  state  of  Athens  became  jealous  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  attachment  aU  the  youth  of  the  city  had 
to  him ;  which  at  last  gave  occasion  to  that  philosopher's  condemnation 
and  death,  which  he  sufiered  without  murmur  or  complaint. 

In  the  last  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  miss  this  opportunity 
of  manifesting  such  qualities  in  my  hero,  as  are  not  always  to  be  met 
with  in  persons  of  lus  rank;  such  as,  by  rendering  them  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  all  their  military  virtues,  would  most  contribute  to 
the  success  of  their  designs.  In  most  conquerors  we  find  ooursge, 
resolution,  intrepidity,  a  capacity  for  martial  exploits^  and  ail  nch 
talents  as  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  dasale  people  by 
their  glaring  outside :  but  an  inward  stock  of  goodness,  compassior, 

'  M.  le  Compto  de  Tresyillefl. 
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and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy,  an  air  of  moderation  and  reserve, 
even  in  prosperity  and  victory,  an  insinnating  and  persuasive  beha- 
vionr,  the  art  of  gaining  people's  hearts,  and  attaching  them  to  him 
more  by  affection  than  interest ;  a  constant  and  unalterable  care  always 
to  have  right  on  his  side,  and  to  imprint  snch  a  character  of  justice 
and  equity  npon  all  his  conduct,  as  his  very  enemies  are  forced  to  re- 
vere ;  ana,  lastly,  sach  a  clemency,  as  to  distinguish  those  that  offend 
through  imprudence  rather  than  malice,  and  to  leave  room  for  their 
repentance,  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty ;  these 
are  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  anti- 
quity, but  shone  out  most  conspicuously  in  Cyrus. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  Cyrus,  before  he  quitted  the  king  of 
Armenia,  was  willing  to  do  him  some  signal  service.  This  king  was 
then  at  war  with  the  Chaldeans,  a  neighbouring  warlike  people,  who 
Continually  harassed  his  country  by  their  inroads,  and  by  that  means 
hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands  from  being  cultivated.  Cyrus, 
after  having  exactly  informed  himself  of  their  character,  strength, 
and  the  situation  of  their  strongholds,  marched  against  them.  On 
first  intelligence  of  his  approach,  the  Chaldeans  possessed  themselves 
of  the  eminences  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  retreat.  Cyrus 
left  them  no  time  to  assemble  all  their  forces  there,  but  marched  to 
attack  them  directly.  The  Armenians,  whom  he  had  made  his  ad- 
ranced  guard,  were  immediately  put  to  flight.  Cyrus  expected  no 
other  from  them,  and  had  only  placed  them  there,  to  bring  the  enemy 
the  sooner  to  an  engagement.  And,  indeed,  when  the  Chaldeans  came 
to  blows  with  the  Persians,  they  were  not  able  to  stand  their  ground, 
Imt  were  entirely  defeated.  A  great  number  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  th^  rest  were  scattered  and  dispersed.  Cyrus  himself  spoke  to 
the  prisoners,  assuring  them  he  was  not  come  to  injure  them,  or  ravage 
their  country,  but  to  grant  them  peace  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  to 
set  them  at  Ubertr.  Deputies  were  immediately  sent  to  him,  and  a 
peace  was  ccmcluded.  For  the  better  security  of  both  nations,  and 
with  their  common  consent,  Cyrus  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  upon  an 
eminence,  which  commanded  the  whole  country ;  and  left  a  good  garri- 
son in  it,  which  was  to  declare  against  either  of  the  two  nations  that 
should  violate  the  treaty.^ 

Cyrus,  nnderstanding  that  there  was  frequent  intercourse  and  com- 
mnnication  between  the  Indians  and  Chaldeans,  desired  that  the  latter 
-would  send  persons  to  accompany  and  conduct  his  ambassador,  whom 
he  was  preparing  to  send  to  the  king  of  India.  The  purport  of  this 
embassy  was,  to  desire  some  succours  in  money  from  that  prince,  in 
behalf  of  Cyrus,  who  wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Persia, 
and  promised  that,  if  the  gods  crowned  his  designs  with  success,  that 
potentate  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  having  assisted  him.  He 
-was  glad  to  find  the  Chaldeans  ready  to  second  his  request,  which 
they  could  do  the  more  advantageously,  by  enlarging  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  ambassador  set  out  the  next  day, 
accompanied  with  some  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Chaldea. 
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who  weie  directed  by  their  master  to  act  with  the  greatest  dexteril^y 
and  to  do  all  poBsible  justice  to  the  merit  of  Cyrus. 

The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended,  Cyrus 
left  that  country,  to  rejoin  Cyaxares.  Four  thousand  Chaldeans,  the 
bravest  of  the  nation,  attended  him ;  and  the  king  of  Armenia,  who 
was  now  delivered  from  his  enemies,  augmented  the  number  of  troops 
he  had  promised  him :  so  that  he  arrived  in  Media  with  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  a  much  more  numerous  army  than  he  had  when  he 
left  it. 

8BCTI0N  IV. — ^THB  BXPBDITION  OP  CYAXARES  AND  CYRUS  AGADTST 
THB   BABYLONIANS.      THE   FIRST  BATTLE. 

Both  parties  had  been  employed  during  three  years  in  forming 
their  alliance,  and  making  preparations  for  war.^  Cyrus,  finding  their 
troops  full  of  ardour,  and  ready  for  action,  proposed  to  Cyaxares  to 
lead  them  against  Assyria.  His  reasons  for  it  were,  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relieve  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  care  and  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  two  armies ;  that  it  was  better  they  should  eat 
up  the  enemy's  country,  than  Media ;  that  so  bold  a  step  as  that  of 
going  to  meet  the  Assyrians  might  be  capable  of  spreadmg  a  terror 
among  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  their  own  army  with 
the  greater  confidence ;  that,  lastly,  it  wa«  a  maxim  with  him,  as  it 
had  always  been  with  Cambyses,  Lis  father,  that  victory  did  not  so 
much  depend  upon  the  number,  as  the  valour  oif  troops.  Cyaxares 
agreed  to  his  proposal. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  customary  sacrifices  were  ofiered,  they 
began  their  march.  Cyrus,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army,  invok^ 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  empire,  beseeching  them  to  be  favourable  to 
them  in  the  expedition  they  had  undertaken,  to  accompany  them,  con- 
duct them,  fight  for  them,  inspire  them  with  such  a  measure  of  courage 
and  prudence  as  was  necessary,  and,  in  short,  to  bless  their  arms  with 
prosperity  and  success.  In  acting  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  practice  that 
excellent  advice  his  father  had  given  him,  of  beginning  and  ending  all 
his  actions,  and  all  his  enterprises,  with  prayer ;  and  indeed  he  never 
failed,  either  before  or  after  an  engagement,  to  acquit  himself,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  of  this  religious  duty.  When  they  wore 
arrived  on  the  frontiers  x)f  Assyria,  it  was  still  their  first  care  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protec- 
tion and  succour ;  after  which  they  began  to  make  incursions  into  the 
country,  and  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  spoil. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was  about  ten  days 
journey  from  them,  prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  advance  and  march 
up  to  them.  When  the  armies  came  within  sight,  both  sides  prepared 
for  battle.  The  Assyrians  were  encamped  in  the  open  country,  and 
according  to  their  custom,  which  the  Romans  imitated  afterwards,  had 
encompassed  and  fortified  their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyrus,  on 
the  contrary,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  enemy,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  smallness  of  his  army,  covered  hia 
troops  with  several  Uttle  hills  and  villages.     For  several  days  nothing 
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was  done  on  either  side,  but  looking  at  and  observing  one  another. 
At  length  a  namerous  body  of  the  Assyrians  moving  first  out  of  their 
camp,  Cyrus  advanced  with  his  troops  to  meet  them.  But  before  they 
came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  rallying  the 
men,  which  was,  Jupiter^  'protector  ana  conductor}  He  then  caused 
the  ordinary  hymn  to  be  sounded,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to 
which  the  soldiers,  full  of  religious  ardour,  (>«o<y«ffw»,)  answered  with  a 
loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  in  Cyrus's  army  but  cheerfulness, 
emulation,  courage,  mutual  exhortations  to  bravery,  and  a  universal 
zeal  to  execute  whatever  their  leader  should  command.  "For  it  is 
observable,"  says  the  historian,  "in  this  place,  that  on  these  occasions, 
those  who  fear  the  Deity  most  are  the  least  afraid  of  men."  On  the 
side  of  the  Assyrians,  the  troops,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts, 
made  their  discharges  before  their  enemies  were  within  reach.  But 
the  Persians,  animated  by  the  presence  and  example  of  Cyrus,  came 
immediately  to  close  fight  with  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  their 
first  battalions.  The  Assvrians,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  used 
by  Croesus,  and  their  own  King,  to  encourage  them,  were  not  able  to 
sustain  so  impetuous  a  shock,  but  immediately  fled.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  of  the  Modes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse,  which 
was  likewise  presently  routed.  The  former  warmly  pursued  them  to 
the  very  camp,  made  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  Neriglissor,  the  king  of 
the  Babylonians,  was  killed  in  the  action.  Cyrus,  not  thinking  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  force  their  intrenchments,  sounded  a  retreat. 

The  Assyrians,  in  the  meantime,  having  lost  their  king,  and  the 
flower  of  their  army,  were  in  a  dreadful  consternation.^  As  soon  as 
Croesus  found  them  in  so  great  disorder,  he  fled,  and  left  them  to  shift 
for  themselves.  The  other  allies  likewise,  seeing  their  aSiedrs  in  so 
hopeless  a  condition,  thought  of  nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the 
night  to  make  their  escape.^ 

Cyrus,  who  had  foreseen  this,  prepared  to  pursue  them  closely.  But 
this  could  not  be  effected  without  cavalry ;  and,  as  we  have  ahready 
observed,  the  Persians  had  none.  He  therefore  went  to  Cyaxares, 
and  acquainted  him  with  his  design.  Cyaxares  was  extremely  averse 
to  it,  and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  drive  so  power- 
ful an  enemy  to  extremities,  whom  despair  would  probably  inspire 
with  courage ;  that  it  was  a  part  of  wisdom  to  use  good  fortune  with 
moderation,  and  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  victory  by  too  much  eager- 
ness ;  moreover,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  compel  the  Modes,  or  to 
refuse  them  that  repose  to  which  their  behaviour  had  justly  entitled 
them.  Cyrus,  upon  this,  desired  his  permission  only  to  take  as  many 
of  the  horse  as  were  willing  to  follow  him.  Cyaxares  readily  con- 
sented to  this,  and  thought  of  nothing  else  now,  but  of  passing  his 
time  with  his  ofBcers  in  feasting  and  mirth,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  he  had  just  obtained. 

Cyrus  marched  away  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  followed  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Median  soldiers.     Upon  the  way  he  met  some 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  Xenophoo,  in  this  place,  does  not  call  the  Portlan  gods  bj  tho 
names  of  the  gods  of  bis  own  country. 
*  Cyrop.  L  ir.  p.  87,  104.  '  Cyrop.  L  tL  p.  160 
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couriers  that  were  coining  to  him  from  the  HjrrcaaianSy^  who  servoo 
in  the  enemy's  armj,  to  assure  him  that  sa  soon  as  he  speared,  those 
liyrcanians  would  come  over  to  him  ;  which  in  effect  they  did.  Cyrus 
made  the  best  use  of  his  time ;  and,  having  marched  all  night,  euDe 
up  with  the  Assyrians.  Croesus  had  sent  away  his  wives  in  the  night- 
time, for  coolness,  for  it  was  the  summer  season,  and  followed  tbem 
himself  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  When  the  Assyrians  saw  the  enemy 
so  near  them,  they  were  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  constematioD. 
Many  of  those  that  ran  away,  being  warmly  pursued,  were  killed;  all 
that  stayed  in  the  camp,  surrendered ;  the  victory  was  complete,  and 
the  spoil  immense.  Gyrus  reserved  all  the  horses  they  took  in  die 
camp  for  himiself,  resolving  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the 
Persian  armv,  which  hitherto  had  none.  The  richest  and  most  valoft- 
ble  part  of  the  booty  he  set  apart  for  Cyaxares ;  and  for  the  pnsonen 
he  gave  them  all  their  liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own  country,  witb- 
out  imposing  any  other  condiition  upon  them,  than  that  they  and  their 
countrymen  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  engage  no  more  in  war; 
Cyrus  taking  it  upon  himself  to  defend  them  against  their  enemies, 
and  to  put  them  in  a  condition  for  cultivating  their  lands  with  entire 
security. 

While  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  were  still  pursuing  the  remainder 
of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  a  repast,  and  even  b'kdis  pre- 
pared for  them,  that,  at  their  return,  they  might  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  and  refresh  themselves.  He  likewise  thought  fit  to 
defer  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  till  then.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
this  general,  whose  thoughts  nothing  escaped,  exhorted  his  Peraan 
soldiers  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  generosity,  in  regard  to 
their  allies,  from  whom  they  had  already  received  great  service  and 
of  whom  they  might  expect  still  greater.  He  desired  they  would  wiut 
their  return,  both  for  the  refreshments  and  the  division  of  the  spoil; 
and  that  they  would  show  a  preference  of  their  interests  and  conT^ 
niences  before  their  own ;  givmg  them  to  understand  that  this  would 
be  a  sure  means  of  attaching  the  Allies  to  them  for  ever,  and  of  se- 
curing a  new  harvest  of  victories  to  them  over  the  enemy,  which  would 
procure  them  all  the  advantages  they  could  wish,  and  make  them  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  voluntary  losses  theymight  sustain,  for 
the  sake  of  winning  the  affection  of  the  allies.  They  all  acceded  to 
bis  opinion.  When  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  were  returned  froim 
pursuing  the  enemy,  Cyrus  made  them  sit  down  to  the  repast  he  had 

?repared  for  them,  desiring  them  to  send  nothing  but  bread  to  the 
'ersiansi  who  were  sufficiently  provided,  he  said,  with  all  they  wanted, 
either  for  their  ragouts,  or  their  drinking.  Hunger  was  tiieir  only 
ragout,  and  water  from  the  river  their  omy  drink ;  for  that  was  the 
way  of  living  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy. 
The  next  morning  came  on  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Cyrus,  m 
the  first  place,  ordered  the  magi  to  be  called,  and  commanded  them  to 
choose  out  of  all  the  booty  which  was  most  proper  to  be  offered  to  the 

*  These  are  not  the  HjroaBians  bj  the  Caspian  sea.    From  obserriag  the  eneaiapmnte^ 
Cyrus  in  Babylonia,  one  would  be  apt  to  eonjeoture  thai  the  Hyreanlans  h« 
abont  four  or  five  days  Journey  south  of  Babylon. 
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gods  on  aueh  an  oecmaiMi.  Then  be  gave  the  Medea  and  Hyroanians 
the  honour  of  ditidiog  all  that  remained  among  the  whole  annv. 
They  eameetlj  desired  that  the  Penians  might  preside  in  the  distri- 
bution, but  the  Penuans  absokitely  refused ;  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  aeoept  of  the  oflioe,  as  Cyrug  had  ordered ;  and  the  custaribution  was 
aaade  to  tLe  general  satasfi&ction  of  all  parties. 

The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  pursue  the  enemy,  Gyaxares 
had  passed  in  feasting  and  jollity,  and  had  made  himself  drunk  with 
his  principal  offioers*  The  next  morning,  when  he  awaked,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  to  find  himself  almost  alone,  and  without  troops. 
Immediately^  full  of  resentment  and  rage,  he  despatched  an  express 
to  the  army,  with  orders  to  reproach  Cyrus  severely,  and  to  brine 
back  the  Modes  without  any  delay.  This  unreasonable  proceeding  did 
not  dismay  Cyrus,  who,  in  return,  wrote  him  a  respectful  letter,  in 
whidi,  however,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  generous  and  noble  free- 
dom, justified  htt  own  conduct,  and  put  htm  in  mind  of  the  permission 
M  had  given  him  of  taking  as  many  Modes  with  him  as  were  willing 
to  follow  him.  At  the  same  time,  Cyrus  sent  into  Persia  for  a  rein- 
fyroement  of  his  troops,  designing  to  push  his  conquests  still  farther.^ 

Among  the  prisoners  of  war  they  had  taken,  there  was  a  young 

Sancess,  of  most  exquisite  beauty,  whom  they  reserved  for  Cyrus. 
er  name  was  Panthea,  die  wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana. 
Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  he  re- 
fused to  see  her ;  for  fear,  as  he  said,  such  an  object  might  engage  his 
affection  more  than  he  desired,  and  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  designs  he  had  in  view.^  This  singular  moderation  in  Cyrus 
was  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received: 
for  it  was  a  principle  among  the  Persians  never  to  speak  before  young 
people  of  anything  that  tended  or  related  to  love,  lest  their  natursd 
incUnation  to  pleasure,  which  is  so  strong  and  violent  at  that  age  of 
levity  and  inducretion,  should  be  awakeped  and  excited  by  such  dis- 
isourses,  and  should  hurry  them  into  follies  and  debaucheries.  Araspes, 
a  young  nobleman  of  M!edia,  who  J^ad  the  lady  in  his  custody,  had  not 
the  same  distrust  of  his  own  weakness,  but  pretended  that  a  man  may 
be  always  master  of  himself.  Cyrus  committed  the  princess  to  his 
care,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  very  prudent  admonition  :  ^'  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  persons,"  says  he,  ^^  who  have  thought  them- 
selves very  strong,  wretchedly  overcome  by  that  violent  passion,  in 
epite  of  all  their  resolution,  who  have  afterwards  owned,  with  shame 
and  grief,  that  their  passion  was  a  bondage  and  slavery,  from  which 
they  had  not  the  power  to  redeem  themselves;  an  incurable  distemper, 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  remedies  and  human  efforts;  a  kind  of  bond 
or  necessity,  more  difficult  to  force  than  the  strongest  chains  of  iron."^ 
**Fear  notlung,"  replied  Araspes,  "I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  I  will 
answer  with  my  life,  I  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty."  Never- 
theless, his  passion  for  this  young  princess  increased,  and  by  degrees 
Srew  to  such  a  height,  that  finding  her  invincibly  averse  to  his  dcsir^, 
6  was  upon  the  point  of  using  violence  with  her.     The  princess  at 

•  Cyrop.  L  iy.  p.  104—108.  -  Cyrop.  L  v.  p.  114,  117,  ct  L  vL  p.  163, 166. 
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length  made  Cyrus  acquainted  with  hia  oondaot,  who  immediately  i 
Artabazus  to  Araspes^  with  orders  to  admonidi  aad  reprove  him  in 
his  name.  Thia  officer  exeouted  his  orders  in  the  harshest  mamier, 
upbraiding  him  with  his  fault  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  with  sod 
a  rigorous  severity,  as  was  enough  to  throw  hkn  into  despair.  Araspcs, 
struck  to  the  soul  with  grief  and  anguish,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tesrs; 
and  being  overwhehned  with  shame  and  fear,  thinking  himself  undone, 
had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  Some  days  afterwards,  Cyrus  sant 
for  him.  He  went  to  the  prince,  fearful  and  trembling.  Cyrus  took 
him  aside,  and  instead  of  reproaching  him  with  severity  as  he  expected, 
spoke  gently  to  him;  acknowledging  that  he  himself  was  to  blame  for 
having  imprudently  exposed  him  to  so  formidable  an  enemy.  By  sndi 
an  unexpected  kindness,  the  young  nobleman  reoovered  both  life  and 
speech.  But  his  confusion,  joy,  and  gratitude,  expressed  themselvw 
first  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  '*  Alas !"  says  he,  "  now  I  am  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  find  most  plainly  that  I  hare  two  souls ;  one 
that  inclmes  me  to  good,  another  that  excites  me  to  eviL  The  former 
prevails  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  come  to  my  relief  e  when  I  aa 
alone,  and  left  to  myself,  I  give  way  to,  and  am  overpowered  by  the 
latter.''  Araspes  made  advantageous  amends  for  his  fault,  and  reD* 
dered  Cyrus  considerable  service,  by  retiring  among  the  Assyrians, 
under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  and  by  giving  intelligence  of  their 
measures  and  designs.^ 

The  loss  of  so  brave  an  officer,  who,  through  discontent,  was  supposed 
to  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  greatly  afiected  the  whole  army.  Pan- 
thea,  who  had  occasioned  it,  promised  Cyrus  to  supply  his  phice  with 
an  officer  of  equal  merit,  meaning  her  husband  Abradates.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  her  writing  to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Pe^ 
sians,  and  was  directly  carried  to  Panthea's  tent,  who  told  him,  witk 
a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and  handsomely  she  had  been  treated  hj 
the  generous  conqueror.  *^  And  how,"  cried  out  Abradates,  ^^  shall  I 
be  able  to  acknowledge  so  important  a  service?"  ^^By  behaving  to- 
wards him,"  replied  Panthea,  ''as  be  hath  done  towards  me."  Where- 
upon he  waited  immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  paying  his  respects  to  ee 
Seat  a  benefactor,  ''you  see  before  you,"  said  he,  ^'the  tendereet 
end,  the  most  devoted  servant,  and  the  most  faithful  ally  you  ever 
had;  who,  not  being  able  otherwise  to  acknowledge  your  favourS) 
comes  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to  your  service."  C^rus  received 
him  with  such  a  noble  and  generous  air,  accompanied  with  so  much 
tenderness  and  humanity,  as  fully  convinced  him  that  whatever  Pan^ 
thea  had  said  of  the  wonderful  character  of  that  great  prince,  was 
greatly  short  of  the  truth,' 

Two  Assyrian  noblemen,  likewise,  who  designed,  as  Cyrus  was  in- 
formed, to  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  rendered  him  extnu)> 
dinary  service.  The  one  was  called  Gobryas,  an  old  man,  venerable 
both  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  virtue.  The  late  king  of  Assjris, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  merit,  and  had  a  very  particular  re> 
gard  for  him,  had  resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son, 
and  for  that  reason  had  sent  for  him  to  court.    This  young  noblenun, 

'  Cyropi  L  L  p.  34.  *  Cjrop.  I.  vL  p.  155,  150. 
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at  a  matcli  of  hunting,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  happened  to 

?ierce  a  wild  beast  with  his  dart,  whieh  the  king's  eon  had  missed* 
!he  latter,  who  was  of  a  passionate  and  savage  temper,  immediately 
Btruck  the  gentleman  with  his  lance,  through  rage  and  vexation,  and 
laid  him  d^  upon  the  spot  Gobryas  besoaght  Gyros  to  avenge  so 
unfortunate  a  £ather,  and  to  take  his  family  under  his  protection ;  and 
the  rather  because  he  had  no  children  left  now  but  an  only  daughter, 
who  had  long  been  designed  for  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  but  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her  brother.^  This 
young  king  was  (£lled  Laborosoarchod ;  he  reigned  only  nine  months. 
Mid  was  succeeded  by  Nabonid,  called  also  Labynit  and  Balthasar,  who 
reigned  seventeen  years.' 

The  other  Assyrian  nobleman  was  called  (Jadates.  He  was  prince 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  The  king  then  reigning  had 
treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  be- 
cause one  of  his  concubines  had  mentioned  him  as  a  handsome  man, 
and  spoken  advantageously  of  the  happiness  of  that  woman  whom  he 
should  choose  for  a  wife.' 

The  expectation  of  this  double  succour  was  a  strong  inducement  to 
Cyrus,  and  made  him  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
anemy's  ountry.  As  Babylon,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  he  de- 
a^^ned  to  conquer,  was  the  chief  object  of  his  expedition,  he  turned 
his  views  and  his  march  that  way,  not  intending  to  attack  that  city 
immediately  in  form,  but  only  to  take  a  view  of  it,  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  it ;  to  draw  off  as  many  allies  as  he  could  from  that 
prince's  party,  and  to  make  previous  dispositions  and  preparations  for 
thie  siege  he  meditated.  He  set  out,  however,  with  his  troops,  and 
first  marched  to  the  territories  of  Gobryas.  The  fortress  he  lived  in 
aeemed  to  be  an  impr^nable  place,  so  advantageously  was  it  situated, 
and  so  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  This  prince  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be  brought  for  his  whole  army.  He 
then  conducted  Cyrus  to  his  palace,  and  there  laid  an  infinite  number 
of  silver  and  gold  cups,  and  other  vessels,  at  his  feet,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  purses,  full  of  the  golden  coin  of  the  country ;  then  send- 
ing for  his  daughter,  who  was  of  a  majestic  shape  and  exquisite  beauty, 
which  the  mourning  habit  she  wore  for  her  brother's  death  seemed 

Eeatly  to  enhance,  he  presented  her  to  Gyrus,  desiring  him  to  take 
J  uuder  his  protection,  and  to  accept  those  marks  of  h£  acknowledg- 
BMQt,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  offer  him.  "I  willingly  accept  your 
gold  and  silver,'*  says  Gyrus,  ^^and  I  make  a  present  of  it  to  your 
daughter,  to  augment  her  portion.  Doubt  not,  but  among  the  nobles 
of  my  court,  you  will  find  a  match  suitable  for  her.  It  will  neither 
bo  their  own  riches  nor  yours,  which  they  will  set  their  esteem  upon. 
I  can  assure  you,  there  are  many  among  them  who  would  make  no 
aooount  of  all  the  treasures  of  Babylon,  if  they  were  unattended  with 
merit  and  virtue.  It  is  their  only  glory,  I  dare  affirm  it  of  them,  as 
it  is  mine,  to  approve  themselves  faithftd  to  their  friends,  formidable 
to  their  enemies,  and  respectful  to  the  gods."  Gobryas  pressed  him 
to  take  a  repast  with  him  in  his  house,  but  he  steadfastly  refused,  and 

>07rop.L  It.  p.  Ill,  us.       •A.M.8449.    Ant  J.  C.  666.       •  Cywp.  L  v.  p.  12S,  124 
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returned  into  hk  eamp  with  Gobrjaa,  who  staid  uid  eat  with  him  sad 
hk  officers.  The  ground,  and  the  green  turf  that  was  upon  it,  wai 
the  only  bed  or  eouch  they  had ;  and  it  is  to  be  auppoeed  the  whale 
entertainment  eorresponded.  Gobryas,  who  was  a  person  of  good 
sense,  was  convinced  how  much  that  noble  simplicity  was  superiw  to 
his  vain  magnifieenoe;  and  declared  that  the  Assyrians  had  the  ait  of 
distinguishing  themselres  by  pride,  and  the  Persians  by  merit :  sbi. 
above  all  things  he  admired  the  ingenuous  vein  of  humour,  and  the 
innocent  cheerfulness,  that  reigned  throughout  the  whole  entertain- 
ment.^ 

Gyrus,  always  intent  upon  his  great  design,  proceeded  with  Gfobiyas 
towards  the  country  of  Gadates,  which  was  beyond  Babylon.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  there  was  a  strong  citadel,  whioh  commanded 
the  country  of  the  Sac«^  and  the  Gadusians,  where  a  governor  for  the 
king  of  Babylon  resided,  to  keep  those  people  in  awe.  Gyrus  made  a 
fieint  of  attaddng  the  citadel.  Gadates,  whose  intelligence  with  the 
Persians  was  as  ^et  kept  secret,  by  Gyrus's  advice,  offered  himself  te 
the  governor  of  it,  to  join  with  him  in  the  defence  of  that  impcntaiil 
place.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and  imme- 
diately delivered  it  up  to  Gyrus.  The  possession  of  the  citadel  made 
hhn  master  of  the  Saces  and  the  Gadusians ;  and  as  he  treated  those 
people  with  great  kindness  and  lenity,  they  remained  inviolably  at- 
tached to  his  service.  The  Gadusians  raised  an  army  of  twenty  Awk- 
sand  foot,  and  ibur  thousand  horse ;  and  the  Saces  furnished  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  and  two  thousand  horse-archers* 

The  king  of  Assyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  punish  Gkulatee  for 
this  rebellion ;  but  Gyrus  engaged  and  defeated  lum,  making  a  great 
slaughter  of  his  troops,  and  obliging  him  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After 
this  exploit,  the  conqueror  employed  some  time  in  ravaging  the  enemy'e 
country.  His  kind  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  giving  to  afl 
of  them  liberty  to  return  home  to  their  habitations,  had  spread  the 
fame  of  his  clemency  wherever  he  came.  Numbers  of  people  volim- 
tarily  surrendered  to  him,  and  very  much  augmented  his  army.  Th^ 
advancing  near  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  sent  the  kii^  of  Assyria  a 
personal  challenge,  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by  a  single  combat ;  bat 
his  challenge  was  not  accepted.  In  order  to  secure  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  his  allies  daring  his  absence,  he  made  a  kind  of  truoe^ 
or  treaty,  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  both 
sides,  that  the  husbandmen  should  not  be  molested,  but  should  have 
fuU  liberty  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 
Therefore,  after  having  viewed  the  county,  examined  die  situatioD  of 
Babylon,  acquired  a  considerable  number  of  friends  and  allies,  and 

Beatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away  on  hk  return  to 
edia.' 

When  he  came  to  the  frontiers,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Gyaxares, 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival,  and  to  receive  his  commands.  Gyax- 
ares did  not  think  proper  to  admit  so  greai  an  army  into  his  coantrVy 
an  army  that  was  about  to  receive  a  fiuther  augmentation  of  fbrtj 
thousand  men,  just  arrived  from  Persia.     Ho  thereforo  set  out  thi 

'C710p.LT.  p.  lie,  us.  *Notth«fiM»«rS«jrtlua.         *07n9^1.T.p.lM-l«l. 
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next  day  -with  what  cavalry  he  had  left,  to  join  OymB,  who  likewise 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  which  were  very  fine  and  nu^ 
merons.  The  sight  of  those  troops  rekindled  the  jealousy  and  dia- 
satisfaction  of  Gyazares.  He  received  his  nephew  in  a  very  cold 
manner,  turned  away  his  face  from  him,  to  avoid  the  receiving  of  his 
salute,  and  even  wept  through  vexation.  Cyrus  commanded  all  th^ 
company  to  retire,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  his  uncle,  for 
explaining  himself  with  the  more  freedom.  He  spoke  to  him  with  so 
much  moaeration,  submission,  and  reason ;  gave  him  such  strong  proofs 
of  his  integrity,  respect,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his  person  and 
interest,  that  in  a  moment  he  dispelled  all  his  suspicions,  and  perfecdy 
recovered  his  favour  and  good  opinion.  They  embraced  each  other, 
and  tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.  How  great  was  the  joy  of  the 
Persians  and  Modes,  who  waited  the  event  of  uiis  interview  with  anxiety 
and  trembling,  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Oyaxares  and  Gyrus  imme- 
diately remounted  their  horses,  and  then  aU  the  Modes  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  train  of  Gvaxares,  according  to  the  sign  given  them  by 
Gyrus.  The  Persians  followed  Gyrus,  and  the  men  of  the  other  nations 
their  particular  prince.  '  When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they  con- 
ducted Gyaxares  to  the  tent  prepared  for  him.  He  was  presently 
visited  by  almost  all  the  Modes,  who  came  to  salute  him,  and  to  bring 
him  presents ;  some  of  their  own  accord,  and  others  by  the  direction 
of  Gyrus.  Gyaxares  was  extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding,  and 
began  to  find  that  Gyrus  had  not  corrupted  his  subjects,  and  that  the 
Medes  had  the  same  afiection  for  him  as  before.^ 

Such  was  the  success  of  Gyrus's  first  expedition  against  Crcssus  and 
the  Babylonians.  In  the  council,  held  the  next  day,  in  the  presence 
of  Gyaxares  and  all  the  officers,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  war.^ 

Kot  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely  fixes  the  years 
wherein  the  several  events  he  relates  happened,  I  suppose,  with  Usher, 
though  Xenophon's  relation  does  not  seem  to  favour  this  conjecture, 
that  between  the  two  battles  against  Groesus  and  the  Babylonians, 
several  years  passed,  during  which  all  necessary  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides,  for  carrying  on  the  important  war  which  was 
begun ;  and  within  this  interval  I  place  the  marriage  of  Gyrus. 

Cyrus,  then,  about  this  time,  had  thought  of  making  a  tour  into  his 
own  country,  about  six  or  seven  years  after  his  departure,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  army.  Gyaxares,  on  this  occasion,  gave  him  a  signal 
testimony  of  the  value  he  had  for  his  merit.  Having  no  male  issue, 
and  but  one  daughter,  he  offered  her  in  marriage  to  Gyrus,  with  an 
assurance  of  the  kingdom  of  Media  for  her  portion.*     Gyrus  had  a 

*  Cjrop.  L  T.  p.  141— U7.  •  Cyrop.  1.  vi  p.  148—151. 

*  Xeoopbon  placet  tbis  avrUg*  after  the  taking  of  Babjloa.  Bat  mm  Cyraa  at  that  tine 
was  above  sixty  yean  of  age,  and  the  prioccM  not  much  less,  and  as  it  ifl  improbable  that 
either  of  them  dionld  trait  till  that  age  before  they  thonght  of  inalvimoBy,  I  thought  preper 
to  g}vo  ihia  Jaet  a  more  early  date.  Beeidee,  at  any  rate,  Cambyaes  would  have  beea  but 
aeren  years  old  when  he  oame  to  the  throne,  and  bat  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  he  died  ;  whioh 
«uinot  be  reooneiled  iHth  the  expeditions  he  made  into  Egypt  and  Bthtopia,  nor  with  the  rest 
of  bis  history.  Perhaps  Xmopkoa  nsight  date  the  taliiag  of  Babylon  mueh  earlier  than  we 
u» ,  but  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher.  I  have  also  left  out  what  is  related  in 
the  Cyropedia,  1.  viii.  p.  S2S,  that  from  the  time  Cyms  was  at  the  eoort  of  his  gntiidihth*r 
Aatjages,  the  yonng  princess  had  said  she  would  hare  no  otaer  hnsband  than  Cyma.  Her 
Ihther  Ojaxarei  was  then  bat  thirty  jean  old. 
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gratefal  sense  of  this  adrantageous  offer,  and  expressed  the  warmest 
acknowledgments  of  it ;  bat  thought  himself  not  at  liberty  to  accept 
it,  till  he  had  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother ;  leaving  therem  a 
rare  example  to  all  future  ages,  of  the  respectful  submission  and  entire 
dependence,  which  all  children  ought  to  show  to  their  parents  on  the 
like  occasions,  of  whaterer  age  they  may  be,  or  to  whatever  degree  of 
power  and  greatness  they  may  have  arrived.  Gyrus  married  this 
princess  on  his  return  from  Persia.' 

When  the  marriage  solemnity  was  over,  Cyrus  returned  to  his  camp, 
and  improved  the  time  he  had  to  spare,  in  securing  his  new  conqnests, 
and  taking  all  proper  measures  with  his  allies,  for  accomplishing  the 
great  design  he  had  formed. 

Foreseeing,  says  Xenophon,  that  the  preparations  for  war  might 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  a  convenient  and 
healthy  place,  and  fortified  it  very  strongly.  He  there  kept  his  troops 
to  the  same  discipline  and  exercise  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  always  in 
sight.^ 

They  understood  by  deserters,  and  by  the  prisoners  brought  every 
day  into  the  camp,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone  into  Lydia,  and 
had  carried  with  him  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver.  The  common  sol- 
diers immediately  concluded,  that  it  was  fear  which  made  him  remove 
his  treasures.  But  Gyrus  judged  he  had  undertaken  this  joomej, 
only  to  raise  up  some  new  enemy  against  him ;  and  therefore  laboured 
with  indefatigable  application  in  preparing  for  a  second  battle. 

Above  all  things  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  his  Persian  caval- 
ry, and  to  have  a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war  built  after  a  new 
form,  having  found  great  inconveniences  in  the  old  ones,  the  fashion  of 
which  came  from  Troy,  and  had  continued  in  use  till  that  time  through- 
out all  Asia. 

In  this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  India,  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  Gyrus  from  the  king  their  master,  who  had 
also  ordered  them  to  assure  him,  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  ao- 

Siuainted  him  with  what  he  wanted ;  that  he  was  willing  to  be  his 
riend  and  ally ;  and,  if  he  still  wanted  more  money,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  let  him  know  ;  and  that,  in  short,  he  had  ordered  his  am- 
bassadors to  pay  him  the  same  absolute  obedience  as  to  himself.  Cy- 
rus received  these  obliging  offers  with  all  possible  dignity  and  grati- 
tude. He  treated  the  ambassadors  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  made 
them  noble  presents ;  and  taking  advantage  of  their  good  disposition, 
desired  them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body  to  the  enemv,  as 
envoys  from  the  king  of  India,  on  pretence  of  proposing  an  alhance 
with  the  king  of  Assyria,  but  in  effect  to  discover  his  designs,  and  give 
Gyrus  an  account  of  them.  The  Indians  undertook  this  employment 
with  joy,  and  acquitted  themselves  in  it  with  great  ability.^ 

I  do  not  recognise,  in  this  last  circumstance,  the  upright  conduct 
and  usual  sincerity  of  Cyrus.  Gould  he  be  ignorant  that  it  was  an 
open  violation  of  die  law  of  nations  to  send  spies  to  an  enemy's  court, 
order  the  title  of  ambassadors ;  which  is  a  character  that  will  not 

*  OTTop.  L  TiU. p.  S28, 229;  •Cyrop.  L  tL  p.  51.  "Ojsop.  ^  IM,  IK. 
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suffer  those  inved».d  mih  it  to  act  so  mean  a  part^  or  to  be  guilty  of 
Buch  treachery  7 

Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,  like  a  man  who  had 
nothing  but  great  objects  in  view.  He  not  only  took  care  of  every 
thing  that  hsA  been  resolved  in  eouncil,  bat  took  pleasure  in  exciting 
a  noble  emulation  among  his  offices,  who  should  have  the  finest  arms, 
be  the  best  mounted,  throw  a  dart  or  shoot  an  wrrow  the  most  dexter- 
ously, or  who  should  undergo  toil  and  f&tigue  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience. Tliis  he  brought  about  by  taking  them  with  him  in  hunting, 
and  by  constantly  rewarding  those  that  distinguished  themselves  most. 
Wherever  he  perceived  that  the  captains  took  particular  care  of  their 
men,  he  praised  them  publicly,  and  showed  them  all  possible  favour* 
When  he  made  any  feast,  he  never  proposed  any  other  diversions  than 
military  exercises,  and  always  gave  considerable  prizes  to  the  conquer- 
ors, by  which  means  he  excited  a  universal  ardour  throughout  his 
army.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  general,  who,  in  repose  as  well  as  action, 
nay,  even  in  his  pleasures,  his  meals,  conversations,  and  walks,  had  his 
thoughts  entirely  bent  on  promoting  the  service.  It  is  by  such  me- 
thods a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  warrior.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  ambassadors,  having  returned  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  brought  word,  that  Croasus  was  chosen  generalis- 
simo of  their  army,  that  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  their  alliance  had 
agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  sums  of  money  for  raising  the  troops ; 
that  the  Thracians  had  already  engaged  themselves ;  that  from  Egypt 
a  great  succour  was  marching,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men ;  that  another  army  was  expected  from  Cyprus ;  that  the 
Cicilians,  the  people  of  the  two  Phrygias,  the  Lycaonians,  Paphlago- 
nians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  and  Fhoenicians,  were  already  arrived; 
that  the  Assyrians  were  likewise  come  up  with  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
that  the  lonians,  Cohans,  and  most  of  the  Greeks  living  in  Asia,  had 
been  obliged  to  join  them ;  that  Croesus  had  likewise  sent  to  the  La* 
cedsemonians,  to  bring  them  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  ;  that  the  army 
was  assembled  near  the  river  Pactolus,  from  whence  it  was  to  advance 
to  Thymbria,  which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  troops. 
Viis  relation  was  confirmed  by  all  the  accounts  brought  in,  both  by 
the  prisoners  and  the  spies.' 

Cyrus's  army  was  discouraged  by  this  news.  But  that  prince, 
having  assembled  his  officers,  and  represented  to  them  the  infinite 
difference  between  the  enemy's  troops  and  theirs,  soon  dispelled  their 
fears,  and  revived  their  courage.^ 

Cyrus  had  taken  proper  measures  for  providing  his  army  with  all 
necessaries,  and  had  given  orders,  as  well  for  their  march  as  for  the 
battle  he  was  preparing  to  fi^ht ;  in  doin^  which,  he  descended  to  an 
astonishmg  detail,  which  Aenophon  relates  at  length,  and  which 
reached  from  the  chief  commanders  down  to  the  very  lowest  subaltern 
oflficers  ;  for  he  knew  very  well  that  upon  such  precautions  the  success 
of  enterprises  depends,  which  often  miscarry  through  the  neglect  of 
the  smallest  circumstances ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  frequently  hap- 

•Cyrop.LTi  ».  157.  •  QTrop.  p.  168.  •Cyrop.  1.  vL  p.  169. 
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pens,  that  the  playing  or  mowwneat  of  the  greatest  machines  is  stopped 
through  the  diiMrder  of  a  single  wheel,  however  small.  ^ 

This  prinee  knew  all  the  offioers  of  his  army  by  tlieir  names ;  and 
making  use  of  a  eommon,  hat  significant  comparison,  he  nsed  to  say, 
^''He  thought  it  strange  that  an  artificer  should  know  the  names  of  iH 
his  tools,  and  a  general  should  be  so  indifferent,  as  not  to  know  the 
names  of  all  his  oaptaiiis,  who  are  the  instnimcntn  he  most  make  use 
of  in  all  his  enterprises  and  operations."  Besides,  he  was  peranaied, 
that  such  an  attention  had  something  in  it  more  hcmourable  for  the 
officers,  more  engaging,  and  more  proper  to  excite  them  to  do  their 
duty,  as  it  naturwy  leads  them  to  beliere  they  are  both  known  and 
esteemed  by  their  general.' 

When  all  the  preparations  were  finished,  Gyros  took  leare  of  Cyaz- 
ares,  who  staid  in  Media,  with  a  third  part  of  his  troops,  that  the 
country  miriit  not  be  left  entirely  defenoeless.' 

Gyrus,  mko  understood  how  advantageous  it  is  always  to  make  the 
enemy's  countrr  the  seat  of  war,  did  not  wait  for  the  Babylonians' 
coming  to  attacK  him  in  Media,  but  marched  forward  to  meet  them  in 
their  territories,  that  he  might  both  consume  their  foraee  by  his  troops, 
and  disconcert  their  measures  by  his  expedition,  and  Uie  boldness  of 
his  undertaking.  After  a  very  long  march,  he  came  up  with  the 
enemy  at  Thymbria,  a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  They  did  not  imagine  this  prince,  with  half  the  nnm- 
ber  of  forces  they  had,  could  think  of  coming  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  country ;  and  they  were  strangely  surprised  to  see  him  oome, 
before  they  had  time  to  lay  up  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  snb- 
sistence  of  their  numerous  army,  or  to  assemble  all  the  forces  thej  in- 
tended to  bring  into  the  field  against  him. 

SECTION  v.      TBI  BATTLE  01*  THYMBRIA,  BETWEEN  CTRUS  AlffB 

CRCBSUS. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in  antiqaity^  sino9 
it  decided  upon  the  empire  of  Asia  between  tjbe  Assyrians  of  Babylon 
and  the  Persians.  It  was  this  consideration  that  induced  M.  Frmt, 
one  of  my  brethren  in  the  Academy  of  Polite  Literature,  to  exaomie 
it  with  particular  care  and  exactness ;  and  the  rather,  as  he  ofaeerves, 
because  it  is  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which  we  have  any  full  or  par- 
ticular account.*  I  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the 
labours  and  learning  of  other  persons,  but  without  robbing  tiiem  of  the 
glory,  or  denying  myself  the  liberty  of  making  such  alterations  as  I 
might  judge  necessary.  I  shall  give  a  more  ample  and  particular 
description  of  this  battle  than  I  usually  do  of  such  matters,  becanse 
Gyrus  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antiqnity, 
those  of  the  profession  may  be  glad  to  trace  him  in  all  his  steps 
through  this  important  action;  moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancients  made  war,  and  fought  battles,  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
history. 

In  Cyrus's  army,  the  companies  of  foot  consisted  of  a  hundred  m<^B 

■  Oyrop.  p.  us— 16S.  *  Gyrop.  L  t.  p.  131, 182.  '  Ojrop.  L  tI.  pw  IM^  iSL 

'  VoL  VL  of  the  Hamoin  of  the  Aoademj  of  Belles  Lettres,  p.  53S. 
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eacK  ezcltmive  of  the  captain.  Each  eompanj  was  Bubdivided  into 
four  parts  or  platoons,  which  ooosisted  of  foar-and-*twenty  men  each, 
not  including  the  person  who  commanded.  These  subdivisions  were 
again  diyided  into  two  files,  consisting  of  twelve  men  each.  Every 
ten  companies  had  a  particular  superior  officer  to  eommand  them, 
oorresponding  with  the  present  rank  of  colonel;  and  ten  of  these 
bodies  were  tmder  another  superior  commander,  whom  we  may  call  a 
brigadier.^ 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Cyrus,  when  he  first  came,  at  the  head 
of  the  thirty  thousand  Persians,  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
made  a  considerable  change  in  the  arms  of  his  troops.  Two-thirds  of 
them,  till  then,  only  made  use  of  javelins,  or  bows,  and  consequently 
could  only  fi^t  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy.  Instead  of  these, 
Cyrus  armed  the  greatest  part  of  them  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and 
ewords,  or  battle-axes,  and  left  few  of  his  soldiers  in  light  armour** 

The  Persians  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  was  to  fight  on 
horseback.  Cyrus,  who  was  convinced  that  nothing  was  of  so  great 
importance  towards  the  gaining  of  a  battle  as  cavalry,  was  sensible  of 
the  great  disadvantage  he  laboured  under  in  that  respect,  and  there- 
fore took  wise  and  early  precautions  to  remedy  that  evil.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry, 
which  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  of  his 
army.^ 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  other  change  he  introduced,  with  re- 
spect to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  give  the  number 
of  the  troops  of  both  armies,  which  cannot  be  fixed  but  by  conjecture, 
and  by  putting  together  several  scattered  passages  of  Xenophon ;  that 
author  having  omitted  the  material  circumstance  of  acquainting  us 
precisely  with  their  numbers,  which  appears  surprising  in  a  man  so 
expert  in  military  afiairs  as  that  histonan  was. 

Cyrus's  army  amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
dix  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  Of  these  there  were  seventy  thou- 
sand native  Persians^  viz. :  ten  thousand  cuirassiers  of  horse,  twenty 
thousand  cuirassiers  of  foot,  twenty  thousand  pikemen,  and  twenty 
thousand  light-armed  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  army,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  men,  consisted  of  twenty-six 
thousand  Median,  Armenian,  and  Arabian  horse,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  foot  of  the  same  nation. 

Besides  these  troops,  Cyrus  had  three  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
armed  with  scythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  covered 
with  trappings  that  were  shot-proof;  as  were  also  the  horses  of  the 
Persian  cuirassiers.^ 

He  had  likewise  ordered  a  ^eat  number  of  chariots  to  be  made  of 
a  larger  size,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a  tower  of  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  in  which  were  lodged  twenty  archers.  Each 
chariot  was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  sixteen  oxen  yoked  abreast.^ 

There  was,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  camels,  upon  each 

•  Pyrop.  1.  Ti  p.  167.       •  Cyrop.  L  U.  p.  Z9, 40.        ■  Cyrop.  L  ir.  p.  99, 100,  et  L  v.  p.  IM. 
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of  which  were  two  AraUui  archers,  back  to  back,  so  that  (me  Icokea 
towards  the  head,  and  the  other  towards  the  tail  of  the  camel,^ 

The  armj  of  Croesus  was  more  than  twioe  as  numerona  as  that  of 
Cyrus,  amouDtiuff  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  m^ 
sixty  thousand  of  which  were  cavahry.  The  troops  oonsisted  chiefly 
of  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  of  the  natioDS 
about  the  Hellespont,  and  of  Egyptians,  to  the  number  of  three  haa- 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  They  had  bucklers  that  covered  them 
from  head  to  foot,  very  long  pikes,  and  short  but  very  broad  swords. 
The  rest  of  the  army  was  made  up  of  Cyprians,  Cicilians,  Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  lonians.^ 

uroesus  had  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle  in  one  line,  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings.  All  hia 
troops,  both  foot  and  horse,  were  thirty  men  deep ;  but  the  Egyptians, 
who,  as  we  have  noticed,  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in 
number,  and  who  were  the  principal  strength  of  his  infantry,  in  the 
centre  of  which  they  were  posted,  were  divided  into  twelve  large  bo- 
dies, or  square  battalions,  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  having  one  hun- 
dred men  in  the  front,  and  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  interval  or  space 
between  every  battalion,  that  they  might  act  and  fight  independent  of, 
and  without  interfering  with,  one  another.  Croesus  would  gladly  have 
persuaded  them  to  range  themselves  in  less  depth,  that  they  might 
make  the  wider  front.  The  armies  were  in  an  extensive  plain,  which 
gave  room  for  extending  their  wings  to  ri^ht  and  left ;  and  the  design 
of  Croesus,  upon  which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to 
surround  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army.  But  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order  of  battle  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  His  army,  being  thus  drawn  out  in  one  line,  took 
up  nearly  fortv  stadia,  or  five  miles  in  length.' 

Araspes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  had  retired  to 
Croesus's  army,  and  had  particular  orders  from  Cyrus  to  observe  well 
the  manner  of  that  general's  ranging  his  troops,  returned  to  the  Per- 
sian camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus,  in  drawing  np  his  army, 
governed  himself  by  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  of  which  that  young 
Median  nobleman  had  siven  him  an  exact  account. 

The  Persian  troops  had  been  generally  used  to  engage  fonr-and- 
twenty  men  in  depth.  But  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change  that  disposi* 
tion.  It  was  necessary  to  form  as  wide  a  front  as  possible,  without  too 
much  weakening  his  phalanx,  to  prevent  his  army's  being  enclosed  aod 
hemmed  in.  His  infantry  was  excellent,  and  most  advantageously 
armed  with  cuirasses,  partizans,  battle-axes,  and  swords;  and,  pro- 
vided they  could  join  the  enemy  in  close  fight,  there  was  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Lydian  phalanx,  armed  with  onlv  light  bucklers 
and  javelins,  could  support  the  charge.  Cvrus,  therefore,  thinned  the 
files  of  his  infantry  one  half,  and  ranged  tnem  only  twelve  men  deep. 
The  cavalry  was  drawn  out  on  the  two  wings,  the  right  commanded  by 
Chrysanthes,  and  the  left  by  Hystaspes.  The  whole  front  of  the  army 
occupied  but  thirty-two  stadia,  or  four  miles  in  extent;  and  conse- 
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qufi&tly  was  at  each  flaak  nearly  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile,  short  of 
the  enemy's  front.* 

Behind  tho  first  line,  at  a  little  distance,  Cyrus  placed  the  spear- 
men, and  behind  them  the  archers.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
corered  by  the  soldiers  in  their  front,  over  whose  heads  they  could 
throw  their  javelins,  and  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  enemy. 

Behind  all  these  he  formed  another  line,  to  serve  for  the  rear,  which 
consisted  of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Their  duty  was,  to  have  their 
eyes  upon  those  that  were  placed  before  them,  to  encourage  those  that 
did  their  dut^,  to  ssstain  and  tiireaten  those  that  gave  way,  and  even 
to  kill  as  traitors  those  that  fled ;  by  that  means  to  keep  the  cowards 
in  awe,  and  make  them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the 
rear  as  they  eould  possibly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  those  moving  towers  which  I  have 
abneady  described.  These  formed  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  that  of 
the  army,  and  served  not  only  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  the  constant 
discharges  of  the  archers  that  were  in  them,  but  also  as  a  kind  of  move- 
able forts,  or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Persian  troops  might  rally, 
in  case  they  were  broken  and  poshed  by  the  enemy. 

Just  behind  these  towers  were  two  other  lines,  which  also  were  par- 
allri  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the  army ;  the  one  was  formed  of  the 
ba^pige,  and  the  other  of  the  chariots  which  carried  the  women,  and 
such  other  persons  as  were  unfit  for  service. 

To  close  aU  these  lines,  and  to  secure  them  firom  the  insults  of  the 
enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of  aO,  two  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  horse,  and  th^  troop  of  camels,  which  was  pretty  numerous.' 
Cyrus's  design  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage,  &;c.,  was  not 
only  to  make  )m  army  appear  more  numerous  than  it  really  was,  but 
likewise  to  oblige  the  enemy,  in  case  they  were  resolved  to  surround 
him,  as  he  knew  thev  intended,  to  make  the  longer  circuit,  Mid  conse- 
quently to  weaken  their  line  by  stretching  it  out  so  far% 

We  hare  still  the  Persian  chariots  of  war  armed  with  scythes  to 
speak  of.  These  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  of  one  hundred  each. 
One  of  the  bodies,  commanded  by  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana,^  was 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the  other  two  upon  the  twa 
flanks  of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies,  as  they  were  drawn 
out  and  stationed  the  day  before  the  engagement. 

The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  made  a  sacrifice, 
during  which  time  his  army  took  a  little  refreshment ;  and  the  soldiers, 
after  bavins  ofiered  their  libations  to  the  god^  put  on  their  armour. 
Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  and  magnificent  sight ;  coat-armours,. 
cuirasses,  bucklers,  helmets,  one  could  not  tell  which  to  admire  most ; 
men  and  horses  all  finely  equipped,  and  glittering  in  brass  and  scarlet/ 
When  Abradates  was  just  going  to  put  on  his  cuirass,  which  was 
only  of  quilted  Bnen,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  his  wife 
Panthea  came  Mid  presented  him  with  a  helmet,  bracers,  and  brace- 
leta^  all  of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour  of  his  own  length,  plaited  at  the 
bottom,  and  with  a  purpl6M5oloured  plume  of  feathers.     She  had  got 
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aU  this  armour  prepared  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  that  hei 
present  might  be  the  more  agreeable  from  surprise.  In  spite  of  all 
her  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  when  she  dressed  him  in  this  armour, 
she  shed  some  tears.  But  notwithstanding  her  tenderness  for  him, 
she  exhorted  him  to  die  with  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  not  signalise 
himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  the  idea  she  had  endea- 
voured to  give  Cyrus  of  his  gallantry  and  worth.  "  Our  obligations," 
says  she,  ^^  to  that  prince  are  infinitely  great.  I  was  his  prisoner,  and 
as  such  was  set  apart  for  his  pleasure ;  but  when  I  came  into  his  hands, 
I  was  neither  used  like  a  captive,  nor  had  any  dishonourable  conditions 
imposed  on  me  for  my  freedom.  He  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  his 
own  brother's  wife,  and  in  return  I  assured  him  you  would  be  capable 
of  acknowledging  such  extraordinary  goodness."  "  O  Jupiter  !'*  crieJ 
Abradates,  lifting  up  his  eyes  towarcb  heaven,  ^^  grant  that  on  this 
occasion  I  may  approve  myself  a  husband  worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a 
friend  worthy  of  so  generous  a  benefactor."  Having  said  this,  he 
mounted  his  chariot.  Pantiiea  not  being  able  to  embrace  him  any 
longer,  was  ready  to  kiss  the  chariot  he  rode  in ;  and  when  she  had 
pursued  him  with  her  eyes  as  far  as  she  possibly  could,  she  retired.' 

As  soon  as  Gyrus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  given  his  officers  the 
necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  the  battle,  and  put  them  in  mind 
of  paying  the  homage  which  is  due  to  the  gods,  every  man  went  to 
his  post.^  Some  of  his  officers  brought  him  wine  and  victuals ;  he  eat 
a  little  without  sitting  down,  and  oaused  the  rest  to  be  distributed 
among  those  that  were  about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewise, 
ind  poured  out  a  part  of  it  as  an  offering  to  the  gods  before  he  drank; 
and  all  the  company  followed  his  example.  After  this  he  prayed  again 
to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  desiring  he  would  please  to  be  his  guide,  and 
come  to  his*  assistance ;  he  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  commanded 
them  all  to  follow  him.^ 

As  he  was  considering  on  which  side  he  would  direct  his  march,  he 
heard  a  clap  of  'thunder  on  the  right,  and  cried  out,  "  Sovereign  Jupi- 
ter, we  follow  thee."*  And  that  instant  he  set  forwards,  having  Chrr- 
santhes  on  his  right,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and 
Arsamas  on  his  left,  who  commanded  the  foot.  Be  warned  them  above 
all  things  to  take  care  of  the  royal  standard,  and  to  advance  equally 
in  a  line.  The  standard  was  a  golden  eagle  on  the  ead  of  a  pike,  with 
its  wings  stretched  out.  The  same  was  ever  after  used  by  the  kings 
of  Persia.  He  ordered  his  army  to  halt  three  times  before  they 
reached  the  enemy ;  and  after  having  marched  about  twenty  stadia,  or 
two  miles  and  a  half,  they  came  in  view  of  them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  the 
enemy  had  observed  how  much  the  front  of  theirs  exceeded  that  of 
Gvrus,  they  made  the  centre  of  their  army  halt,  while  the  two  wings 
aavanced,  projecting  to  the  right  and  left,  with  the  design  to  endosa 
Cyrus's  army,  and  to  begin  their  attack  on  every  side  at  the  same 
time.  This  movement  did  not  at  all  alarm  Cyrus,  because  he  expected 
it.     Having  given  the  word  for  rallying  the  troops,  ^^  Jupiter,  leader 
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and  protector,"  he  left  his  right  wing,  promising  to  rejoin  them  immo 
diatelj,  and  help  them  to  conquer,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods. 

He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders,  and  to  encourage 
the  soldiers :  and  he  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  was  so  modest,  and 
80  far  from  the  least  air  of  ostentation,  was  now  full  of  a  noble  confi- 
dence, and  spoke  as  if  he  was  assured  of  victory ;  "  Follow  me,  com- 
rades,** said  he;  "the  victory  is  certainly  ours;  the  gods  are  for  us." 
He  observed  that  many  of  his  officers,  and  even  Abradates  himself, 
were  uneasy  at  the  motion  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army 
made,  in  order  to  attack  them  on  the  two  flanks :  "  These  troops  alarm 
you,"  says  he ;  "  believe  me,  these  are  the  very  troops  that  will  be  the 
first  routed ;  and  to  you,  Abradates,  I  give  that  as  a  signal  of  the 
time  when  you  are  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  with  vour  chariots.**  The 
event  happened  exactly  as  Cyrus  had  foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given 
such  orders  as  he  thought  necessary  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the 
right  wing  of  his  army.^ 

When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian  troops  were  suffi- 
ciently extended,  Croesus  gave  the  signal  to  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  front  of  the  Persian  army,  while 
the  two  wings  that  were  wheeling  round  upon  their  flanks,  advanced 
on  each  side :  so  that  Cyrus*s  army  was  enclosed  on  three  sides,  as  if 
it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage  with ;  and,  as  Xenophon  says, 
looked  like  a  small  square  drawn  within  a  great  one.^ 

In  an  instant,  on  the  first  signal  Cyrus  gave,  his  troops  faced  about 
on  every  side,  keeping  a  profound  silence  in  expectation  of  the  event. 
The  prince  now  thought  it  time  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle.  The 
'^hole  army  answered  to  it  with  loud  shouts,  and  invocations  of  the  god 
>f  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  of  horse,  briskly 
followed  by  a  body  of  the  foot,  fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy's 
forces  that  were  marching  to  attack  the  right  of  his  army  in  flank ; 
and  having  attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they  intended  to  do,  put  them 
in  great  disorder.  The  chariots  then  driving  furiously  upon  the  Ly- 
dians,  completed  their  defeat. 

In  the  same  moment,  the  troops  on  the  left  flank  knowing  by  the 
noise  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle  on  the  right,  advanced  to  the 
enemy.  And  immediately  the  squadroii  of  camels  was  made  to  ad- 
vance likewise,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered.  The  enemy*s  cavalry  did  not 
expect  this ;  and  their  horses  at  a  distance,  as  soon  as  they  were  sen- 
sible of  the  approach  of  those  animals,  for  horses  cannot  endure  the 
smell  of  camels,  began  to  snort  and  prance,  to  run  upon  and  overturn 
one  another,  throwing  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under  their  feet. 
While  they  were  in  this  confusion,  a  small  body  of  horse  commanded 
by  Artageses,  pushed  them  very  warmly,  to  prevent  them  from  rally- 
ing :  and  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  falling  furiously  upon  them, 
they  were  entirely  routed,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 

This  "being  the  signal  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abradates  for  attack- 
ing the  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  he  drove  like  lightning  upon  them 
with  all  his  chariots.  Their  first  ranks  were  not  able  to  stand  so 
violent  a  charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were  dispersed.     Having  broken 
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and  overthrown  them,  Abradates  came  up  to  the  Egjption  battalionSi 
vho  being  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  such  close 
order,  that  the  chariots  had  not  room  to  pierce  among  them,  gave  him 
much  more  trouble,  and  would  not  have  been  broken,  had  it  not  beec 
for  the  violence  of  the  horses  that  trod  upon  them.     It  was  a  most 
dreadful  spectacle  to  see  the  heaps  of  men  and  horses,  overturned  cha- 
riots, broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  sharp  scjthes,  which 
cut  everything  in  pieces  that  came  in  their  way.     But  Abradates's 
chariot  having  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned,  he  and  his  men  were 
killed,  after  they  had  signalized  their  valour  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner.     The  Egyptians   then  marching  forward  in  close  order,  and 
covered  with  their  bucklers,  obliged  the  Persian  infantry  to  give  way, 
and  drove  them  beyond  their  fourth  line,  as  far  as  to  their  machines. 
There  the  Egyptians  met  with  a  fresh  storm  of  arrows  and  javelins, 
that  were  poured  upon  their  heads  from  the  moving  towers ;  and  the 
battalions  of  the  Persian  rear-guard  advancing  swora  in  hand,  hindered 
their  archers  and  spearmen  from  retreating  any  farther,  and  obliged 
them  to  return  to  the  charge.' 

Cvrus,  in  the  meantime,  having  put  both  the  horse  and  foot  to  flight, 
on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not  amuse  himself  in  pursuing  the 
fugitives,  but,  pushing  on  directly  to  the  centre,  had  the  mortification 
to  find  his  Persian  troops  had  been  forced  to  give  way ;  and,  rightly 
judging  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  gaining 
farther  ground,  would  be  to  attack  them  behind,  he  did  so,  and  fell 
upon  the  rear;  the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  enemj 
was  pushed  with  great  fiiry.  The  Egyptians,  being  attacked  on  all 
sides,  faced  about  every  way,  and  defended  themselves  with  wonderful 
bravery.  Cyrus  himself  was  in  creat  danger ;  his  horse,  which  a 
soldier  had  stabbed  in  the  belly,  sinking  under  him,  he  fell  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  opportunity,  says  Xenophon,  of  seeing 
how  important  it  is  for  a  commander  to  have  the  affection  of  his  sol- 
diers. Officers  and  men,  equally  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they 
saw  their  leader,  ran  headlong  into  the  thick  forest  of  pikes,  to  rescue 
and  save  him.  He  quickly  mounted  another  horse,  and  the  battle  be- 
came more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length,  Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to  see  such  brave  men  perish, 
offered  them  honourable  conditions  if  they  would  surrender,  letting 
them  know  at  the  same  time  that  all  their  allies  had  abandoned  them. 
The  Egyptians  accepted  the  conditions,  and,  as  they  were  no  less  emi- 
nent in  point  of  fidelity  than  in  courage,  they  stipulated  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  agamst  Croesus,  in  whose  senice 
they  had  been  engaged.  From  thenceforward  they  served  in  the 
Persian  army  with  inviolable  fidelity.^ 

Xenophon  observes  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  of  Larissa  and 
Cyllene,  near  Cuma,  upon  the  sea-coast,  as  also  other  inland  places, 
which  were  inhabited  by  their  descendants  even  in  his  time ;  and  he 
adds  that  these  places  were  called  the  cities  of  the  Egyptians.  Tlus 
observation  of  Aenophon,  as  also  many  others  in  several  parts  of  his 
Cyropaedia,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  things  he  advances, 
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shows  plainly  that  h)  meant  that  work  as  a  true  history  of  Gyrus,  at 
Icjist  with  respect  to  the  main  substance  of  it,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  facts  and  transactions.  This  judicious  reflection  on  the  passage 
in  Xenophon  belongs  to  Mons.  Freret.' 

The  battle  lasted  till  evening.  Croesus  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could 
with  his  troops  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations,  in  like  manner,  that 
very  night  directed  their  course  each  to  their  own  country,  and  made 
as  long  marches  as  they  possibly  could.  The  conquerors,  after  they 
had  eaten  something,  and  posted  the  guards,  went  to  rest.^ 
In  describing  this  battle,  I  have  endeavoured  exactly  to  follow  the 
,  Greek  text  of  Aenophon,  the  Latin  translation  of  which  is  not  always 
faithful.  Some  military  men,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  this 
description,  find  a  defect  in  the  manner  in  which  Gyrus  disposed  of  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  as  he  placed  no  troops  to  cover  his  flanks,  to 
sustain  his  armed  chariots,  and  to  oppose  the  two  bodies  of  troops 
which  Croesus  had  detached  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  his  army.  It 
is  possible  such  a  circumstance  might  escape  Xenophon  in  describing 
this  battle. 

It  is  allowed  that  Cyrus's  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  Persian 
cavaby,  which  w^as  a  new  establishment,  and  entirely  the  fhiit  of  that 
prince's  care  and  activity  in  forming  his  people,  and  perfecting  them 
in  a  part  of  the  military  art,  of  which,  till  his  time,  they  had  been  en- 
tirely ignorant.  The  chariots,  'armed  with  scythes,  did  good  service, 
and  the  use  of  them  was  ever  afterwards  retained  among  the  Persians. 
The  camels,  too,  were  not  unserviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xeno- 
phon makes  no  great  account  of  them ;  and  observes  that  in  his  time 
thev  made  no  other  use  of  them  than  for  carrying  the  baggage.^ 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Gyrus,  or  to  mag- 
nify his  merit.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  notice  that  in  this  affair  we 
see  all  the  qualitiee  of  a  great  general  shine  out  in  him.  Before  the 
battle,  an  admirable  sagacity  and  foresight  in  discovering  and  discon* 
carting  the  enemy's  measures ;  an  infinite  exactness  in  the  detail  of 
affairs,  in  taking  care  that  his  army  should  be  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary,  and  all  his  orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times 
fixed ;  a  wonderful  application  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  ardour :  in  the  heat  of  action, 
what  a  spirit  and  activity ;  what  a  presence  of  mind  in  giving  orders, 
as  occasion  requires ;  what  courage  and  intrepidity,  at  the  same  time 
what  humanity  towards  the  enemy,  whose  valour  he  respects,  and 
whose  blood  he  is  unwilling  to  shed !  We  shall  see,  by  ana  by,  what 
use  he  made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  still  more  remarkable,  and  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  all  the  rest,  is  the  constant  care  he  took,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  pay  that  homage  and  worship  to  the  Deity  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  him.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  been  surprised  to  see,  in 
the  relation  I  have  given  of  this  battle,  how  many  times  Gyrus,  in 
fiight  of  his  army,  makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  sacrifices  and 
libations  to  them,  addresses  himself  to  them  by  prayer  and  invocation, 
and  implores  their  succour  and  protection.    But  in  this  I  have  added 

*  Cyrop;  L  TiL  p.  179.  «  Cyrop.  p.  180.  •  Oyrop.  p.  18«. 
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nothing  to  the  original  text  of  the  historian,  who  was  also  a  military 
person,  and  who  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  himself  or  his  profession, 
to  relate  these  particular  circumstances.  What  m  shame,  then,  and  & 
reproach  would  it  be  to  a  Christian  officer  or  general,  if,  on  a  day  of 
battle,  he  should  blush  to  appear  as  religious  and  deyout  as  a  pagan 
prince;  and  if  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  armies,  whom  he 
acknowledges  as  such,  should  make  a  less  impression  upon  his  mind, 
than  a  respect  for  the  false  deities  of  paganism  did  upon  the  mind  of 
Cyrus ! 

As  for  Croesus,  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this  action ;  not  one 
word  is  said  of  him  in  the  whole  engagement.  But  that  profound 
silence  which  Xenophon  observes  in  regard  to  him,  seems,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  imply  a  great  deal,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  a  man 
may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich  potentate,  without  being  a  great 
warrior. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine that  Panthea  must  have  been  in  the  utmost  affliction  and  distress 
when  the  news  was  brought  to  her  of  the  death  of  Abradates.  Having 
caused  his  body  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  holding  it  upon  her  knees, 
quite  out  of  her  senses,  witn  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  melan- 
choly object,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  feeding  her  grief,  and  in- 
dulging her  misery,  with  the  sight  of  that  dismal  and  bloody  spectacle. 
Cyrus  being  told  what  a  condition  she  was  in,  ran  immediately  to  her, 
sympathized  with  her  affliction,  and  bewailed  her  unhappy  fate  irith 
tears  of  compassion,  doing  all  that  he  possibly  could  to  give  her  com- 
fort, and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  shown  to  the  brave 
deceased  Abradates.  But  no  sooner  was  Cyrus  retired,  than  Panthea, 
overpowered  with  grief,  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  body  of  her  husband.  They  were  both  buried  in  one  com- 
mon grave  upon  the  very  spot,  and  a  monument  was  erected  for  them, 
which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.^ 

SECTION  VL      THB  TAKING   OF  SARDIS   AND  OF  CR<ESUS. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  marched  towards  Sardis.'  If 
we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Croesus  did  not  imagine  that  Cyrus  in- 
tended to  shut  him  up  in  the  city,  and  therefore  marched  out  with  his 
forces  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  him  battle.  According  to  that  histo- 
rian, the  Lydians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people  of  Asia. 
Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus,  in  ordtf 
to  render  that  the  less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels  advance 
first,  of  which  animals  the  horse  could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor 
the  smell,  and  therefore  immediately  retired  on  their  approach.  Upon 
which  the  riders  dismounted,  and  came  to  the  engagement  on  foot, 
which  was  very  obstinately  maintained  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length 
the  Lydians  gave  way,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city ;  which 
Cyrus  quickly  besieged,  causing  his  engines  to  be  levelled  against  the 
walls,  and  his  scaling  ladders  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to 
attack  it  by  storm.  But  while  he  was  amusing  the  besieged  with  these 
preparations,  the  night  following  he  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel 

*  Cjrrop.  L  viL  p.  184—186.  •Herod.  L  L  fc  7«— S4, 
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by  a  private  way  that  led  thereto,  which  he  was  informed  of  by  a  Per- 
sian slave,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that  place.  At 
break  of  day,  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance. 
His  first  care  was  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered ;  for  he  perceived 
the  Chaldeans  had  quitted  their  ranks,  and  already  began  to  disperse 
themselves. 

To  stop  the  rapacious  hands  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  tie  them,  as  it' 
were,  by  a  single  command,  in  a  city  abounding  with  riches  as  Sardis 
did,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  but  by  so  singular  an  authority  as  Gyrus 
had  over  his  army.  He  gave  all  the  citizens  to  understand  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched, 
provided  they  brought  him  all  their  gold  and  silver.  This  condition 
they  readily  complied  with;  and  Croesus  himself,  whom  Gvrus  had 
ordered  to  be  conducted  to  him,  set  them  an  example,  by  delivering 
up  all  his  riches  and  treasures  to  the  conqueror.^ 

When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necessary  orders  concerning  the  city,  he 
had  a  particular  conversation  with  the  king,  of  whom  he  asked,  amons 
other  things,  what  he  now  thought  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  of 
the  answers  given  by  the  god  that  presided  there,  for  whom,  it  was 
said,  he  had  always  had  a  great  regard?  Croesus  first  acknowledged 
that  he  had  justly  incurred  the  indignation  of  that  god,  for  having 
shown  a  distrust  of  the  truth  of  his  answers,  and  for  having  put  him 
to  the  trial  by  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  question;  and  then  declared, 
that  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
him,  for  that  having  consulted  him,  to  know  what  he  should  do  in 
order  to  lead  a  happy  life,  the  oracle  had  given  him  an  answer,  which 
implied,  in  substance,  that  he  should  enjoy  a  perfect  and  lasting  hap- 
piness, when  he  once  came  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  "  For  want 
of  this  knowledge,"  continued  he,  "and  believing  myself,  through  the 
excessive  praises  that  were  lavished  upon  me,  to  be  something  very 
different  from  what  I  am,  I  accepted  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  army,  and  unadvisedly  engaged  in  a  war  against  a  prince  infi- 
nitely my  superior  in  all  respects.  But  now  that  I  am  instructed  by 
my  defeat,  and  begin  to  know  myself,  I  believe  I  am  about  to  com- 
mence being  happy ;  and  if  you  prove  favourable  to  me,  for  my  fate 
is  in  your  hands,  i  shall  certainly  be  so."  Cyrus,  touched  with  com- 
passion at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  was  fallen  in  a  moment 
from  so  great  an  elevation,  and  admiring  his  equanimity  under  such  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  clemency  and 
kindness,  suffering  him  to  enjoy  both  the  title  and  authority  of  king, 
under  the  restriction  of  not  having  the  power  to  make  war ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  discharged  him,  as  Croesus  acknowledged  himself,  from  all  the 
burdensome  part  of  regal  power,  and  truly  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
happy  hfe,  exempted  from  all  care  and  disquiet.  From  thenceforward 
he  took  him  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  either  out  of  esteem  for 
him,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  or  out  of  policy,  and  to 
be  the  more  secure  of  his  person.* 

Herodotus,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this  story  with  the 
!iddition  of  some  very  remarkable  circumstances,  which  I  think  it  m- 

'  Cyrop.  L  tIL  p.  180.  *  Cyrop.  L  tU.  p.  181—184. 
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cumbent  on  me  to  mentioDy  notwithftwding  tkey  seem  to  be  miidi 

more  wonderful  tbam  true. 

I  hare  already  observed  that  the  only  son  Croesus  had  living  was 
dumb.  This  young  prinoe,  seeing  a  soldier,  when  the  city  was  taken, 
ready  to  give  the  king,  whom  he  did  not  know,  a  stroke  upon  the 
head  with  his  scimitar,  made  such  a  violent  effort  and  struggle,  out 
of  fear  and  tenderness  for  the  life  of  his  father,  that  he  broke  the 
strings  of  his  tongue,  and  cried  out,  '^Soldier,  spare  the  life  of 
Croesus."  ^ 

Croesus  beine  a  prisoner,  was  condemned  by  the  conqueror  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Accordingly,  the  funeral-pile  was  prepared,  and  that 
unhappy  prince  being  laid  thereon,  and  just  upon  the  p<Mnt  of  execu* 
tion,  recollecting  the.  conversation  he  had  formerly  had  with  Solon,* 
was  wofully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  philosopher's  admonition, 
and  in  remembrance  thereof,  cried  out  aloud  three  times,  '^  Solon, 
Solon,  Solon !"  Cyrus,  who,  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  was 
present  at  this  spectacle,  was  curious  to  know  why  Croesus  pronounced 
that  celebrated  philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  this 
extremity.  Being  told  the  reason,  and  reflecting  upon  the  uncertain 
state  of  all  sublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with  commiseration  at 
the  prince's  misfortune,  caused  him  to  be  taken  from  the  pile,  and 
treated  him  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  honour  and  respect' 
Thus  had  Solon  the  glory,  with  a  single  word,  to  save  the  life  of  one 
king,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson  of  instruction  to  another.^ 

Two  answers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  induced 
Croesus  to  engag*e  in  the  war  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  The  one 
was,  that  he,  Croesus,  was  to  believe  himself  in  danger  when  the 
Modes  should  have  a  mule  to  reign  over  them ;  the  other,  that  when 
he  should  pass  the  river  Halys,  to  make  war  against  the  Modes,  he 
would  destroy  a  mighty  empire.  Prom  the  first  of  these  oracular  an- 
swers he  concluded,  considering  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  spok^ 
of,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  from  the  second,  he  conceived 
hopes  of  subverting  the  empire  of  the  Modes.  When  he  found  that 
things  had  happened  quite  contrary  to  his  expectations,  with  Cyrus's 
leave  he  despatched  messengers  to  Delphos,  in  order  to  make  a  present 
to  the  god,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden  chain,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reproach  him  for  having  so  basely  deceived  him  by  his  oraoles,  not- 
withstanding all  the  vast  presents  and  offerings  he  had  made  him. 
The  god  was  at  no  great  pains  to  justify  his  answers.  The  mule 
'vhich  the  oracle  meant  was  Cyrus,  who  derived  his  extraction  from 
two  different  nations,  being  a  Persian  by  the  father's  side,  and  a  Mede 
by  the  mother's ;  and  as  to  the  great  empire  which  Croesus  was  to 
overthrow,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Modes,  but  his  own. 

It  was  by  such  false  and  deceitful  oracles  that  the  father  of  lies, 
the  devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them,  imposed  upon  mankind  in  those 
times  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  always  giving  his  answer  to  those 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  85.  *  This  conTenation  is  already  related  in  this  yolttma»  p.  S83, 38^ 
•Herod,  c.  86—91.     PItit.  In  Solon. 
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ihat  A  fahn,  in  ffach  ambiguous  and  doubtful  terms,  that,  let 

thf  .  what  it  would,  they  contained  a  relative  meaning. 

le  peo(^  of   Ionia  and  ^olia  were  apprised  of   Cyrus's 
>  idued  tiiie  Lydians,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him  at  Sardis, 

he  would  receive  them  as  his  subjects  upon  the  same  c<mdi« 
/  had  granted  the  Lydians.     Gyrus,  who,  before  his  victory, 
icited  them  in  vain  to  embrace  his  party,  and  was  then  in  a 
/on  to  compel  them  to  it  by  force,  answered  them  only  by  a  fable 
fisherman,  who  having  played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make 
itsh  come  to  him,  in  vam,  found  there  was  no  way  to  catch  them 
,  by  throwing  his  net  into  the  water.     Failing  in  their  hopes  of  sue- 
eding  this  way,  they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  demanded 
Aeir  succour.    The  Lacediaemonians  thereupon  sent  deputies  to  Cyrus, 
eo  let  him  know  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  undertake  anything 
against  the  Greeks.     Cyrus  only  laughed  at  such  a  message,  and 
warned  them  in  his  turn  to  take  care,  and  put  themselves  into  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  their  own  territories.^ 

The  nations  of  the  isles  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Gyrus, 
because  he  had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phodnicians,  nor  had  the  Persians 
any  shipping. 

ARTICLE  IL 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BESIEGING  AND  TAKING  OF  BABYLON  BY  CYRUS. 

Cyrus  stayed  in  Asia  Minor  till  he  had  entirely  reduced  all  the  na- 
tions that  inhabited  it  into  subjection,  from  the  JSgean  sea  to  the  river 
Euphrates.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which 
he  also  subdued.  After  which  he  entered  into  Assyria,  and  advanced 
towards  Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the  East  that  stood  out  against  him.^ 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  no  easy  enterprise.  The 
walls  of  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to  be  inaccessi- 
ble, without  mentioning  the  immense  number  of  people  within  them 
for  their  defence.  Besides,  the  city  was  stored  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions for  twenty  years.  However,  these  difficulties  did  not  discou- 
rage Cyrus  from  pursuing  his  design.  But,  despairing  to  take  the 
place  by  storm  or  assault,  he  made  the  inhabitants  believe  he  designed 
to  reduce  it  by  famine.  To  which  end  he  caused  a  line  of  circumval- 
lation  to  be  drawn  quite  round  the  city,  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch ; 
and,  that  his  troops  might  not  be  over-fatigued,  he  divided  his  army 
into  twelve  bodies,  and  assigned  each  of  them  its  month  for  guarding 
the  trenches.  The  besieged  thinking  themselves  out  of  all  danger, 
by  reason  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines,  insulted  Cyrus  from  the 
top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all  his  attempts  and  all  the  trouble 
he  gave  himself,  as  so  much  unprofitable  labour. 

6£CTI0N  I.  —  PREDICTIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  0IRCUM8TAK0B6  RE- 
I^TING  TO  THE  SIEGE  AND  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON,  AS  THEY 
JLB.E  SET  DOWN  IN  DIFFERENT   PLACES  OF   THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ancient 
history,  and  as  the  principal  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended 

*  UerocL  L  L  o.  141, 163,  16S.  ^  Herod.  1.  L  c.  177.    Cyrop.  L  Tii.  p.  18<U-18S. 
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were  foretold  in  the  holy  Scriptures  many  years  b<  lappe&ed,  I 

think  it  not  improper,  before  I  give  an  account  o  be  profane 

writers  say  of  it,  briefly  to  put  together  what  we  iinu  a  the  same 
head  in  the  sacred  pagee,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of 
comparing  the  predictions  and  the  accomplishment  of  them  together. 

I.    THE  PRBDICTION  OF  THE  JEWISH   CAPTIVITT  AT  BABYLON,  AND 
THE  TIME   OF  ITS  DUBATIOK. 

God  Almighty  waa  pleased,  not  only  to  cause  the  captivity  which 
his  people  were  to  suffer  at  Babylon  to  be  foretold  a  long  time  before 
it  came  to  pass,  but  likewise  to  set  down  the  exact  number  of  years  it 
was  to  last.  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was  seventy  years,  after  which 
he  promised  he  would  deliver  them,  by  bringing  a  remarkable  and  an 
eternal  destruction  upon  the  city  of  Babylon^  the  place  of  their  bond- 
age and  confinement.  ^^And  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of 
Babylon  seventy  years."     Jer.  xxv.  11 

II.   THE  CAUSES  OF  GOD'B  WRATH   AGAINST  BABTLOK. 

What  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  against  Babylon  was,  1.  Her  in- 
supportable pride ;  2.  Her  inhuman  cruelty  towards  the  Jews ;  and, 
8.  The  sacrilegious  impiety  of  her  king. 

1.  Her  pride.  She  believed  herself  to  be  invincible.  She  sajs  in 
her  heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nations,  and  I  shall  remain  so  for  ever. 
There  is  no  power  equal  to  mine.  All  other  powers  are  either  subject 
or  tributary  to  me,  or. in  alliance  with  me.  I  shall  never  know  either 
barrenness  or  widowhood.  Eternity  is  written  in  my  destiny,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  all  those  that  have  consulted  the  stars  to 
know  it. 

2.  Eer  cruelty.  It  is  God  himself  that  complains  of  it.  I  was 
willing,  says  he,  to  punish  my  people  in  such  a  manner  as  a  father 
chastiseth  his  children.  I  sent  them  for  a  time  into  banishment  at 
Babylon,  with  a  design  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  they  were  become 
more  thankful  and  more  faithful.  But  Babylon  and  her  prince  have 
converted  my  paternal  chastisement  into  such  a  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment  as  my  clemency  abhors.  Their  design  has  been  to  destroy: 
mine  was  to  save.  The  banishment  they  have  turned  into  a  severe 
bondage  and  captivity,  and  have  shown  no  compassion  or  regard  either 
to  age,  or  infirmity,  or  virtue. 

8.  The  sacrilegious  ifiipiety  of  her  king.  To  the  pride  and  cruelty 
of  his  predecessors,  Belshazzar  added  an  impiety  that  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  did  not  only  prefer  his  false  divinities  to  the  true  and 
only  God,  but  imagined  himself  likewise  to  have  vanouished  his  power, 
because  he  was  possessed  of  the  vessels  which  had  belonged  to  hiF 
worship ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  affront  him,  he  affected  to  apply  these 
holy  vessels  to  profane  uses.  This  was  the  provoking  circumstance 
that  brought  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him. 
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III.  THE  DBCRBB  PRONOUNCED  AGAINST  BABYLON,  PREDICTION  OF  THB 
CALAMITIES  THAT  WERE  TO  FALL  UPON  HER,  AND  OP  HER  UTTER 
DESTRUCTION. 

"  Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  shields ;"  it  is  the  prophet 
that  speaks  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  ''  The  Lord  hath  raised  up 
the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for  his  device  is  against  Babylon 
to  destroy  it,  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance 
of  his  temple."  * 

"  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  a  day  cruel  both 
with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate.^ — Behold,  I  will 
punish*  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king 
of  Assyria."* 

''  Shout  against  her  round  about.  Recompense  her  according  to  her 
work ;  according  to  all  that  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her ;  and  spare  ye 
not  her  young  men;  destroy  ye  utterly  all  her  host.* — Every  one  that 
is  found  shall  be  thrust  through,  and  every  one  that  is  joined  unto 
them  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to 
pieces  before  their  eyes,  their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their  wives 
ravished.  Behold,  1  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  who  shall 
not  regard  sOver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it.^  Their 
bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no 

?ity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eyes  shall  not  spare  children.® 
\  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy  shall  he  be 
that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  thy  children,  and  dasheth  them  against  the  stones."^ 

"And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldee's  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthr/ew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in, 
from  generation  to  generation ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent 
there;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there:  but  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of 
doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall  cry  in  their  desolate 
houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces.^  I  shall  also  make  it  a 
possession  of  the  bittern,  ^nd  pools  of  water ;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with 
the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ; 
and  as  "  " 


sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so 
as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand.'  ^ 


IV.  CTRUS  CALLED  TO  DESTROY  BABYLON,  AND  TO  DELIVER  THB 

JEWS. 

Cyrus,  whom  Divine  Providence  was  to  make  use  of,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  executing  of  his  design  of  goodness  and  mercy  towards 
his  people,  was  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  by  his  name  above  two 
hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  And,  that  the  world  might  not  be 
Burprised  at  the  prodigious  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  God  was  pleased 
to  declare  in  very  lofty  and  remarkable  terms,  that  he  himself  would 
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be  his  guide ;  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  leaJ  him  by  the 
hand,  and  would  subdue  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  before  him. 
**Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  T 
have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I  jKrill  loose  the  loins 
of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall 
not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
Straight.  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and 
hidden  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  the  Lord, 
which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel ;  for  Jacob  my 
servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thj 
name :  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.^ 

y.  GOD  GiyKS  THB  SIGNAL  TO  THE  COMHANBBtlS,  AND  TO  THB 
TROOPS,  TO  MARCH  AGAINST  BABYLON. 

"  Lift  ye  up  a  banner,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  upon  the  high  mountab,** 
that  it  may  be  seen  afar  off,  and  that  all  they  who  are  to  obey  me  may 
know  my  orders.  "  Exalt  the  voice  unto  them"  that  are  able  to  hear 
you.  "  Shake  the  hand,**  and  make  a  sign  to  hasten  the  march  of 
those  that  are  too  far  off  to  distinguish  another  sort  of  command.  Let 
the  oflScers  of  the  troops  ••go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,"  into  the 
pavilions  of  their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  nation  range  them- 
selves around  their  sovereign,  and  make  haste  to  offer  him  their  service, 
ind  to  go  into  his  tent,  which  is  already  set  up." 

**I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones;"^  I  have  dven  my  orders 
to  those  whom  I  sanctified  for  the  execution  of  my  designs :  and  these 
kings  are  already  marching  to  obey  me,  though  they  know  me  not  It 
is  I  that  have  placed  them  upon  the  throne,  that  have  made  several 
nations  subject  to  them,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  designs  by  their 
ministration.  "I  have  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger."*  I 
have  caused  the  mighty  warriors  to  come  up,  to  be  the  ministers  and 
executioners  of  my  wrath  and  vengeance.  Prom  me  they  derive  their 
courage,  their  martial  abilities,  their  patience,  their  wisdom,  and  the 
success  of  their  enterprises.  If  they  are  invincible,  it  is  because  they 
serve  me:  everything  gives  way,  and  trembles  before  them,  because 
they  are  the  ministers  of  my  wrath  and  indignation.  They  joyfuHy 
labour  for  my  glory,  "they  rejoice  in  my  highness.**  The  honour 
they  have  of  being  under  my  command,  and  of  being  sent  to  deliver 
a  people  that'  I  love,  inspires  them  with  ardour  and  cheerfulness: 
behold,  they  triumph  ahresMly  in  a  certain  assurance  of  vietory. 

The  prophet,  a  witness  in  spirit  of  the  orders  that  are  just  given,  is 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  executed  by  the  princM 
and  the  people.  I  hear  already,  he  cries  out,  ^'  the  noise  of  a  multi- 
tude in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great  people ;  a  tumultuous  noise 
of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  together.  The  Lord  of  hosts 
mustereth  the  host  of  battle:'  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from 
the  end  of  heaven,"^  where  the  voice  of  God,  their  master  and 
sovereign,  has  reached  their  ears. 
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Bot  It  IS  not  with  the  sight  of  the  formidable  armj^  or  oi  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  that  I  am  now  struck;  it  is  God  himself  that  I  behold; 
all  the  rest  are  but  his  retinue,  and  the  ministers  of  his  justice.  '^  It 
is  even  the  Lord,  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to  destroy  the 
whole  land." 

^'  A  grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me."  The  impious  Belshazzar^ 
king  of  Babylon,  continues  to  act  impiously;^  ^^  the  treacherous  dealer 
dealeth  treacherously,  and  the  spoiler  spoileth."*  "To  put  an  end  to 
these  excesses,  go  up,  thou  prince  of  Persia:  Go  up,  0  Elam:"  and 
thou  prince  of  the  Medes,  besiege  thou  Babylon:  "Besiege,  0  Media; 
all  the  sighing  which  she  was  the  cause  of,  have  I  made  to  cease." 
The  wicked  city  is  taken  and  pillaged;  her  power  is  at  an  end,  and 
my  people  is  delivered. 

VI.   PARTICULAR   CIRCUMSTANCES   SET  DOWN,  RELATING  TO   THE 
SIEGE   AND   THE  TAKING   OF   BABYLON. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  can  be  more  proper  to  raise  a  pro* 
found  reverence  in  us  for  religion^  and  to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the 
Peity,  than  to  observe  with  what  exactness  he  reveak  to  his  prophets 
the  principal  circumstances  of  the  besieging  and  taking  of  Babylon, 
not  only  many  years,  but  several  ages,  before  it  happened. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  army,  by  which  Babylon  will  be 
taken,  is  to  consist  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  to  be  commanded  by 
Cyrus. 

2.  The  city  shall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  ia 
a  way  that  she  did  not  at  all  expect :  "  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon 
thee ;  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  risetki" '  She  shall  be  all 
on  a  sudden  and  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  which  she 
did  not  foresee :  "  Desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which 
thou  shalt  not  know.'*^  In  a  word,  she  shall  be  taken,  as  it  were,  in  a 
net  or  a  sin,  before  she  perceiveth  that  any  snares  have  been  laid  for 
her :  "  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  0  Baby* 
Ion,  and  thou  wast  not  aware."  ^ 

S.  Babylon  was  confident  that  the  Euphrates  alone  was  sufficient  to 
render  her  impr^nable,  and  triumphed  in  her  being  so  advantageously 
situated,  and  defended  by  so  deep  a  river :  ^  0  thou  that  dwellest  upon 
many  waters."®  It  is  God  himself  who  points  out  Babylon  under  that 
description.  And  yet  that  very  river  Euphrates  shall  be  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  Cyrus,  by  a  stratagem^  of  which  there  never  had  been  any 
example  before,  nor  has  there  been  anything  like  it  since,  shall  divert 
the  course  of  that  river,  shall  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  by  that  means 
open  himself  a  passage  into  the  city:  *^I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and 
make  her  springs  dry.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall 
be  dried  up."'  Cvrus  shall  take  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  river; 
and  the  waters^  which  rendered  Babylon  inaccessible,  shall  be  dried 
up,  as  if  they  had  been  consumed  by  fire ;  "  the  passages  are  stopped, 
and  the  reedis  they  luve  burnt  with  fire."^ 

4.  She  shall  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  upon  a  day  of  feasting  and 
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rejoiuQg,  eyea  while  her  iDhabitants  are  at  table^  and  think  npotL 
nothing  but  eating  and  drinking:  '^In  her  heat  I  will  make  their 
feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  thej  may  rejoice,  and  sleq> 
a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord."  ^  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  God  who  does  all  this,  who  lays  a  snare  for  Babylon :  ^'  I 
have  laid  a  snare  for  thee:"^  who  drieth  up  the  waters  of  the  river; 
^^  I  will  dry  up  her  sea/*  and  who  brings  that  drunkenness  and  drow- 
siness upon  her  princes ;  ^'I  will  make  drunk  her  princes."' 

5.  The  king  shall  be  seized  in  an  instant  with  incredible  terror  and 
perturbation  of  mind :  *^  My  loins  are  filled  with  pain ;  pangs  have 
taken  hold  on  me,  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth ;  I  wss 
bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was  dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it; 
my  heart  panted,  fearfulness  affrighted  me ;  the  night  of  my  pleasure 
hath  he  turned  into  fear  unto  me."*  This  is  the  condition Belshaszar 
was  in,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment,  he  saw  a  hand  come 
out  of  the  wall,  which  wrote  such  characters  upon  it  as  none  of  his 
diviners  could  either  explain  or  read ;  but  more  especially  when  I>aniel 
declared  to  him  that  those  characters  imported  the  sentence  of  his 
death:  '' Then,"  says  the  Scripture,  "the  kine's  countenance  was 
changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  tne  joints  of  his  loins 
were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another."^  The  terror, 
astonishment,  fainting,  and  trembling  of  Belshazzar,  are  here  described 
and  expressed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  prophet  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  them,  as  they  were  by  the  prophet  who  foretold  them  two 
Hundred  years  before. 

But  Isaiah  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of  divine  illu- 
mination to  be  able  to  add,  immediately  after  the  description  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  consternation,  the  following  words:  "Prepare  the  table, 
watch  in  the  watch-tower;  eat,  drink. "^  The  prophet  foresees  that 
Belshazzar,  though  terribly  dismayed  and  confounded  at  first,  shall 
recover  his  courage  and  spirit  again,  through  the  exhortation  of  his 
courtiers ;  but  more  particularly  through  the  persuasion  of  the  que«), 
his  mother,  who  represented  to  him  the  unreasonableness  of  being 
affected  with  such  unmanly  fears  and  unnecessary  alarms :  "  Let  not 
thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be  changed."^ 
They  exhorted  him,  therefore,  to  make  himself  easy,  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the  assurance  of  being  adver- 
tised of  everything  by  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels;  to  order  the  rest 
of  the  supper  to  be  served,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  to  recall 
that  gayety  and  joy  which  his  excessive  fears  had  banished  from  the 
table ;  "  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower ;  eat,  drink." 

6.  But  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders,  GoA  on 
his  part  is  likewise  giving  his:  "Arise,  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the 
shield."^  It  is  God  himself  that  commands  the  princes  to  advance, 
to  take  their  arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  into  a  city  drowned  in  wine, 
and  buried  in  sleep. 

7.  Isaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  important  circum- 
stances concerning  the  taking  of  Babylon.     The  first  is,  that  the 
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troops  with  which  it  is  filled  shall  not  keep  their  ground  or  stand  firm 
anywhere,  neither  at  the  palace,  nor  the  citadel,  nor  any  other  public 
place  whatever;  that  they  shall  desert  and  leave  one  another,  without 
thinking  of  anything  but  making  their  escape;  that,  in  running  away, 
they  shall  disperse  themselves,  and  take  different  roads,  just  as  a  flock 
of  deer,  or  of  sheep,  is  dispersed  and  scattered  when  they  are  affrighted: 
'*  And  it  shall  be  as  a  chased  roe,  and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh 
up." '  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
troops,  though  they  were  in  the  Babylonian  service  and  pay,  were  not 
Babylonians;  and  that  they  shall  return  into  the  provinces  from 
whence  they  came,  without  being  pursued  by  t)ie  conquerors ;  because 
the  divine  vengeance  was  chiefly  to  fall  upon  the  citizens  of  Babylon : 
**  They  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own  people,  and  flee  every  one  into 
his  own  bnd."^ 

8.  Lastly,  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  is  to  be 
made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  where  no  mercy  will  be  shown 
either  to  old  men,  women,  or  children,  or  even  to  the  child  that  is  still 
within  its  mother's  womb,  as  has  been  already  taken  notice  of;  the 
last  circumstances  which  the  prophet  foretells,  is  the  death  of  the  kine 
himself,  whose  body  is  to  have  no  burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  royal  family;  both  which  calamities  are  described  in  the  Scripture, 
after  a  manner  equally  terrible  and  instruotive  to  all  princes.  *'  But 
thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable  branch.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  joined  with  them  (thy  ancestors)  in  burial,  because  thou  hast 
destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy  people."^  That  king  is  justly  forgot 
-who  has  never  remembered  that  he  ought  to  be  the  protector  and 
father  of  his  people.  He  that  has  lired  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  his 
country,  is  unworthy  of  the  common  privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has 
been  an  enemy  to  mankind,  living  or  dead,  he  ought  to  have  no  place 
among  them.  He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  like 
them  he  shall  be  buried :  and  since  he  had  no  humanity  himself,  he 
deserves  to  meet  with  no  humanity  from  others.  This  is  the  sentence 
which  God  himself  pronpunceth  against  Belshaszar:  and  the  maledic- 
tion extends  itself  to  his  children,  who  were  looked  upon  as  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  throne,  and  as  the  source  of  a  long  posterity  and  succes- 
sion of  kings,  and  were  entertained  with  nothing  by  the  flattering 
oourtiers  but  the  pleasing  prospect  and  ideas  of  their  future  grandeur. 
**  Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children,  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers ; 
that  they  do  not  rise,  nor  possess  the  land.  For  I  will  rise  up  against 
them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and 
remnant,  and  son  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord."* 

SECTION  II.. —  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TAKING  OP  BABYLON. 

After  having  seen  the  predictions  of  everything  that  was  to  happen 
to  impious  Babylon,  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  the  completion  and 
accomplishment  of  those  prophecies;  and  in  order  thereto,  we  must 
resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  that 
city. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  saw  that  the  ditch,  which  they  had  long  worked 

. '  Isa.  xiU.  U  •laa.  xUi  14.  "Isa.  xit.  19|  20.  'Isa.  xir  21,  22. 
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upon,  was  finished,  he  began  to  think  serionsly  upon  the  execntion  of 
hxs  vast  design,  which  aa  yet  he  had  communicated  to  nobody.  Provi* 
dence  soon  furnished  him  with  as  fit  an  opportunity  for  this  purpose 
as  he  could  desire.  He  was  informed  that  in  the  city,  on  a  certain 
day,  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celelx'ated;  and  that  the  Babylonians^ 
on  occasion  of  that  solemnity,  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night 
in  drinking  and  debauchery. 

Belshazzar  himself  was  more  concerned  in  this  pnUic  rejoicing  thn 
any  other,  and  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  die  (diief  officers 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court.  In  the  beat  of  his  wine, 
he  ordered  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  had  been  taken  from  tbe 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought  out ;  and,  as  an  insult  upon  the 
God  of  Israel,  he,  his  whole  court,  and  all  his  ooncnbiBes,  drank  oat 
of  those  sacred  vessels.  Ood,  who  was  provoked  at  sudb  insdence 
and  impiety,  in  the  very  action,  made  him  sensible  who  it  was  that  he 
ofiended,  by  a  sudden  apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  certain  characters 
upon  the  wall.  The  lung,  terribly  surprised  ana  affirighted  at  this 
vision,  immediately  sent  for  all  the  wise  men,  his  diviners,  and  astrolo> 
^ers,  that  they  might  read  the  writing  to  him,  and  explam  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  But^they  all  came  in  vain,  not  one  of  them  being  able  to 
expound  the  matter,  or  even  to  read  the  characters.^  It  is  probably 
in  relation  to  this  occurrence  that  Isaiah,  after  having  foretold  to 
Babylon,  that  she  should  be  overwhelmed  with  calamities  which  she 
did  not  expect,  adds,  ^*  Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with 
the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries.  Let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star- 
gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from 
these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee."  Isa.  zvlii.  12,  13.  The 
queen-mother,  Nitocria,  a  princess  of  ffreat  merit,  coming,  upon  the 
noise  of  this  prodigy,  into  the  banquetmg-room,  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose the  spirit  of  the  king,  her  son,  advising  him  to  send  for  Daniel, 
with  whose  abilities  in  such  matters  she  was  well  acquainted,  and 
whom  she  had  always  employed  in  the  government  of  the  state.^ 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and  spoke  to  the  king 
with  a  freedom  and  liberty  becoming  a  prophet.  He  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  dreadful  manner  in  which  God  had  punished  the  pride  of  his 
grandfather,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  crying  abuse  he  made  of  his 
power,  when  he  acknowledged  no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  thought 
himself  m^ter  to  exalt  and  to  abase,  to  inflict  destruction  and  death 
wheresoever  he  would,  only  because  such  was  his  will  and  pleasure.' 
"And  thou,  his  son,"  says  he  to  the  king,  "hast  not  humbled  thine 
heart,  though  thou  knewest  all  this,  but  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against 
the  Lord  of  heaven ;  and  they  have  brought  the  vessels  of  his  house 
before  thee ;  and  thou  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  concubines, 
have  drunk  wine  in  them ;  and  thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver 
and  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor 

*  The  reaeoB  whj  (bej  ooald  aot  tmd  thu  ■eDtenoa  wms,  that  it  wu  written  in  Hd»«v 
letters,  which  are  now  called  the  Samaritan  charaoten,  and  which  the  Babjrloniane  did  aot 
nndentand. 

•Dan.  T.  1—29. 

*  <*  Whom  he  woald  he  slew,  and  whom  he  woold  he  kept  aUre,  and  whom  ha  wunld  ha  eet 
up,  and  whom  ht  would  he  put  down."    Dan.  ▼.  10. 
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know;  and  the  God  m  whose  hand  fhy  breafh  is,  and  whose  are  all 
thy  ways,  hast  Aou  not  glorified.  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand 
sent  from  him,  and  this  writing  wais  written.  And  this  is  the  writing 
that  wi49  written,  *Mbnh,  Tekbl,  Upharsix.*  This  is  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  thing:  Mbne,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  fin- 
ished it;  Terel,  thott  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
wanting ;  PsRES,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  ana 
Persians."  This  interpretation,  one  would  think,  should  have  enhanced 
the  king's  trouble;  but  sonie  way  or  other,  they  found  means  to  dispel 
his  fears,  add  make  him  easy ;  probably  upon  the  persuasion  that  the 
calamity  wad  not  denoanoed  as  present  or  immediate,  and  that  time 
might  famish  thetft  with  expedients  4o  avert  it.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that,  fer  feaf^  of  disturbing  the  general  joy  of  the  present 
festival,  they  put  olF  the  discussion  of  serious  matters  to  another  time, 
itnd  sat  down  again  to  their  mirth  and  liquor,  and  continued  their 
revdlings  to  a  very  late  hour. 

Cyrus,  in  the  meantime,  well  informed  of  the  Confusion  that  was 
generally  occasioned  by  this  festival,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  city, 
had  posted  a  part  of  ms  troops  on  that  side  where  the  river  entered 
into  the  city,  and  another  part  on  that  side  where  it  went  out,  and 
had  commanded  them  to  enter  the  city  that  very  nisht,  by  marching 
along  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  ever  they  lound  it  fordable. 
Having  given  all  necessary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  officers  to  follow 
him,  by  representing  to  them  that  he  marched  under  the  conduct  of 
the  gods ;  in  the  evening,  he  made  them  open  the  great  receptacles, 
or  ditches,  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  above  and  below,  that  the  watef 
of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this  means  the  Euphrates  was 
qnickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  becanae  dry.  Then  the  two  fore- 
mentioned  bodies  of  troops,  according  to  their  orders,  went  into  the 
channel,  the  one  commanded  by  Gobryas,  and  the  other  by  Gadates, 
and  advanced  towards  each  other  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle. 
l?he  invisible  Guide,  who  had  promised  to  open  all  the  gates  to  Cyrus, 
made  the  general  negligence  and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subser* 
tient  to  his  desi^,  by  leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass,  which  were 
made  to  shut  up  the  descents  from  the  quays  to  the  river,  and  which 
alone,  if  they  had  not  been  left  open,  were  sufficient  to  have  defeated 
the  whole  enterprise.  Thus  did  these  two  bodies  of  troops  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without  any  opposition,  ana  meeting 
together  at  the  royal  palace,  according  to  their  agreement,  surprised 
the  guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  company  that  were 
within  the  palace  opening  the  doors,  to  know  what  noise  it  was  they 
heard  without,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  quickly  made  themselves 
masters  of  it.  And  meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to  them  sword  in. 
hand,  at  the  head  of  those  mat  were  in  the  way  to  succour  him,  they 
killed  him  and  put  all  those  that  attended  him  to  the  sword.  The 
first  thing  the  conquerors  did  afterwards,  was  to  thank  the  gods  for 
having  at  laat  punished  that  impious  king.     These  words  are  Xeno- 

'  TheM  three  worda  aignify  nwnbw,  weight,  divieum.  *  Or  PeviAr 
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phon's,  and  are  very  remarkable,  as  they  so  perfectly  agree  with  what 
the  Scriptures  have  recorded  of  the  impious  Belshaszar.^ 

The  takine  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  after 
a  duration  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  beginning  of  Nabo- 
na6sar*8  reign,  who  was  the  founder  thereof.  Thus  was  the  power  of 
that  proud  city  abolished,  just  fifty  years  after  she  had  destroyed  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  her  temple.  And  herein  were  accomplished 
those  predictions  which  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had 
denounced  against  her,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  particu- 
lar account.  There  is  still  one  more,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  incredible  of  them  all,  and  yet  the  Scripture  has  set  it  down  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  marked  it  out  with  the  greatest  ezactnees ;  a 
prediction  literally  fulfilled  in  all  its  points,  the  proof  of  which  stiD 
actually  subsists,  is  the  most  easy  to  be  verified,  and  indeed  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  contested.  What  I  mean  is,  the  prediction  of  so  total  and 
absolute  a  ruin  of  Babylon,  that  not  the  least  remains  or  footste}^ 
should  be  left  of  it.  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  account 
of  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  this  famous  prophecy,  before  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  what  followed  the  taking  of  Babylon.' 

SECTION  III.  —  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PROPHECY  WHICH  FORSTOLD 
THE  TOTAL  RUIN  AND  DESTRUCTION  OP   BABYLON. 

This  prediction  we  find  recorded  in  several  of  the  prophets,  but 
particularly  in  Isaiah,  in  the  18th  chapter,  from  the  19th  to  the  22d 
verse,  and  in  the  2Sd  and  24th  verses  of  the  14th  chapter.  I  have 
already  inserted  it  at  larse,  page  427,  &c.  It  is  there  declared  that 
Babylon  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  as  the  criminal  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  formerly  were ;  that  she  shall  be  no  more  inhabited ; 
that  she  shall  never  be  rebuilt ;  that  the  Arabs  shall  not  so  much  as 
set  up  their  tents  there ;  that  neither  herdsman  nor  shepherd  shall 
come  thither  even  to  rest  his  herd  or  his  flock ;  that  it  shall  become  a 
dwelling-place  for  wild  beasts,  and  a  retreat  for  the  birds  of  the  night; 
that  the  place  where  it  stood  shall  be  covered  over  with  a  marsh,  or 
fen,  so  that  no  mark  or  footstep  shall  be  left  to  show  where  Babylon 
had  been.  It  was  God  himself  who  pronounced  this  sentence,  and  it 
is  for  the  service  of  reUgion,  to  show  how  exactly  every  article  of  it 
has  been  successively  accomplished. 

1.  In  the^r^  place,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  a  royal  city,  the  kings 
of  Persia  choosing  to  reside  elsewhere.  They  delighted  more  in  Shu- 
san,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  or  any  other  place,  and  did  themselves 
destroy  a  great  part  of  Babylon. 

2.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  the  Macedonians, 
who  succeeded  the  Persians,  did  not  only  neglect  it,  and  forbear  to 
make  any  embellishments,  or  even  reparations  m  it,  but  that  moreover 
they  built  Seleucia'  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  purpose  to  draw  away  its 

'  Cjrop.  L  TiL  p.  180—192.  •  A.  M.  3466.     AnL  J.  C.  538. 

'  Partem  orbiB  Feme  dirveraDt,  partem  tempui  eonsampii^  et  llaeedoiuim  negUgentU; 
maxime  postqaam  Seleucus  Nicator  Seleuoiam  ad  Tigrim  eondidit,  ttadiia  taatuin  trec«atua 
Babylone  dissitam.— Strab.  1.  zvi.  p.  738. 

In  solitudinem  rediit  ezbausta  vicinitate  Seleuciae,  ob  id  oondiUe  a  Nieatore  intra  noiu»{«- 
fimam  (or,  quadragetimum)  lapidem. — Plin.  L  tL  o.  26. 
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inhabitants,  and  cause  it  to  be  deserted.^  Nothing  oan  better  explain 
what  the  prophet  had  foretold,  '^  It  shall  not  be  inhabited."  Its  own 
masters  endeavour  to  depopulate  it. 

3.  The  new  kings  of  Persia,  who  afterwards  became  masters  of 
Babylon,  completed  the  ruin  of  it,  by  building  Ctesiphon,^  which  car- 
ried away  all  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants ;  so  that,  from  the  time 
the  anathema  was  pronounced  against  that  city,  it  seems  as  if  those 
very  persons  that  ought  to  have  protected  her,  were  become  her  ene- 
mies ;  as  if  they  had  all  thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  state 
of  solitude,  though  by  indirect  means,  and  without  using  any  violence ; 
that  it  might  the  more  manifestly  appear  to  be  the  hand  of  God,  rather 
than  the  hand  of  man,  which  brought  about  her  destruction. 

4.  She  was  so  totally  forsaken,  that  nothing  of  her  was  left  remain- 
ing but  the  walls.  And  to  this  condition  was  she  reduced  at  the  time 
when  Pausanias  wrote  his  remarks  upon  Greece.'  Ilia  autem  Baby- 
lorij  omnium  qua%  unquam  iol  aspexit  urbtum  maxima^  jam  preeter 
muroi  nihil  habet  reliqui.     Pans,  m  Arcad.  p.  509.^ 

5.  The  kings  of  Persia,  finding  the  place  deserted,  made  a  park  of 
it,  in  which  they  kept  wild  beasts  for  hunting.  Thus  did  it  become, 
as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  a  dwelling-place  for  ravenous  beasts,  that 
are  enemies  to  man ;  or  for  timorous  animals,  that  flee  before  him. 
Instead  of  citizens,  it  was  now  inhabited  by  wild  boars,  leopards, 
bears,  deer,  and  wild  asses.  Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce, 
savage,  deadly  creatures,  that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkness. 
'^  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  dragons  shall  dwell  in 
their  pleasant  palaces."^ 

St.  Jerome  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following  valuable  remark, 
which  he  had  from  a  Persian  monk,  that  had  himself  seen  what  he 
related  to  him:  Didicimus  a  quadumfrairt  Ulamita^  qui  de  iUisfini- 
biM  egrediens^  nunc  ffierosolymis  vitam  exegit  monachorum^  venor 
tioneB  regioi  eise  in  Babylone^  et  omni9  generis  bestias  murarum  ejus 
ambUu  tantum  eantineri. — In  cap.  Isa.  xiii.  22.^ 

6.  But  it  was  still  too  much  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  stand- 
ing. At  length,  they  fell  down  in  several  places,  and  were  never 
repaired.  Various  accidents  destroyed  the  remainder.  The  animals, 
which  served  for  pleasure  to  the  Persian  kings,  abandoned  the  place ; 
serpents  and  scorpions  remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dreadful  place 
for  persons  that  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit,  or  search  after  its 
antiquities.  The  Euphrates,  that  used  to  run  through  the  city,  having 
no  longer  a  free  channel,  took  its  course  another  way ;  so  that,  in 
Theodoret's  time,  there  was  but  a  very  little  stream  of  water  left, 
which  ran  a<;ros8  the  ruins,  and,  not  meeting  with  a  descent  or  free 
passage,  necessarily  expanded  into  a  marsh.^ 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  river  had  left  its  ordinary 

~  A.  M.  «S80.     Ant  J.  C.  124. 

*  Pro  illa.Selenciam  et  Cteaiphontem  nrbes  Persaram  incUtas  fecenxot — S.  Hieron.  in  cap. 
xiii.  Isa. 

*  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  snceessor  to  Adrian. 

*  A.  D.  96.  >  Isa.  ziii.  21,  22.  •  A.  D.  400 
^Euphrates  qvondam  nrbem  ipsam  mediam  diTidebat;  nunc  autem  fluvius  oonversus  est 

in  aliam  rianw  et  per  mdera  minimus  aquarum  meatus  iluit — Theod.  in  cap.  1  Jerom. 
as  et  39 
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channel,  by  reason  of  the  outlets  and  canak  which  Cyrus  had  made, 
and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account ;  these  outlets,  being 
ill  stopped  up,  had  occasioned  a  great  inundation  in  the  country. 
Alexander,  designing  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  pro- 
jected the  bringing  back  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former 
channel,  and  had  actually  set  his  men  to  work.^  But  the  Almighty, 
who  watched  over  the  fulfilling  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  declar^  he 
would  destroy  even  to  the  very  rmnains  and  traces  of  Babylon,  ^'  I 
will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,*'^  defeated  this  en- 
terprise by  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  happened  soon  after.  It 
is  easy  to  comprehend  how,  after  this,  Babylon  being  neglected  to  saeh 
a  degree  as  we  have  seen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inaccesabie 
pool,  which  covered  the  very  place  where  that  impious  city  had  stood, 
as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  *^I  will  make  it  pools  of  water."  ^  And  this 
was  necessary,  kst  the  place  where  Babylon  bad  stood  should  be 
discovered  hereafter  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates. 

7.  By  means  of  alt  these  changes,  Babylon  became  an  utter  desert, 
and  all  the  country  round  fell  into  the  same  state  of  desolation  and 
horror ;  so  that  the  ablest  geographers  at  this  day  cannot  determine 
the  place  where  it  stood/  In  this  manner  God's  prediction  was  liter- 
ally fulfiHed ;  ^  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools 
of  water ;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the 
Lord*  of  hosts.'*  ^  I  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  to  see  if  there  be  any  remains  of  that  city,  which  was  an 
enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerusalem.  I  will  thoroughly  sweep  the 
place  where  it  stood,  and  will  clear  it  so  effectually,  by  defacing  every 
trace  of  the  city,  that  no  person  shM  be-  able  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  place  chosen  by  Nimrod,  and  which  I,  who  am  the  Lord,  have 
abolished.  '^  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

8.  God  was  not  satisfied  with  causing  all  these  alterations  to  be 
foretold,  but,  to  give  the  greater  assurance  of  their  certainty,  thought 
fit  to  seal  the  prediction  of  them  by  an  oath.  ^'  The  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sw<Mm,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ; 
and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand."*  But  if  we  should  take 
this  dreadful  oath  in  its  full  latitude,  we  must  not  confine  it  either  to 
Babylon,  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  who  reigned  therein. 
The  malediction  relates  to  the  whole  world ;  it  is  the  general  anathema 
pronounced  against  the  wicked ;  it  is  the  terrible  decree,  by  which  the 
two  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  separated  for  ever,  and 
an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between  the  good  and  the  wieked.  The 
Scriptures,  that  have  foretold  it,  shall  subsist  till  the  day  of  its  execu- 
tion. The  sentence  is  written  therein,  and  deposited,  as  it  were,  in 
the  public  archives  of  reHgion.  ^^  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  say- 
ing, Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  afi  I  have 
purposed,  so  shall  it  stand. ' 

What  I  have  said  of  this  prophecy  concerning  Babylon,  is  ahnost 

'  Arrian.  da  Ezped.  Alex.  1.  yiii.  *  Isa.  xvi.  22.  Isa.  ZTi  28. 

*  Nunc  oraniiim  destnicta,  ita  vt  riz  ejae  snpersint  radera  — Bandran. 
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entirely  taken  out  }{  an  excellent  treatise  upon  Isaiah,  which  is  still* 
in  manuscript. 

SECTION  IV.  —  WHAT  FOLLOWED   UPON  THB  TAKING  OF  BABYLON. 

Cyrus  having  entered  the  city  after  the  manner  we  have  described, 
put  all  to  the  sword  that  were  found  ip.  the  streets ;  then  commanded 
the  citizens  to  bring  him  all  their  arms,  and  afterwards  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses.  The  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the 
garrison,  which  kept  the  citadel,  bein^  surprised  that  the  city  was 
taken,  and  their  king  killed,  surrendered  themselves  to  Cyrus.  Thus 
did  this  prince,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and  without  any  resist- 
ance, find  himself  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the 
world.^ 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  thank  the  sods  for  the  success  they 
had  given  him.  And  then,  having  assembled  his  principal  officers,  he 
publicly  applauded  their  courage  and  prudence,  their  zeal  and  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  distributed  rewards  to  his  whole  army.  After 
which  he  represented  to  them,  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  what 
they  had  acquired,  was  to  persevere  in  their  ancient  virtue ;  that  the 
proper  end  of  victory  was  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  idleness  and 
pleasure ;  that  after  having  conquered  their  enemies  by  force  of  arms, 
it  would  be  shameful  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
allurements  of  pleasure ;  that,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ancient  gloryi 
it  behooved  them  to  keep  up  among  the  Persians  at  Babylon  the  same 
discipline  they  had  observed  in  their  own  country,  and,  for  that  end, 
to  ta[ke  particular  care  to  give  their  children  education.  This,  says 
he,  will  necessarily  engage  us  daily  to  make  farther  advances  in  virtue, 
a8  it  will  oblige  us  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  setting  them  good 
examples ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  for  them  to  be  corrupted,  when  they 
shall  neither  hear  nor  see  anything  amons  us  but  what  excites  them 
to  virtue,  and  shall  be  continually  employed  in  honourable  and  laudable 
exercises.^ 

Cyrus  committed  the  different  parts  and  offices  of  his  government 
to  different  persons,  according  to  their  various  talents  and  qualifica- 
tions ;  but  the  care  of  forming  and  appointing  general  officers,  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  miiusters,  and  ambassadors,  he  reserved  to  him- 
self, looking  upon  that  as  the  proper  duty  and  employment  of  a  king, 
upon  which  depended  his  glory,. the  success  of  his  affairs,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  His  great  talent  was  to  study 
the  particular  character  of  men,  in  order  to  place  every  one  in  his 
proper  sphere,  to  give  them  authority  in  proportion  to  their  merit,  to 
make  their  private  advancement  concur  with  the  public  good,  and  to 
make  the  whole  machine  of  the  state  move  in  so  regular  a  manner, 
that  every  part  should  have  a  dependence  upon,  and  mutually  contri- 
bute to  support  each  other ;  and  that  the  strength  of  one  should  not 
exert  itself  but  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  rest.  Each  per- 
son had  his  district,  and  his  particular  sphere  of  business,  of  which  he 
gave  an  account  to  another  above  him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and  so 

•  Cyrop.  L  Tii.  p.  192.  •  Cjrop.  L  vU.  p.  197-400 
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•on,  till,  by  tlic^e  different  degrees  and  regular  subordination,  the  cog- 
nizance of  affairs  came  to  the  king  himself,  who  did  not  stand  idle  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  motion,  but  was,  as  it  were,  the  soul  to  the  body 
of  the  state,  which,  bj  this  means,  he  governed  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  father  governs  his  private  family.' 

When  he  afterwards  sent  governors,  c&lled  iatrapi^  into  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  subjection,  he  would  not  suffer  the  particular  governors 
of  places,  or  the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops  maintained  for  tlie 
security  of  the  country,  to  depend  upon  those  provincial  governors,  or 
to  be  subject  to  any  one  but  himself;  that  if  any  of  the  wfrapi, 
elated  with  his  power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  use  of  his  authority,  there 
might  be  found  witnesses  and  censors  of  his  mal-administration  within 
his  own  government  For  there  was  nothing  he  so  carefully  avoided, 
as  the  trusting  any  one  man  with  an  absolute  power,  knowing  that  a 
prince  will  quickly  have  reason  to  repent  his  having  exalted  one  person 
so  high,  that  all  others  are  thereby  abased  and  kept  under.' 

Thus  Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  with  respect  to  his  mili- 
tary affairs,  his  treasury,  and  civil  government.  In  all  the  provinces 
he  had  persons  of  approved  integrity,  who  gave  him  an  account  of 
everything  that  passea.  He  made  it  his  principal  care  to  honour  and 
reward  all  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  merit,  or  were 
eminent  in  any  respect  whatever.  He  preferred  clemency  far  before 
martial  courage,  because  the  latter  is  often  the  cause  of  ruin  and  de^ 
iation  to  whole  nations,  whereas  the  former  is  always  beneficent  and 
useful.*  He  was  sensible  that  good  laws  contribute  very  much  to  tlie 
forming  and  preserving  of  good  manners;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
prince,  by  his  example,  was  to  be  a  living  law  to  his  people ;  *  nor  did 
he  think  a  man  worthy  to  reign  over  others,  unless  he  was  more  wise 
&nd  virtuous  than  those  he  governed  ;^  he  was  also  persuaded  that  the 
surest  means  for  a  prince  to  gain  the  respect  of  his  courtiers,  and  of 
such  as  approached  his  person,  was  to  have  so  much  regard  for  them, 
as  never  to  do  or  say  anything  before  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
decency  and  good  manners.^ 

He  looked  upon  liberality  as  a  virtue  truly  royal ;  nor  did  he  think 
there  was  anything  great  or  valuable  in  riches,  but  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
tributing them  to  others.''  "  I  have  prodigious  riches,"  says  he  to  his 
courtiers,  "  I  own,  and  I  am  glad  the  world  knows  it ;  but  you  may 
assure  yourselves,  they  are  as  much  yours  as  mine.  For  to  what  end 
should  I  heap  up  wealth  ?  For  mv  own  use,  and  to  consume  it  myself? 
That  would  be  impossible,  if  I  aesired  it.  No  ;  the  chief  end  I  aim 
at  is,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  those  who  serve  the  public 
faithfully,  and  to  succour  and  relieve  those  that  will  acquaint  me  with 
their  wants  and  necessities."' 

Croesus  one  day  represented  to  him  that,  by  continual  giving,  he 
vvould  at  last  make  himself  poor ;  whereas  he  might  have  amassed  in- 
finite treasures,  and  have  been  the  richest  prince  in  the  world.  "And 
to  what  sum,'*  replied  Cyrus,  "  do  you  think  those  treasures  might 

•  Cyrop.  p.  202.  •  Cyrop.  L  tU.  p.  229.  •  Cyror-  p.  J«. 
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have  amounted  ?"  Croesus  named  a  certain  sum,  which  was  immensely 
great.  Cyrus  thereupon  ordered  a  short  note  to  be  written  to  the 
lords  of  his  court,  in  which  it  was  signified  to  them  that  he  had  occa- 
sion for  money.  Immediately  a  much  larger  sum  was  brought  to  him 
than  Croesus  had  mentioned.  "  Look  here,"  says  Cyrus  to  him,  *•  here 
are  my  treasures;  the  chests  I  keep  my  riches  in,  are  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  my  subjects.*'  * 

But  as  much  as  he  esteemed  liberality,  he  still  laid  a  greater  stress 
upon  kindness  and  condescension,  afiability  and  humanity,  which  are 
qualities  still  more  engaging,  and  more  apt  to  acquire  the  affection  of  a 
people,  which  is  properly  to  reign.  For  a  prince  to  be  more  generous 
than  others  in  giving,  when  he  is  infinitely  more  rich  than  they,  has 
nothing  in  it  so  surprising  or  extraordinary,  as  to  descend  in  a  manner 
from  the  throne,  and  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  his  subjects. 

But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  was  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  a  respect  for  religion.  Upon  this,  therefore,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  bestow  his  first  and  principal  care,  as  soon  as  he  he- 
came  more  at  leisure,  and  more  master  of  his  time,  by  the  cimquest 
of  Babylon.  He  began  by  establishing  a  number  of  magi,  to  aing 
daily  a  morning-service  of  praise  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to 
offer  sacrifices ;  which  was  always  practised  among  them  in  succeeding 
ages.* 

The  prince's  disposition  quickly  became,  as  is  usual,  the  prevailing 
disposition  among  his  people ;  and  his  example  became  the  rule  of 
their  conduct.  The  Persians,  who  saw  that  Cyrus's  reign  had  been 
but  one  continued  chain  and  series  of  prosperity  and  success,  believed 
that  by  serving  the  gods  as  he  did,  they  should  be  blessed  with  the 
like  happiness  and  prosperity :  besides,  they  were  sensible  that  it  was 
the  surest  way  to  please  their  prince,  and  to  make  their  court  to  him 
successfully.  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  glad  to  find 
them  have  such  sentiments  of  religion,  being  convinced  that  whoever 
sincerely  fears  and  worships  Ood,  will  at  the  same  time  be  faithful  to 
his  king,  and  preserve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  person,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  All  this  is  excellent,  but  is  only  true  and 
real  in  the  true  religion. 

Cyrus  being  resolved  to  settle  his  chief  residence  at  Babylon,  a 
powerful  city,  which  could  not  be  very  well  affected  to  him,  thought  it 
necessai*y  to  be  more  cautious  than  he  had  been  hitherto,  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  his  person.  The  most  dangerous  hours  for  princes  within 
their  palaces,  and  the  most  likely  for  treasonable  attempts  upon  their 
lives,  are  those  of  bathing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  suffer  nobody  to  be  near  him  at  those  times,  but  those 
persons  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  absolutely  rely ;  and  on  this  account 
he  thought  eunuchs  preferable  to  all  others;  because,  as  they  had 
neither  wives,  children,  nor  famihes,  and  besides  were  generally 
despised  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their  birth,  and^the  ignominy 
of  their  condition,  they  were  engaged  by  all  sorts  of  reasons  to  an 
entire  attachment  to  their  master,  on  whose  life  their  whole  fortune 
depended,  and  on  whose  account  alone  it  was  that  they  were  of  any 

*  Cyrop.  p.  210.  »  Cyrop.  p.  204. 
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consideratioD.  Cyrus  therefore  filled  all  the  offiees  of  his  hoasehoM 
with  eunuchs  ;  an4  as  this  had  been  the  practice  before  his  time,  from 
henceforth  it  became  the  general  custom  of  all  the  eastern  countries.' 

It  is  well  knowp  that  in  after  times  this  usage  prevailed  also  among 
the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs  were  the  reigning,  aU 
powerful  favourites ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder.  It  was  very  natural  for 
the  prince,  after  having  confided  his  person  to  their  care,  and  expSf 
rienced  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  merit,  to  intrust  them  also  with  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  by  degrees  to  give  himself  up  to  them. 
These  expert  courtiers  knew  how  to  improve  those  favourable  moments, 
when  sovereigns,  delivered  from  the  weight  of  their  dignity,  which  is 
a  burden  to  uiem,  become  men  and  familiarise  themselves  with  their 
officers.  And  by  this  policy,  having  got  possession  of  their  masters' 
minds  and  confidpuQe,  they  came  to  be  in  great  credit  at  eoort,  to  have 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  diq)osal  of  employments 
find  honours,  and  to  arrive,  themselves,  at  the  mgheat  offices  and  digr 
pities  of  the  state. 

But  the  good  emperors,  such  as  Alexander  Severus,  held  the  eunnehi 
in  abhorrence,  looking  upon  them  as  creatures  sold  and  attached  onlj 
to  their  fortune,  and  enemies  by  principle  to  the  public  good ;  personi, 
whose  only  view  w<^,to  set  possession  of  the  priace's  mind,  to  keep  aD 
persons  of  merit  from  him,  to  conceal  affairs  as  much  as  possible  from 
bis  knowledge,  an4  to  keep  him  shut  up  ^d  imprisoned,  in  a  manner, 
within  the  narrow  pircle  of  three  Of  four  officers,  who  had  an  enture 
ascendant  an4  dominion  over  him :  Qlaudent^  prineipem  ^uum^  d 
(igente9  ante  off^nia  ne  qmd  iciat.^ 

When  Cyrus  had  given  orders  about  every  thing  relating  to  tbe 
government,  he  resolved  to  show  himself  publicly  to  his  people,  and  to 
pis  new-conquered  subjects,  in  a  solemn,  august  ceremouy  of  religion, 
by  marcbinff  in  a  pompous  cavalcade  to  the  places  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  In  this  procession  Cyme 
^bought  fit  tp  4i^pl%y  t^U  possible  splendour  and  n^agaifioenoe,  to  cateh 
and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  ]»eople.  This  was  the  first  time  that  this 
prince  ever  aimed  at  procuring  a  respect  to  himself,  not  only  by  dm 
attractions  of  virtue,  says  the  historian,  but  by  such  an  external  pomp 
as  was  proper  tq  attract  the  multitude,  and  work  like  a  charm  or  en- 
chantment upon  their  imi^giuations.^  He  ordered  the  superior  offioers 
of  the  Persians  aud  allies  to  attend  him,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  soil 
of  clothes  of  the  Median  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  long  garments  wkieli 
hung  down  to  the  feet.  These  clothes  were  of  vf^fious  colours,  all  ci 
the  finest  and  brightest  dye,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Besides  those  that  were  for  themselves,  he  gave  them  others, 
very  splendid  alsq,  but  less  costljr,  to  present  to  the  subaltern  officers.* 
It  was  on  this  occasion  the  Persians  first  dressed  themselves  after  tbe 
manner  of  the  Modes,  and  began  to  imitate  them  in  colouring  their  eyes, 
to  make  them  appear  more  lively,  and  in  painting  their  faces,  in  ordei 
to  beautify  their  complexions.* 

*  Oyrop.  L  TiL  p.  Its.  *  Lamprid.  in  Tita  Alex  Strw- 
*^AAAa  Ka2  Karc)^fi|rcl«r  Aero  Xf^vx  •irh* 
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When  the  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  the  whole 
eompany  assembled  at  the  king's  palace  by  break  of  day.  Four  thoor 
sand  of  the  guards,  drawn  up  four  deep^  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  palace^  and  two  thousand  on  the  two  sides  of  it,  ranged  in  tha 
same  order.  All  the  cavalry  were  also  drawn  out,  the  Persians  on 
the  right,  and  that  of  the  allies  on  the  left.  The  chariots  of  war  were 
ranged  half  on  one  side,  and  half  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  palace 
gates  were  opened,  a  great  number  of  bulls  of  exquisite  beauty  were  led 
out  by  four  and  four :  these  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  other 
gods,  according  to  the  cereiponiea  prescribed  by  the  magi.  Next  fol 
lowed  the  horses  that  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Sun.  Immediately 
after  them  a  white  chariot,  crowned  with  flowers,  the  pole  of  which 
was  gilt :  this  waa  to  be  ofiered  to  Jupiter.  Then  came  a  second 
chariot  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned  in  the  same  manner,  to  be 
offered  to  the  Sun.  After  these  followed  a  third,  the  horses  of  which 
were  caparisoned  with  scarlet  housings.  Behind  came  the  men  who 
carried  the  sacred  fire  in  a  large  hearth.  When  all  these  were  on 
their  march,  Cyrus  himself  made  his  appearance  upon  his  car,  with  his 
upright  tiara  upon  his  head,  encircled  with  the  royal  diadem.  His 
under  tunic  was  of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a  colour  pecu* 
liar  to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments  be  wore  a  large  purple  cloak. 
His  hands  were  uncovered^  A  little  below  him  sat  the  master  of  the 
horse,  who  was  of  a  comely  stature,  but  not  so  tall  as  Cyrus,  for  which 
reason  the  stature  of  the  latter  appeared  still  more  advantageously. 
As  soon  as  the  people  perceived  the  prince,  they  all  fell  prostrate  be* 
fore  him,  and  worshipped  him :  whether  it  was,  that  certain  persona 
appointed  on  purpose,  and  placed  at  proper  distances,  led  others  by 
their  example,  or  that  the  people  were  moved  to  do  it  of  their  own 
accord,  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  so  much  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence, and  with  so  many  awful  circumstances  of  majesty  and  splen- 
dour. The  Persians  had  never  prostrated  themselves  in  this  manner 
before  Cyrus  till  on  this  occasion. 

When  Cyrus's  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace,  the  four  thou 
sand  guarcb  began  to  march ;  the  other  two  thousand  moved  at  the 
same  time,  and  placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  chariot.  The 
eunuchs,  or  great  officers  of  the  king's  household,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  richly  clad,  with  javelms  in  their  hands,  and  mounted 
upon  stately  horses,  marched  immediately  after  the  chariot.  After 
them  were  fed  two  hundred  horses  of  the  king's  stable,  each  of  them 
having  embroidered  furniture  and  bits  of  gold.  Next  came  the  Persian 
cavalry,  divided  into  four  bodies,  each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men ; 
theq  the  Median  horse,  and  after  those  the  cavalry  of  the  allies.  The 
chariots  of  war,  four  abreast,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  closed  the 
procession. 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  consecrated  to  the  gods,  they  offered 
eheir  sacrifices  first  to  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  8u^,  To  the  honour 
of  the  first,  bulls  were  burnt,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  second,  horses* 
They  likewise  sacrificed  some  victims  to  the  Earth,  according  to  the 
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appoinVment  of  the  Magi;  then  to  the  demi-godB,  the  patrons  and 
protectors  of  Syria.* 

In  order  to  recreate  the  people  after  this  grave  and  solemn  cere- 
mony, Gyrus  thought  fit  that  it  should  conclude  with  games,  and  horse 
and  chariot  races.  The  place  where  they  were  was  large  and  spacious. 
He  ordered  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  be  marked  out  about  the  distance 
of  five  stadia,^  and  proposed  prizes  for  the  victors  of  each  nation, 
which  were  to  enoooHter  separately,  and  among  themselves.  He  him- 
self won  the  prize  in  the  Persian  horse-races,  for  nobody  was  so  com- 
plete a  horseman  as  he.  The  chariots  ran  but  two  at  a  time,  one 
against  another. 

This  kind  of  racing  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  among  the 
Persians,  except  only  that  it  was  not  always  attended  with  sacrifices. 
All  the  ceremonies  being  ended,  they  returned  to  the  city  in  the  same 
order. 

Some  days  after,  Gyrus,  to  celebrate  the  victory  he  had  obtained  in 
the  horse-races,  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  all  his  chief  officers,  as 
well  strangers  as  Modes  and  Persians.  They  had  never  yet  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast,  he  made  every  one  a  noble  present ;  so  that  they  all  went 
home  with  hearts  overflowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude ;  and 
all-powerful  as  he  was,  master  of  all  the  East,  and  so  many  kingdoms, 
he  did  not  think  it  descending  from  his  majesty  to  conduct  the  whole 
company  to  the  door  of  his  apartment.  Such  were  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  those  ancient  times,  when  men  understood  how  to  unite 
great  simplicity  with  the  highest  degree  of  human  grandeur.^ 

ARTIGLE  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CTBUS  FROM  THB  TAKING  OF  BABTLON  TO  THB 
TIMB  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Gyrus,  finding  himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  most  other  oonquerors,  who 
sully  the  glory  of  their  victories  by  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life, 
to  which  they  fancy  they  may  justly  abandon  themselves  after  thw 
past  toils,  and  the  long  course  of  hardships  they  have  gone  through. 
He  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  w 
same  methods  he  had  acquired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  by  a 
laborious  and  active  life,  and  a  constant  application  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  station. 

SECTION  I.  —  CYRUS  TAKES  A  JOURNEY  INTO  PERSIA.  AT  HIS  RE- 
TURN FROM  THENCE  TO  BABYLON,  HE  FORMS  A  PLAN  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THB  WHOLE  EMPIRE.      DANIEL'S  CREDIT   AND   POWER. 

When  Gyrus  judged,  he  had  sufficiently  regulated  his  affairs  at 
Babylon,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia.*  In  his 
aray  thither  he  went  through  Media,  to  visit  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to 
whom  he  carried  very  magnificent  presents,  telling  him,  at  the  same 

'  Among  the  anoiente,  Syria  ia  often  put  for  Aasyria. 

*  A  little  more  than  half  a  mUe. 

*  Cyrop.  I.  Tiii  p.  220—224.  *  Cjrrco.  L  viiL  p.  2ST. 
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time,  that  he  would  find  a  noble  palace  at  Babylon,  rea:ly  prepared 
for  him,  whenever  he  should  please  to  go  thither ;  and  that  he  was  to 
look  upon  that  city  as  his  own.  Indeed  Gyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle 
lived,  held  the  empire  only  in  copartnership  with  him,  though  he  had 
entirely  conquered  and  acquired  it  by  his  own  valour.  Nay,  so  far 
did  he  carry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let  his  uncle  enjoy  the  first 
rank.  This  is  the  Gyaxares  who  is  called  in.  Scripture  Darius  the 
Mede ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two 
years,  Daniel  had  several  revelations.'  It  appears  that  Cyrus,  when 
he  returned  from  Persia,  was  accompanied  by  Gyaxares  to  Babylon. 

When  they  arrived  there,  they  concerted  together  a  scheme  of 
government  for  the  whole  empire.  They  divided  it  into  a  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces.^  And  that  the  prince's  orders  might  be  con- 
veyed with  the  greater  expedition,  Cyrus  caused  post-houses  to  be 
erected  at  proper  distances,  where  the  couriers,  that  travelled  day  and 
night,  found  horses  always  ready,  and  by  that  means  performed  their 
journeys  with  incredible  despatch.^  The  government  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  given  to  those  persons  that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most,  and 
rendered  him  the  greatest  service  in  the  war.*  Over  these  govern- 
ors were  appointed  three  superintendents,  who  were  always  to  reside 
at  court,  and  to  whom  the  governors  were  to  give  an  account,  from 
time  to  time,  of  everything  that  passed  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  the  prince's  orders  and  instruc- 
tions ;  so  that  these  three  principal  ministers  had  the  superintendency 
over,  and  the  chief  administration  of,  the  great  affairs  of  the  whole 
empire.  Of  these  three,  Daniel  was  made  chief.*  He  highly  deserved 
Buch  a  preference,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom,  which  was 
celebrated  throughout  all  the  East,  and  had  appeared  in  a  distinguished 
manner  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  but  likewise  on  account  of  his  great  age 
and  consummate  experience.  For  at  that  time  it  was  fully  sixty-seven 
years,  from  the  fourth  of  Nebuchodonosor,  since  he  had  been  employed 
aa  prime  minister  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

As  this  distinction  had  made  him  the  second  person  in  the  empire, 
and  placed  him  immediately  under  the  king,  the  other  courtiers  con- 
ceived so  great  a  jealousy  of  him,  that  they  conspired  to  destroy  him. 
As  there  was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of  him,  unless  it  was  on  account  of 
the  law  of  his  God,  to  which  they  knew  him  inviolably  attached,  they 
obtained  an  edict  from  Darius,  whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to 
ask  anything  whatever  for  the  space  of  thirty  da^,  either  of  any  god 
or  any  man,  save  of  the  king^;  and  that  upon  pain  of  being  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions.  Now,  as  Daniel  was  saying  his  usual  prayers,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  surprised,  accused,  and  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions.  But  being  miraculously  preserved,  and  coming 
out  safe  and  unhurt,  his  accusers  were  thrown  in,  and  immediately 
devoured  by  those  animals.  This  event  still  augmented  Daniel's  credit 
and  reputation.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  which  was  reckoned  the  first  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel,  knowing,  by  the  computation  he  made,  that 

•  A.  M.  3466.    Ant  J.  C.  688.  •  Dan.  tL  L  "  Cyrop;  L  viiL  p.  282. 

•  Cjrrop.  p.  280.  •  D»D.  tL  2,  8.  •  Q|»op.  ri  p.  4—27. 
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the  seventy  /ears  of  Judah's  captivity,  determined  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  were  drawing  towards  an  end,  he  prayed  earnestly  to  GoC 
that  he  would  remember  his  people,  rebuild  «leru8alem,  and  look  with 
an  eye  of  mercy  upon  his  holy  city,  and  the  sanctuary  he  had  placed 
therein.  Upon  which  the  angel  (jabriel  assured  him,  in  a  viBion,  not 
only  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  temporal  captivity,  but 
likewise  of  another  deliverance  much  more  considerable,  namely,  a 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  which  Grod  would  pro- 
cure to  his  church,  and  which  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of 
seventy  weeks,  that  were  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  order  should  be 
given  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  after  the  space  of  four 
Hundred  and  ninety  years ;  for,  taking  each  day  for  a  year,  according 
to  the  language  sometimes  used  in  holy  Scripture,  thooe  seventy  weeks 
of  years  make  up  exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  years*^ 

Gyrus,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  given  orders  for  all  his 
forces  to  join  him  there.  On  the  general  review  made  of  them,  he 
found  they  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  two 
thousand  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot. 
When  he  had  furnished  the  garrisons  with  as  many  of  them  as  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he 
marched  with  the  remainder  into  Syria,  where  he  regulated  the  affairs 
of  that  province,  and  then  subdued  all  those  countnea,  as  far  as  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.' 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time  that  Daniel  was  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions  and  miraculously  delivered  from  them,  as  we  have 
just  related. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  interval  also  were  those  famous  pieces  of  gold 
coined,  which  are  caUed  Darics,  from  the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
which,  for  their  fineness  and  beauty,  were  for  several  ages  preferred 
to  all  other  money  throughout  the  East. 

SECTION  n. — THE  BBaiNNIKa  OF  THS  UNITKP  BMPIBB  OF  THB 
PERSIANS  AND  MBDSS.  THE  FAMOUS  EDICT  OF  0TEU8.  DAKIBJL^S 
PROPHECIES. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  begins  the  empire  of  the  Persians  and 
Modes,  unitea  under  one  and  the  same  authority.  This  empire,  from 
Cyrus,  the  first  king  and  founder  of  it,  to  Darius  Codomanus,  who  was 
vanquished  by  Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  for  the  space  of  two  hun- 
dred and  six  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  S468  to  the 
year  3674.  !But  in  this  volume  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  the  first 
three  kings ;  and  little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  founder  of  this  new 
empire. 

Cyrus.^  Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  Cambyses 
likewise  ending  hia  days  in  Persia,  Cyrus  returned  to  Babylon,  and 
took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  new  empire. 

The  years  of  Cyrus's  reign  are  computed  differently.  Some  make 
it  thirty  years,  beginning  from  hia  first  setting;  out  from  Persia,  at  the 
bead  of  an  army,  to  succour  his  uncle  Cyaxares:  others  make  tlie 
duration  of  it  to  be  but  seven  years,  because  they  date  it  only  from 

•P»  i».l— 2T»  •Ojrrop.LTiiLp.m  •A.M.MdS.    AaLJ.aOt 
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the  time  when,  by  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Gambyses,  ho  became 
Bole  monarch  of  the  whole  empire.* 

In  the  first  of  these  seven  years  precisely,  expired  the  seventieth 
year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Cyrus  published  the  famous 
edict,  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem' 
There  is  no  queetion  but  this  edict  was  obtained  by  the  care  and  soli^ 
citations  of  Daniel,  who  was  in  great  credit  and  authority  at  court. 
Tbat  he  might  the  more  effectually  induce  the  king  to  grant  him  his 
request,  he  showed  him  undoubtedly  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  wherein, 
above  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by  name, 
as  a  prince  appointed  by  God  to  be  conqueror,  and  to  reduce  a  multi- 
tude of  nations  under  his  dominion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by  ordering  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  Jerusalem  and  Judea  to  be  repossessed  bl  their  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. I  think  it  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  insert  that 
edict  at  length,  which  is  certainly  the  most  glorious  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  Gyrus,  and  for  which  it  may  be  presumed  God  had  endowed 
him  with  so  many  heroic  virtues,  and  blessed  him  with  such  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  victories  and  success. 

"  Now,  in  the  first  year  of  Gyrus,  king  of  Persia,  (that  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  might  be  fulfilled,)  the  Lord 
atirred  up  the  spirit  of  Gyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  procla- 
mation throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying 
Thus  saith  Gyrus,  king  of  rersia,  The  Lord  God  of   heaven  hath 

fiven  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to 
uild  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Vfho  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  (he  is  the  true  God)  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever 
remaineth  in  any  place  where  he  sojoumeth,  let  the  men  of  his  place 
help  him  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  soods,  and  with  beasts, 
besides  the  freewill  offering  for  the  house  of  God  that  is  in  Jerusalem.  "* 

Cyrus  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  Jews  all  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  which  Nebuchodonosor  had  broueht  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Baal.  Shortly  after,  the 
Jews  departed  under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to  return  into  their 
own  country. 

The  Samaritans,  who  had  formerly  been  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  hinder  the  building  of  the 
temple;  and  though  they  could  not  alter  Cyrus's  decree,  yet  they 
prevailed  by  bribes  and  secret  dealings  with  the  ministers  and  other 
officers  concerned  therein,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  it,  so  that  for 
several  years  the  building  went  on  very  slowly.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  out  of  grief  to  see  the  execution  of  this  de- 
cree  so  long  retarded,  that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first 
month  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave  himself  up  to  mourning  and  fasting 
for  three  weeks  together.^  He  was  then  near  the  river  Tigris  in  Per. 
sia.     When  this  time  of  fasting  was  ended,  he  saw  the  vision  concern 

*  Cio.  1.  i.  de  Dir.  n.  4«.  •  Lm.  xlW.  and  xlt.  ■  B«ra  it  l—r 
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ing  the  Baccession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  the  conquests  of  the  Romans.  This  revelation  is  related 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak. 

By  what  we  find  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  we  have  rea 
son  to  conjecture  that  he  died  soon  after ;  and,  indeed,  his  great  age 
makes  it  imlikelj  that  he  could  live  much  longer ;  for,  at  this  time,  he 
must  have  heen  at  least  eighty-five  years  of  age,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  twelve  when  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  with  the  other  cap- 
tives. From  that  early  age  he  had  given  proofs  of  something  more 
than  human  wisdom,  in  the  judgment  of  Susannah.  He  was  ever 
afterwards  very  much  esteemed  by  all  the  princes  who  reigned  at 
Babylon,  and  was  always  employed  by  them  with  distinction  in  the 
administration  of  their  affairs.^ 

DanieUs  wisdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  divine  and  political, 
but  also  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  that  of  architecture. 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  famous  edifice  built  by  him  at  Susa,^  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  castle,  which  he  says  ^till  subsisted  in  his  time,  finished  with 
such  wonderful  art,  that  it  then  seemed  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  it 
had  been  but  lately  built.^  Within  this  palace  the  Persian  and  Par- 
thian kings  were  usually  buried;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  founder,  the 
keeping  of  it  was  committed  to  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  to  his 
time.  It  was  a  common  tradition  in  those  parts  for  many  ages,  that 
Daniel  died  in  that  city,^  and  there  they  show  his  monument  even  to 
this  day.  It  is  certain  that  he  used  to  go  thither  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  himself  tells  us  that  ^^  he  did  the  king*s  business  there;"  ^  that 
is,  was  governor  for  the  king  of  Babylon. 

REFLECTIONS   ON  DANIBL'S   PROPHECIES. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  deferred  making  any  reflections  upon  the  prophe^ 
cies  of  Daniel,  which  certainly  to  any  reasonable  mind  are  a  very  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  I  shall  not  dwell  apon 
that  which  personallv  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  foretold  in  what 
manner,  for  the  punishment  of  his  pride,  he  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  restored  again  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is 
well  known,  the  thing  happened  exactly  according  to  Daniers  predic- 
tion ;  the  king  himself  relates  it  in  a  declaration,  addressed  to  all  the 
people  and  nations  of  his  empire.  Was  it  possible  for  Daniel  to  ascribe 
such  a  manifesto  or  proclamation  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  it  had  not 
been  genuine ;  to  speak  of  it,  as  a  thing  sent  into  all  the  provinces,  if 
nobody  had  seen  it ;  and  in^the  midst  of  Babylon,  that  was  full  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  publish  an  attestation  of  so  important  a 
matter,  and  so  injurious  to  the  king,  and  of  which  the  falsehood  must 
have  been  notorious  to  all  the  world  ?  ^ 

I  shall  content  myself  with  representing  very  briefly,  and  under  one 

1 «  Bofc  go  thua  thy  way  till  th9  «Bd  be ;  for  thou  shalt  rett»  and  «taad  io  thy  lot  at  the  end 
of  the  days."     Dan.  xii.  13. 

*  So  it  ought  to  be  read,  according  to  St  Jeromci  who  relate*  the  aame  fact ;  Com.  in  I>«a 
viii.  2,  and  not  Eobatana,  as  it  is  now  read  in  the  text  of  Joaephue. 

"  Anuq.  L  X.  cap.  12  *  Kow  called  Toeter.  •  Dan.  vuL  37.  ■  Daa.  !▼. 
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«nd  the  same  point  of  view,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  signify 
the  succession  of  four  great  empires,  and  which  for  that  reason  have 
an  essential  and  necessary  relation  to  the  suhject-matter  of  this  work, 
which  is  only  the  history  of  those  very  empires. 

The  first  of  these  prophecies  was  occasioned  by  the  dream  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had,  of  an  image  composed  of  different  metals,  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron ;  which  image  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  beat  as  small 
as  dust,  by  a  little  stone  from  the  mountain,  which  afterwards  became 
itself  a  mountain  of  extraordinary  height  and  magnitude.^  This 
dream  I  have  already  spoken  of  at  large. 

About  fifty  years  after,  the  same  Daniel  saw  another  vision,  very 
like  that  which  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  :^  this  was  the  vision  of 
the  four  large  beasts,  which  came  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  was  like 
a  Uon,  and  had  eagles'  wings :  the  second  was  like  a  bear :  the  third 
was  like  a  leopard,  which  had  four  heads :  the  fourth  and  last,  still 
more  strong  and  terrible  than  the  other,  had  great  iron  teeth ;  it  de- 
voured and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its  feet. 
From  the  midst  of  the  ten  horns  which  this  beast  had,  there  came  up 
a  little  one,  which  had  eyes  hke  those  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things,  and  this  horn  became  greater  than  the  others :  the  same 
horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them,  until  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  that  is,  the  everlasting  God,  came,  and  sitting  upon 
his  throne,  surrounded  with  a  thousand  millions  of  angels,  pronounced 
an  irreversible  judgment  upon  the  four  beasts,  whose  time  and  duration 
he  had  determined,  and  gave  the  Son  pf  Man  power  over  all  the  na- 
tions and  all  the  tribes,  an  everlasting  power  and  dominion  which  shall 
not  pass  awaj,  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  these  two  visions,  the  one  of  the  image 
composed  of  different  metals,  the  other  of  the  four  beasts  that  came 
out  of  the  sea,  signified  so  many  different  monarchies,  which  were  to 
succeed  one  another,  were  to  be  successively  destroyed  by  each  other, 
and  were  all  to  give  place  to  the  eternal  empire  of  Jesus  Christ,  fo^ 
whom  alone  they  had  subsisted.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  these  four 
monarchies  were  those  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians  and  Modes 
united,  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of  the  Romans.^  This  is  plainly 
demonstrated  by  the  very  order  of  their  succession.  But  where  did 
Daniel  see  this  succession  and  this  order?  Who  could  reveal  tbe 
changes  of  empires  to  him,  but  He  only  who  is  the  master  of  times 
and  monarchies,  who  has  determined  everything  by  his  own  decrees, 
and  who,  by  a»supernatural  revelation,  imparts  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  whom  he  pleases  ?  * 

In  the  following  chapter,  this  prophet  still  speaks  with  greater  clear 
ness  and  precision.^  For  after  having  represented  the  Persian  and 
Macedonian  monarchies   under   the   figure  of  two   beasts,  he   thus 

'  Pan.  ii.  'Page  36d  of  this  volume. 

*  Tbifl  was  the  flnt  year  of  Belsfaasxar,  king  of  Babylon.    Dan.  rii. 

*  Some  interpreters,  inatead  of  the  Romans,  pnt  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Bgypt,  Alexander's 
■uooessors. 

*  "  He  ohangeth  the  times  and  the  seasons;  he  removeth  and  setteth  up  kings ;  be  reTeal- 
sth  the  deep  and  secret  things;  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  him."     Dan.  iL  21,  22. 

«I>an.Ttii. 
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expounds  his  meaning  in  the  plainest  manner.  The  tarn  which  hafk 
two  uiieqaal  horns,  represents  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians; 
the  ffoat  which  overthrows  and  tramples  him  nnder  h»  feet,  is  the  king 
of  the  Grecians ;  and  the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  between 
his  eyes,  represents  the  nrst  king  and  fomider  of  that  monarchy. 
How  did  Daniel  see  that  the  Persian  empire  shonM  be  composed  of 
two  different  nations,  Medes 'and  Persians ;  and  that  tins  empire  ^onld 
be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians  ?  How  did  be  foresee  the 
rapidity  of  Alexander's  oonqnests,  which  he  so  aptly  describes,  by 
saying,  that  ^^  he  touched  not  the  gromsd  ?"  How  did  he  learn  that 
Alexander  should  not  have  any  snccessor  equal  to  himself,  and  that 
the  first  monarch  of  die  Grecian  empire  should  be  likewise  the  meet 

Eowerful  ?  ^  By  what  other  light  than  that  of  divine  revelation  conld 
e  discover  that  Alexander  would  have  no  son  to  succeed  him ;  that 
his  empire  would  be  dismembered,  and  divided  into  four  principal 
kingdoms,  and  his  successors  would  be  of  his  nation,  but  not  of  bis 
blood ;  and  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy  so  suddenly  formed, 
several  states  would  be  established,  of  which  some  would  be  in  the 
east,  others  in  the  west,  some  in  the  south,  and  others  in  the  north  ? 

The  particulars  of  the  facts  foretold  in  the  remainder  of  the  eighth^ 
and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  less  astonishing.  How  could  Dan* 
iel^  in  Cyrus's  reign,  foretell*  that  the  fourth  of  Cyrus's  successors^ 
should  gather  together  his  forces,  to  attack  the  Grecian  states  ?  How 
could  this  prophet,  who  lived  so  long  before  the  times  qf  the  Macd^ 
bees,  particularly  describe  all  the  persecutions  which  Antiochus  should 
bring  upon  the  Jews ;  the  manner  of  his  abolishing  the  sacrifices  which 
were  daily  offered  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  the  profanation  of  that 
holy  place,  by  setting  up  an  idol  therein,  and  the  vengeance  which 
God  would  inflict  upon  him  for  it?  How  could  he,  in  the  first  jear 
of  the  Persian  empure,  foretell  the  wars  which  Alexander's  successors 
would  make  in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  their  mutual  invar 
sions  of  one  another's  territories,  their  insincerity  in  their  treaties  and 
their  marriage  alliances,  which  could  only  be  made  to  cloak  their 
fraudulent  and  perfidious  designs?^ 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  ai^  religion  I'eader  to  draw  the  conclusioii 
which  naturally  results  from  these  predictions  of  Daniel :  for  they  are 
so  clear  and  express,  that  Porphyry,  a  professed  enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  could  find  no  other  way  of  disputing  the  divine  original 
of  them  than  by  pretending  that  they  were  written  after  the  events, 
and  rather  a  narration  of  Udngs  past,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to 
come.° 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  I  must  desire 
the  reader  to  remark  what  an  opposition  the  Holy  Ghost  has  put  be- 

'  *'  And  a  mighty  king  sbftU  stand  up,  that  shaU  rule  with  great  dominion :  and  his  king* 
dom  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to  bis  posterity,  nor  accord- 
ing to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled/'  Dan.  zi.  8,  4w  "  Four  kingdoow  shall  stand  up  out  of 
the  nation,  bat  not  in  his  power." — Dan.  viii.  22. 

*  **  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  of  Persia,  and  the  fburth  shall  be  fitf  ridMf 
than  they  all;  and  by  his  ftFeaglhythroogh  bis  rkohes>  he  shall  stir  s^^ ail  agaiMi  tlM  rssdmef 
areola."— Dan.  iL  % 

'  Xerxes.  *  Daa.  zi.  4—46.  •  8.  Hieron.  in  Proem,  ad  Cont.  is  Daa. 
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feween  the  empires  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesns  Christ.  In 
the  former,  everything  appears  great,  splendid,  and  magnificent. 
Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majesty,  seem  to  be  their  natural  attend- 
ants. In  them  we  easily  discern  those  great  warriors,  those  famous 
conquerors,  those  thunderbolts  of  war,  who  spread  terror  everywhere, 
and  whom  nothing  could  withstand.  But  then  they  are  refpresented 
as  wild  beasts,  as  bears,  lions,  and  leopards,  whose  sole  attribute  is  to 
tear  to  pieces,  to  devour,  and  to  destroy.  What  an  image  and  picture 
is  this  of  conquerors !  How  admirably  does  it  instruct  us  to  lessen 
the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as  well  of  empires  na  of  their  founders 
or  governors ! 

In  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.   Let  us  consider 
its  origin  and  first  rise,  or  carefully  examine  its  progress  and  growth 
at  all  times,  and  we  shall  find  that  weakness  and  meanness,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  have  always  outwardly  been  its  striking  charac- 
teristics.    It  is  the  leaven,  the  grain  of  mustard-6eed,  the  little  stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain.     And  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  true  great- 
ness but  in  this  empire.     The  eternal  Word  is  the  founder  and  the 
king  thereof.     All  the  thrones  of  the  earth  come  to  pay  homage  to 
his,  and  to  bow  themselves  before  him.     The  end  of  his  reign  is  the 
salvation  of  mankind ;  it  is  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and  to  form 
to  himself  a  nation  of  saints  and  just  persons,  who  are  all  of  them  so 
many  kings  and  conquerors.     It  is  for  their  sakes  only  that  the  whole 
world  doth  subsist :  and  when  the  number  of  them  shall  be  complete, 
^^then,*'  says  St.  Paul,  ^'cometh  the  end  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  autho- 
rity and  power."  ^ 

Can  a  writer,  who  sees,  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  the  several 
empires  of  the  world,  after  having  subsisted  the  time  determined  for 
them  by  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  kingdoms,  do  all  terminate  and 
centre  in  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ; — Can  a  writer,  I  say,  amid  all 
these  profane  objects,  forbear  turning  his  eyes  now  and  then  towards 
that  great  and  divine  one,  and  not  have  it  always  in  view,  at  least  at 
a  distance,  as  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  others  ? 

SBCTION  in.  —  THE  LAST  YEARS  OP  CYRUS.      THE  DEATH  OP  THAT 

PRINCE. 

liET  US  return  to  Cyrus.  Being  equally  beloved  by  his  own  natural 
subjects,  and  by  those  of  the  conquered  nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
Seas,  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia, 
and  the  Sea  of  Arabia.  He  established  his  residence  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  countries,  spending  generally  seven  months  of  the  year  at 
Sabylon  in  the  winter  season,  because  of  the  warmth  of  that  dimate;. 
three  months  at  Susa  in  the  spring,  and  two  months  at  Ecbatana 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.^ 

Seven  years  being  spent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus  returned 

*  Cor.  XY.  34.  •  Oyrop.  L  Tiii.  p.  243.  ^o.. 
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into  Persia,  which  wm  the  seYenth  time  from  his  accession  to  the  whole 
monarchy,  which  shows  that  he  used  to  go  regularly  into  Persia  onoe 
a  year.  Cambyses  had  now  been  dead  for  some  time,  and  Cyras  him* 
self  was  grown  pretty  old,  being  at  this  time  about  seventy  years  of 
age ;  thirty  of  which  had  passed  since  his  being  first  made  general  of 
the  Persian  forces,  nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  seven  from 
his  beginning  to  reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Uyaxares. 

To  the  verv  last  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  which  was 
the  fruit  of  his  sober  and  temperate  life.^  And  aa  they  who  give 
themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery  often  feel  aU  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  even  while  thev  are  young,  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  enjoyed  all  the  vigour  and  advantages  of  youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he  ordered 
his  children,  and  the  diiief  officers  of  the  state,  to  be  assembled  about 
him ;  and  after  having  thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favours  towards 
him  through  the  course  of  his  life,  and  implored  the  like  protection  for 
his  children,  his  country,  and  his  friends,  he  declared  his  eldest  son, 
Cambyses,  his  suooessor,  and  left  the  other,  whose  name  was  Tanaox- 
ares,  several  very  considerable  governments.  He  gave  them  both 
excellent  instructions,  by  representing  to  them  that  the  main  strength 
and  support  of  the  throne  was  neither  the  vast  extent  of  countries, 
nor  the  number  of  forces,  nor  immense  riches,  but  a  due  respeet  for 
the  gods,  a  good  understanding  between  brediren,  and  the  art  of 
aoquiring  and  preserving  true  and  faithful  friends.  ^*I  conjure  joo, 
therefore,"  said  he,  ^^my  dear  children,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to 
respect  and  love  one  another,  if  you  would  retain  any  desire  to  please 
me  for  the  future.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will  esteem  me  to  be  no 
longer  anything,  because  you  will  not  see  me  after  my  death.  You 
never  saw  my  soul  to  this  instant ;  you  must  have  known,  however,  by 
its  actions,  that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe  that  honours  would 
still  be  paid  to  those  whose  bodies  are  now  but  ashes,  if  their  sods 
had  no  longer  any  being  or  power  ?  No,  no,  my  sons;  I  could  never 
imagine  that  the  soul  only  lived  while  in  a  mortal  body,  and  died  iiriien 
separated  from  it.  But  if  I  mistake,  and  nothing  of  me  shall  remain 
after  death,  at  least  fear  the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  all  things, 
and  whose  power  is  infinite,  r^ear  them,  and  let  that  fear  prevent  you 
from  ever  doinff,  or  deUberating  to  do,  anything  contrary  to  ^elision 
and  justice.  Next  to  them  fear  mankind,  and  the  ages  to  come.  The 
gods  have  not  buried  you  in  obscurity,  but  have  exposed  you  upon  this 
great  theatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe.  If  your  actions  are 
guiltless  and  upright,  be  assured  they  will  augment  your  glory  and 
power.  For  my  l^dy,  my  sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  enclose  it 
neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatever.  Restore 
IT  IMM£DIAT£LY  TO  THB  EARTH.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being 
blended,  and  in  a  manner  incorporated,  with  the  benefactress  and 
common  mother  of  mankind  V*  After  having  given  his  hand  to  be 
kissed  by  all  that  were  present,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 


*  Cyras,  quidem,  apad  Xenophontem  eo  sennonei  qMm  morieni  habnit^  eai 
m«x  esscty  negat  se  uDquam  senisne  seneotutem  Boam  imbeoUUorem  &ctuii,  quaa  adole^ 
'^entia  fuiaset.— Cio.  de  Sen.  n.  30. 
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he  added  inese  last  T^ords :  "  Adieu,  dear  children ;  may  your  lives 
be  happy ;  carry  my  last  remembrance  to  your  mother.  And  for  yoik, 
my  faithful  friends,  as  well  absent  as  present,  receive  this  last  fare- 
well, and  may  you  live  in  peace !"  After  having  said  this,  he  covered 
his  face,  and  died  equally  lamented  by  all  his  people.' 

The  order  given  by  Cyrus  to  restore  his  body  to  the  earth,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  would  have  thought  it  disgraced  and  injured,  if  en- 
closed in  gold  or  silver.  Restore  it  to  the  earth,  says  he.  Where 
did  that  prince  learn  that  it  was  from  thence  it  derived  its  original  ? 
Behold  one  of  those  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the  world. 
Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  subjects  during  his  whole  life, 
demands  to  be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  that  benefactress  of  the 
human  race,  to  perpetuate  that  good,  in  some  measure,  even  after  his 
death. 

character  and  eulogy  of  CYRUS. 

Cyrub  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  wisest  conqueror,  and  the 
most  accomplished  prince,  to  be  found  in  profane  history.  He  was 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a  great  man;  wisdom, 
moderation,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  sentiments,  a  wonderful 
ability  in  managing  men's  tempers  and  gaining  their  affections,  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  military  art  as  far  as  that 
age  had  carried  it,  a  vast  extent  of  genius  and  capacity  for  forming, 
and  an  equal  steadiness  and  prudence  for  executing,  the  greatest 
designs. 

It  is  very  common  for  those  heroes  who  shine  in  the  field,  and  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  action,  to  make  but  a  very  poor  one  upon 
other  occasions,  and  in  matters  of  a  different  nature.  We  are  aston- 
ished, when  we  see  them  alone  and  without  their  armies,  to  find  what 
a  difference  there  is  between  a  general  and  a  great  man ;  to  see  what 
low  sentiments  and  mean  actions  they  are  capable  of  in  private  life ; 
how  they  are  influenced  by  jealousy,  and  governed  by  interest ;  how 
diaagreeable  and  even  odious  they  render  themselveB  by  their  haughty 
deportment  and  arrogance,  which  they  think  necessary  to  preserve 
their  authority,  and  which  only  serve  to  make  them  hated  and  despised. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  these  defects.  He  appeared  always  the  same, 
that  is,  always  great,  even  in  the  most  indifferent  matters.  Being 
assured  of  his  greatness,  of  which  real  merit  was  the  foundation  and 
support,  he  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to  render  himself  afiiftble, 
and  easy  of  access :  and  whatever  he  seemed  to  lose  by  this  conde- 
scending, humble  demeanour,  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the 
cordial  affection  and  sincere  respect  it  procured  him  from  his  people. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  insinuation,  so 
necessaiT  for  those  that  govern,  and  yet  so  little  understood  or  prac- 
tised. He  knew  perfectly  what  advantages  may  result  from  a  single 
word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging  carriage,  from  a  command  tem- 
pered with  reason,  from  a  little  praise  in  granting  a  favour,  and  from 
softening  a  refusal  with  expressions  of  concern  and  good-will.  His 
history  abounds  with  beauties  of  this  kind. 

'A.  M.  3476.    Ant  J.  C.  629. 
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fie  was  rich  in  a  sort  of  wealth  which  most  sovereigns  want,  who 
are  possessed  of  everything  but  faithful  friends,  and  whose  indigence 
in  that  particular  is  concealed  by  the  splendour  and  affluence  with 
whi<!^h  they  are  surrounded.  Cyrus  was  beloved,  because  he  himself 
had  a  love  for  others ;  for,  has  a  man  any  friends,  or  does  he  d€ser?c 
to  have  any,  when  he  himself  is  void  of  friendship  ?  Nothing  affects 
us  more,  than  to  see  in  Xenophon,  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  lived 
and  conversed  with  his  friends,  always  preserving  as  much  dignity  as 
was  requisite  to  keep  up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  infinitely  removed 
from  that  ill-judged  haughtiness,  which  deprives  the  great  of  the  mof^t 
innocent  and  agreeable  pleasure  in  life,  that  of  conversing  freely  aod 
sociably  with  persons  of  merit,  though  of  an  inferior  station.^ 

The  use  he  made  of  his  friends  may  serve  as  a  perfect  model  to  all 

E arsons  in  authority.  His  friends  had  received  from  him  not  only  the 
berty,  but  an  express  command,  to  tell  him  whatever  they  thought* 
And  though  he  was  much  superior  to  all  his  officers  in  understanihng, 
yet  he  never  undertook  anything  without  asking  their  advice:  and 
whatever  was  to  be  done,  whether  it  was  to  reform  anything  in  the 
government,  to  make  changes  in  the  army,  or  to  form  a  new  enter- 
prise, he  would  always  have  every  man  speak  his  sentiments,  and 
would  often  make  use  of  them  to  correct  his  own :  so  different  was  he 
from  the  person  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  thought  it  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  most  excellent  project  or  advice,  that  it  did  not 
proceed  from  himself:  Consiliit  quamvu  egregiiy  quod  ipse  non  afferiij 
inimicus,^ 

Cicero  observes,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus's  government, 
he  was  never  heard  to  speak  one  rough  or  angry  word :  Oujus  sufMM 
in  imperio  nemo  unquam  verbum  ullum  (Mperitut  attdivit.*  What  a 
high  encomium  for  a  prince  is  comprehended  in  that  short  sentence ! 
Cyrus  must  have  had  a  very  great  command  of  himself,  to  be  able,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  agitation,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  sovereign  power,  always  to  preserve  his  mind  in  such  a  state 
of  calmness  and  composure,  that  no  crosses,  disappointments,  or  un- 
foreseen accidents,  should  ever  ruffle  its  tranquillity,  or  provoke  him 
to  utter  any  harsh  or  offensive  expression. 

But  what  was  still  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly  royal  than  all 
this,  was  his  steadfast  persuasion,  that  all  his  labours  and  endeavours 
ought  to  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  and  that  it  was  not  by 
the  splendour  of  riches,  by  pompous  equipages,  luxurious  living,  or  a 
magnificent  table,  that  a  king  ought  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
subjects,  but  by  a  superiority  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly 
by  a  constant  indefatigable  care  and  vigilance  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests, and  to  secure  the  public  welfare  and  tranquillity.*  He  said  him- 
self one  day,  as  he  was  discoursing  with  his  courtiers  upon  the  duties 
of  a  king,  that  a  prince  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  shepherd,^  the 
image  under  which  both  sacred  and  profane  antiquity  represented  good 

*  Habei  amioos,  quia  amicus  ipse  ea.— Paneg.  Trajan.  ■  Plut  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  6W. 
^  mat.  1.  i.  0.  28.               *  Cic.  1.  i.  Epist  21,  ad  Q.  Fratrem.  '  Cyrop.  1.  j .  p.  2T. 

•  «  Thou  Shalt  feed  my  (people/'  said  Qod  to  David,  2  Sam.  t.  3.    noc^/w  Xady,  sajrs  HoDtf 
U  many  places. 
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longs,  and  that  he  ought  to  exercise  the  same  vigilance,  care,  and 
goodness.  "It  is  his  duty,*'  says  he,  "to  watch,  that  his  people  may 
hve  in  safety  and  quiet ;  to  charge  himself  with  anxieties,  and  cares, 
that  they  may  be  exempt  from  them ;  to  choose  whatever  is  salutary 
for  them,  and  remove  what  is  hurtful  and  prejudicial ;  to  place  his  de- 
light in  seeing  them  increase  and  multiply,  and  valiantly  expose  his 
own  person  in  their  defence  and  protection.  This,"  says  he,  "is  the 
natural  idea,  and  the  just  image  of  a  good  king.  It  is  reasonable,  at 
the  same  time,  that  his  subjects  should  render  him  all  the  service  he 
stands  in  need  of;  but  it  is  still  more  reasonable  that  he  should  labour 
to  make  them  happy ;  because  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is  their 
king,  as  much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a  shepherd  to  take  care  of 
his  flock." 

Indeed,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  be  king ; 
to  be  for  the  people,  and  to  be  their  sovereign,  is  but  one  and  the  same 
thing.  A  man  is  born  for  others,  when  he  is  bom  to  govern,  because 
the  reason  and  end  of  governing  others  is  only  to  be  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  them.  The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  condition  of 
princes  is,  not  to  be  for  themselves ;  the  very  characteristic  of  their 
greatness  is,  that  they  are  consecrated  to  the  public  good.  They  may 
properly  be  considered  as  a  light,  which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to 
di£fuse  and  shed  its  beams  on  everything  below.  Are  such  sentiments 
as  these  any  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of  the  regal  state  ? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  these  virtues  that  Cyrus  founded 
such  an  extensive  empire  in  so  short  a  time ;  that  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  conquests  for  many  years ;  that  he  made  himself  so 
much  esteemed  and  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own  natural  subjects,  but 
by  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered ;  that  after  his  death  he  was  uni- 
versally regretted  as  the  common  father  of  all  the  people. 

We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  surprised  that  Cyrus  was  so  accom- 
plished in  every  virtue,  (it  will  be  readily  understood  that  I  speak  only 
of  pagan  virtues,)  because  we  know  it  was  God  himself,  who  had 
formed  him  to  be  the  instrument  and  agent  of  his  gracious  designs 
towards  his  peculiar  people. 

When  I  say  that  God  himself  had  formed  this  prince,  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  did  it  by  any  sensible  miracle,  nor  that  he  immediately  made 
him  such  as  we  admire  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  in  history. 
God  gave  him  a  happy  genius,  and  implanted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
all  the  noblest  qualities,  disposing  his  heart  at  the  same  time  to  aspire 
after  the  most  excellent  and  subUme  virtues.  But  above  all,  he  took 
care  that  this  happy  genius  should  be  cultivated  by  a  good  education, 
and  by  that  means  be  prepared  for  the  great  designs  for  which  he  in- 
tended him.  We  may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  being  mistaken, 
that  the  greatest  excellencies  in  Cyrus  were  owing  to  his  education, 
where  the  confounding  of  him,  in  some  sort,  with  his  subjects,  and  the 
keeping  him  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  authority  of  his  teach- 
ers, served  to  eradicate  that  pride  which  is  so  natural  to  princes; 
taught  him  to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came  to  com- 
mand ;  inured  him  to  hardship  and  toil ;  accustomed  him  to  temper- 
ance and  sobriety ;  and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him  such  \s  we  have  .seen 
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him  througLout  his  whole  conduct,  gentle,  modest,  affable,  obliging, 
compassionate ;  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and  pride,  and  still  more  so  tc- 
flattery. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  prince  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
and  valuable  gifts  that  Heaven  can  make  to  mortal  men.  The  infidels 
themselves  have  acknowledged  this;  nor  has  the  darkness  of  their 
false  religion  been  able  to  hide  these  two  remarkable  truths  from  their 
observation,  that  all  good  kings  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  such  a 
gift  includes  many  others;  for  nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  that 
which  bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Deity;  and  the  no> 
blest  image  of  the  Deity  is  a  just,  moderate,  chaste,  and  virtuous 
prince,  who  rules  with  no  other  view  than  to  establish  the  reign  of 
justice  and  virtue.  This  is  the  portraiture  which  Pliny  has  left  us  of 
Trajan,  and  which  ha^  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  Gyms.  Ntdlvm 
est  prsestabiUtis  ct  pulchrius  Dei  munus  erga  mortdUe^  quam  ea^ns^ 
et  sancttMy  et  Deo  Btmillimus  princep$^ 

When  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero's  life,  there  seems  to  have  been 
one  circumstance  wanting  to  his  glory,  which  would  have  enhanced  it 
exceedingly ;  I  mean  that  of  having  struggled  under  some  grievous 
calamity  for  some  time,  and  of  having  his  virtue  tried  by  some  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  emperor  Oalba,  when 
he  adopted  Fiso,  told  him  that  the  stings  of  prosperity  were  infinitely 
sharper  than  those  of  adversity ;  and  that  the  former  put  the  soul  to 
a  much  severer  trial  than  the  latter:  Fartunam  adhue  tantum  adver- 
sam  tuligti:  secundse  re»  acrioribue  9timulu  explorant  animon?  And 
the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  when  misfortunes  come  with  their  whole 
weight  upon  a  man's  soul,  she  exerts  herself,  and  summons  all  her 
strength  to  bear  the  burden ;  whereas  prosperity,  attacking  the  mind 
secretly  or  insensibly,  leaves  it  all  its  weakness,  and  insinuates  a  poi- 
son into  it,  by  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  subtile : 
Quia  miseries  tolerantuVj  felicitate  earumpimur. 

However,  it  must  be  owned  that  adversity,  when  supported  with 
nobleness  and  dignity,  and  surmounted  by  an  invincible  patience,  adds 
a  great  lustre  to  a  prince's  glory,  and  gives  him  occasion  to  display 
many  fine  qualities  and  virtues^  which  would  have  been  concealed  in 
the  bosom  of  prosperity ;  as  a  greatness  of  mind,  independent  of  every- 
thing without;  an  unshaken  constancy,  proof  against  the  severest 
strokes  of  fortune;  an  intrepidity  of  soul  animated  at  the  sfight  of 
danger ;  a  fruitfulness  in  expedients,  improving  even  from  crosses  and 
disappointments;  a  presence  of  mind,  which  views,  and  provides 
against  everything;  and  lastly,  a  firmness  of  soul,  that  not  only 
suihces  to  support  itself,  but  is  capable  of  supporting  others. 

Gyros  wanted  this  kind  of  glory.^  He  himself  informs  us  that, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  which  was  pretty  long,  the  happi- 
ness of  it  was  never  interrupted  by  any  unfortunate  accident :  and 
that  in  all  his  designs  the  success  had  answered  his  utmost  expecta- 
tion. But  he  acquaints  us,  at  the  same  time,  with  another  thing 
•ilmost  incredible,  and  which  was  the  source  of  all  that  moderation  ana 
evenness  of  temper  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and  for  which  he  can  never 

•  Paoeg.  Trag.  »  Tao.  Hist  L  i.  o.  15.  ■  Cyrop.  L  tuL  p.  2M 
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be  sufficiently  admired ;  namely,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  nninterrupted 
prosperity  he  still  preserved  in  his  heart  a  secret  fear,  proceeding  from 
the  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen :  and  this  prudent  fear 
was  not  only  a  preservatiTe  against  insolence,  but  even  against  intem- 
perate joy/ 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  with  regard  to  this 
prince's  repatatioQ  and  character ;  I  mean  the  nature  of  his  victories 
and  conquests,  upon  which  I  shall  touch  but  lightly.  If  these  were 
founded  only  upon  ambition,  injustice,  and  violence^  Gyrus  would  be 
so  far  from  meriting  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him,  that  he  would 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  those  famous  robbers  of  the  universe, 
those  public  enemies  to  mankind,^  who  acknowledged  no  right  but  that 
of  force ;  who  looked  upon  the  common  rules  of  justice  as  laws  which 
only  private  persons  were  obliged  to  observe,  and  derogatory  to  the 
majesty  of  kings ;  who  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  desiras  and  pre- 
tensions than  their  incapacity  of  carrying  them  any  farther;  who 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  millions  to  their  particular  ambition ;  who  made 
their  glory  consist  in  spreading  desolation  and  destruction  like  fires 
and  torrents ;  and  who  reigned  as  bears  and  Eons  would  if  they  were 
masters.^ 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  pre- 
tended heroes  whom  the  world  admires ;  and  by  such  ideas  as  these, 
we  ought  to  correct  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  the  un- 
due praises  of  some  historians,  and  the  sentiments  of  many,  deceived 
by  his  false  images  of  greatness. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  biassed  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  but  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  very  difiierent  character  from  those  con- 

?[aerors  whom  I  have  just  now  described.  Not  that  I  would  justify 
/yrus  in  every  respect,  or  represent  him  as  exempt  from  ambition, 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  soul  of  all  his  undertakings ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly reverenced  the  laws,  and  knew  that  there  are  unjust  wars,  which 
render  him  who  wantonly  provokes  them  accountable  for  all  the  blood 
that  is  shed.  Now,  every  war  b  of  this  sort,  to  which  the  prince  is 
induced  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlarging  his  conquests,  of 
acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rendering  himself  terrible  to  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Cyrus,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  success  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  represented  to  his 
soldiers,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  the  greater  courage  and  con- 
fidence, that  they  were  not  the  aggressors ;  that  it  was  the  enemy  that 
attacked  them ;  and  that  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  gods,  who  seemed  themselves  to  have  put  their  arms  into  theii 
hands,  that  they  might  fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies,  un- 
justly oppressed.  If  we  carefully  examine  Cyrus's  conquests,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  all  consequences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over 
Crcssus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Lesser 

*  Oiff  da  ftiya  ^povtiv,  M'  tt^paivtoOai  Uwmfti^tts. 

"Id  in  suDJtiiafortanA  leqaius  qaod  yalidias.  £t  sua  retinerei  privatse  domos:  deaJienin 
sertere,  regiam  laudem  esse. — Tacit  Annal.  lib.  zr.  cap.  1. 

*  QoBb  alia  yita  efiset,  si  leones  ursique  regDarent  ? — Sen.  de  Clem.  lib.  L  eajp.  26. 
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Asia ;  and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  wafl  master  of  all  uppei 
Asia,  and  many  other  countries ;  both  which  princes  were  the  a^rea- 
sorsJ 

With  good  reason,  therefore,  is  Cyrus  represented  as  one  of  tiie 
greatest  princes  recorded  in  history ;  and  his  reign  justly  {Hroposed  as 
the  model  of  a  perfect  government,  which  it  could  not  be,  unless  jus- 
tice had  been  the  basis  and  foundation  of  it :  Cyrus  a  XenophmU 
scriptiis  adju9ti  effigiem  imperii} 

SECTION   IV.  —  WHEREIN  HERODOTUS   AND   XENOPHON   DIFFER    IN 
THEIR  ACCOUNTS   OP  CYRUS. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  perfectly  agree  in  the  substance 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  history  of  Gyrus,  and  particularly  in 
'  what  relates  to  his  expedition  against  Babylon,  and  his  other  conquefitS| 
yet  differ  extremely  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  several  very  import- 
ant facts,  as  the  birth  and  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  empire.  I  therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a 
succinct  account  of  what  Herodotus  relates  as  to  these  points. 

He  tells  us,  as  Justin  does  after  him,  that  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Medes,  being  warned  by  a  frightful  dream,  that  the  son  who  was  to  be 
born  of  his  daughter  would  dethrone  him,  did  therefore  maxry  his 
daughtef  Mandane  to  a  Persian  of  obscure  birth  and  fortune,  whose 
name  was  Gambyses :  this  daughter  being  delivered  of  a  son,  the  king 
commanded  Harpagus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  destroy  the  in- 
fant. He,  instead  of  killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  king's  shepherds,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  it  exposed  in  a  forest. 
But  the  child  being  miraculously  preserved,  and  secretly  brought  up 
by  the  shepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  known  to  be  the  same  by  his 
grandfather,  who  contented  himself  with  banishing  him  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Persia,  and  vented  all  his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate 
Harpagus,  whom  he  invited  to  a  feast,  and  entertained  with  the  flesh 
of  his  own  son.  Several  years  after,  young  Gyrus,  being  informed 
by  Harpagus  who  he  was,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  counsels  and 
remonstrances,  raised  an  army  in  Persia,  marched  against  Astyages, 
came  to  a  battle,  and  defeated  him,  and  so  transferred  the  empire 
from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.^ 

The  same  Herodotus  makes  Gyrus  die  in  a  manner  little  becoming 
so  great  a  conqueror.  This  prince,  according  to  him,  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Scythians ;  and,  after  having  attacked  them,  in  the  first 
battle,  feigned  a  flight,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  wiue  and  provisions 
behind  him  in  the  field.  The  Scythians  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  booty. 
When  they  had  drunk  freely,  and  were  asleep,  Cyrus  returned  upon 
them,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  son  of  the  queen,  named  Tomyris,  who  com- 
manded the  army.  This  young  captive  prince,  whom  Cyrus  refused 
to  restore  to  his  mother,  being  recovered  from  his  dnmken  fit,  and  not 
able  to  endure  his  captivity,  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand.  His 
mother  Tomyris,  animated  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Persians 

Cyrop.  1.  L  p.  25.  •  Cic  1.  i.  EpUU  L  ad  Q.  Fratram 

'  Her.  I.  i.  o.  107—130.    JuBtin.  L  I  o.  4, 6. 
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a  second  battle,  an*l  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done  before,  by 
that  means  drew  them  into  an  ambush,  and  killed  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  their  men,  together  with  their  king  Cyrus.  Then 
ordering  Cyrus's  head  to  be  cut  off,  she  flung  it  into  a  vessel  full  ol 
blood,  insulting  him  at  the  same  time  with  these  opprobrious  words,* 
'*  Now  glut  thyself  with  blood,  in  which  thou  hast  always  delighted 
and  of  which  thy  thirst  has  always  been  insatiable."^ 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  infancy  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
first  adventures,  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance  than  of  a  history. 
And  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  what  probability  is  there  that  a 
prince,  so  experienced  in  war,  and  no  less  renowned  for  his  prudence 
than  for  his  bravery,  should  so  easily  fall  into  an  ambuscade  laid  for 
him  by  a  woman  ?  What  the  same  historian  relates  concerning  his 
hasty,  violent  passion,  and  his  childish  revenge  upon  the  river  Gyndes, 
in  which  one  of  his  sacred  horses  was  drowned,  and  which  he  imme- 
diately caused  to  be  cut  by  his  army  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  idea  we  have  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
a  prince  of  extraordinary  moderation  and  temper.^  Besides,  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  Cyrus,  who  was  marching  to  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, should  so  idly  waste  his  time  when  so  precious  to  him,  should 
spend  the  ardour  of  his  troops  in  such  an  unprofitable  piece  of  work, 
and  miss  the  opportunity  of  surprising  the  Babylonians,  by  amusing 
himself  with  a  ridiculous  war  with  a  river  instead  of  carrying  it  against 
his  enemies.^ 

But  what  decides  this  point  unanswerably  in  favour  of  Xenophon, 
is  the  conformity  we  find  between  his  narrative  and  the  holy  ocrip- 
ture ;  where  we  see  that,  instead  of  Cyrus's  having  raised  the  Persian 
empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Medes,  as  Herodotus  relates  it, 
those  two  nations  attacked  Babylon  together,  and  united  their  forces 
to  reduce  the  formidable  power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence,  then,  could  so  great  a  difference  as  there  is  between 
these  two  historians  proceed  ?  Herodotus  himself  explains  it  to  us. 
In  the  very  place  where  he  gives  the  account  of  Cyrus's  birth,  and  in 
that  where  he  speaks  of  his  death,  he  acquaints  us  that  even  at  that 
time  those  two  great  events  were  related  different  ways.  Herodotus 
followed  that  which  pleased  him  best :  for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond 
of  extraordinary  and  wonderful  things,  and  was  very  credulous.  Xeno- 
phon  was  of  a  graver  disposition  and  of  less  credulity ;  and  in  the 
yery  beginning  of  his  history,  informs  us  that  he  had  taken  great  care 
and  pains  to  inform  himself  of  Cyrus's  birth,  education  and  character. 

.    CHAPTER  11. 

TUB  HISTORY  OP  CAMBYSfeS. 

As  SOON  as  Cambyses  was  seated  on  the  throne,  he  resolved  to  make 
war  against  Egypt,  for  a  particular  affront,  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, he  pretended  to  have  received  from  Amasis,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account.     But  it  is  more  probable  that  Amasis,  who 

*■  Satia  to,  inquit^  sanguine,  qnem  sitUti,  otgusque  insatiabilU  semper  fuisti. — Just  1.  i.  c* 
•  Her.  1.  L  o.  205—214.  JusUn.  1.  L  o.  8.      '  Herod.  L  L  o.  189.      *  Sen.  1.  iiL  de  Ira,  o.  21. 
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had  submitted  to  Gyrus,  and  become  tributary  to  him,  migLt  draw  thii 
war  upon  himself  by  refusing,  after  Cyrus's  death,  to  pay  the  same 
homage  and  tribute  to  his  sucoessor,  and  by  attempting  to  shake  off 
his  yoke.* 

Gambyses,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success^  made  vast 
preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cypriots  and  Phoenidana 
furnished  him  with  ships.  As  for  his  land  army,  he  added  to  his  own 
troops  a  great  number  of  Grecians,  lonians,  and  iBolians,  which  made 
up  the  principal  part  of  his  forces.  But  none  was  of  greater  service 
to  him  in  this  war,  than  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  being  the 
commander  of  some  auxiliary  Greeks  in  the  serrice  of  Amaais,  and 
being  in  some  mannar  dissatisfied  with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cam- 
byses,  and  gave  him  such  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  his  affairs,  as 
very  much  facilitated  the  success  of  his  expedition.  It  was  particu- 
larly by  his  advice  that  he  contracted  with  an  Arabian  king,  whose 
territories  lay  between  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  fomisk 
his  army  with  water  during  his  march  through  the  desert  that  lay  be* 
tween  those  two  countries:  which  agreement  that  prince  fulfilled,  by 
sending  the  water  on  the  backs  of  camels,  without  which  Canibyses 
could  never  have  marched  his  army  that  way.^ 

Having  made  all  these  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign.^  When  he  arrived  upon  the  frontiers,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  that  Psammenitus,  his  son, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  busy  in  collecting  all  his  forces,  to  hinder  him 
from  penetrating  into  his  kingdom.  Before  Gambyses  could  open  a 
passage  into  the  country,  it  was  necessary  he  should  render  himself 
master  of  Pelusium,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  where 
he  invaded  it.  Now  Pelusium  was  so  strong  a  place,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  must  have  stopped  him  a  great  while.  But,  aocording  to  Po- 
lysenus,  to  facilitate  this  enterprise,  Gambyses  adopted  the  following 
stratagem.  Being  informed  that  the  whole  garrison  consisted  of 
Egyptians,  he  placed  in  the  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  eata^ 
dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by 
that  nation,  and  then  attacked  the  city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the 
ffarrison,  not  daring  either  to  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way, 
for  fear  of  hitting  some  of  those  animals,  Gambyses  became  master 
of  the  place  without  opposition/ 

When  Gambyses  had  got  possession  of  the  city,  Psammenitus  ad- 
vanced with  a  great  army  to  stop  his  progress ;  and  a  considerable 
battle  ensued  between  them.  But  before  they  engaged,  the  Greeks, 
who  were  in  the  army  of  Psammenitus,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of 
Phanes  for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  whieh  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  in  Egypt  when  he  fled,  cut  their  throats  between  the  two  camps, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies  drank  their  blood.  This  outra- 
geous cruelty  did  not  procure  them  the  victorj^.  The  Persians,  en- 
raged at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury,  quickly 
routed  and  overthrew  the  whole  Egyptian  army,  the  greatest  part  of 
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which  were  killed  upon  the  spot.     Those  that  could  save  themselves 
escaped  to  Memphis.' 

Oq  the  occasion  of  this  battle,  Herodotus  takes  notice  of  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  witness.  The  bones 
of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians  were  still  in  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought,  but  separated  from  one  another.  The  skulls  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  hard,  that  a  violent  stroke  of  a  stone  would  hardly  break 
them ;  and  those  of  the  Persians  so  soft,  that  you  might  break  them, 
or  pierce  them  through,  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  was,  that  the  former,  from  their  infancy,  were  accus- 
tomed to  have  their  heads  shaved,  and  to  go  uncovered,  whereas  the 
latter  had  their  heads  always  covered  with  their  tiaras,  which  is  one 
of  their  principal  ornaments.^ 

Cambyses,  having  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Memphis,  sent  a  herald 
into  the  city,  in  a  vessel  of  Mitylene,  by  the  river  Nile,  on  which 
Memphis  stood,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  surrender.  But  the 
people,  transported  with  rage,  fell  upon  the  herald,  and  tore  him  and 
all  that  were  with  him  to  pieces.  Cambyses,  having  soon  after  taken 
the  place,  fully  revenged  the  indignity,  causing  ten  times  as  many 
Egyptians,  of  the  first  nobility,  as  there  had  been  of  his  people  mas- 
sacred, to  be  publicly  executed.  Among  these  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Psammenitus.  As  for  the  king  himself,  Cambyses  was  inclined  to 
treat  him  kindly.  He  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  appointed  him  an 
honourable  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch,  little  affected 
with  this  kind  usage,  did  what  he  could  to  raise  new  troubles  and 
commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  kingdom ;  as  a  punishment  for 
which  he  was  made  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  died  immediately.  His 
reign  lasted  but  six  months,  after  which  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  On  the  news  of  this  success,  the  Lydians,  the  Cyrenians, 
and  the  Barceans,  all  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  Cambyses,  to 
offer  him  their  submissions.^ 

From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais,  which  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  lungs  of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace,  he 
caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and,  after 
having  exposed  it  to  a  thousand  indignities  in  his  own  presence,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  burnt,  which  was  a  thing  equally 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage 
this  prince  testified  against  the  dead  carcase  of  Amasis,  shows  to  what 
a  degree  he  hated  his  person.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  that  aver- 
sion, it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  motives  Cambyses  bad 
for  carrying  his  arms  into  Egypt.* 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  *-esolved  to 
make  war  in  three  different  oountries ;  against  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Ammonians,  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  first  of  these  projects  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside,  because  the  Phoenicians,  without  whose  assistance 
he  could  not  carry  on  that  war,  refused  to  succour  him  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  them,  Carthage  being  origi- 
nally a  Tyrian  colony.* 

But,  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  he  sent 
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• 
ambassadors  into  Ethiopia,  who,  under  that  character,  were  to  act  as 
spies  for  him,  to  learn  the  state  and  strength  of  the  country,  and  give 
him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried  presents  along  with  them, 
such  as  the  Persians  were  used  to  make,  as  purple,  golden  bracelets^ 
perfumes,  and  wine.  These  presents,  among  which  there  was  nothing 
useful  or  serviceable  to  life,  except  the  wine,  were  despised  by  the 
Ethiopians ;  neither  did  they  make  much  more  account  of  his  ambas- 
sadors, whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were,  spies  and  enemies 
in  disguise.  However,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  willing,  after  his 
manner,  to  make  a  present  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  and  taking  a  bow 
in  his  hands,  which  a  Persian  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  draw,  that 
he  could  scarcely  lift  it,  he  drew  it  in  presence  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  told  them :  ^^  This  is  the  present  and  the  counsel  the  king  of  Ethi- 
opia gives  the  king  of  Persia.  When  the  Persians  shall  be  able  to  use 
a  bow  of  this  size  and  strength  with  as  much  ease  as  I  have  now  bent 
it,  then  let  him  come  to  attack  the  Ethiopians,  and  bring  more  troops 
with  him  than  Cambyses  is  master  of.  In  the  meantime,  let  them 
thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ethiopians 
to  extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own  country."  ^ 

This  answer  having  enraged  Gambyses,  he  commanded  his  army  to 
begin  their  march  immediately,  without  considering  that  he  neither 
had  provisions  nor  anything  necessary  for  such  an  expedition :  bat  he 
left  the  Grecians  behmd  him,  ia  his  newly  conquered  country,  to  keep 
it  in  subjection  during  his  absence.' 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  detached  fifty 
thousand  of  his  men  against  the  Ammonians,  ordered  them  to  r&vage 
the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was 
famous  there.  But  after  they  had  made  several  days  march  in  the 
desert,  a  violent  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  brought  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  sand  upon  the  army,  that  the  men  were  all  overwhelmed 
and  buried  under  it.^ 

In  the  meantime,  Gambyses  marched  forward  like  a  madman  against 
the  Ethiopians,  notwithstanding  his  being  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, which  quickly  caused  a  terrible  famine  in  his  army.  He  had 
still  time,  says  Herodotus,  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  Gambyses  would 
have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  desisted  from  his  undertaking, 
and  therefore  proceeded  in  his  expedition.  At  first  his  army  was 
obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees ;  but,  coming 
afterwards  into  a  country  entirely  barren,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  their  beasts  of  burden.  At  last  they  were  brought 
to  such  a  cruel  extremity  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one  another ;  every 
tenth  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doomed  to  serve  as  meat  for 
his  companions ;  a  meat,  says  Seneca,  more  cruel  and  terrible  than 
famine  itself:  Decimum  quemque  aartiti,  alimentum  habuerunt  fame 
swviits,*  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  king  still  persisted  in  his  de- 
agn,  or  rather  in  his  madness,  nor  did  the  miserable  desolation  of  his 
army  make  him  sensible  of  his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to  be 
afraid  for  his  own  person,  he  ordered  them  to  return.  During  all  this 
dreadful  famine  among  the  troops,  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  there  was 
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no  abatement  of  delicacies  at  his  table,  and  camels  were  still  reserved 
to  carry  his  kitchen  furniture,  and  the  instruments  of  his  luxury: 
Servabantur  illi  interim  generoase  aves,  et  instrumenta  eptdarum  came-' 
lis  vehebantur^  cum  sartirentur  milites  ejus  quis  male  periretj  qui» 
pejus  viveretJ 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  was  lost  in 
this  expedition,  he  brought  back  to  Thebes,  where  he  succeeded  much 
better  in  the  war  declared  against  the  gods,  whom  he  found  more  easy 
to  be  conquered  than  men.  Thebes  was  full  of  temples,  that  were  in* 
credibly  rich  and  magnificent.  All  these  Gambyses  pillaged,  and  then 
set  them  on  fire.  The  richness  of  these  temples  must  have  been  vastly 
great,  since  the  very  remains,  saved  from  the  flames,  amounted  to  an 
immense  sum,  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver.^  He  likewise  carried  away  at  this  time  the 
famous  circle  of  gold  that  encompassed  the  tomb  of  Ozymandias, 
being  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubits  in  circumference,  and  in 
which  were  represented  all  the  motions  of  the  several  constellations.^ 

From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis,  where  he  dismissed  all  the 
Greeks,  and  sent  them  to  their  respective  homes;  but  on  his  return 
into  the  city,  finding  it  full  of  rejoicings,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage, 
supposing  ail  this  to  have  been  for  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition. 
Ue  therefore  called  the  magistrates  before  him,  to  know  the  meaning 
of  these  public  rejoicings ;  and  upon  their  telling  him  that  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  found  their  god  Apis,  he  would  not  believe  them,  but 
caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  as  impostors  that  insulted  him  and  his 
misfortunes.  And  then  he  sent  for  the  priests,  who  made  him  the 
same  answer ;  upon  which  he  replied  that,  since  their  god  was  so  kind 
and  familiar  as  to  appear  among  them,  he  would  be  acquainted  with 
him,  and  therefore  commanded  him  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  him. 
But  when,  instead  of  a  god,  he  saw  a  calf,  he  was  strangely  astonished, 
and  falling  again  into  a  rage,  he  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  ran  it  into 
the  thigh  of  the  beast;  and  then,  upbraiding  the  priests  for  their  stu- 
pidity in  worshipping  a  brute  for  a  god,  ordered  them  to  be  severely 
ivhipped,  and  all  the  Egyptians  in  Memphis  that  should  be  found  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  Apis,  to  be  slain.  The  god  was  carried  back  to 
the  temple,  where  he  languished  of  his  wound  for  some  time,  and  then 
died.* 

The  Egyptians  say  that,  after  this  feat,  which  they  reckoned  to 
have  been  the  highest  instance  of  impiety  that  ever  was  committed 
among  them,  Cambyses  grew  mad.  But  his  actions  showed  him  to 
have  been  mad  long  before,  of  which  he  continued  to  give  various 
instances :  among  the  rest  are  these  following :  ^ 

He  had  a  brother,  the  only  son  of  Gyrus,  besides  himself,  and  bom 
of  the  same  mother :  his  name,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  Tana- 
oxares,  but  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin,  Mergis.  He 
accompanied  Gambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  But,  being  the 
only  person  among  all  the  Persians  that  could  draw  the  bow  which  the 
ambassadors  of  Cambyses  brought  him  from  the  king  of   Ethiopia, 
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Cambyses  from  he&ce  conceived  such  a  jealousy  against  him,  that  he 
could  bear  him  no  longer  in  the  army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia. 
And  not  long  after,  dreaming  that  somebody  told  him  that  Smerdis 
sat  on  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  suspicion  that  his  brother  aspired  to 
the  throne,  and  sent  after  him.  into  Persia,  Prexaspes,  one  of  his 
chief  confidants,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  which  he  accordingly 
executed.^ 

This  murder  was  the  cause  of  another  still  more  criminal.  Cam- 
byses had  with  him  in  the  camp  his  youngest  sister,  whose  name  was 
Meroe.  Herodotus  informs  us  in  what  a  strange  manner  his  sister 
became  his  wife.  As  the  princess  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  Cambyses 
absolutely  resolved  to  marry  her.  To  that  end  he  called  together  all 
the  judges  of  the  Persian  nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation 
of  their  laws,  to  know  of  them  whether  there  was  any  law  that  would 
allow  a  brother  to  marry  a  sister.  The  judges,  being  unwilling  on  the 
one  hand,  directly  to  authorize  such  an  incestuous  marriage,  and  on  the 
other,  fearing  the  king's  violoat  temper,  should  they  contradict  hiin, 
endeavoured  to  find  out  a  subterfuge,  and  gave  him  this  crafty  answer: 
that  they  had  no  law  indeed  which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  a 
sister,  but  they  had  a  law  which  allowed  the  king  of  Persia  to  do  what 
he  pleased.  This  answer,  serving  his  purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  appro- 
bation, he  solemnly  married  her,  and  hereby  gave  the  fint  exunple  of 
that  incest  which  was  afterwards  practised  by  most  of  his  successors, 
and  by  some  of  them  carried  so  far  as  to  marry  their  own  daughters, 
how  repugnant  soever  it  be  to  modesty  and  good  order.  This  lady 
he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  her  name  b^ng  Mcroe, 
he  gave  it  to  an  island  in  the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on 
the  conquering  of  it,  having  advanced  thus  far  in  his  wild  march 
against  the  Ethiopians.  The  circumstance  that  gave  occasion  to  his 
murdering  this  princess  was  as  follows :  One  day,  Cambyses  was  divert- 
ing himself  in  seeing  a  combat  between  a  young  lion  and  a  young  dog ; 
the  lion  having  the  better,  another  dog,  brotner  to  him  that  was  en- 
gaged, came  to  his  assistance,  and  helped  him  to  master  the  lion.  This 
adventure  mightily  delighted  Cambyses,  but  drew  tears  from  Meroe, 
who,  being  obliged  to  tell  her  husband  the  reason  of  her  weeping,  con- 
fessed that  this  combat  made  her  call  to  mind  the  fate  of  her  brother 
Smerdis,  who  had  not  the  same  good  fortune  as  that  little  dog.  There 
needed  no  more  than  this  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  who 
immediately  gave  her,  notwithstanding  her  being  with  ehild,  such  a 
blow  with  his  foot  on  the  belly,  that  she  died  of  it.  So  abominable  a 
marriage  deserved  no  better  end.^ 

He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to  be  buried 
alive,  and  daily  sacrificed  some  one  or  other  of  them  to  his  wild  fury. 
He  had  obliged  Prexaspes,  one  of  his  principal  officers  and  favourites, 
to  declare  to  him  what  his  Persian  subjects  thought  and  said  of  him. 
'^  They  admire,  sir,"  says  Prexaspes, ''  a  great  many  excellent  qualities 
they  see  in  you,  but  they  are  somewhat  mortified  at  your  immoderate 
love  of  wine."  "  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  king,  <^  that  is,  they 
pretend  that  wine  deprives  me  of  my  reason ;  you  shall  be  judge  of 
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that  immediately."  Upon  which  he  began  to  drink  excessirely,  pour- 
ing it  down  in  larger  quantities  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  Then 
ordering  Prexaapes's  Bon,  who  was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to  stand  up- 
right at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  his  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took 
his  bow,  and  lerelled  it  at  him;  and^declariag  that  he  aimed  it  at  his 
heart,  let  tly,  and  actually  shot  him  in  the  heart.  He  then  ordered 
his  side  to  be  opened,  and  showing  the  father  the  heart  of  his  son, 
which  the  arrow  had  pierced,  asked  him,  in  an  insulting,  scoffing  man* 
ner,  if  he  had  not  a  steady  hand  ?  The  wretched  father,  who  ought 
not  to  have  had  either  voice  or  life  remaining,  after  a  stroke  like  this, 
was  so  mean-spii'ited  as  to  reply,  '^  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot 
better."  Seneca,  who  copied  this  story  from  Herodotus,  after  having 
shown  his  detestation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  prince,  condemns 
still  more  the  cowardly  and  monstrous  flattery  of  the  father :  Seelera- 
tius  telum  iUud  laudatum  e»t^  quam  mUsum.^ 

When  Croesus  took  upon  him  to  advise  Cambyses  against  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  they  would  lead  to, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  And  when  those  who  received  his 
order,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  deferred  the  exe- 
cution, he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  because  they  had  not  obeyed 
his  commands,  though  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  great  joy  that 
Croesus  was  alive.' 

It  was  about  this  time,  Oretes,  one  of  the  satraps  of  Cambyses, 
who  had  the  government  of  Sardis,  after  a  very  strange  and  extraor- 
dinary manner,  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos.  The  story  of  this  Polycrates  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  repeat  it  here. 

This  Polycrates  was  a  prince,  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  had  been  perfectly  pro^rous  and  successful  in  all  his  affairs,  and 
had  never  met  with  the  least  disappointment,  or  unfortunate  accident, 
to  disturb  his  felicity.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  send  him  a  letter  of  admonition  upon  that 
subject.  In  this  letter  he  declared  to  him  that  he  had  terrible  appre- 
hensions concerning  his  conditicm ;  that  such  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  prosperity  was  to  be  suspected;  that  some  malignant  invi 
dious  god,  who  looks  upon  the  fortune  of  men  with  a  jealous  eye, 
would  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  him ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  stroke,  he  advised  him  to  procure 
some  misfortune  to  himself  by  some  voluntary  loss,  that  he  was  per- 
suaded would  prove  a  sensible  mortification  to  him.^ 

The  tyrant  followed  his  advice.  Having  an  emerald  ring  which  he 
highly  esteemed,  particularly  for  its  curious  workmanship,  as  he  was 
-walking  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  his  galleys  with  his  courtiers,  he 
threw  it  into  the  sea  without  any  one's  perceiving  what  he  had  done, 
^ot  many  days  after,  some  fishermen,  having  caught  a  fish  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  made  a  present  of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fish  was 
opened,  the  king's  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  His  surprise  was 
very  great,  and  his  joy  still  greater. 
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When  Amasis  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  veiy  differentlj 
affected  with  it.  He  wrote  another  letter  to  Polycratea,  t^Uing  him, 
chat  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  friend  and  ally  fall  into 
some  grievous  calamity,  he  from  that  time  renounced  his  friendship 
and  alliance.  A  strange,  whimsical  notion!  as  if  friendship  was 
merely  a  name,  or  a  title  destitute  of  all  substance  and  reality. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing  did  really  happen  as  the  Egyptian  king 
apprehended.  Some  years  after,  about  the  time  Cambyses  fell  sick, 
Oretes,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  his  governor  at  Sardis,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  reproach  which  another  satrap  had  cast  upon  him,  in 
a  private  quarrel,  for  his  not  having  yet  conquered  the  isle  of  Samos, 
which  lay  so  near  his  government,  and  would  be  so  commodious  to  his 
master,  Oretes,  upon  tnis,  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  destroy  Polycrates^ 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  island.  The  way  he  took  to  effect 
his  design  was  this :  He  feigned  an  inclination,  upon  some  pretended 
discontent,  to  revolt  from  Cambyses,  and  in  order,  he  said,  to  secure 
his  treasure  and  effects,  he  was  determined  to  deposit  them  in  the 
hands  of  Folycrates,  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  a  present  of  one 
half  of  them,  which  would  enable  him  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  a  project  he  had  long  had  in  view.  Oretes  knew  ihe 
tyrant  loved  money,  and  passionately  coveted  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 
He  therefore  laid  that  double  bait  before  him,  by  which  he  equally 
tempted  his  avarice  and  ambition.  Polycrates,  that  he  might  not 
rashly  engage  in  an  affair  of  that  importance,  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  himself  more  surely  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  that 
end  sent  a  messenger  of  his  own  to  Sardis.  When  he  came  there, 
Oretes  showed  him  a  vast  number  of  bags  full  of  gold  as  he  said,  but 
in  truth  filled  with  stones,  and  having  only  the  mouth  of  them  covered 
with  gold  coin.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned  home,  Polycrates,  impa- 
tient to  go  and  seize  his  prey,  set  out  for  Sardis,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  all  his  friends,  and  took  along  with  him  Democedes,  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Crotona.  '  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Oretes  had  him 
arrested  as  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and,  as  such,  caused  him  to  be 
hanged.  In  such  an  ignominious  and  shameful  manner  did  he  end  a 
life  which  had  been  but  one  continued  series  of  prosperity  and  good 
fortune.* 

Cambyses,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  left 
Egypt  in  order  to  return  into  Persia.  When  he  reached  Syria,  he 
found  a  herald  there,  sent  from  Susa  to  the  army,  to  let  them  know 
that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  to  command 
them  all  to  obey  him.  This  event  had  been  brought  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Cambyses,  at  his  departure  from  Susa  on  his  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  had  left  the  administration  of  affairs  during  his  absence 
in  the  hands  of  Patisithes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This  Pati- 
sithes  had  a  brother  strongly  resembling  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
and  who,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  was  called  by  the  same  name.  As 
soon  as  Patisithes  was  fully  assured  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  which 
was  concealed  from  the  public,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cam- 
byses indulged  his  extravagance  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  grown 
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msTipportable,  he  placed  his  own  brother  upon  the  throne,  giving  out 
that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus;  and  immediately 
despatched  heralds  into  all  the  parts  of  the  empire,  to  give  notice  of 
Sinerdis's  accession,  and  to  require  all  the  subjects  thereof  to  pay  him 
obedience.^ 

Cambyses  caused  the  herald  that  came  with  these  orders  into  Syria 
to  be  arrested ;  and  having  strictly  examined  him  in  the  presence  of 
Prexaspes,  who  had  received  orders  to  kill  his  brother,  he  found  that 
the  true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead,  and  he  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  was  no  other  than  Smerdis  the  Magian.  Upon  this  he  made 
great  lamentations,  that  being  deceived  by  a  dream,  and  the  identity 
of  the  names,  he  had  been  induced  to  destroy  his  own  brother ;  and 
immediately  gave  orders  for  his  army  to  march  and  cut  off  the  usurper. 
But  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  for  this  expedition,  his  sword  slipped 
out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he 
died  soon  after.  The  Egyptians  remarking  that  it  was  upon  the  same 
part  of  the  body  where  he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  that  sacrilegious  impiety.* 

While  he  was  in  Egypt,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Butos,  which 
was  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he  should  die  at  Ecba- 
tana ;  understanding  this  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  he  resolved  to  pre- 
serve his  life  by  never  going  thither ;  but  what  he  thought  to  avoid  in 
Media,  he  found  in  Syria ;  for  the  town  where  he  lay  sick  of  this 
wound  was  also  called  Ecbatana.  On  this  being  made  known  to  him, 
taking  it  for  certain  that  he  must  die  there,  he  assembled  the  chiefs 
of  the  Persians  together,  and  representing  to  them  that  it  was  Smerdis 
the  Magian  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  earnestly  exhorted  them  not 
to  submit  to  that  impostor,  nor  to  suffer  the  sovereignty  to  pass  from 
the  Persians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  nation  the  Magian  was, 
but  to  take  care  to  set  up  a  king  over  them  of  their  own  people.  The 
Persians,  thinking  he  had  said  all  this  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother, 
paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  upon  his  death,  quietly  submitted  to  him 
whom  they  found  on  the  throne,  supposing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis.^ 

Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  In  Scripture  he  is 
called  Ahasuerus.  When  he  first  came  to  the  crown,  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  made  their  addresses  directly  to  him,  desiring  him  to  prevent 
the  building  of  their  temple.  And  their  application  was  not  in  vain. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  openly  revoke  the  edict  of  his  father  Cyrus,  per- 
haps out  of  some  remains  of  respect  for  his  memory,  but  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated  its  intent,  by  the  many  discouragements  he  laid 
the  Jews  under;  so  that  the  work  went  on  very  slowly  during  hift 
reign.* 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SMERDIS  THE  MAGIAN. 

Tms  prince  is  called  in  Scripture,  Artaxerxes.  As  soon  as  he  wa» 
settled  on  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  Cambyses,*  the  inhabitants  of 
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Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  setting  forth  what  a  tmrbalent,  sedi- 
tious, and  rebellious  people  the  Jews  were.  By  virtue  of  this  letter, 
they  obtained  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple.  So 
that  the  work  was  suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  for  about 
the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Magian,  sensible  how  important  it  was  for  him  that  the  impos- 
ture should  not  be  discovered,  affected,  according  to  the  custom  of  tlie 
eastern  monarch  in  those  times,  never  to  appear  in  public,  but  to  live 
retired  in  his  palace,  and  there  transact  all  his  affairs  by  the  inter- 
course of  his  eunuchs,  without  admitting  any  but  his  most  intimate 
confidants  to  his  presence. 

And,  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  throne 
he  had  usurped,  he  studied,  from  his  first  accession,  to  gain  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  by  granting  them  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and 
from  all  military  service  for  three  years ;  and  did  so  many  things  for 
their  benefit,  that  his  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  generality  of 
the  Persians,  on  the  revolution  that  happened  afterwards.'^ 

But  the  very  precautions  he  made  use  of  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  being  discovered  either  by  the  nobility  or  the  people,  did  but 
make  it  the  more  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis.  He 
had  married  all  his  predecessor's  wives,  and  among  them  Atossa,  a 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  Phedyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Per- 
sian of  the  first  quality.  This  nobleman  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to 
his  daughter,  to  Know  of  her  whether  the  king  wa«  really  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Gyrus,  or  some  other  man.  She  answered,  that  having 
never  seen  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Gyrus^  she  could  not  teU.  He  then, 
by  a  second  message,  desired  her  to  inquire  of  Atossa,  who  could  not 
but  know  her  own  brother,  whether  this  was  he  or  not  Whereupon 
she  informed  him  that  the  present  king  kept  all  his  wives  apart,  so 
that  they  never  could  converse  with  one  another,  and  that  therefore 
she  could  not  come  at  Atossa,  to  ask  this  question  of  her.  He  sent 
her  a  third  message,  whereby  he  directed  her  that  when  he  should 
next  lie  with  her,  she  should  take  the  opportunity,  when  he  was  fast 
asleep,  to  feel  whether  he  had  any  ears  or  no.  For  Gyrus  having 
caused  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be  cut  off  for  some  crime, 
he  told  her,  that  if  the  person  she  lay  with  had  ears,  she  might  satisfy 
herself  that  he  was  Smerdis  the  son  of  Gyrus;  but  if  not,  he  vm 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  possessing  either  the 
crown  or  her.  Phedyma,  having  received  tnese  instructions,  took  the 
next  opportunity  of  making  the  trial  she  was  directed  to ;  and  finding 
that  the  person  she  lay  with  had  no  ears,  she  sent  word  of  it  to  her 
father,  whereby  the  fraud  was  discovered.* 

Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  five  more  of  the 
chief  Persian  nobility ;  and  Darius,  an  illustrious  Persian  nobleman, 
whose  father,  Hystaspes,  was  governor  of  Persia,^  coming  very  sea- 
sonably, as  they  were  forming  their  plan,  was  admitted  into  the 
association,  and  vigorously  promoted  the  execution.     The  affair  was 
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conducted  with  great  secrecy,  and  the  very  day  fix«d,  lest  it  should  bo 
discovered.' 

While  they  were  concerting  their  measures,  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, which  they  had  not  the  least  expectation  of,  strangely  perplexed 
the  Magians.  In  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  they  had  proposed  to 
Prexaspes,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  him,  that  he  would  publicly 
declare  before  the  people,  who  were  to  be  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  king  upon  the  throne  was  trulv  Sm^rdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.^ 

When  the  people  were  assembled,  which  was  on  the  very  same  day, 
Prexaspes  spoke  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  sincerely  declared  all  that  had  passed ;  that  he 
had  with  his  own  hand  killed  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  by  order  of 
Cambyses ;  that  the  person  who  now  possessed  the  throne,  was  Smer- 
dis the  Magian ;  that  he  begged  pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the 
crime  he  had  committed,  by  compulsion  and  against  his  will.  Havin£| 
said  this,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
broke  his  neck.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  confusion  the  news  of  this 
accident  occasioned  in  the  palace. 

The  conspirators,  without  knowing  anything  of  what  had  happened, 
were  going  to  the  palace  at  this  juncture,  and  were  suflFered  to  enter 
unsuspected ;  for  the  outer  guard,  knowing  them  to  be  persons  of  the 
first  rank  at  court,  did  not  so  much  as  ask  them  any  questions.  But 
coming  near  the  king's  apartment,  and  finding  the  officers  there  un- 
willing to  give  admittance,  they  drew  their  scimitars,  fell  upon  the 
guar(£,  and  forced  their  passage.  Smerdis  the  Magian  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  were  deliberating  together  upon  the  aflfair  of  Prexaspes, 
hearing  a  sudden  uproar,  snatched  up  their  arms,  made  the  best  de- 
fence they  could,  and  wounded  some  of  the  conspirators.  One  of  the 
two  brothers  being  quickly  killed,  the  other  fled  into  a  distant  room  to 
cave  himself,  but  was  pursued  thither  by  Gobryas  and  Darius.  Go- 
bryas  having  seized  him,  held  him  fast  in  his  arms;  but,  as  it  was  quite 
dark  in  that  place,  Darius  was  afraid  to  kill  him,  lest,  at  the  same 
time,  he  should  kill  his  friend.  Gobryas,  judging  what  it  was  that 
restrained  him,  obliged  him  to  run  his  sword  through  the  Magian's 
body,  though  he  should  happen  to  kill  them  both  together.  But  Darius 
did  it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  good  fortune,  that  he  killed  the 
Magian  without  hurting  his  companion.^ 

In  the  same  instant,  with  their  hands  all  besmeared  with  blood,  they 
went  out  of  the  palace,  exposed  the  heads  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  his 
brother  Patisithes  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  declared  the  whole 
imposture.  Upon  this,  the  people  grew  so  enraged  against  the  impos- 
tors, that  they  fell  upon  their  whole  sect,  and  slew  as  many  of  them 
as  they  could  find.  For  this  reason  the  day  on  which  this  was  done 
became  thenceforward  an  annual  festival  among  the  Persians,  by  whom 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  It  was  called  The  slaughter 
of  the  Magi;  none  of  that  sect  venturing  to  appear  in  public  upon 
that  festival.* 

When  the  tumult  and  disorder,  inseparable  from  such  an  event,  were 
appeased,  the  lords  who^had  slain  the  usurper  entered  into  consultation 
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among  themselves,  what  sort  of  government  was  most  proper  for  them 
to  establish.  Otanes,  who  spoke  first,  declared  directly  against  mon- 
archy, strongly  representing  and  exaggerating  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences to  which  that  form  of  government  was  liable,  chiefly  flowing, 
according  to  him,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  annexed  to 
it,  by  which  the  most  virtuous  man  is  almost  unavoidably  corrupted. 
He  therefore  concluded  by  declaring  upon  a  popular  government. 
Megabyzus,  who  next  delivered  his  opinion,  admitting  all  that  the 
other  had  said  against  a  monarchial  government,  confuted  his  reasons 
for  a  democracy.  He  represented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and 
ungovernable  animal,  that  acts  only  by  caprice  and  passion.  '*A 
king,''  said  he,  ''knows  what  he  does;  but  the  people  neither  know 
nor  hear  anything,  and  blindly  give  themselves  up  to  those  who  know 
how  to  manage  them."  He  therefore  declared  for  an  aristocracy, 
wherein  the  supreme  power  is  confided  to  a  few  wise  and  experienced 
persons.  Darius,  who  spoke  last,  showed  the  inconveniences  of  an 
aristocracy,  otheniise  called  oligarchy,  wherein  reign  distrust,  envy, 
dissensions,  and  ambition,  all  natural  sources  of  faction,  sedition,  and 
murder,  for  which  there  is  usually  no  other  remedy  than  submitting  to 
one  man's  authority  :  and  this  is  called  monarchy,  which  of  all  forms 
of  government  is  the  most  commendable,  the  safest,  and  the  most 
advantageous ;  the  good  that  can  be  done  by  a  prince,  whose  power  is 
equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  inclinations,  being  inexpressibly  great. 
"  In  short,"  said  he,  '*  to  determine  this  point  by  a  fact  which  to  me 
seems  decisive  and  undeniable,  to  what  form  of  government  is  the 

f  resent  greatness  of  the  Persian  empire  owing  ?  Is  it  not  that  which 
am  now  recommending?"  The  opinion  of  Darius  was  embraced 
by  the  rest  of  the  lords,  and  they  resolved  that  the  monarchy  should 
be  continued  on  the  same  footing  whereon  it  had  been  established  by 
Cyrus. 

The  next  question  was,  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  king,  and 
how  they  should  proceed  to  the  election.  This  they  thought  fit  to 
refer  to  the  gods.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  sunrise,  on  horseback,  at  a  certam  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  he  whose  horse  first  neighed  should  be  king.  For  the  sun 
being  the  chief  deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imagined  that  taking  this 
course  would  be  giving  him  the  honour  of  the  election.  The  groom 
of  Darius,  hearing  of  the  agreement,  made  use  of  the  following  arti- 
fice to  secure  the  crown  to  his  master.  He  carried,  the  night  before, 
a  mare  into  the  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  the  next  day,  and 
brought  to  her  his  master's  horse.  The  lords  assembling  the  next 
morning  at  the  rendezvous,  no  sooner  was  Darius's  horse  come  to  the 
place  where  he  had  smelt  the  mare,  than  he  began  to  neigh,  whereupon 
Darius  was  saluted  king  by  the  others,  and  placed  on  the  throne.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  of  the  royal  family 
of  Achsemenes.^ 

The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restored  and  settled  by  the  wisdom 
and  valour  of  these  seven  lords,  they  were  raised  by  the  new  king  to 
the  highest  dignities,  and  honoured  with  the  most  ample  privil^es- 
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They  had  access  to  his  person  whenever  they  would,  and  in  all  public 
affairs  were  the  first  to  deliver  their  opinions.  And  whereas  the  Per- 
sians wore  their  tiara  or  turban  with  the  top  bent  backward,  except 
the  king,  who  wore  his  erect ;  these  lords  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
theirs  with  the  top  bent  forward,  because,  when  they  attacked  the 
Magi,  they  had  bent  theirs  in  that  manner,  the  better  to  know  one 
another  in  the  hurry  and  confusion.  From  that  time  forward  the 
Persian  kings  of  this  family  always  had  seven  counsellors,  honoured 
with  the  same  privilege.^ 

Here  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Persian  empire,  reserving 
the  remainder  of  it  for  the  following  volumes. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS,  BABYLONIANS, 
LYDIANS,  MEDES,  AND  PERSIANS. 

I  SHALL  give,  in  this  place,  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  these  several  nations  jointly,  because  they  agree  in  several  points ; 
and  if  I  was  to  treat  them  separately,  I  should  be  obliged  to  make 
frequent  repetitions ;  besides  that,  excepting  the  Persians,  the  ancient 
authors  say  very  little  of  the  manners  of  me  other  nations.  I  shall 
reduce  what  I  have  to  say  of  them  to  these  four  heads : 
I.  Their  government. 
II.  Their  art  of  war. 

m.  Their  arts  and  sciences. 

IV.  Their  religion. 

After  which  I  shall  lay  down  the  causes  of  the  declension  and  ruin 
of  the  great  Persian  empire. 

ARTICLE  L 
09  THEIB  GOVERNMENT. 

After  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Persia, 
and  the  manner  of  educating  the  children  of  their  kings,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  these  four  things :  their  public  council,  wherein 
the  affairs  of  state  were  considered ;  the  administration  of  justice ; 
their  care  of  the  provinces;  and  the  good  order  observed  in  their 
revenues. 

SECTION  I. — THEIR  MONARCHIAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT.  THE  RE- 
SPECT PAID  TO  THEIR  KINGS.  THE  MANNER  OF  EDUCATING  THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

MoNARCHiAL,  or  regal  government,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  universal,  the  best  adapted  to  keep  the  people 
in  peace  and  union,  and  the  least  exposed  to  the  revolutions  and  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  states.  For  these  reasons,  the  wisest  writers  among 
the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and,  especially,  Herodotus, 
have  thought  fit  to  prefer  this  form  of  government  to  all  others.  It 
is  likewise  the  only  form  that  ever  was  established  among  the  eastern 
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nations,  a  republican  goyemment  being  utterly  unknown  in  that  pait 
of  the  world. 

Those  people  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  the  prince  on  the  throne, 
because  in  his  person  they  respected  the  character  of  the  Deity,  whose 
image  and  vicegerent  he  was  with  regard  to  them,  being  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
clothed  with  his  authority  and  power,  in  order  to  be  the  minister  of 
his  providence,  and  the  dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.^ 
In  this  manner  did  the  pagans  themselves  in  old  times  both  think  and 
speak :  Principem  dat  DeuSj  qui  erga  omne  kominum  genus  vice  sua 
fungatur? 

These  sentiments  are  very  laudable  and  just.  For  certainly  the 
most  profound  respect  and  reverence  are  due  to  the  supreme  power, 
because  it  cometh  from  God,  and  is  entirely  appointed  for  the  good 
of  the  public :  besides,  it  is  evident  that  an  authority  not  respected 
according  to  the  full  extent  of  its  commission,  must  thereby  either 
become  useless,  or  at  least  very  much  limited  in  the  good  effects  which 
ought  to  flow  from  it.  But  in  the  times  of  paganism,  these  honours 
and  homages,  though  just  and  reasonable  in  themselves,  were  often 
carried  too  far ;  the  Christian  being  the  only  reUgion  that  has  known 
how  to  keep  within  bounds  in  that  particular.  We  honour  the  empe- 
ror, said  Tertullian,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Christians ;  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  lawful  for  us,  and  proper  for  him ;  that  is,  as  a  man,  who 
is  next  after  God  in  rank  and  authority,  from  whom  he  has  received 
all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has,  and  who  knows  no  superior  but 
God  alone.^  For  this  reason  he  calls,  in  another  place,  the  emperor 
a  second  majesty,  inferior  to  nothing  but  the  first :  Religio  seeundw 
tnajeatatis.* 

Among  the  Assyrians,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Persians, 
the  prince  used  to  be  styled,  ^*  The  great  king,  the  king  of  kings." 
Two  reasons  might  induce  those  princes  to  take  that  ostentatiooB  tide. 
The  one,  because  their  empire  was  formed  of  many  conquered  king- 
doms, all  united  under  one  head ;  the  other,  because  they  had  several 
kings,  their  vassals,  either  in  their  court,  or  dependent  upon  them. 

The  crown  was  hereditary  among  them,  descending  from  father  to 
son,  and  generally  to  the  oldest.  When  an  heir  to  the  crown  was 
born,  all  the  empire  testified  their  joy  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  all 
manner  of  public  rejoicing ;  and  his  birthday  was  thenceforward  an 
annual  festival  and  day  of  solemnity  for  all  the  Persians.^ 

The  manner  of  educating  the  future  master  of  the  empire  is  admired 
by  Plato,  and  recommended  to  the  Greeks  as  a  perfect  model  for  a 
prince's  education.^ 

He  was  never  wholly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  who  gen- 
erally was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low  condition :  but  from  among  the 
eunuchs,  that  is,  the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  some  of  the  most 
approved  merit  and  probity  were  chosen,  to  take  care  of  the  young 

■  Plat  in  ThemisL  p.  136,  ad  Prino.  indoe.  p.  780.  *  Plin.  in  Pueg.  Tn^ 

'Codimns  Imperatorem,  no,  quomodo  et  nobis  lic«t,  et  ipsi  ezpedil;  at  hominem  a  Dm 
necnndam,  et  quisqaid  est,  a  Beo  conseoutami  et  solo  Deo  minorem. — TertaL  L.  ad  Seap. 
*  Apolog.  c.  i.  p.  85.  *  Pint  in  Aleib.  o.  L  p.  121.  •  Idem. 
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prince's  person  and  health,  till  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  begin 
to  form  his  manners  and  behaviour.  He  was  then  taken  from  them, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  other  masters,  who  were  to  continue  the 
care  of  his  education,  to  teach  him  to  ride  as  soon  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  and  to  exercise  him  in  hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to  attain  some  ma- 
turity, four  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the  state  were 
appointed  to  be  his  preceptors.  The  first,  says  Plato,  taught  him 
magic,  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  worship  of  the  gods  according 
to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the  law  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oro- 
masdes ;  he  also  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  government.  The 
second  was  to  accustom  him  to  speak  truth,  and  to  administer  justice. 
The  third  was  to  teach  him  not  to  be  overcome  by  pleasures,  that  he 
might  be  truly  a  king,  and  always  free,  master  of  himself  and  his 
desires.  The  fourth  was  to  fortify  himself  against  fear,  which  would 
have  made  him  a  slave,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  noble  and  prudent 
assurance,  so  necessary  for  those  that  are  bom  to  command.  Each 
of  these  governors  excelled  in  his  way,  and  was  eminent  in  that  part 
of  education  assigned  to  him.  One  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  in  religion,  and  the  art  of  governing ;  another  for  his 
love  of  truth  and  justice;  this  for  his  moderation  and  abstinence 
from  pleasures,  that  for  a  superior  strength  of  mind  and  uncommon 
intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  diversity  of  masters,  who,  without 
doubt,  were  of  different  tempers,  and  perhaps  had  different  interests 
in  view,  was  proper  to  answer  the  end  proposed  ;  or  whether  it  was 
possible  that  four  men  should  agree  together  in  the  same  principles, 
and  harmoniously  pursue  the  same  end.  Probably,  the  reason  of 
having  so  many  was,  that  they  apprehended  it  impossible  to  find  any 
one  person  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  they  judged  necessary  for 
giving  a  right  education  to  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown ;  so  great 
an  idea  had  they,  even  in  those  corrupt  times,  of  the  importance  of  a 
prince's  education. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  all  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  same  place, 
was  frustrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence  with  which  the 
young  prince  was  surrounded ;  by  the  numerous  train  of  attendants, 
that  paid  him  a  servile  submission;  by  all  the  appurtenances  and 
equipages  of  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life,  in  which  pleasure,  and 
the  inventing  of  new  diversions,  seemed  to  engross  all  attention :  dan- 
gers which  the  most  excellent  disposition  could  never  surmount.  The 
corrupt  manners  of  the  nation,  therefore,  quickly  debauched  the  prince, 
and  drew  him  into  the  reigning  pleasures,  against  which  no  education 
is  a  sufficient  defence. 

The  education  here  spoken  of  ^  by  Plato,  can  relate  only  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Xerxes,  in  whose  time  lived  Alcibiades,  who  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue from  whence  this  observation  is  taken.  For  Plato,  in  another 
passage,  which  we  shall  cite  hereafter,  informs  us  that  neither  Cyrus 
nor  Darius  ever  thought  of  giving  the  princes,  their  sons,  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  and  what  we  find  in  history  concerning  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
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nns,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  more  carefol  than  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  point  of  educating  children,  bat  was  not  closelj 
imitated  in  that  respect  by  his  successors. 

SECTION  n*  —  THE  PUBLIC  COXINCIL,  WHEREIN   THE  AFFAIRS  OF 
STATE  WERE   OONSIBEREI). 

As  absolute  as  the  regal  authority  was  among  the  Persians,  yet  it 
was,  in  some  measure,  kept  within  bounds  by  the  establishment  of  this 
council,  appointed  by  the  state ;  a  council  which  consisted  of  seven  of 
the  princes  or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less  distinguished  for  their 
wisdom  and  abilities  than  for  their  extraction.  We  have  already  seen 
the  origin  of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven  Persian 
noblemen,  who  entered  into  an  association  against  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
and  killed  him. 

The  Scripture  relates  that  Ezra  was  sent  into  Judea  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  counsellors ; 
"  forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  of  his  seven  counsellors."* 
The  same  Scripture,  a  long  time  before  this,  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
otherwise  called  Ahasuerus,  who  succeeded  the  Magian,  informs  us 
that  these  counsellors  were  well  versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs, 
and  maxims  of  the  state ;  that  they  always  attended  the  prince,  who 
never  transacted  anything,  or  determined  any  a£fair  of  importance, 
without  their  advice. 

The  last  passage  gives  room  for  some  reflections,  which  may  verj 
much  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Persian  government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  king  there  spoken  of,  that  is,  Darius,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Persia,  and  one  of 
the  most  deserving,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence  ;  though 
he  had  his  failings.  It  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Cjrrus,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  excellent  laws  are  ascribed,  which  have  ever  since  sub- 
sisted in  that  country,  and  have  been  the  foundation  and  standard  of 
their  government.  Now,  this  prince,  notwithstanding  his  extraordi- 
nary penetration  and  ability,  thought  he  stood  in  need  of  counsel ;  nor 
did  he  apprehend  that  the  joining  of  a  number  of  assistants  to  him- 
self, for  the  determination  of  affairs,  would  be  any  discredit  to  his 
own  understanding:  by  which  proceeding  he  really  showed  a  supe- 
riority of  genius  which  is  very  uncommon,  and  supposes  a  great  fund 
of  merit.  For  a  prince  of  slender  talents,  and  narrow  capacity,  is 
generally  full  of  himself;  and  the  less  understanding  he  has,  the  more 
obstinate  and  untractable  is  he  generally.  He  thinks  it  want  of  respect 
to  offer  to  discover  anything  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive ;  and 
is  affronted  if  you  seem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is  supreme  in  power,  is 
not  the  same  in  penetration  and  understanding.  But  Darius  had  a 
different  way  of  thinking,  and  did  nothing  without  counsel  and  advice: 
Illorum  faciehat  euncta  consilio. 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  absolute  he  was,  and  however  jealous  he 
might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did  not  think  he  derogated  from  either, 
when  he  instituted  that  council ;  for  the  council  did  not  at  all  interfere 

'  SNr«,  Tii.  x<. 
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with  the  king's  authority  of  ruling  and  commanding,  which  always 
resides  in  the  person  of  the  prince,  but  was  confined  entirely  to  that 
of  reason,  which  consisted  in  communicating  and  imparting  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  king.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
noblest  character  of  sovereign  power,  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither 
degenerated  from  its  origin,  nor  deviated  from  its  end,  is  to  govern  by 
the  laws :  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and  desire ;  and  to  think 
nothing  allowable  for  him  which  they  prohibit.* 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  everywhere  accompanied  the 
king,  was  a  perpetual  standing  council,  consisting  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  the  best  heads  in  the  kingdom ;  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
sovereign,  and  always  with  a  dependency  upon  him,  were  in  a  manner 
the  source  of  public  order,  and  the  principal  of  all  the  wise  regulations 
and  transactions  at  home  and  abroad.  By  this  council  the  king  dis- 
charged himself  of  several  weighty  cares,  which  must  otherwise  have 
overburdened  him ;  and  by  them  he  likewise  executed  whatever  had 
been  resolved  on.  It  was  by  means  of  this  standing  council  that  the 
great  maxims  of  the  state  were  preserved ;  the  knowledge  of  its  true 
interest  perpetuated ;  affairs  carried  on  with  harmony  and  order ;  and 
innovations,  errors,  and  oversights,  prevented.  For  in  a  public  and 
general  council,  things  are  discussed  by  unsuspected  persons ;  all  the 
ministers  are  mutual  inspectors  of  one  another ;  all  their  knowledge 
and  experience  in  public  matters  are  united  together ;  and  they  all 
become  equally  capable  of  every  part  of  the  administration ;  because, 
though,  as  to  the  executive  part,  .they  move  only  in  one  particular 
sphere  of  business,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  inform  themselves  in  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  public,  that  they  may  be  able  to  deliver  their 
opinions  in  a  judicious  manner. 

The  fourth  and  last  reflection  I  have  to  make  on  this  head  b,  that 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  the  persons  of  which  this 
council  consisted,  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs,  laws, 
maxims,  and  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

Two  things  which,  as  the  Scripture  informs  us,  were  practised  by 
the  Persians,  might  very  much  contribute  to  instruct  the  king  and  his 
council  in  the  methods  of  governing  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  The 
first  was,  their  having  public  registers,  wherein  all  the  prince's  edicts 
and  ordinances,  all  the  privileges  allowed  to  the  pubUc,  and  all  the 
favours  conferred  upon  particular  persons,  were  entered  and  recorded.' 
The  second  was,  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  the  events  of 
former  reigns,  all  resolutions  taken,  regulations  established,  and  services 
done  by  particular  persons,  were  exactly  entered.^  These  annals  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  frequently  perused  both  by  the  kings  and  the 
ministers,  that  they  might  acquaint  themselves  with  times  past :  might 
have  a  clear  and  true  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom;  avoid  an 
arbitrary,  unequal,  uncertain  conduct;  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  affairs ;  and  in  short,  acquire  such  light  from  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  as  should  qualify  them  to  govern  the  state  with  wisdom. 

'  Satia  te,  et  sabjecti  tlbi,  sod  qaemadmodam  legibus,  sumua. — Plin.  Paneg.  Tra^. 
1  £sd.  T.  17,  and  tL  3.  "  Ead.  It.  15,  and  Esth.  tL  L 
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8BCTI0N   lU.  —  THK  ADMIKISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

To  be  king,  and  to  be  judge,  b  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
throne  is  but  a  tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  power  is  the  hijghest  autho- 
rity for  administering  justice.  "  God  hath  made  you  kmg  over  his 
people,"  said  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  "  to  the  end  that  tod 
should  judge  them,  and  render  justice  and  judgment  unto  them."  God 
hath  made  everything  sul^ect  to  princes,  to  put  them  in  a  condition  of 
fearing  none  but  him.  His  design,  in  making  them  independent,  was 
to  give  the  more  inviolable  attachment  to  justice.  That  they  might 
not  excuse  themselves  on  pretence  of  inability,  or  want  of  power,  he 
has  delegated  his  whole  power  unto  them ;  he  has  made  them  masters 
of  all  the  means  requisite  for  restraining  injustice  and  oppression,  that 
iniquity  should  tremble  in  their  presence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurting 
any  person  whatever. 

lout  what  is  that  justice  which  God  hath  put  into  the  hands  of  king^ 
and  of  which  he  hath  made  them  depositaries?  Surely  it  is  nothing 
else  than  order ;  and  order  consists  in  observing  a  universal  eqnity, 
and  that  force  may  not  usurp  the  place  of  law  ;  that  one  man's  pro- 

Grty  be  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  another ;  that  the  common 
nd  of  society  be  not  broken ;  that  artifice  and  fraud  may  not  prevail 
over  innocence  and  simplicity ;  that  all  things  may  rest  in  peace  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  weakest  among  the  people  may  find 
his  sanctuary  in  the  public  authority. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  admin- 
ister justice  in  their  own  persons.^  And  it  was  to  qualify  them  for  the 
due  discharge  of  this  duty,  that  care  was  taken  to  have  them  instructed, 
from  their  tenderest  youth,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their 
country ;  and  that  in  their  public  schools,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Gyrus,  they  were  taught  equity  and  justi(^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  rhetoric  and  philosophy  are  taught  in  other 
places. 

These  are  the  great  and  essential  duties  of  the  regal  dignity.  In- 
deed, it  is  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  prince  be 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  that  august  function,  as  he  is  in  others: 
but  to  be  assisted  is  not  to  be  deprived  or  dispossessed.  He  continues 
judge,  as  long  as  he  continues  king.  Though  he  communicates  his 
authority,  yet  does  he  not  resign  or  divide  it.  It  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  him  to  bestow  some  time  upon  the  study  of  equity 
and  justice  ;  not  that  he  need  enter  into  the  whole  detail  of  particuhr 
laws,  but  only  acquaint  himself  with  the  principal  rules  and  maxims 
of  the  law  of  his  country,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  doing  justice, 
and  of  speaking  wisely  upon  important  points.  For  this  reason,  the 
kings  of  Persia  never  ascended  the  throne  till  they  had  been  for  some 
time  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to  teach 
them  that  science  of  which  they  were  the  only  masters  and  professors, 
as  well  as  of  theology. 

Now,  since  to  the  sovereign  alone  is  committed  the  right  of  admin 
•storing  justice,  and  since,  within  his  dominions  there  is  no  power  of 

*■  Antiq.  Jadaio.  L  xL  o.  S* 
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administering  it  than  what  is  delegated  by  him,  how  greatly  does  it 
behoove  him  to  take  care  into  what  han<k  he  commits  a  part  of  so 
great  a  trust ;  to  know  whether  those  he  places  so  near  the  throne  are 
worthy  to  partake  of  such  a  prerogative ;  and  strictly  to  keep  all  such 
at  a  distance  from  it,  as  he  judges  unworthy!  We  find  that  in  Persia 
their  kings  were  extremely  careful  to  have  justice  rendered  with  in- 
tegrity and  impartiality.  One  of  their  royal  judges,  for  so  they  called 
them,  having  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  bribery,  was  con- 
demned by  Cambyses  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  to  have 
his  skin  put  upon  the  seat  where  he  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment, 
and  where  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  was  to  sit,  that 
the  very  place  whence  he  gave  judgment  should  remind  him  of  his 
duty.^ 

Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  class  of  old  men,  into 
which  none  were  admitted  till  the  age  of  fifty  years :  so  that  a  man 
could  not  exercise  the  office  of  a  judge  before  that  age,  the  Persians 
being  of  opinion  that  too  much  maturity  could  not  be  required  in  an 
employment  which  disposed  of  the  fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of 
their  fellow-citizens.^ 

Among  them  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  person  to  put 
any  of  his  slaves  to  death,  or  for  the  prince  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment upon  any  of  his  subjects  for  the  first  offence  ;  because  it  might 
rather  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  human  weakness  and  frailty,  than 
of  a  confirmed  malignity  of  mind.^ 

The  Persians  thought  it  reasonable  to  put  the  good  as  well  as  the 
evil,  the  merits  of  the  offender  as  well  as  his  demerits,  into  the  scales 
of  justice :  nor  was  it  just,  in  their  opinion,  that  one  single  crime 
should  obliterate  all  the  good  actions  a  man  had  done  during  his  life. 
Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  Darius,  having  condemned  a  judge  to 
death  for  some  prevarication  in  his  office,  and  afterwards  oakling  to 
mind  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  both  the  state  and  the 
royal  family,  revoked  the  sentence  at  the  very  moment  in  which  it  was 
to  be  executed,*  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  pronounced  it  with 
more  precipitation  than  wisdom.^ 

But  one  important  and  essential  rule  which  they  observed  in  their 
judgments  was,  in  the  first  place,  never  to  condemn  any  person  with- 
out confronting  him  with  his  accuser,  and  without  giving  him  time,  and 
all  other  means  necessary,  for  defending  himself  against  the  articles 
laid  to  his  charge;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  person  accused  was 
found  innocent,  to  inflict  the  very  same  punishment  upon  the  accuser, 
as  the  other  was  to  have  suffered,  had  he  been  found  guilty.  Artax- 
erxes  gave  a  fine  example  of  the  just  rigour  which  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised on  such  occasions.  One  of  the  king's  favourites,  ambitious  of 
getting  a  place  possessed  by  one  of  his  best  officers,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  king  suspect  the  fidelity  of  that  officer ;  and  to  that  end, 
sent  information  to  court  full  of  calumnies  against  him,  persuading 
himself  that  the  king,  from  the  great  credit  he  had  with  his  majesty, 

'  Hero'L  1.  ▼.  o.  25.  *  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  L  p.  7.  *  Herod;  1.  i.  o.  187. 
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would  believe  the  thing  upon  his  bare  word,  without  farther  examinft- 
tion.  For  such  is  the  general  character  of  calumniators.  They  are 
afraid  of  evidence  and  light ;  they  make  it  their  business  to  shut  out 
the  innocent  from  all  access  to  the  prince,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  vindicate  themselves.  The  officer  was  imprisoned ;  but 
he  desired  the  king,  before  he  was  condemned,  that  his  cause  might  be 
heard,  and  his  accusers  ordered  to  produce  their  evidence  against  bim. 
The  king  complied  with  his  request :  and  as  there  was  no  proof  but 
the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  written  against  him,  he  was  cleared, 
and  his  innocence  fully  justified  by  the  three  commissioners  that  sat 
upon  his  trial.  All  the  king's  indignation  fell  upon  the  perfidious 
accuser,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  abuse  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  his  royal  master.^  This  prince  was  very  wise,  and  knew  that  one 
of  the  true  signs  of  a  prudent  government  was,  to  have  the  subjects 
stand  more  in  fear  of  the  laws  than  of  informers.^  He  thought  that, 
to  act  otherwise,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  common  rules  of  natural 
equity  and  humanity ;  it  would  be  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred, 
calumny,  and  revenge ;  it  would  be  exposing  the  honest  simphcitj  of 
faithful  subjects  to  the  malice  of  detestable  infonners,  and  arming 
these  with  the  sword  of  public  authority:^  in  a  word,  it  would  diT^t 
the  throne  of  the  most  noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely,  of  being 
a  sanctuary  for  innocence  and  justice,  against  violence  and  calumny. 

There  is  upon  record  a  still  more  memorable  example  of  firmness 
and  love  of  justice  in  another  king  of  Persia,  before  Artaxerxes ;  in 
him,  I  mean,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Ahasuerus,  and  who  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  firom  whom  Haman 
had,  by  his  earnest  solicitations,  extorted  that  fatal  edict,  which  was 
calculated  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
Persian  empire  in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Esther, 
opened  his  eyes,  he  made  haste  to  make  amends  for  his  fault,  not  odj 
by  revoking  his  edict,  and  inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment  upon 
the  impostor  who  had  deceived  him ;  but,  which  is  more,  by  a  pttblie 
acknowledgment  of  his  error ;  which  should  be  a  pattern  to  all  ages, 
and  to  all  princes,  and  teach  them  that,  far  from  debasing  their  dig- 
nity, or  weakening  their  authority  thereby,  they  procure  them  both 
the  more  respect.  After  declaring  that  it  is  but  too  common  for 
calumniators  to  impose,  by  their  misrepresentations  and  craftiness,  on 
the  goodness  of  their  princes,  whom  their  natural  sincerity  induces  to 
judge  favourably  of  others,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  prejudiced  by  such 
means  against  the  Jews,  who  were  his  faithful  subjects,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Most  High  God,  through  whose  goodness  he  and  his 
\ncestors  had  attained  to  the  throne.* 

The  Persians  were  not  only  enemies  of  injustice,  as  we  have  now 
shown,  but  also  abhorred  lying,  which  always  was  deemed  among  them 
as  a  mean  and  infamous  vice.     What  they  esteemed  most  pitiful,  nest 

'  Diod.  1.  XT.  p.  333—886. 

*  Non  jam  delatorei,  sed  leges  timentnr. — Plin.  in  Paneg.  Trag. 
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to  lying,  wa8  to  live  upon  trust,  or  by  borrowing.  Such  a  kind  of  life 
seemed  to  them  idle,  ignominious,  servile,  and  the  more  despicable, 
because  it  makes  people  liars.^ 

SECTION  IV.  —  THE   CARE  OP  THE   PROVINCES. 

It  seems  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  good  order  in  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  where  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and 
judges  is  nearly  inspected,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  throne  is  capable 
of  keeping  the  subjects  in  awe.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  respect  to 
the  provinces,  where  the  distance  from  the  sovereign,  and  the  hopes  of 
impunity,  may  occasion  many  misdemeanours  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  officers,  as  well  as  great  licentiousness  and  disorder  on 
that  of  the  people.  In  this  the  Persian  policy  exerted  itself  with  the 
greatest  care ;  and  we  may  also  say  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
governments,*  the  governors  of  which  were  called  satraps.  Over  them 
were  appointed  three  principal  ministers,  who  inspectea  their  conduct, 
to  whom  they  gave  an  account  of  all  the  affairs  of  their  several  pro- 
vinces, and  who  were  afterwards  to  make  their  report  of  the  same  to 
the  king.  It  was  Darius  the  Mede',  that  is,  Cyaxares,  or  rather  Gyrus 
in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  who  put  the  government  of  the  empire  into 
this  excellent  method.  These  satraps  were,  by  the  very  design  of 
their  office,  each  in  his  respective  district,  to  have  the  same  care  and 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  for  those  of  the  prince :  for 
it  was  a  maxim  with  Gyrus,  that  no  difference  ought  to  be  admitted 
between  these  two  interests,  which  are  necessarily  linked  together; 
since  neither  the  people  can  be  happy,  unless  the  prince  is  powerful, 
and  in  a  condition  to  defend  them ;  nor  the  prince  truly  powerful, 
unless  his  people  be  happy. 

These  satraps  being  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  kingdom, 
Cyrus  assigned  them  certain  funds  and  revenues  proportionable  to 
their  station,  and  the  importance  of  their  employments.  He  was 
willing  they  should  live  nobly  in  their  respective  provinces,  that  they 
might  gain  the  respect  of  the  nobility  and  common  people  within  their 
jurisdiction;  and  for  that  reason  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and 
their  table,  should  be  answerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  without  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He  himself  was  their 
model  in  this  respect,  as  he  desired  they  should  be  to  all  persons  of 
distinguished  rank  within  the  extent  of  their  authority :  so  that  the 
same  order  which  reigned  in  the  prince's  court  might  l^ewise  propor- 
tionably  be  observed  in  the  courts  of  the  satraps^  and  in  the  noble- 
men's families.  And  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  abuses  which 
might  be  made  of  so  extensive  an  authority  as  that  of  the  satraps^  the 
king  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  nomination  of  them,  and  caused  the 
governors  of  places,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and  other  such 
like  officers,  to  depend  immediately  upon  the  prince  himself;  from 
whom  alone  they  were  to  receive  their  orders  and  instructions,  that  if 

'  Hered.  1.  i.  o.  136. 

*  Aotbon  differ  about  the  nnmber  of  goyernmente  or  proyincet. — Xenopb.  Cyrop.  L  viii. 
p.  229,  233. 
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the  satraps  were  inclined  to  abuse  their  power,  they  might  be  aenmbloi 
those  officers  were  bo  many  overseers  and  censors  of  their  conduct. 
And,  to  make  this  correspondence  by  letters  the  more  sure  and  expe- 
ditious, the  king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  throughout  all  the 
empire,  and  appointed  couriers,  who  travelled  night  and  day,  and 
made  wonderful  despatch.  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  on  this 
article  at  the  end  of  this  section,  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  care  of  the  provinces,  however,  was  not  entirely  left  to  the 
satraps  and  governors ;  the  king  himself  took  cognizance  of  them  in 
his  own  person,  being  persuaded  that  the  governing  only  by  others  is 
but  to  govern  by  halves.  An  officer  of  the  household  was  ordered  to 
repeat  those  words  to  the  king  every  morning  when  he  waked,  *^  Rise, 
sir,  and  think  of  discharging  the  duties  for  which  Oromasdes  has 
placed  you  upon  the  throne.''  ^  Oromasdes  was  the  principal  god  an- 
ciently worshipped  by  the  Persians.  A  good  prince,  says  Plutarch, 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  this  custom,  has  no  occasion  for  an  officer 
to  give  him  this  daily  admonition ;  his  own  heart,  and  the  love  he  has 
for  his  people^  are  sufficient  monitors. 

The  king  of  Persia  thought  himself  obliged,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  established  in  that  country,  from  time  to  time,  personally  to 
visit  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire;'  being  persuaded,  as  Pliny  sajs 
of  Trajan,  that  the  most  solid  glory,  and  the  most  exquisite  pleasure, 
a  good  prince  can  enjoy,  is  from  time  to  time  to  let  the  people  see 
their  common  father ;  ^^  to  reconcile  the  dissensions  and  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  rival  cities ;  to  calm  commotions  or  seditions  among  the 
people,  and  that  not  so  much  by  the  dint  of  power  and.  severity,  as  by 
reason  and  temper ;  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression  in  magistrates, 
and  cancel  and  reverse  whatever  has  been  decreed  against  law  and 
equity :  in  a  word,  like  a  beneficent  planet,  to  shed  his  salutary  influ- 
ence universally ;  or  rather  like  a  divinity,  to  be  present  everywhere, 
to  see,  to  hear,  and  know  everything,  without  rejecting  any  man's 
petitions  or  complaint."^ 

When  the  king  was  not  able  to  visit  the  provinces  himself,  he  sent, 
in  his  stead,  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  were 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  These  persons  were  gener- 
ally called  the  e^es  and  the  ears  of  the  prince,  because  by  their  means 
he  saw  and  was  informed  of  everything.  When  these  or  any  other  of 
his  great  ministers,  or  the  members  of  his  council,  were  said  to  be  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince,  it  was  at  once  an  admonition  to  the  king, 
that  he  had  his  ministers,  as  we  have  the  organs  of  our  senses,  not 
that  he  should  lie  still  and  be  idle,  but  act  by  their  means;  and  to  the 
ministers,  that  they  ought  not  to  act  for  themselves,  but  for  the  king 
their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  body  politic 

The  particular  detail  of  affairs,  which  the  king,  or  the  commission- 
ers appointed  by  him,  entered  into,  is  highly  worthy  of  admiration, 

'  Plat  ad  Prine.  indoot  p.  780.  '  Xenoph.  in  (Eoonom.  p.  22S. 

'  Reconcilinre  amulas  oiritates,  tameotesqae  populos  non  imperio  magis  qnaoi  ntimt 
oompescere,  iotercedere  iniquitatibua  magtstratuam,  infeotainque  reddare  quieqnid  fieri  coa 
oportuerit:  po^tremo,  ToIocUsimi  sideris  more,  omnia  inyiaere,  omnia  andire,  et  nndecan^M 
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and  shows  how  well  they  understood  in  those  days  wherein  the  wisdom 
and  ability  of  governors  consist.  The  attention  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  was  not  only  employed  upon  great  objects,  as  war,  the  rev- 
enue, justice,  and  commerce ;  but  matters  of  less  importance,  as  the 
security  and  beauty  of  towns  and  cities,  the  convenient  dwelling  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  preparations  of  high  roads,  bridges,  causeways, 
the  keeping  of  woods  and  forests  from  being  laid  waste  and  destroyed* 
and,  above  all,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouraging 
and  promoting  of  all  sorts  of  trades,  even  to  the  lowest  and  meanest 
of  handicraft  employments;  everything,  in  short,  came  within  the 
sphere  of  their  policy,  and  was  thought  to  deserve  their  care  and  in- 
spection. And  indeed,  whatever  belongs  to  the  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  subjects  themselves,  is  a  part  of  the  trust  committed  to  the  head 
of  the  ^commonwealth,  and  is  entitled  to  his  care,  concern,  and  activity. 
Ilis  love  for  the  commonwealth  is  universal.  It  extends  itself  to  all 
matters,  and  takes  in  everything ;  it  is  the  support  of  private  persons, 
as  well  as  of  the  public.^  Every  province,  every  city,  every  family, 
has  a  place  in  his  heart  and  affections.  Everything  in  the  kingdom 
has  a  relation  to,  and  concerns  him ;  everything  challenges  his  atten- 
tion and  regard. 

I  have  already  said  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the  main  things  on 
which  the  Persians  bestowed  their  care  and  attention.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  prince's  first  cares  was  to  make  husbandry  flourish ;  and  those  sa- 
traps, whose  provinces  were  the  best  cultivated,  enjoyed  the  most  of 
his  favour.  And  as  there  were  offices  erected  for  the  regulation  of 
the  military  part  of  the  government,  so  were  there  likewise  for  the 
inspecting  their  rural  labours  and  economy.  Indeed  these  two  em- 
ployments had  a  near  relation,  the  business  of  the  one  being  to  guard 
the  country,  and  of  the  other  to  cultivate  it.  The  prince  protected 
both  with  almost  the  same  degree  of  affection,  because  both  concurred, 
and  were  equally  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Because,  if  the  lands 
cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  aid  and  protection  of  armies  for  their 
defence  and  security,  so  neither  can  the  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  fed  and  maintained  without  the  labour  of  the  husbandmen,  who 
cultivate  the  ground.  It  was  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
prince,  since  it  was  impossible  for  himself  to  see  into  everything, 
caused  an  exact  account  to  be  given  him,  how  every  province  and  can- 
ton was  cultivated ;  that  he  might  know  whether  each  country  brought 
forth  abundantly  such  fruits  as  it  was  capable  of  producing ;  that  he 
descended  so  far  into  those  particulars,  as  Xenophon  remarks  of  Gyrus 
the  younger,  as  to  inform  himself  whether  the  private  gardens  of  his 
subjects  were  well  kept,  and  yielded  plenty  of  fruit ;  that  he  rewarded 
the  superintendents  and  overseers,  whose  provinces  or  cantons  were 
the  best  cultivated,  and  punished  the  laziness  and  negligence  of  those 
idle  persons  who  did  not  labour  and  improve  their  grounds.  Such  a 
care  as  this  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a  king,  as  it  naturally  tends 
to  propagate  riches  and  plenty  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  to  beget 
a  spirit  of  industry  among  his  subjects,  which  is  the  surest  means  of 

'  In  cai  curs  sunt  aniverse,  nullam  non  reip,  partem  tanquam  sol  nntiit— fieneo.  lib.  d« 
Clem.  0.  ziU. 
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preventing  that  increase  of  drones  and  idlers  that  are  such  a  hurden 
upon  the  public,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  state.^ 

Xenophon,  in  the  next  passage  to  this  I  have  now  cited,  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  as  a  speaker,  a  very  noble 
encomium  upon  agriculture,  which  he  represents  as  an  employment  the 
most  worthy  of  man,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  suitable  to  his 
nature ;  as  the  common  nurse  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of 
life ;  as  the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thousand 
sober  delights  and  honest  pleasures ;  as  the  mistress  and  school  of  so- 
briety, temperance,  justice,  religion ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of 
virtues,  both  civil  and  military.  After  which  he  relates  the  fine-  saying 
of  Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  as  he  was  walking  at  Sardis 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  hearing  from  that  prince's  own  mouth  that 
he  himself  had  planted  several  of  the  trees  he  was  looking  at,  made 
the  following  answer :  that  the  world  had  reason  to  extol  the  happi- 
ness of  Gyrus,  whose  virtue  was  as  eminent  as  his  fortune,  and  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  affluence,  splendour^  and  'magnificence, 
had  yet  preserved  a  taste  so  pure,  and  so  conformable  to  right  reason.^ 
<^  Ciim  Gyrus  respondisset.  Ego  ista  sum  dimensus,  mei  sunt  ordines, 
mea  descriptio,  mult®  etiam  istarum  arborum  me&  manu  sunt  sat« : 
tum  Lysandrum,  intuentem  ejus  purpuram,  et  nitorem  corporis,  oma- 
tumque  Persicum  multo  auro  multisque  gemmis,  dixisse :  ^Recte  veko 
TB,  Gyre,  bbatum  fbrunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tu-«  fortuna  con- 
junct a  EST.*'*  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  our  young  nobility, 
who,  in  the  time  of  peace,  do  not  know  how  to  employ  themselves, 
had  the  like  taste  for  planting  and  agriculture,  which  surely,  after 
such  an  example  as  that  of  Gyrus,  shomd  be  thought  no  dishonour  to 
their  quality,  especially  if  they  would  consider  that  for  several  ages, 
it  was  the  constant  employment  of  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people 
in  the  world !  The  reader  may  easily  perceive  that  I  mean  the  ancient 
Romans. 

THB  INVENTION   OF  POSTS  AND  COURIERS. 

I  PROMISED  to  give  some  account,  in  this  place,  of  the  invention  of 
posts  and  couriers.  This  invention  is  ascribed  to  Gyrus ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  I  find  any  mention  of  such  an  establishment  before  his  time.  As 
the  Persian  empire,  after  its  last  conquests,  was  of  a  vast  extent,  and 
Gyrus  required  that  all  his  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  chief  com- 
manders of  his  troops,  should  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exact  account 
of  everything  that  passed  in  their  several  districts  and  armies,  in  order 
to  render  that  correspondence  the  more  sure  and  expeditious,  and  to 
put  himself  in  a  condition  of  receiving  speedy  intelligence  of  all  occur- 
rences and  afiairs,  and  of  sending  his  orders  thereupon  with  expedi- 
tion, he  caused  post-houses  to  be  built,  and  messengers  to  be  appointed 
in  every  province.  Having  computed  how  far  a  good  horse,  with  a 
brisk  rider,  could  go  in  a  day,  without  being  spoiled,  he  had  stables 

»  Xenoph.  (Econ.  p.  827—830.  •Idem.  p.  S30— «3S. 

'In  the  orifj^inal  Greek  there  is  still  a  greater  energy ;  AikoI^s  ftot  dwcttcy  d  K«^,  tiUtpmt 
Avav  iya$6s  yap  &v  dvftS  eh6atfiov€it.  Thou  art  worthy,  Cyras,  of  that  happinen  thou  art  po» 
sessed  of;  because,  with  all  thy  afflaenoe  and  prosperity,  thou  art  also  Tirtooas 

*  Oio.  de  Senect.  nnm.  59. 
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built  in  proportion,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  had  them 
furnished  with  horses,  and  grooms  to  take  care  of  them.  At  each  of 
these  places  he  likewise  appointed  a  postmaster,  to  receive  the  packets 
from  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them  to  others ;  and  to 
take  the  horses  that  had  performed  their  stage,  and  to  find  fresh  ones. 
Thus  the  post  went  continually  night  and  day,  with  extraordinary 
speed ;  nor  did  either  rain  or  snow,  heat  or  cold,  or  any  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  interrupt  its  progress.^  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  same 
sort  of  couriers  in  the  reign  of  Aerxes.' 

These  couriers  were  called,  in  the  Persia^  language,  *AXXapoi.^  The 
superintendency  of  the  posts  became  a  considerable  employment.  Da- 
rius, the  last  king  of  the  ancient  Persians,  had  it  before  he  came  to 
the  crown.*  Xenophon  takes  notice  that  this  establishment  subsisted 
in  his  time ;  which  perfectly  agrees  with  what  is  related  in  the  book 
of  Esther,  concerning  the  edict  published  by  Ahasuerus  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  ;  which  edict  was  carried  through  the  vast  empire  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  would  have  been  impossible,  without  these  posts  established 
by  Cfyrus. 

People  are  justly  surprised  to  find  that  this  establishment  of  posts 
and  couriers,  first  invented  in  the  east  by  Gyrus,  and  continued  for 
many  ages  afterwards  by  his  successors,  especially  considering  the 
usefulness  of  it  to  a  government,  should  never  have  been  imitated  in 
the  west,  particularly  by  people  so  expert  in  politics  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

It  is  more  astonishing  that  where  this  invention  was  put  in  execu- 
tion, it  was  not  farther  improved,  and  that  the  use  of  it  was  confined 
only  to  affairs  of  state,  without  considering  the  many  advantages  the 
public  might  have  reaped  from  it,  by  facilitating  a  mutual  correspon- 
dence, as  well  as  the  business  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds : 
hy  the  expedition  it  would  have  procured  to  the  affairs  of  private  per- 
sons ;  the  despatch  of  journeys  which  required  haste ;  the  easy  com- 
munication between  families,  cities,  and  provinces ;  and  by  the  safety 
and  conveniency  of  remitting  money  from  one  country  to  another.  It 
is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a  distance  had  then,  and  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  to  communicate  any  news,  or  to  treat  of  affairs 
together;  being  obliged  either  to  send  a  servant  on  purpose,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  great  charge  and  loss  of  time ;  or  to  wait 
for  the  departure  of  some  other  person  that  was  going  into  the  pro- 
vince or  country  whither  they  had  letters  to  send ;  which  method  was 
liable  to  numberless  disappointments,  accidents,  and  delays. 

At  present  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a  small  expense ; 
but  we  do  not  thoroughly  consider  the  advantage  of  it;  the  want 
thereof  would  make  us  fully  sensible  of  our  happiness  in  this  respect. 
France  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which  I  cannot 
forbear  observing  here :  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression 

»  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  tuL  p.  288.  •Herod.  1.  viiL  o.  98. 

*  **AYY«poi  is  derived  from  a  word  whiob,  in  that  language,  eignlflee  a  servioe  rendered  by 
oompulaioD.  It  ia  from  thence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  verb  ayyapt^uv,  compellere,  oogert ; 
and  the  Latins,  angariare.    According  to  Snidae,  they  were  Ukewise  called  aetands. 

*  Pint  1.  i.  de  Fortan.  Alex.  p.  820,  et  In  yit  Alex.  p.  974,  vhu  pro  A^iy^vf,  legendoa 
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The  university  of  Paris,  being  formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom, 
and  having  great  numbers  of  scholars  resorting  to  her  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  did,  for  their  sakes  and  conveniency,  establish  mes- 
sengers, whose  business  was,  not  only  to  bring  clothes,  silver,  and  gold 
for  the  students,  but  likewise  to  carry  bags  of  law  proceedings,  infor- 
mations, and  inquests ;  to  conduct  all  sorts  of  persons,  indifferently, 
to  or  from  Paris,  finding  them  both  horses  and  diet ;  as  also  to  carry 
letters,  parcels,  and  packets,  for  the  public  as  well  as  the  university. 
In  the  university-registers  of  the  four  nations,  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  faculty  of  arts,  these  messengers  are  often  styled  Nuntii  volanUM^ 
to  signify  the  great  speed  and  despatch  they  were  obliged  to  make. 

The  state,  then,  is  indebted  to  the  university  of  Paris  for  the  inven- 
tion and  establishment  of  these  messengers  and  letter-carriers.  And 
it  was  at  her  own  charge  and  expense  that  she  erected  these  offices, 
to  the  satisfaction  both  of  our  kings  and  the  public.  She  has,  more- 
over, maintained  and  supported  them  since  the  year  1576,  against  aD 
the  various  attempts  of  the  farmers,  which  has  cost  her  immense  sums. 
For  there  never  was  any  ordinary  royal  messengers,  till  Henry  III. 
first  established  them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  edict  of  November, 
appointing  them  in  the  same  cities  as  the  university  had  theirs  in,  and 
granting  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  kings,  his  prede- 
cessors, had  granted  the  messengers  of  the  university. 

The  university  never  had  any  other  fund  or  support,  than  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  post-office.  And  it  is  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
same  revenue,  that  King  Louis  XY.  by  his  decree  of  the  council  of 
state,  of  the  14th  of  April  1719,  and  by  his  letters-patent,  bearing 
the  same  date,  registered  in  parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
has  ordained,  that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  said  university  the 
students  shall  be  taught  gratu  ;  and  has  to  that  end,  for  the  time  to 
come,  appropriated  to  the  university  an  eight-and-twentieth  part  of 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  general  lease  or  farm  of  the  posts  and 
messengers  of  France ;  which  eight-and-twentieth  part  amounted  that 
year  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  livres,  or 
thereabouts.^ 

It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  the  university,  to  whom 
this  regulation  has  restored  a  part  of  her  ancient  lustre,  regards  Louis 
XY.  as  a  kind  of  new  founder,  whose  bounty  has  at  length  delivered 
her  from  the  unhappy  and  shameful  necessity  of  receiving  wages  for 
her  labours ;  which  in  some  measure  dishonoured  the  dignity  of  her 
profession,  as  it  was  contrary  to  that  noble,  disinterested  spirit,  which 
becomes  it.  And,  indeed,  the  labour  of  masters  and  professors,  who 
instruct  others,  ought  not  to  be  given  for  nothing ;  but  neither  ought 
it  to  be  sold.     Ntc  venire  hoe  beneficium  oportety  nee  perire? 

SECTION  V.  —  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  RBYBNUSS. 

The  prince  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  state ;  bv  him  are  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  thereof  secured.  But,  to  enable  him  to  defend 
it,  he  has  occcasion  for  arms,  soldiers,  arsenals,  fortified  towns,  and 
ships  ;  and  all  these  things  require  great  expenses.     It  is,  moreoveiv 

'  Aboat  $37,740.  •  QaintiL  L  xiL  o.  7. 
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just  and  reasonable,  that  the  king  have  wherewithal  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  majesty  of  empire ;  as  also  to  procure 
reverence  and  respect  to  his  person  and  authority.  These  are  the 
two  principal  reasons  that  have  given  occasion  for  the  exacting  of 
tribute  and  the  imposition  of  taxes.  As  the  public  advantage,  and 
the  necessity  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state,  have  been  the 
first  cause  of  these  burdens,  so  ought  they  likewise  to  be  the  constant 
standard  of  their  use.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  more  just 
and  reasonable  than  such  impositions,  since  every  private  person  ought 
to  think  himself  very  happy,  that  he  can  purchase  his  peace  and 
security  at  the  expense  of  so  slender  a  contribution. 

The  revenues  of  the  Persian  kings  consisted  partly  in  moneys  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  being  furnished  with  several 
of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  kind,  as  corn  and  other  provisions, 
forage,  horses,  camels,  or  whatever  rarities  each  particular  province 
afforded.^  Strabo  relates,  that  the  satrap  of  Armenia  sent  regularly 
every  year  to  the  king  of  Persia,  his  master,  twenty  thousand  young 
colts.'  By  this  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  other  levies  in  the 
several  provinces.  But  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  tributes  were  only 
exacted  from  the  conquered  nations ;  for  the  natural  subjects,  that  is, 
the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  impositions.  Nor  was  the  custom 
of  imposing  taxes,  and  determining  the  sums,  each  province  was 
yearly  to  pay,  introduced  till  the  reign  of  Darius ;  at  which  time  the 
pecuniary  impositions,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  the  computation 
made  by  Herodotus,  which  is  attended  with  great  difficultjies,  amounted 
to  nearly  forty-four  millions,  French  money .^ 

The  place  in  which  the  public  treasure  was  kept  was  called,  in  the 
Persian  language,  Gaza.^  There  were  treasures  of  this  kind  at  Susa, 
at  Persepolis,  at  Pasagarda,  at  Damascus,  and  other  cities.  The  gold 
and  silver  were  there  kept  in  ingots,  and  coined  into  money,  according 
as  the  king  had  occasion.  The  money  chiefly  used  by  the  Persians 
was  of  gold,  and  called  Daricy  from  the  ntlme  of  Darius,^  who  first 
caused  them  to  be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  side,  and  an  archer 
on  the  reverse.  The  Daric  is  sometimes  also  called  Stater  Aureu%y 
because  the  weight  of  it,  like  that  of  the  Attic  Stater^  was  t^^o  drachms 
of  gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty  drachms  of  silver,  and  con- 
sequently wore  worth  ten  livres  of  French  money. 

Besides  these  tributes,  which  were  paid  in  money,  there  was  another 
contribution  made  in  kind,  by  furnishing  victuals  and  provision  for  the 
king's  table  and  household,  grain,  forage,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  armies,  and  horses  for  his  cavalry.  This  con- 
tribution was  imposed  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  satrapies,  or 
provinces,  each  of  them  furnishing  such  a  part  as  they  were  severally 
taxed  at.  Herodotus  observes,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  of  them  all,  alone  furnished  the  part  of  the 

«  Herod.  L  uL  o.  89—97.  *  Herod.  1.  xi.  p.  680. 

•  Aboat  $8,880,000.  « Curt  1.  iii  o.  12. 

*  D»riu8  the  Mede,  otherwise  called  Cyazares,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  caoMd 
thlB  money  to  be  ooined.    Valae,  one  dollar,  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 
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burden  of  the  whole  imposition,  while  the  rest  of  Asia  together  (x>iir 
tributed  the  other  two  thirds.^ 

By  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  we  see  that  the 
kings  of  Persia  did  not  exact  all  their  taxes  and  impositions  in  money, 
but  were  content  to  levy  only  a  part  of  them  in  money,  and  take  the 
rest  in  such  products  and  commodities  as  the  several  provinces 
afforded ;  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
humanity  of  the  Persian  government.  Without  doubt,  it  had  been 
observed  how  difficult  it  often  is  for  the  people,  especially  in  countries 
at  a  distance  from  commerce,  to  convert  their  goods  into  money, 
without  suffering  great  losses  ;  whereas  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to 
the  rendering  of  taxes  easy,  and  to  shelter  the  people  from  vexation, 
trouble,  and  expense,  as  taking  in  payment  from  each  country,  sach 
fruits  and  commodities  as  that  country  produces ;  by  which  means  the 
contribution  becomes  easy,  natural,  and  equitable. 

There  were  likewise  certain  cantons  assigned  and  set  apart  for  main- 
taining the  queen's  toilet  and  wardrobe ;  one  for  her  girdle,  another 
for  her  veil,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  of  her  vestments :  and  these  districts, 
which  were  of  a  great  extent,  since  one  of  them  contained  as  much 
ground  as  a  man  could  walk  over  in  a  day ;  took  their  names  from 
their  particular  use,  or  part  of  the  garments  to  which  they  were 
appropriated ;  and  were  accordingly  called,  one  the  Queen's  Grirdle, 
another  the  Queen's  Veil,  and  so  on.  In  Plato's  time,  the  same 
custom  continued  among  the  Persians.^ 

The  way  in  which  kings  gave  pensions  in  those  days  to  such  persons 
as  they  had  a  mind  to  gratifiy,  was  exactly  like  what  I  have  observed 
concerning  the  queens.  We  read,  that  the  king  of  Persia  assigned 
the  revenue  of  four  cities  to  Themistocles ;  one  of  which  was  to 
supply  him  with  wine,  another  with  bread,  the  third  with'  meats  for 
his  table,  and  the  fourth  with  his  clothes  and  furniture.^  Before  that 
time,  Cyrus  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  Pytharchus  of  Cyricus, 
for  whom  &e  had  a  particular  consideration,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
revenues  of  seven  cities.^  In  following  times,  we  find  many  instances 
of  a  like  nature. 

ARTICLE  n. 

OP  THEIR  WAR. 

The  people  of  Asia  in  general  were  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposi 
tion,  and  did  not  want  courage ;  but  in  time  they  all  grew  effeminate 
through  luxury  and  pleasure.  When  I  say  all,  I  must  be  understood 
to  except  the  Persians,  who,  even  before  Cyrus,  as  well  as  in  his  reign^ 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  people  of  a  very  military  genius.  The 
situation  of  their  country,  which  is  rugged  and  mountamoos,  might  be 
one  reason  of  their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  living;  which  is  a 
thing  of  no  little  importance  for  the  forming  of  good  soldiers.  But 
the  good  education  which  the  Persians  gave  their  youth,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  courage  and  martial  spirit  of  that  people. 

'  Herod.  1.  UL  o.  01^07.  «t  L  L  o.  192.  •  Plat  in  Aloft,  e.  L  p.lM. 
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With  respect,  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particularly  to  the 
article  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we  must  make  some  distinction 
between  the  different  nations  of  Asia.  So  that  in  the  following  account 
of  military  affairs,  what  perfection  and  excellence  appear  in  the  rules 
and  principles  of  war,  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  Persians,  as  they 
were  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of 
Asia,  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Modes,  Lydians,  and  to  the  Persians 
likewise,  after  they  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient  valour,  which 
happened  not  long  after  Gyrus,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

I.      THEIR   ENTERING  INTO   THE  SERVICE,   OR  INTO   MILITARY 
DISCIPLINE. 

The  Persians  were  trained  up  to  the  service  from  their  tender  years, 
by  passing  through  different  exercises.*  Generally  speaking,  they 
served  in  the  armies,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to.  fifty  years.  And 
whether  they  were  in  peace  or  war,  they  always  wore  swords  as  our 

fentlemen  do,  which  was  never  practised  among  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans.  They  were  obliged  to  enlist  themselves  at  the  time  appointed ; 
and  it  was  esteemed  a  crime  to  desire  to  be  dispensed  with  in  this  re- 
spect, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  by  the  cruel  treatment  given  by 
Darius  and  Xerxes  to  two  young  noblemen,  whose  fathers  had  desired, 
as  a  favour,  that  their  sons  niight  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home,  for  a 
comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age.^ 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to  be  the  king's 
guard,  which  were  called  Immortal,  because  this  body,  which  consisted 
of  ten  thousand,  perpetually  subsisted,  and  was  always  complete ;  for 
as  soon  as  any  of  the  men  died,  another  was  immediately  put  into  his 
place.^  The  establishment  of  this  body  probably  began  with  the  ten 
thousand  men  sent  for  by  Cyrus  out  of  rersia  to  be  lus  guard.  They 
were  distinguished  from  all  the  other  troops  by  the  richness  of  their 
armour,  and  still  more  by  their  singular  courage.  Quintus  Gurtius 
also  mentions  this  body  of  men,  and  likewise  another  body  consisting 
of  fifteen  thousand,  designed  in  like  manner  to  be  a  guard  to  the  king's 
person ;  the  latter  were  called  doryphori,  or  lancers.* 

II.      THEIR  ARMOUR. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  sabre,  or  scimitar,  acina- 
eesy  as  it  is  called  in  Latin ;  a  kind  of  a  dagger,  which  hung  in  their 
belt  on  the  right  side ;  a  javelin,  or  half-pike,  having  a  sharp  pointed 
iron  at  the  end. 

It  seems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances,  one  to  throw,  and 
the  other  to  fight  with.  They  made  great  use  of  the  bow,  and  of  the 
quiver  in  which  they  carried  their  arrows.  The  sling  was  not  unknown 
among  them ;  but  they  did  not  set  much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  Per- 
sians wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which  they  called 
tiaras ;  this  is  particularly  said  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  his  army.* 

'  Strab.  1.  XT.  | .  734.  Am.    Mar.  IzziiL  sub.  flnem. 

•  Herod.  L  iv.  it  vL    Sen.  de  Ira.  1.  iiL  o.  16,  17.  '  Herod.  1.  tIL  o.  83. 
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And  yet  the  same  authors,  in  other  places,  make  mention  of  thdi 
helmets;  from  whence  we  must  conclude,  that  their  custom  had 
changed  according  to  the  times. 

The  foot  for  the  most  part  wore  cuirasses  made  of  brass,  which 
were  so  artfully  fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were  no  impediment 
to  the  motion  and  agility  of  their  limbs ;  no  more  than  the  vambraces, 
or  other  pieces  of  armour,  which  covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs 
of  the  horsemen.  Their  horses  themselves  for  the  most  part  had  their 
faces,  breasts,  and  flanks,  covered  with  brass.  These  are  what  are 
called  eqiii  eataphracii,  barbed  horses. 

Authors  differ  much  about  the  form  and  fashion  of  their  shields. 
At  first  they  used  very  small  and  light  ones ;  made  only  of  twigs  of 
osier,  gerra.  But  it  appears  from  several  passages,  that  they  had 
also  shields  of  brass,  which  were  of  a  great  length. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  first  ages  the  light-armed 
*  soldiers,  that  is,  the  archers,  slingers,  &c.  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
armies  among  the  Persians  and  Medes.  Cyrus,  who  had  found  by 
experience,  that  such  troops  were  only  fit  for  skirmishing,  or  fighting 
at  a  distance,  and  who  thought  it  most  advantageous  to  come  directly 
to  close  fight,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced  those  light- 
armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far  greater  number  at  all 
points,  like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

in.      CHARIOTS  ARMED  WITH   SCTTHES. 

Cyrus  introduced  a  considerable  change  likewise  with  respect  to  the 
chariots  of  war.^  These  had  been  in  use  a  long  while  before  his  time, 
as  appears  both  from  Homer  and  the  sacred  writings.  These  chariots 
had  only  two  wheels,  and  were  generally  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
with  twd  men  in  each ;  one  of  distinguished  birth  and  valour,  who 
fought,  and  the  other  only  for  driving  the  chariot.  Cyrus  thoaght 
this  method,  which  was  very  expensive,  was  but  of  little  service ;  since, 
for  the  equipping  of  three  hundred  chariots,  were  required  twelve 
hundred  horses  and  six  hundred  men,  of  which  there  were  but  three 
hundred  who  really  fought,  the  other  three  hundred,  though  all  men 
of  merit  and  distinction,  and  capable  of  doing  great  service  if  other- 
wise employed,  serving  only  as  charioteers  or  drivers'  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  he  altered  the  form  of  the  chariots  and  doubled  the 
number  of  the  fighting  men  that  rode  in  them,  by  putting  the  driyers 
in  a  condition  to  fight,  as  well  as  the  others. 

He  caused  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  made  stronger,  thai 
they  should  not  be  so  easily  broken ;  and  their  axle-trees  to  be  made 
longer,  to  make  them  the  more  firm  and  steady.  At  each  end  of  the 
axle-tree  he  caused  scythes  to  be  fastened  that  were  three  feet  lon^ 
and  placed  horizontally  ;  and  caused  other  scythes  to  be  fixed  under 
the  same  axle-tree  with  their  edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  thej 
might  cuX  in  pieces  men  or  horses,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  yiole&ce 
of  the  chariots  should  overturn.  It  appears  from  several  passages  in 
authors,  that  in  aftertimes,  besides  all  this,  they  added  two  long  iron 

>  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1  vi  p.  152. 
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spikes  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever  came  in  the 
Wjaj ;  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot  with  several 
rows  of  sharp  knives,  to  hinder  any  one  from  mounting  behind.^ 

These  chariots  were  in  use  for  many  ages  in  all  the  eastern  coun 
tries.    They  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  strength  of  the  armies, 
as  the  most  certain  causes  of  victory,  and  as  an  apparatus  the  most 
capable  of  all  others  to  strike  the  enemy  with  consternation  and 
terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improved,  the  inconveniences 
of  them  were  discovered,  and  at  length  they  were  laid  aside;  For,  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  them,  it  was  necessary  to  fight  in  large 
plains,  where  the  soil  was  very  even,  and  where  there  were  no  rivulets, 
gullies,  woods,  nor  vineyards. 

In  aftertimes  several  methods  were  invented  to  render  these  chariots 
absolutely  useless.  It  was  enough  to  cut  a  ditch  in  their  way,  which 
immediately  stopped  their  course.  Sometimes  an  able  and  experienced 
general,  as  Eumenes,  in  the  battle  which  Scipio  fought  with  Antiochus, 
would  attack  the  chariots  with  a  detachment  of  slingers,  archers,  and 
spearmen,  who,  spreading  themselves  on  all  sides,  would  pour  such  a 
storm  of  stones,  arrows,  and  lances,  upo.n  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
begin  shouting  so  loud  with  the  whole  army,  that  they  terrified  the 
horses,  and  occasioned  such  disorder  and  confusion,  as  often  made 
them  turn  upon  their  own  forces.^  At  other  times  they  would  render 
the  chariots  ineffectual  and  inactive,  only  by  marchmg  over  the  space 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
advancing  suddenly  upon  the  enemy.  For  the  strength  and  execution 
of  the  chariots  proceeded  from  the  length  of  their  course,  which  was 
what  gave  that  impetuosity  and  rapidity  to  their  motion,  without  which 
they  were  but  very  feeble  and  insignificant.  It  was  after  this  manner 
that  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  at  the  battle  of  Ghssronea,  defeated  and 
put  to  flight  the  enemy's  chariots,  by  raising  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
as  if  they  had  been  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  by  crying  out  to 
them  to  send  more.^ 

IV.   THEIR  DISCIPLINE  IN  PEACE  AS  WELL  AS  IN  WAR. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the  discipline  and 
good  order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus's  reign,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

The  methods  used  by  that  great  prince,  as  is  fully  related  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropaedia,  in  order  to  form  his  troops  by  frequent  exercises, 
to  inure  them  to  fatigue,  by  keeping  them  continually  active  and  em- 
ployed in  laborious  works,  to  prepare  them  for  real  battle  by  mock 
engagements,  to  fire  them  with  courage  and  resolution  by  exhortations, 
praises,  and  rewards,  all  present  a  perfect  model  for  those  who  have 
the  command  of  troops,  to  whom,  generally  speaking,  peace  and  tran- 
quillity become  extremely  pernicious ;  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline, 
which  usually  ensues,  enervates  the  vigour  of  the  soldiers ;  and  their 
inaction  blunts  that  edge  of  courage,  which  the  motion  of  armies,  and 
the  approach  of  enemies,  greatly  sharpen  and  excite.     A  prudent 

•  Uv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  11.  "Ibid.  •  PUt  in  SyU.  p.  403. 
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foresight  ought  to  make  us  prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  will  be 
needful  in  time  of  war.^ 

Whenever  the  Persian  armies  marched,  everything  was  ordered  and 
carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  and  exactness  as  on  a  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  not  a  soldier  or  officer  daring  to  quit  his  rank,  or  remove  from 
the  colours.  It  was  the  custom  among  aU  Asiatics,  whenever  they 
encamped,  though  but  for  a  day  or  a  night,  to  have  their  camp  sur- 
rounded with  pretty  deep  ditches.  This  they  did  to  prevent  being 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  engage 
against  their  inclinations.  They  usually  contented  themselves  with 
covering  their  camp  with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  these  ditches; 
though  sometimes  they  fortified  them  with  strong  palisadoes,  and  long 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground.^ 

By  what  has  been  said  of  their  discipline  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping  their  armies,  we  may  jadga 
of  their  exactness  on  a  day  of  battle.  Nothing  can  be  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  several  parts  of  the  Cyropaedia. 
No  single  family  could  be  better  regulated,  or  pay  a  more  ready  and 
exact  obedience  to  the  first  signal,  than  the  whole  army  of  Cyrus.  He 
had  long  accustomed  them  to  that  prompt  obedience,  on  which  the 
success  of  all  enterprises  depends.  For  what  avails  the  best  head  in 
the  world,  if  the  arms  do  not  act  conformably,  and  follow  its  d^'e^ 
tions  ?  At  first  he  had  used  some  severity,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
beginning,  in  order  to  establish  a  good  discipline ;  but  this  severity 
was  always  accompanied  with  reason,  and  tempered  with  kindn^a. 
The  example  of  their  leader,  who  was  the  first  upon  all.  duty,  gave 
weight  and  authority  to  his  discourse,  and  softened  the  rigour  of  his 
commands.^  The  unalterable  rule  he  laid  down  to  himself,  of  grant- 
ing nothing  but  to  merit  only,  and  of  refusing  everything  to  favour, 
was  a  sure  means  of  keeping  all  the  officers  attached  to  their  duty,  and 
of  making  them  perpetually  vigilant  and  careful.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  discouraging  to  persons  of  that  profession,  even  to  those  who 
love  their  prince  and  their  country,  than  to  see  the  rewards  to  which 
the  dangers  they  have  undergone,  and  the  blood  they  have  spilt,  en- 
title them,  conferred  upon  others.^  Gyrus  had  the  art  of  inspiring 
even  his  common  soldiers  with  a  zeal  for  discipline  and  order,  by  first 
inspiring  them  with  a  love  of  their  country,  for  their  honour,  and  their 
fellow-citizens;  and  above  all,  by  endearing  himself  to  them  by  his 
bounty  and  liberality.  These  are  the  true  methods  of  establishing  and 
supporting  military  discipline  in  full  force  and  vigour. 

V.   THBIB   ORDER  OF  BATTLB. 

As  there  were  but  very  few  fortified  places  in  Cyrus's  time,  all  their 
warp  were  little  else  than  field  expeditions  ;  for  which  reason  that  wise 


-  Motuensqae  futuri. 
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prince  found  out,  by  his  own  reflection  and  experience,  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  victory  than  a  numerous  and  good  cavaby  ;  and 
that  the  gaining  of  a  single  pitched  battle  was  often  attended  with  the 
conquest  of  a  whole  kingdom.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  having  found 
the  Persian  army  entirely  destitute  of  that  important  and  necessary 
succour,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  remedying  the  defect,  and 
BO  far  succeeded,  by  his  great  application  and  activity,  as  to  form  a 
body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which  became  superior  to  that  of  hib  enemies, 
in  goodness,  at  least,  if  not  in  number.  There  were  several  breeds 
of  horses  in  Persia  and  Media ;  but  in  the  latter  province,  those  of  a 
place  called  Nisea  were  the  most  esteemed ;  and  it  was  from  thence 
the  king's  stable  was  furnished.^  We  shall  now  examine  what  use 
they  made  of  their  cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Thymbra  may  serve  to  give  us  a  just  notion 
of  the  tactics  of  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  Gyrus,  and  to  show  how 
far  their  ability  extended,  either  in  the  use  of  arms  or  disposition  of 
armies. 

They  knew,  that  the  most  advantageous  order  of  battle  was  to  place 
the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  cuirassiers,  on  the  two  wings  of  the  army.  By  this  disposition 
the  flanks  of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the  horse  were  at  liberty  to 
act  themselves,  as  occasion  should  require. 

They  likewise  understood  the  necessity  of  drawing  out  an  army 
into  severariines,  in  order  to  support  one  another ;  because  otherwise 
as  one  single  line  might  easily  be  pierced  through  and  broken,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  rally,  and  consequently  the  army  would  be  left  without 
resource.  For  which  reason,  they  formed  the  first  line  of  foot,  heavily 
armed,  twelve  men  deep,^  who,  on  the  first  onset,  made  use  of  the 
half-pike ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came  close 
together,  engaged  the  enemy  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords,  or 
scimitars. 

The  second  line  consisted  of  such  men  as  were  lightly  armed,  whose 
manner  of  fighting  was  to  throw  their  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the 
first.  These  javelins  were  made  of  a  heavy  wood,  pointed  with  iron, 
and  were  thrown  with  great  violence.  The  design  of  them  was  to  put 
the  enemy  into  disorder,  before  they  came  to  close  fight. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  archers,  whose  bows  being  bent  with  the 
Qtmost  force,  carried  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of  the  two  preceding 
lines,  and  extremely  annoyed  the  enemy.  These  archers  were  some- 
times mixed  with  slingers,  who  slung  great  stones  with  a  terribje  force ; 
but,  in  aftertimes,  the  Rhodians,  instead  of  stones,  made  use  of  leaden 
bullets,  which  the  slings  carried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
first,  formed  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  This  line  was  intended  for 
the  support  of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  in  case  they 
gave  way.  It  served  likewise  for  a  rear-guard,  and  a  body  of  reserve 
kO  repulse  the  enemy,  if  they  should  happen  to  penetrate  so  far. 

They  had,  besides,  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge  wagons,  drawn 

>  Herod.  1.  vii.  o.  40.    Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  630. 
*  Before  CyruB'i  time  it  wu  twenty-four 
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by  sixteen  oxen  each,  in  which  were  twenty  men,  whose  business  wa^ 
to  discharge  stones  and  javelins.  These  were  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  whole  army,  behind  the  body  of  reserve,  and  were  used  to  support 
their  troops  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  enemy,  and  to  favour 
their  rallying  when  in  disorder. 

TLey  made  great  use,  too,  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  as 
we  have  already  observed.  These  they  generally  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  and  some  of  them  at  certain  times  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  army,  or  when  they  had  any  reason  to  fear  their  being  surrounded. 

Thus  far,  and  not  much  farther,  did  the  ancients  carry  their  know- 
ledge in  the  military  art,  with  respect  to  their  battles  and  engagements. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  they  had  any  skill  in  choosing  advantageous 

Eosts,  in  seasonably  possessing  themselves  of  a  favourable  spot,  or 
ringing  the  war  into  a  close  country ;  of  making  use  of  defiles  and 
narrow  passes,  either  to  molest  the  enemy  in  their  march,  or  to  cover 
themselves  from  their  attacks ;  of  laying  artful  ambuscades ;  of  pro- 
tracting a  campaign  to  a  great  length  by  wise  delays ;  of  not  suffering 
a  superior  enemy  to  force  them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  of  reducing 
him  to  the  necessity  of  preying  upon  himself  through  the  want  of 
forage  and  provisions.  Neither  do  we  see  that  they  had  much  regard 
to  the  defending  of  their  right  and  left  with  rivers,  marshes,  or  moun- 
tains, and  by  that  means  to  make  the  front  of  a  smaller  army  equal 
to  that  of  another  much  more  numerous,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the 
enemy's  power  to  surround  or  flank  them. 

Yet,  in  Cyrus's  first  campaign  against  the  Armenians,  and  after- 
wards agdinst  the  Babylonians,  they  seemed  to  have  made  their  first 
advances  and  essays  in  this  art ;  but  they  were  not  improved,  or  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection  in  those  days.  Time,  reflection,  and  experi- 
ence, made  the  great  commanders  in  after  ages  acquainted  with  these 
precautions  and  subtleties  of  war ;  and  we  have  already  shown,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Carthaginians,  what  use  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and 
other  generals  of  both  nations,  made  of  them. 

VI.  THEIR  MANNERS  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DBFENDINa  STRONG  PLACES* 

The  ancients  both  devised  and  executed  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  arms  known  in  their  days,  as  also  from  the 
force  and  variety  of  engines  then  in  use,  either  for  attacking  or  de- 
fending fortified  places. 

I.   THEIR  WAY  OP  ATTACKING  PLACES. 

The  first  method  of  attacking  a  place  was  by  blockade.  They  in- 
vested the  town  with  a  wall  buHt  round  it,  and  in  which,  at  proper 
distances,  were  made  redoubts  and  magazines ;  and  between  the  wall 
and  the  town  they  dug  a  deep  trench,  which  they  strongly  fenced  with 
pallisadoes,  to  hinder  the  besieged  from  going  out,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent succours  or  provisions  from  being  brought  in.  In  this  maimer 
they  waited  till  famine  did  what  they  could  not  effect  by  force  or  art 
From  hence  proceeded  the  length  of  the  sieges  related  by  the  ancients; 
as  that  of  Troy,*  which  lasted  ten  years ;  that  of  Azoth  by  Psamme- 

>  Homer  makw  no  mention  of  the  battering-ram,  or  any  warlike  engine. 
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ricus,  which  lasted  twenty ;  that  of  Nineveh,  where  we  find  Sardana- 
palus  defended  himself  for  the  space  of  seven.  And  Cyrus  might 
have  lain  a  long  time  hefore  Babylon,  where  a  stock  of  provisions  for 
twenty  years  had  been  laid  in,  if  he  had  not  devised  a  different  method 
of  taking  it. 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from  their  duration, 
they  invented  the  method  of  scaling,  which  was  done  by  raising  a 
great  number  of  ladders  against  the  walls,  by  means  of  which  a  great 
many  files  of  soldiers  might  climb  up  together,  and  force  their 
way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  scaling  impracticable,  or  at  least  inef- 
fectual, they  made  the  walls  of  their  cities  extremely  high,  and  the 
towers,  wherewith  they  were  flanked,  still  considerably  higher,  that  the 
ladders  of  the  besiegers  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the  top  of  them. 
This  obliged  them  to  find  out  some  other  way  of  getting  to  the  top  of 
the  ramparts ;  and  this  was,  building  moveable  towers  of  wood,  still 
higher  than  the  walls,  and  by  approaching  them  with  these  wooden  towers. 
On  the  top  of  these  towers,  which  formed  a  kind  of  platform,  was  placed 
a  competent  number  of  soldiers,  who  with  darts  and  arrows,  and  the 
assistance  of  their  balistse  and  catapultse,  scoured  the  ramparts,  and 
cleared  them  of  the  defenders ;  and  then,  from  a  lower  stage  of  the 
tower,  they  let  down  a  kind  of  draw-bridge,  which  rested  upon  the 
wall,  and  gave  the  soldiers  admittance. 

A  third  method,  which  extremely  shortened  the  length  of  their 
sieges,  was  that  of  the  battering-ram,  by  which  they  made  breaches 
in  the  walls,  and  opened  themselves  a  passage  into  the  places  besieged. 
This  battering-ram  was  a  vast  thick  beam  of  timber,  with  a  strong 
head  of  iron  or  brass  at  the  end  of  it,  which  was  pushed  with  the  ut- 
-most  force  against  the  walls.  There  were  several  kinds  of  them ;  but 
I  shall  give  a  more  ample  and  particular  account  of  these,  as  well  as 
other  warlike  engines,  in  another  place. 

They  had  still  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places,  which  was,  that 
of  sapping  and  undermining ;  and  this  was  aone  two  different  ways, 
that  is,  either  to  carry  a  subterranean  path  quite  under  the  walls,  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  so  open  themselves  a  passage  and  entrance 
into  it ;  or  else,  after  they  had  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and 
put  supporters  under  it,  to  fill  the  space  with  all  sorts  of  combustible 
matter,  and  then  to  set  that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to  bum  down  the 
supporters,  calcine  the  materials  of  the  wall,  and  throw  down  part 
of  it. 

2.  ^THEIR  MANNER  OF  DEFENDING  PLACES. 

With  respect  to  the  fortifying  and  defending  of  towns,  the  ancients 
made  use  of  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  essential  rules  now 

Sractised  in  the  art  of  fortification.  They  had  the  method  of  over- 
owing  the  country  round  about,  to  hinder  the  enemy's  approaching 
the  town ;  they  made  their  ditches  deep,  and  of  a  steep  ascent,  and 
fenced  them  round  with  palisadoes,  to  make  the  enemy's  ascent  or 
aescent  the  more  difficult ;  they  made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  and 
fenced  them  with  stone  or  brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram  should 
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not  be  able  to  demolish  tbem ;  and  very  high,  that  the  scaling  of  thein 
should  be  equally  impracticable;  they  had  their  projecting  tower*, 
from  whence  our  modern  bastions  derive  their  origin,  for  the  flanking 
of  the  curtains ;  they  ingeniously  invented  different  machines  for 
shooting  arrows,  throwing  darts  and  lances,  and  hurling  great  stones 
with  vast  force  and  violence  ;  they  had  parapets  and  battlements  in 
the  walls  for  the  security  of  the  soldiers,  and  covered  galleries,  which, 
^oing  quite  round  the  walls,  served  as  subterraneous  passages ;  they 
had  intrenchments  behind  the  breaches  and  necks  of  the  towers  ;  they 
made  their  sallies,  too,  in  order  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besiegers, 
and  to  set  their  engines  on  fire ;  as  also  counter-mines  to  defeat  the 
mines  of  the  enemy ;  and  lastly,  they  built  citadels,  as  places  of 
retreat  in  case  of  extremity,  to  serve  as  the  last  recourse  to  a  garrison 
upon  the  point  of  being  forced,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  the  town 
of  no  effect,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  more  advantageous  capitulation. 
All  these  methods  of  def|pding  places  against  those  that  besieged  them, 
were  known  in  the  art  of  fortification,  as  it  was  practised  among  the 
ancients ;  and  they  are  the  very  same  as  are  now  in  use  among  the 
moderns,  allowing  for  such  alteration  as  the  difference  of  arms  has 
occasioned. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  defending  fortified  towns,  as 
also  to  remove  a  prejudice  which  prevails  among  many  of  the  modems, 
who  imagine,  that,  because  new  names  are  now  given  to  the  same 
things,  the  things  themselves  are  therefore  different  in  nature  and 
principle.  Since  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  cannon  indeed  have 
been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  battering-ram,  and  musket-fihot 
instead  of  balistse,  catapultse,  scorpions,  javelins,  slings,  and  arrows* 
But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  any  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
fortification  are  changed  ?  By  no  means.  The  ancients  made  as  much 
use  of  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  the  mechanic  powers  of  motion,  as 
art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 

VII.   THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  PERSIAN  FORCES  AFTER  THE  TIME  OF 

CYRUS. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  more  than  once,  that  we  must  not  judge 
of  the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Persian  troops  at  all  times,  by  what 
we  see  of  them  in  Cynis's  reign,  I  shall  conclude  this  article  of  war 
with  a  judicious  reflection  made  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
on  that  subject.  He  observes,  that  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the 
Persians,  generally  speaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages 
which  result  from  severity,  order,  ana  discipline ;  from  skill  in  drawing 
up  an  army,  order  in  marching  and  encamping,  and  that  happiness  of 
conduct  which  moves  those  great  bodies  without  disorder  or  confusion. 
Full  of  a  vain  ostentation  of  their  power  and  greatness,  and  relying 
more  upon  strength  than  prudence,  upon  the  number  rather  than  the 
choice  of  their  troops,  they  thought  they  had  done  all  that  was  neces- 
sary, when  they  had  drawn  together  immense  numbers  of  people,  who 
fought  indeed  with  resolution  but  without  order,  and  who  found  them- 
selves encumbered  with  the  vast  multitudes  of  useless  persons  in  the 
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retinue  of  the  king  and  his  chief  officers.  For  to  such  a  height  was 
their  laxury  grown,  that  they  would  have  the  same  magnificence,  and 
enjoy  the  same  pleasures  and  delights,  in  the  army,  as  in  the  king's 
court ;  so  that  in  their  wars,  the  kings  marched  accompanied  with  their 
wives,  their  concubines,  and  all  their  eunuchs.  Their  silver  and  gold 
plate,  and  all  their  rich  furniture,  were  carried  after  them  in  prodigious 
quantities ;  and  in  short,  all  the  equipage  and  utensils  required  in  so 
voluptuous  a  life.  An  army  composed  in  this  manner,  and  already 
clogged  with  the  excessive  number  of  troops,  had  the  additional  load 
of  vast  multitudes  of  such  as  did  not  fight.  In  this  confusion,  the 
troops  conld  not  act  in  concert ;  their  orders  never  reached  them  in 
time  ;  and  in  action,  every  thing  went  on  at  random,  as  it  were,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  commander's  preventing  disorder.  Add  to 
this,  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  finishing  an  expedition  quickly, 
and  of  passing  into  an  enemy's  country  with  great  rapidity :  because 
such  a  vast  body  of  people,  greedy  not  only  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  of  such  things  also  as  were  requisite  for  luxury  and  pleasure,  con- 
sumed all  that  could  be  met  with  in  a  very  short  time ;  nor  indeed  is 
it  easy  to  comprehend  from  whence  they  could  procure  subsistence. 

With  all  this  vast  train,  however,  the  Persians  astonished  those 
nations  that  were  not  more  expert  in  military  affairs  than  themselves ; 
and  many  of  those  that  even  excelled  them,  were  yet  overcome,  beins 
either  weakened  or  distressed  by  their  own  divisions,  or  overpowered 
by  the  enemy's  numbers.  By  this  means  Egypt,  as  proud  as  she  was 
of  her  antiquity,  her  wise  institutions,  and  the  conquests  of  her 
Sesostris,  became  subject  to  the  Persians.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for 
them  to  conquer  Lesser  Asia,  and  such  Greek  colonies  as  the  luxury 
of  Egypt  had  corrupted.  But  when  they  came  to  engage  with  Greece 
itself,  they  found  what  they  had  never  met  with  before,  regular  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  skilful  and  experienced  commanders,  soldiers 
accustomed  to  temperance,  whose  bodies  were  inured  to  toil  and  labour, 
and  rendered  both  robust  and  active  by  wrestling  and  other  exercises 
practised  in  that  country.  The  Grecian  armies,  indeed,  were  but 
small ;  but  they  were  like  those  strong,  vigorous  bodies,  that  seem  to 
be  all  nerves  and  sinews,  and  full  of  spirits  in  every  part ;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  so  well  commanded,  and  so  prompt  in  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  generals,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  soldiers  had  been 
actuated  by  one  soul,  so  perfect  a  harmony  was  there  in  all  their 
motions. 

ARTICLE  m. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENOBS. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  eastern  poetry,  of  which 
we  know  little  more  than  what  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  old  Testa* 
ment.  Those  precious  fragments  are  sufficient  to  let  us  know  the  origin 
of  poesy,  its  true  design,  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  by  those  inspired 
writers,  namely,  to  celebrate  the  perfection,  and  sing  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  as  also  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  style  which  ought 
to  accompany  it,  adapted  to  the  majesty  of  the  subject  it  treats.  The 
discourse  of  Job's  friends,  who  lived  in  the  east,  as  he  himself  did, 
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and  who  were  distingQished  among  the  Gentiles  as  much  by  their 
h.arning  as  their  birth,  may  likewise  give  us  some  notion  of  eastern 
eloquence  in  those  early  ages. 

What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the 
Athenians  in  particular,  according  to  Plato,'  that  they  were  but  chil- 
dren in  antiquity,  is  very  true  with  respect  to  arts  and  sciences,  of 
which  they  have  falsely  ascribed  the  invention  to  chimerical  persons, 
16ng  posterior  to  the  deluge.  The  holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  that 
before  that  epoch,  God  had  discovered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling 
and  cultivating  the  ground ;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle,  when 
their  habitation  was  m  tents ;  of  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  weaving 
it  into  stuffs  and  linen ;  of  forging  and  polishing  iron  and  brass,  and 
putting  them  to  numberless  uses,  that  are  necessary  and  convenient 
for  life  and  society,^ 

We  learn  from  the  same  Scriptures,  that,  very  soon  after  the  deluge, 
human  industry  had  made  several  discoveries  very  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  as,  1.  The  art  of  spinning  gold  thread,  and  of  interweaving  it 
with  stuffs.  2.  That  of  beating  gold,  and  with  light  thin  leaves  of 
it,  to  gild  wood  and  other  materials.  8.  The  secret  of  casting  metals, 
as  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  and  of  making  all  sorts  of  figures  with  them 
in  imitation  of  nature ;  of  representing  different  kinds  of  objects,  and 
of  making  an  infinite  variety  of  vessels  of  those  metals,  for  use  and 
ornament.  4.  The  art  of  painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  stone,  or 
marble :  and  5.  To  name  no  more,  that  of  dyeing  their  silks  and  stufis, 
and  giving  them  the  most  exquisite  and  beautiful  colours. 

As  it  was  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  after  the  deluge,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  Asia  must  have  been  the  nurse,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  remembrance  of  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradition, 
and  which  were  afterwards  revived  and  restored,  by  means  of  men's 
wants  and  necessities,  which  put  them  upon  all  methods  of  industry 
and  application. 

SECTION  I. — ARCHITECTURE. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and,  shortly  after,  of  those  &- 
mous  cities,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  have  been  looked  upon  as 
prodigies ;  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  royal  and  other  palaces, 
divided  into  numerous  halls  and  apartments,  and  adorned  with  every- 
thing that  either  decencv  or  conveniency  could  require ;  the  regularity 
and  symmetry  of  the  pillars  and  vaultea  roofs,  raised  and  multiplied 
one  upon  another ;  the  noble  gates  of  their  cities ;  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  their  ramparts ;  the  height  and  strength  of  their  towers, 
their  large  and  commodious  quays  on  the  banks  of  their  great  rivers ; 
and  their  curious  bold  bridges  built  over  them ;  all  these  things,  I  say, 
with  many  other  works  of  the  like  nature,  show  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfection  architecture  was  carried  in  those  ancient  times. 

Yet  I  cannot  say  whether,  in  those  ages,  this  art  arose  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  it  afterwards  attained  in  Greece  and  Italy ; 
or  whether  those  vast  structures  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  so  much  boasted 
of  by  the  ancients,  were  as  remarkablo,  for  their  beauty  and  regularity 

*  In  Timtto,  p.  33.  *  Gen.  tL 
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as  they  were  for  their  magnitude  and  spaciousness.  We  hear  of  five 
orders  in  architecture,  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 
posite; but  we  never  hear  of  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  order,  which 
gives  us  reason  to  doubt  whether  symmetry,  measure,  and  proportion 
of  pillars,  pilasters,  and  other  ornaments  in  architecture,  were  exactly 
observed  in  those  ancient  structures. 

SECTION  II.  —  MUSIC. 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  in  a  country  like  Asia,  addicted  to  voluptuous 
and  luxurious  living,  music,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  such  en- 
joyments, was  in  high  esteem,  and  cultivated  with  great  application. 
The  very  names  of  the  principal  styles  of  ancient  music,  which  the 
modem  has  still  preserved,  namely,  the  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
Ionian,  and  jSlolian,  sufficiently  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  its 
origin,  or,  at  ieast,  where  it  was  improved  and  brought  to  perfection. 
We  learn  from  holy  Scripture,  that  in  Laban's  time,  instrumental 
music  was  much  in  use  in  the  country  where  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in  Me- 
sopotamia ;  since,  among  the  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Jacob,  he  complains  that,  by  his  precipitate  flight,  he  had  put  it 
out.  of  his  power  to  conduct  him  and  his  family,  '^  with  mirth  and  with 
song,  with  tabret  and  with  harp."  ^  Among  the  booty  that  Cyrus  had 
ordered  to  be  set  apart  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  mention  is  made  of  two 
famous  female  musicians,'  very  skilful  in  their  profession,  who  accom- 
panied a  lady  of  Susa,  and  were  taken  prisoners  with  her.^ 

To  determine  what  degree  of  perfection  music  was  carried  to  by  the 
ancients,  is  a  question  which  very  much  puzzles  the  learned.  It  is 
the  more  difficult  to  be  decided,  because,  to  determine  justly  upon  it, 
it  seems  necessary  we  should  have  several  pieces  of  music  composed 
by  the  ancients,  with  their  notes,  that  we  might  examine  both  with  our 
eyes  and  our  ears.  But  unhappily,  it  is  not  with  music,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  with  ancient  sculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
noble  monuments  remaining ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  not 
any  one  piece  of  their  composition  in  the  other  science,  by  which  we 
can  form  a  certain  judgment  of  it,  and  determine  whether  the  music 
of  the  ancients  was  as  perfect  as  ours. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
triple  symphony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  voices,  that  of  instruments, 
and  that  of  voices  and  instruments  in  concert. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to  rhythmus. 
What  is  meant  by  rhythmus  is,  the  assemblage  or  union  of  various 
times  in  music,  which  are  joined  together  with  a  certain  order,  and  in 
certain  proportions.  To  understand  this  definition,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  music  we  are  speaking  of^  was  always  set  and  sung  to  the 
words  of  certain  verses,  in  which  every  syllable  was  distinguished  into 
long  and  short ;  that  the  short  syllable  was  pronounced  as  quick  again 
as  the  long ;  that  therefore  the  former  was  reckoned  to  make  up  but 
one  time,  while  the  latter  made  up  two  ;  and  consequently,  the  sound 
which  answered  to  this  was  to  continue  twice  as  long  as  the  sound 
which  answered  to  the  other  y  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  was  to 

*  Gen.  xzxL  37.  *  liw^fyis  i^9  rds  cptfrira;.  *  Cyrop.  L  St.  p.  Ut 
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consist  of  two  times  or  measures,  while  the  other  comprehended  hut 
one ;  that  the  verses  which  were  sung  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  feet,  formed  by  the  different  combinations  of  these  long  and 
short  syllables;  and  that  the  rhythmns  of  the  song  regularly  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  these  feet.  As  these  feet,  of  whatever  nature 
or  extent,  were  always  divided  into  two  equal  or  unequal  parts,  of 
which  the  former  was  called  ^ptfic,  elevation  or  rising,  and  the  letter 
^ftfK,  depressing  or  falling ;  so  the  rhythmus  of  the  song,  which  an- 
swered to  every  one  of  these  feet,  was  divided  into  two  parts  equally 
or  unequally,  by  what  we  now  call  a  beaty  and  rest  or  intermission. 
The  scrupulous  regard  the  ancients  had  to  the  quantity  of  their  sylla- 
bles in  their  vocal  music,  made  their  rhythmus  much  more  perfect  and 
regular  than  ours :  for  our  poetry  is  not  formed  upon  the  measure  of 
long  and  short  syllables ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  skilful  musician  among 
us  may  in  some  manner  express,  by  the  length  of  th6  sounds,  the 
quantity  of  every  syllable.  This  account  of  the  rhythmus  of  the 
ancients  I  have  copied  from  one  of  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  Bu- 
rette ;  which  I  have  done  out  of  regard  for  young  students,  to  whom 
this  little  explanation  may  be  of  great  use  for  the  understanding  of 
several  passages  in  ancient  authors.     I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

The  principal  point  in  dispute  among  the  learned,  concerning  the 
music  of  the  ancients  is,  to  Know  whether  they  understood  music  in 
several  parts ;  that  is,  a  composition  consisting  of  several  parts,  and 
in  which  all  those  different  parts  form  each  by  itself  a  complete  piece, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  harmonious  connexion,  as  it  is  in  our 
counterpoint  or  concert,  whether  simple  or  compounded. 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  concerning  this  matter,  and 
whatever  else  relates  to  the  music  of  the  ancients,  I  refer  him  to  the 
learned  dissertations  of  the  above-mentioned  M.  Burette,  inserted  in 
the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
de$  BelleS'LettreSy  which  show  the  profound  erudition  and  exquisite 
taste  of  that  writer. 

SECTION  in.  —  PHYSIC 

Ws  likewise  discover,  in  those  early  times,  the  origin  of  physic,  the 
beginnings  of  which,  as  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  were  very  rude 
and  imperfect.  Herodotus,  and  after  him  Strabo,  observe,  that  it  was 
a  general  custom  among  the  Babylonians,  to  expose  their  sick  persons 
to  the  view  of  passengers,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  whether  they 
had  been  afflicted  with  the  like  distemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they 
had  been  cured.^  From  hence  several  people  have  pretended  that 
physic  is  nothing  else  than  a  conjectural  and  experimental  science, 
entirely  resulting  from  observations  made  upon  the  nature  of  different 
diseases,  and  upon  such  things  as  are  conducive  or  prejudicial  to 
health.  It  must  be  confessed  that  experience  will  go  a  great  way ;  but 
that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  famous  Hippocrates  made  a  great 
use  of  it  in  his  practice ;  but  he  did  not  entirel  v  rely  upon  it.  The 
custom  was,  in  those  days,  for  all  persons  that  had  been  sick,  and  were 
cured,  to  put  up  a  tablet  dedicated  to  ^sculapius,  wherein  they  gave  ' 
an  account  of  the  remedies  that  had  restorea  them  t'>  ueaith.^    That 

'Hw.LL  0.197.  8tna».1.16,^7M.       *PUii.  1.  zzix.  e.197,0.1.  Btnb.  1.  TilL p. 874 
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celebrated  physician  caused  all  these  inscriptions  and  memorials  to  be 
copied  out,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  him. 

Physic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  great  use  and 
esteem.*  ^sculapius,  who  flourished  at  that  time,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  had  even  then  brought  it  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  his  profound  knowledge  in  botany,  by  his  creat  skill  in  medi- 
cinal preparations  and  chirurgical  operations ;  for  m  those  days  these 
seyeral  branches  were  not  separated  from  one  another,  but  were  all 
included  under  the  denomination  of  Physic. 

The  two  sons  of  iEscnlapius,  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  who  com* 
manded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  were  both 
most  excellent  physicians  and  brave  officers,  and  rendered  as  much 
service  in  the  Grecian  army,  by  their  skill  in  their  medical,  as  they 
did  by  their  courage  and  conduct  in  their  military  capacity.^  Nor  did 
Achilles  himself,  or  even  Alexander  the  Great,  in  aftertimes,  think  the 
knowledge  of  this  science  improper  for  a  general,  qt  beneath  his  dig- 
nity.^ On  the  contrary,  he  learned  it  himself  of  Chiron,  the  centaur, 
and  afterwards  instructed  his  friend  Patroclns  in  it,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain to  exercise  the  art,  in  healing  the  wound  of  Eurypilus.  This 
wound  he  healed  by  the  application  of  a  certain  root,  which  imme* 
diately  assuaged  the  pain,  and  stopped  the  bleeding.  Botany,  or  that 
part  of  physic  which  treats  of  herbs  and  plants,  was  very  much  known, 
and  almost  the  only  branch  of  the  science  used  in  those  early  times. 
Yirgil,  speaking  of  a  celebrated  physician,  who  was  instructed  in  his 
art  by  Apollo  himself,  seems  to  confine  that  profession  to  the  know- 
ledge of  simples :  Scire  potestates  herharuni,  iuumque  medendi  ma' 
luit^  It  was  nature  itself  that  offered  those  innocent  and  salutary 
remedies,  and  seemed  to  invite  mankind  to  make  use  of  them.  Their 
gardens,  fields,  and  woods  supplied  them  with  an  infinite  plenty  and 
variety.^  As  yet  no  use  was  made  of  minerals,  treacles,  and  other 
compositions,  since  discovered  by  closer  and  more  inquisitive  researches 
into  nature.^ 

Pliny  says  that  physic,  brought  by  .^culapius  into  great  reputation 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  soon  after  neglected  and  lost, 
and  lay  in  a  manner  buried  in  darkness  till  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  when  it  was  revived  by  Hippocrates,  and  restored  to  its  an- 
cient honour  and  credit.^  This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  Greece ;. 
but  in  Persia  we  find  it  always  cultivated,  and  constantly  held  in  great 
reputation.  The  great  Gyrus,  as  is  observed  by  Xenophon,  never 
£aUed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  excellent  physicians  along  with  him. 
in  the  army,  rewarding  them  very  liberally,  and  treating  them  with 
particular  regard.^  He  farther  remarks  that,  in  this,  Cyrus  only  fol- 
lowed a  custom  that  had  been  anciently  established  among  their  gen- 
erals ;  and  that  the  younger  Cyrus  acted  in  the  same  manner.' 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  Hippocrates  who 
carried  this  science  to  its  highest  perfection :  and  though  it  is  certain 

'  Diod.  1.  V.  p.  341.  •  Horn.  Iliad,  1.  z.  t.  821—847.  *  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  662. 

•  J5n.  L  xiu  V.  306.  » Plin.  1.  xxvL  o.  1;  •  Plin.  1.  xxir.  o.  7. 

^  Lib.  xxix.  c.  9.  *  Cjrop.  L  L  p.  29,  at  L  viiL  p.  212.    *  De  Sxped.  Cyr.  I  u.  p.  Zl^. 
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that  sevenil  improvements  and  new  discoveries  have  been  made  in  that 
art  since  his  time,  yet  he  is  still  looked  upon,  bj  the  ablest  physicians, 
as  the  first  and  chief  master  of  the  faculty,  and  as  the  person  whose 
writings  ought  to  be  the  chief  study  of  those  who  would  distinguish 
themselves  in  that  profession. 

Men  thus  qualified,  who,  besides  their  having  studied  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  besides  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  the  virtues  of  simples,  the  principles  of  natanl 

Ehilosophy,  and  the  constitution  and  contexture  of  human  bodies,  have 
ad  a  long  practice  and  experience,  and  to  that  have  added  their  own 
serious  reflections ;  such  men  as  these,  in  a  well-ordered  state,  deserve 
to  be  highly  rewarded  and  distinguished,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  sig- 
nifies to  us  in  the  sacred  writings :  '^  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall 
lift  up  his  head ;  and  in  the  si^t  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admira- 
tion : '  since  all  their  labours,  lucubrations,  and  watchings,  are  devoted 
to  the  people's  health,  which  of  all  human  blessings  ia  the  dearest  and 
most  valuable.  And  yet  this  blessing  is  what  mankind  are  the  least 
careful  to  preserve.  They  do  not  omy  destroy  it  by  riot  and  excess, 
but,  through  a  blind  credulity,  they  foolishly  intrust  it  with  persons 
of  no  skill  or  experience,  who  impose  upon  them  by  their  imprudence 
and  presumption,  or  seduce  them  by  their  flattering  assurance  of 
infalUble  recovery.' 

SECTION  rv.  —  ASTRONOMY. 

As  much  as  the  Grecians  desired  to  be  esteemed  the  authors  and 
inventors  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  they  could  never  absolutely  deny 
the  Babylonians  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  astron- 
omy. The  advantageous  situation  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  npon 
a  wide  extended  flat  country,  where  no  mountains  bounded  the  pros- 
pect ;  the  constant  clearness  and  serenity  of  the  fur  in  that  coantry, 
so  favourable  to  the  free  contemplation  of  the  heavens ;  perhaps  also 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  seemed  to  be 
intended  for  an  observatory  ;  all  these  circumstances  were  strong  mo- 
tives to  engage  this  people  in  a  more  nice  observation  of  the  various 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  regular  course  of  the  stars.^ 
The  abb^  Renaudot,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Sphere,  observes  that 
the  plain  which  in  Scripture  is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which  Babylon 
stood,  is  the  same  that  is  called  by  the  Arabians  Sinjar,  where  the 
caliph  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Habbassides,  in  whose  reign  the 
sciences  began  to  flourish  among  the  Arabians,  caused  the  astronomi- 
cal observations  to  be  made,  which  for  several  ages  directed  all  the 
astronomers  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  Melikscfaah, 
the  third  of  the  Seljukides,  caused  a  course  of  the  like  observations  to 
be  made,  near  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  place :  firom 

'  Ecclei.  zzzviii.  3. 

*  Palam  est,  ut  quisqae  inter  istos  loqaendo  polleat,  imperatorem  iUioo  Titn  nostra  neeisqaa 
fieri. — Ad  eo  blanda  eat  sperandi  pro  ae  euiqae  dolcedd. — Plin.  1.  xxix.  o.  1. 

'  A  principio  Aaayrii  propter  planitiem  ma^itadinernqve  regionnm  qvas  ineolebanl,  em 
Offilum  ex  omni  parte  patena  et  apertum  intuerentnr,  Uivi^^'tionea  motoaqve  iteUaram  < 
Tavenint.~Cio.  lib.  i.  de  Divia.  n.  2. 
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whence  it  appears  that  this  place  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
suitable  in  the  world  for  astronomical  observations.^ 

The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried  theirs  to  any  great 
perfection,  for  wjint  of  the  help  of  telescopes,  which  are  of  modern  • 
invention,  and  have  greatly  contributed  of  late  years  to  render  our 
astronomical  inquiries  more  perfect  and  exact.  Whatever  they  were, 
they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Epigenes,  a  great  and  credible  author, 
according  to  Pliny,  speaks  of  observations  made  for  the  space  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  imprinted  upon  squares  of  brick: 
which,  if  it  be  true,  must  reach  back  to  a  very  early  antiquity.^  Those 
of  which  Calisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's  court,  makes  men- 
tion, and  of  which  he  gave  Aristotle  an  account,  include  1903  years, 
and  consequently  must  commence  very  near  the  deluge,  and  the  time 
of  Nimrod's  building  the  city  of  Babylon.^ 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  for  which  our  acknowledg- 
ments are  due,  to  the  labours  and  curious  inquiries  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  discovery  or  improvement  of  so  useful  a  science ;  a 
science  not  only  of  great  service  to  agriculture  and  navigation,  by  the 
knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  regular  course  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
wonderful,  constant,  and  uniform  proportion  of  days,  months,  seasons, 
and  years,  but  even  to  religion  itself;  with  which,  as  Plato  shows,  the 
study  of  that  science  has  a  very  close  and  necessary  connexion ;  as  it 
directly  tends  to  inspire  us  with  great  reverence  for  the  Deity,  who, 
with  an  infinite  wisdom,  presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe, 
and  is  present  and  attentive  to  all  our  actions.^  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the  misfortune  of  those  very  phi- 
losophers, who,  by  their  successful  application  and  astronomical  inqui- 
ries, came  very  near  the  Creator,  and  were  yet  so  unhappy  as  not  to 
find  him,  because  they  did  not  serve  and  adore  him  as  they  ought  to 
do,  nor  govern  their  actions  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  divine 
model.* 

SECTION   V.  —  JUDICIAL  ASTROLOGY. 

As  to  the  Babylonian  and  other  eastern  philosophers,  the  study  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was  so  far  from  leading  them,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  both  their  creator  and  governor, 
that  for  the  most  part  it  carried  them  into  impious  practices,  and  the 
extravagances  of  judicial  astrology.  So  we  term  that  deceitful  and 
presumptuous  science,  which  pretends  to  judge  of  things  to  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  stars,  and  to  foretell  events  by  the  situation  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  by  their  difierent  aspects.  A  science  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
madness  and  folly  by  all  the  most  sensible  writers  among  the  pagans 
themselves.  0  delirationem  incredihilem!  cries  Cicero,  in  refuting 
the  extravagant  opinions  of  those  astrologers,  frequently  called  Chal- 
tleans,  from  the  country  that  first  produced  them ;  who,  in  consequence 

>  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  dee  BeUet-Lettree,  Vol.  I/Part  ii.  p.  2, 

*  Plin.  Hiflt  Nat  I.  riL  c  66.  '  Porphyr.  apad.  Simplio.  in  I.  iL  de  oobIo. 

*  In  Bpinom.  o.  989—992. 

*  Magna  indastria,  magna  solertia :  sed  ibi  Oreatorem  soratati  sunt  positam  non  longe  a  &e, 

ei  non  invenernnt quia  qassrere,  neglezerunt. — August.  de^Verb.  Evang.  Matth.  Srna 
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of  the  observationa  made,  as  they  affirmed,  by  their  predecessors  upon 
all  past  events  for  the  space  onli/  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand years,  pretend  to  know  assuredly,  by  the  aspect  and  combination 
.  of  the  stars  and  planets,  at  the  instant  of  a  child's  birth,  what  would 
be  his  genius,  temper,  manners,  the  constitution  of  "Us  body,  his  ac 
tions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  events,  with  the  duration  of  his  life.  He 
details  a  thousand  absurdities  of  this  opinion,  which  are  sofficaent  to 
expose  it  to  ridicule  and  contempt;  and  asks,  why  of  all  that  Tast 
number  of  children  that  are  born  in  the  same  moment,  and  without 
doubt  exactly  under  the  aspect  of  the  same  stars,  there  are  not  two 
of  them  whose  lives  and  fortunes  resemble  each  other  ?  He  pats  this 
farther  question,  whether  that  great  number  of  men  that  perished  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  died  of  one  and  the  same  death,  were  all 
bom  under  the  same  constellations  ?  ^ 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  so  absurd  an  art,  founded  entirely  upon 
fraud  and  imposture,  fraudulentUnma  artium^  as  Pliny  calls  it,  sIkhiM 
ever  acquire  so  much  credit  as  this  has  done,  throughout  the  whole 
world  and  in  all  ages.  What  has  supported  and  brought  it  into  such 
repute,  continues  that  author,  is  the  natural  curiosity  men  haTe  to 
penetrate  into  futurity,  and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to 
befall  them  :  NuUo  non  avido  futura  de  %e  sciendi  ;  attended  with  a 
superstitious  credulity,  which  is  agreeably  flattered  with  tEe  grateful 
and  magnificent  promises  of  which  those  fortune-tellers  are  never 
sparing.  Ita  blandisaimis  deiideratiagimisque  pramissia  addidit  mre$ 
religioniSy  ad  quag  maxime  etiamnum  caligat  humanum  genus.^ 

Modern  writers,  and  among  others,  two  of  our  greatest  philosc^bers, 
Gassendi  and  liohault,  have  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  that  pre- 
tended science,  with  the  same  energy,  and  have  demcmstrated  it  to  be 
equally  void  of  principle  and  experience*^ 

As  for  its  principles:  The  heavens^  according  to  the  system  of  the 
astrologers,  are  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts ;  which  parts  are  taken, 
not  according  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  but  according  to  those  of  the 
zodiac :  these  twelve  parts  or  proportions  of  heaven  have  each  of  them 
its  attribute,  as  riches,  knowledge,  parentage,  &c.  The  most  important 
and  decisive  portion  is  that  which  is  next  under  the  horizon,  and  which 
is  called  the  ascendant,  because  it  is  ready  to  ascend  and  appear  above 
*the  horizon  when  a  man  comes  into  the  world.  The  planets  are  divided 
into  the  propitious,  the  malignant,  and  the  mixed :  the  aspects  of  these 
planets,  which  are  only  certain  distances  from  one  another,  are  like- 
wise either  happy  or  unhappy.  I  say  nothing  of  several  other  hypo- 
theses, which  are  all  equally  arbitrary ;  and  I  ask,  whether  any  man 
of  common  sense  can  believe  them  upon  the  bare  words  of  these  im- 
postors, without  any  proofs,  or  even  without  the  least  shadow  of  pro- 
bability ?  The  critical  moment,  and  that  on  which  all  their  predictions 
depend,  is  that  of  the  birth.  And  why  not  as  well  the  moment  of 
conception  ?  Why  have  the  stars  no  influence  during  the  nine  months 
of  pregnancy  ?    Or  is  it  possible,  considering  the  incredible  rapidity  of 

the  heavenly  bodies,  always  to  be  sure  of  hitting  the  precise  determi- 

■%  ■■  ■  ■  ■     ■  -  ■  ■■ 

»  Lib.  u.  de  Div.  n.  87,  99.  •  PUn.  Prwm.  L  xsx. 

*  QaMandi  Pbys.  aect  iL  1.  6.    Rohault'a  Phyt.  part  U.  o.  27. 
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oate  moment,  without  the  least  variation,  more  or  less,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  all  ?  A  thousand  other  objections  ^f  the  same  kind 
Kuight  be  made,  which  are  altogether  unanswerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  still  less  reason  to  flatter  themselves  * 
on  that  side.  Whatever  they  have  of  that,  must  consist  in  observa- 
tions founded  upon  events  that  have  always  come  to  pass  in  the  same 
manner,  whenever  the  planets  were  found  in  the  same  situation.  Now, 
it  is  unanimously  agreed  by  astronomers,  that  several  thousand  years 
must  pass  before  any  such  situation  of  the  stars  as  they  would  imagine 
can  twice  happen ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  state  in  which  the 
heavens  will  be  to-morrow,  has  never  yet  been  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  reader  may  consult  the  two  philosophers  above  men- 
tioned, particularly  Gassendi,  who  has  more  copiously  treated  this 
subject.  But  such,  and  no  better,  are  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  of  judicial  astrology  is  built. 

But  what  is  astonishing,  and  argues  an  absolute  want  of  all  reason 
is,  that  certain  pretended  wits,  who  obstinately  harden  themselves 
against  the  most  convicting  proofs  of  religion,  and  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve even  the  clearest  and  most  certain  prophecies  upon  the  word  of 
God,  do  sometimes  give  entire  credit  to  the  vain  predictions  of  those 
astrologers  and  impostors. 

St.  Austin,  in  several  passages  of  his  writings,  informs  us  that  this 
Btupid  and  sacrilegious  credulity  is  a  just  chastisement  from  God,  who 
frequently  punishes  the  voluntary  blindness  of  men,  bv  inflicting  a 
Btill  greater  blindness ;  and  who  suffers  evil  spirits,  that  they  may  keep 
their  servants  still  more  in  their  nets,  sometimes  to  foretell  things 
vhich  do  really  come  to  pass,  and  of  which  the  expectation  very  often 
serves  only  to  torment  them.^ 

God,  who  alone  foresees  future  contingencies  and  events,  because 
he  alone  is  the  sovereign  disposer  and  director  of  them,  does  often  in 
Scripture  revile  the  ignorance  of  the  Babylonian  astrologers,  so  much 
boasted  of,  calling  them  forgers  of  lies  and  falsehood :  he  moreover 
defies  aU  the  false  gods  to  foretell  anything  whatever ;  consents,  if 
they  do,  that  they  should  be  worshipped  as  gods.  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  miseries  with  which  she  shall  be  overwhelmed,  above 
two  hundred  years  after  that  prediction ;  and  that  none  of  her  prog- 
noBticators,  who  had  flattered  her  with  the  assurances  of  a  perpetual 
grandeur  they  pretended  to  have  read  in  the  stars,  should  be  able  to 
avert  the  judgment,  or  even  to  foresee  the  time  of  its  accomplish- 
ment.^   Indeed,  how  should  they  ?  since  at  the  very  time  of  its  exe- 

'  llu  omnibus  consideratis,  non  immerito  creditur,  cum  autrologi  mirabiliter  multa  vera  re- 
cpoodeDty  oooulto  iastineta  fieri  spirituuin  non  bonorum,  cura  est  has  falsas  et  noxias  opiniones 
de  aetraiibtts  falis  inserere  bamaaia  mentibus  atque  firmare,  non  horoscopi  notati  et  inspect! 
aliqua  arte,  quse  nulla  est — De.  Civ.  Dei,  1.  v.  o.  7. 

*  **  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  riseth :  and 
mischief  shall  fall  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  able«to  put  it  off:  and  desolation  shall  come 
upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know.  Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and 
with  thA  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured  from  thy  youth  ,*  if  so  b^;, 
iiou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be,  ihou  mayest  prevail.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  counsels :  let  now  the  astrologers,  the  atar-gaiers,  the  prognostioators,  stand  up, 
and  save  thee  from  these  thiigs  that  shall  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  shall  be  as  stubble : 
the  fire  shall  bum  them :  th  «y  shaU  not  deliver  themselves  from  the  power  of  tLt  flame.**- 
Km.  xItU.  11—14. 
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cution,  wh(ni  Bekhazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  saw  a  hand  come 
out  of  the  wall,  and  write  unknown  characters  thereon,  the  Magi, 
Chaldeans,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  pretended  sages  of  the  country, 
were  not  able  so  much  as  to  read  the  writing.^  Here,  then,  we  see 
astrology  and  magic  convicted  of  ignorance  and  impotence  in  the  very 
place  where  they  were  most  in  practice,  and  on  an  occasion  when  it 
was  certainly  their  interest  to  display  their  science  and  whole  power. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

RELIGION. 

The  most  authentic  and  general  idolatry  in  the  world  is  that  whero- 
in  the  sun  and  moon  were  the  objects  of  divine  worship.  This  idolatry 
was  founded  upon  a  mistaken  gratitude ;  which,  instead  of  ascending 
up  to  the  Deity,  stopped  short  at  the  veil,  which  both  covered  and 
discovered  him.  With  the  least  reflection  or  penetration,  they  might 
have  discerned  the  Sovereign  who  commanded,  from  the  minister  who 
did  but  obey.' 

In  all  ages  mankind  have  been  sensibly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  an  intercourse  between  God  and  man :  and  adoration  supposes  God 
to  be  both  attentive  to  man's  desires,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  theou 
But  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  is  an  obstacle  to  this  in- 
tercourse. Therefore,  foolish  men  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience by  laying  their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  then  lifting 
them  up  in  order  to  testify  that  they  would  be  glad  to  unite  themselr^ 
to  those  false  gods,  but  that  they  could  not.^  This  was  that  impious 
custom  so  prevalent  throughout  all  the  East,  from  which  Job  esteemed 
himself  happy  to  have  been  preserved :  ^'  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been 
secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand."* 

The  Persians  adored  the  sun,  and  particidarly  the  rising  sun,  with 
the  most  profound  veneration,  to  whom  they  dedicated  a  magnificent 
chariot,*  with  horses  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  value,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Cyrus's  stately  cavalcade.^  (This  same  ceremony  was  practised  by 
the  Babylonians ;  of  whom  some  impious  kings  of  J  udah  borrowed  it, 
and  brought  it  into  Palestine.)  Sometimes  they  likewise  sacrificed  oxen 
to  this  god,  who  was  very  much  known  among  ihem  by  the  name  of 
Mithra.® 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  worship  they  paid  to  the  sun,  they 
likewise  paid  a  particular  veneration  to  fire,  always  invoked  it  filrst  in 
the  sacrifices,''  carried  it  with  great  respect  before  the  king  in  all  his 
marches ;  intrusted  the  keeping  of  their  sacred  fire,  which  came  down 
.  from  heaven,  as  they  pretended,  to  none  but  the  Magi ;  and  would 
have  looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  if  it  had  been 
suffered  to  go  out.®     History  informs  us  that  the  emperor  Heradius^ 

•  DaD.  T.  2.  *  Among  the  Hebrew!,  the  ordinary  nune  for  the  san  signifles  a  miiiister. 
■SaperstitioaiM  Tulgua  manum  ori  admovens,  oecalam  labiis  preseit. — ^Minae.  p.  2.     From 

thence  comes  the  word  adorare  /  that  u  to  say,  ad  ot  mamum  admovert, 
«The  text  U  a  kind  of  oath,  Job.  zxzL  26,  27.  *Hor.  1.  L  c.  13L 

•  2  Kings,  zxiiL  11.    Strab.  1.  Z7.  p.  782.  'Ibid. 

•  Xen.  Cyrop.  l.  viiL  p.  215.    Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiiL 
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wLen  he  was  at  war  with  the  Persians,  demolished  several  of  their 
temples,  and  particularly  the  chapel  in  which  the  sacred  fire  had  been 
preserved  till  that  time,  which  occasioned  great  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation throughout  the  whole  country.^  The  Persians  likewise  honoured 
water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds,  as  so  many  deities.^ 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  causing  children  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
was  undoubtedly  a  cousequence  of  the  worship  paid  to  that  element ; 
for  this  fire-worship  was  common  to  the  Babylonians  and  Persians. 
The  Scripture  positively  says  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia,  who  were 
Bent  as  a  colony  into  the  country  of  the  Samaritans,  that  "  they  caused 
their  children  to  pass  through  tne  fire."  It  is  well  known  how  com- 
mon this  barbarous  custom  became  in  many  provinces  of  Asia. 

Besides  these,  the  Persians  had  two  gods  of  a  more  extraordinary 
nature,  namely,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius.^  The  former  they  looked 
upon  as  the  author  of  all  the  blessings  and  good  things  that  happened 
to  them ;  and  the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  the  evils  wherewith  they 
were  afflicted.     I  shall  give  a  large  account  of  these  deities  hereafter. 

The  Persians  erected  neither  statues  nor  temples,  nor  altars  to  their 
gods,  but  ofiered  their  sacrifices  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  or  on  high  places.^  It  was  in  the  open  fields  that  Gyrus 
acquitted  himself  of  that  religious  duty,  when  he  made  the  pompous 
and  solemn  procession  already  spoken  of.*  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  through  the  advice  and  instigation  of  the  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the 
Persian  king,  burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  esteeming  it  injurious  to 
the  majesty  of  God,  to  shut  him  up  within  the  walls,  to  whom  all 
things  are  open,  and  to  whom  the  whole  world  should  be  reckoned  as 
a  house  or  a  temple.^ 

Cicero  thinks  diat  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans  acted  more  wisely 
than  the  Persians,  in  that  they  erected  temples  within  their  cities,  and 
thereby  supposed  their  gods  to  reside  among  them,  which  was  a  proper 
way  to  inspire  the  people  with  sentiments  of  religion  and  piety.'' 
Yarro  was  not  of  the  same  opinion :  St.  Austin  has  preserved  that 
passage  of  his  works.^  After  having  observed  that  the  Romans  had 
worshipped  their  gods  without  statues  or  images  for  above  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  he  adds,  that  if  they  had  still  preserved  that  an- 
cient custom,  their  religion  would  have  been  the  more  pure  and  free 
from  corruption;  Quod  n  adhuc  Tnansiaset,  castius  dii  ohservarentur ; 
and  to  confirm  his  sentiment,  he  cites  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

The  laws  of  Persia  suiTered  no  man  to  confine  the  motive  of  his 
sacrifices  to  any  private  or  domestic  interest.  This  was  a  fine  way  of 
attaching  all  particular  persons  to  the  public  good,  by  teaching  them 
that  they  ought  never  to  sacrifice  for  themselves  only,  but  for  the  king 

*  Zonar.  Annal.  VoL  U.         «  Her.  L  i.  o.  131.        '  Plut.  in  lib.  de  laid,  et  Oairid.  p.  369. 

*  Horod.  1.  i.  c.  131.  •  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  233. 

*  AnctoribDs  MagU  Xerzet  ioflammaflie  templa  Qr»ei»  dieitur,  quod  parieUbas  iDclnderunt 
deus,  quibaa  omnia  deberent  esse  patientia  ao  libera,  quorumqae  hie  mundaa  omniB  teinplani> 
esset  et  domua. — Cic.  lib.  ii.  de  Legib. 

^  Jtfeliiu  Gneei  atque  noBtri,  qui,  ut  augerent  pietatem  in  deoe,  easdem  Ulosurbea,  qnas  no* 
inoolere  voluerst.  Adfert  enim  haeo  opinio  religionem  ntilein  civitatibus. — Cic.  lib.  iL  de 
Ij#gib.  "  Lib.  lY,  de  Civ.  Dei,  n.  3L 
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and  the  wholo  ptate,  wherein  ^Y&ry  man  was  comprehended  with  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  Magi  were  the  guardians  of  all  the  ceremonies  relating  to  their 
worship ;  and  it  was  to  them  the  people  had  reconrse,  in  order  to  be 
instructed  therein,  and  to  know  on  what  days,  to  what  gods,  and  after 
what  iniinner,  they  were  to  offer,  their  sacrifioes.  As  these  Magi  were 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  as  none  but  the  son  of  a  priest  could  pretend  to 
the  Iionour  of  the  priesthood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  know- 
ledge, whether  in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themselves  and 
their  families ;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  instruct  any  strangers  in 
these  matters,  without  the  kind's  permission.  It  was  granted  in  favour 
of  Theinistocles,  and  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  particular  effeet 
of  the  prince's  great  consideration  for  that  distinguished  person.^ 

This  knowledge  and  skill  in  religious  matters,  which  made  Phtto 
define  magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  Magi,  the  art  of  worshipping  the 
gods  in  a  becoming  manner,  %bCm  hspaw$iav,  gave  ihe  Magi  great  autho- 
rity, both  with  the  prince  and  the  people,  who  could  offer  no  sacrifice 
without  their  presence  and  ministration. 

And  before  a  prince  in  Persia  could  come  to  the  crown,  he  was 
obliged  to  receive  instruction  for  a  certain  time  from  some  of  die 
Magi,  and  to  learn  of  them  both  the  art  of  reigning,  and  that  of  wor- 
shipping the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.^  Nor  did  he  determine  any 
important  affair  of  state,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  without  first 
taking  their  advice  and  opinion;  for  which  reason  Pliny  says  that 
even  in  his  time  they  were  looked  upon,  in  all  the  eastern  countries,  as 
the  masters  and  directors  of  princes,  and  of  those  who  styled  them- 
selves the  kings  of  kings.^ 

They  were  the  sages,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of  learning  in 
Persia ;  as  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brachmans  were  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Their  great  reputation  invited 
people  from  the  most  distant  countries  to  be  instructed  by  them  in 

fhilosophy  and  religion ;  and  we  are  assured  it  was  from  them  that 
'ythagoras  borrowed  the  principles  of  that  learning,  by  which  he  a^ 
quired  so  much  veneration  and  respect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting 
only  his  doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  he  learned  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debased  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  Magi  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Zoroaster  was  the  original  author  and 
founder  of  this  sect;  but  authors  are  considerably  divided  in  their 
opinions  about  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  What  Pliny  says  upon 
this  head,  may  reasonably  serve  to  reconcile  that  variety  of  opinions, 
as  is  very  judiciously  observed  by  Dr  Prideaux.*  We  read  in  that 
author,  tiiat  there  were  two  persons  named  Zoroaster,  between  whose 
lives  there  might  be  the  distance  of  600  years.     The  first  of  them 

*  In  Them.  p.  126. 

'  Nee  quisqumn  rtx  Pers&nim  potest  esse,  qui  Don  ante  Magoram  disciplinam  scientumqM 
perceperit— Cie.  de  Dirin.  1.  I.  n.  91. 

*  In  tan  turn  fastigii  adolevit  (auctoritas  Magoram)  at  hodieqne  etiam  in  magna  parte  CM- 
tiam  prrovaleat  et  in  oriente  regam  regibus  imperet  — PI  in.  I.  zxx.  c,  1. 

*  Hist.  Nat  1.  XII.  0.  1^ 
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was  the  founder  of  the  Magian  sect  about  the  year  of  the  world  2900| 
and  the  latter,  who  certainly  flourished  between  the  beginning  of 
Cyrus's  reign  in  the  East,  and  the  end  of  Darius's,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
was  the  restorer  and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  eastern  countries,  idolatry  was  divided  into  two 
principal  sects ;  that  of  the  Sabeia^ns,  who  adored  images ;  and  that  of 
the  Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  former  of  these  sects  had  its 
rise  among  the  Chaldeans,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  their  particular  application  to  the  study  of  the  several  planets, 
which  they  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  so  many  intelligences,  who 
were  to  those  orbs  what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  induced 
to  represent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  so  many  images  or  statues,  in  which  they 
imagined  those  pretended  intelligences  or  deities  were  as  really  present 
as  in  the  planets  themselves.  In  time  the  number  of  their  gods  in- 
creased ;  this  image-worship,  from  Chaldea,  spread  itself  throughout 
all  the  East;  from  thence  passed  to  Egypt;  and  at  length  came 
among  the  Greeks,  who  propagated  it  through  all  the  western  nations. 

To  this  sect  of  the  Sabeans,  that  of  the  Magi,  which  also  took  its 
rise  in  the  same  eastern  countries,  was  diametrically  opposite.  The 
Magi  utterly  abhorred  images,  and  worshipped  God  only  under  the 
form  of  fire ;  looking  upon  that,  on  account  of  its  purity,  brightness, 
activity,  subtlety,  fecundity,  and  incorruptibility,  as  the .  most  perfect 
symbol  or  representation  of  the  Deity.  They  began  first  in  Persia, 
and  there  and  in  India  were  the  only  places  where  this  sect  was  pro* 
pagated,  where  they  remain  even  to  this  day.  The  chief  doctrine 
was,  that  there  were  two  principles ;  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  and 
the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  former  is  represented  by  light, 
and  the  other  by  darkness,  as  their  truest  symbols.  The  good  god 
they  named  Yasdan  and  Ormuzd,  and  the  evil  god  Ahraman.  The 
former  is  by  the  Greeks  called  Gromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius. 
And  therefore,  when  Xerzes  prayed  that  his  enemies  might  always 
resolve  to  banish  their  best  and  bravest  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had 
Themistocles,  he  addressed  his  prayer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil  god  of 
the  Persians,  and  not  to  OrOmasdes,  their  good  god.^ 

Concerning  these  two  gods,  they  had  this  difference  of  opinion,  that 
whereas  some  held  both  of  them  to  have  been  from  all  eternity,  others 
contended  that  the  good  god  only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  was 
created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  there  will  be  a  continual 
opposition  between  these  two,  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  then  the 
good  god  shall  overcome  the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward 
each  of  them  shall  have  a  world  to  himself ;  that  is,  the  good  god,  his 
world  with  all  the  good ;  and  the  evil  god,  his  world  with  the  wicked. 

The  second  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  undertook 
to  reform  some  articles  in  the  religion  of  the  Magian  sect,  which  for 
several  ages  had  been  the  predominant  religion  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians ;  but,  since  the  death  of  Smerdis  and  his  chief  confederates, 
and  the  massacre  of  their  adherents  and  followers,  was  fallen  into 

*  Plut  in  Themiflt.  p.  126. 
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creat  contempt.    It  is  thought  this  reformer  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Ecbatana. 

The  chief  reformation  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was  in  the 
first  principle  of  it.  For  whereas  before,  they  had  held  as  a  funda 
mental  principle  the  being  of  the  two  supreme  first  canses ;  the  first 
light,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the  other  darkness,  the 
author  of  all  evil :  and  that  of  the  mixture  of  these  two,  as  they  were 
in  a  continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all  things  were  made;  he 
introduced  a  principle,  superior  to  them  both,  one  supreme  God,  who 
created  both  light  and  darkness ;  and  who,  out  of  these  two  princi- 
ples, made  all  other  things  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine  was,  that 
there  was  one  Supreme  Being,  independent  and  self-existing  from  all 
eternity :  that  under  him  there  were  two  angels ;  one  the  angel  of 
light,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  angel  of  dark- 
ness, who  is  the  author  of  all  evil ;  that  these  two,  out  of  the  mixture 
of  light  and  darkness,  made  all  things  that  exist ;  that  they  are  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  each  other ;  that  where  the  angel  of  light  pre- 
vails, there  good  reigns ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darkness  pre- 
vails, there  evil  takes  place ;  that  this  struggle  shall  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world ;  that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a  day  of 
judmient,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just  retribution  according  to  their 
works.  After  which  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go 
into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  suffer,  in  everlasting  dark- 
ness, the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds ;  and  the  angel  of  light  and 
his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall 
receive,  in  everlasting  light,  the  reward  due  to  their  good  deeds ;  that 
after  this,  they  shall  remain  separated  for  ever,  and  light  and  dark- 
ness be  no  more  mixed  together  to  all  eternity.  All  this  the  remainder 
of  that  sect,  which  is  now  in  Persia  and  India,  do,  without  any  Taria- 
tion,  after  so  many  ages,  still  hold  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader,  that  almost  all  these  tenets, 
though  altered  in  many  circumstances,  do  in  general  agree  with  Ihe 
doctrine  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  with  which  it  plainly  appears  the 
two  Zoroasters  were  well  acquainted,  it  Being  easy  for  both  of  them 
to  have  an  intercourse  or  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of 
God ;  the  first  of  them  in  Syria,  where  the  Israelites  had  been  long 
settled ;  the  latter  at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  same  people  were 
carried  captive,  and  where  Zoroaster  might  confer  with  Daniel  himself, 
who  was  in  very  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Persian  court. 

Another  reformation  made  by  Zoroaster  in  the  ancient  Magian 
religion,  was,  that  he  caused  temples  to  be  built,  wherein  their  sacred 
fires  were  carefully  and  constantly  preserved;  and  especially  that 
which  he  pretended  himself  to  have  brought  down  from  heaven.  Over 
this  the  priest  kept  a  perpetual  watch  night  and  day,  to  prevent  its 
being  extinguished. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  sect  or  religion  of  the  Magians,  the  reader 
will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly  treated  in  dean  Prideaux's  Con- 
nexions of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  &c.  from  whence  I  have 
taken  this  short  extract. 
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THEIR   MARRIAGES,   AND   MANNER   OF  BURTING  THE   DEAD. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  religion  of  the  eastern  nations,  which 
ifi  an  article  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  enlarge  upon,  because  I  look 
n]ion  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  history,  I  shall  be  forced  to  treat 
of  their  other  customs  with  the  greater  brevity :  among  which  their 
marriages  and  burials  are  too  material  to  be  omitted. 

There  is  nothing  more  horrible,  or  that  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of 
the  profound  darkness  into  which  idolatry  had  plunged  mankind,  than 
the  public  prostitution  of  women  at  Babylon,  wmch  was  not  only 
authorized  by  law,  but  even  commanded  by  the  religion  of  their 
country,  upon  a  certain  festival  of  the  year,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Mylitta,  whose  temple,  by 
means  of  this  infamous  ceremony,  became  a  brothel,  or  place  of  de- 
bauchery.^ This  wicked  custom  was  still  existing  when  the  Israelites 
were  carried  captive  to  that  criminal  city ;  for  which  reason  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonish  them  against  so  abomi- 
nable a  scandal.^ 

Nor  had  the  Persians  any  better  notion  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
of  the  matrimonial  institution,  than  the  Babylonians.  I  do  not  mean 
only  with  regard  to  that  incredible  multitude  of  wives  and  concubines, 
with  which  their  kings  filled  their  seraglios,  and  of  whom  they  were  as 
jealous  as  if  they  had  but  one  wife,  keeping  them  shut  up  in  separate 
apartments,  under  a  strict  guard  of  eunucns,  without  suffering  them 
to  have  any  communication  with  one  another,  much  less  with  persons 
without  doors.^  It  strikes  one  with  horror  to  read  how  far  they  ne- 
glected the  most  common  laws  of  nature.  Even  incest  with  a  sister 
was  allowed  among  them  by  their  laws,  or  at  least  authorized  bv  their 
Magi,  those  pretended  sages  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history 
of  Cambyses.*  Nor  did  even  a  father  respect  his  own  daughter,  or  a 
mother  the  son  of  her  own  body.  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  Parysa- 
tis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  strove  in  all  things  to 
please  the  king  her  son,  perceiving  that  he  had  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  called  Atossa,  was  so  far  from 
opposing  his  unlawful  desire,  that  she  herself  advised  him  to  marry 
her,  and  make  her  his  wife,  and  laughed  at  the  maxims  and  laws  of 
the  Grecians,  which  declared  such  marriage  to  be  unlawful.  "For," 
says  she  to  him,  carrying  her  flattery  to  a  monstrous  excess,  "  are  not 
jou  yourself  set  by  God  over  the  Persians,  as  the  only  law  and  rule 
of  what  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  virtuous  or  vicious  r'^ 

This  detestable  custom  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  having  become  master  of  Persia  by  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  Darius,  made  an  express  law  to  suppress  it.  These  enormi- 
ties may  serve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  abyss  the  gospel  has  delivered 
us ;  and  how  weak  a  barrier  human  wisdom  is  of  itself  against  the 
most  extravagant  and  abominable  crimes. 

I  shall  finish  this  article  by  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  their  manner 
of  burying  the  dead.     It  was  not  toe  custom  of  the  eastern  nations, 

»  Herod.  L  L  o.  189.  •  Barcch,  vi.  42,  43.  *  Herod.  1.  i.  e.  186. 

*  Philo.  lib.  de  SpeoUl.  Leg.  p.  773.  Diog.  Laert  in  Procsm.  p.  6.      'In  Artaz  p.  102S» 
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and  especially  of  the  Persians,  to  erect  funeral  piles  for  the  dead,  and 
to  consume  their  bodies  in  the  flames.^  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Gyrus,^  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  took  care  to  charge  hia 
children  to  inter  his  body,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  earth ;  that  is  the 
expression  he  makes  use  of;  by  which  he  seems  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  earth  as  the  original  parent  from  whence  he  sprung, 
and  to  which  he  ought  to  return.'  And  when  Gambyses  had  offered 
a  thousand  indignities  to  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
he  thought  he  crowned  all  by  causing  it  to  be  burnt,  which  was 
equally  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  manner  of  treating  the 
dead.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  wrap  up  l^eir  dead  in  wax,^ 
in  order  to  keep  them  the  longer  from  corruption.* 

I  thought  proper  to  give  a  full  account,  in  this  place,  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Persians,  because  the  history  of  that  people 
will  take  up  a  great  part  of  this  work,  and  because  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  that  subject  in  the  sequel.  The  treatise  of  Barnabas  Brisaon,^ 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  upon  the  goyemment  of  the  Per- 
sians, has  been  of  great  use  to  me.  Such  collections  as  these,  when 
they  are  made  by  able  hands,  save  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
and  furnish  him  with  matter  of  erudition,  that  costs  him  little,  and 
yet  often  does  him  great  honour. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CAU8B  OF  THE    BEOLENSIOlf  OF    THE  PBBSIA5   EMPIRE,   AND    OF 
THE  CHANGE  THAT  HAPPENED  IN  THEIR  MANNERS. 

When  we  compare  the  Persians,  as  they  were  before  Gyrus,  and 
during  his  reign,  with  what  they  were  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  his 
successors,  we  can  hardly  believe  they  were  the  same  people ;  and  we 
see  a  sensible  illustration  of  this  truth,  that  the  declension  of  manners, 
in  any  state,  is  always  attended  with  that  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Among  many  other  causes  that  brought  about  the  declension  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  four  following  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal :  their  excessive  magnificence  and  luxury ;  the  abject  subjection 
and  slavery  of  the  people ;  the  bad  education  of  their  princes,  which 
was  the  source  of  all  their  irregularities ;  and  their  want  of  faith  in 
the  execution  of  their  treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 

SECTION  I.  —  LUXURY  AND   MAGNIFICENCE. 

What  caused  the  Persian  troops,  in  Gyruses  time,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  invincible,  was  the  temperate  and  hard  life  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  from  their  infancy,  having  nothing  but  water  for  their 
ordinary  drink,  bread  and  roots  for  their  ordinary  food,  the  ground, 

*  Herod.  L  liL  o.  19. 

*  Ao  mihi  qnidem  antiqoissimam  sepultursa  genus  id  faisse  videtar,  quo  »pad  Senophcfi- 
rem  Cyras  utitur.  Redditar  enim  terrsB  corpus,  et  ita  looatum  ao  ritom  quasi  operi  nento 
uatris  obdnoitar. — Cio.  lib.  ii.  d.  Leg.  n.  66. 

■  Cyrop.  L  viii.  p.  238. 

'  Oondinnt  JBgyptii  mortoos,  et  eos  domi  servant:  Persia  jam  oera  oiroumlitos  oondiant 
it  quam  maxime  permaneant  dintuma  corporia. — Cio.  TuscuU  Qussst.  Ub.  L  n.  108. 

*  Herod.  L  iii.  o.  1ft. 

*  Banab.  BriMonioB  de  Regio  Persarum  Prinoipato  Ac    Argentoxmtl,  an.  171^ 
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or  somethiDg  as  hard,  to  lie  upon ;  inuring  themselves  to  the  most  pain- 
ful exercises  and  labours,  and  esteeming  the  greatest  dangers  as 
nothing. 

The  temperature  of  the  country  where  they  were  bom,  which  was 
rough,  mountainous  and  woody,  might  somewhat  contribute  to  their 
hardiness ;  for  which  reason  Cyrus  would  never  consent  to  the  project 
of  transplanting  them  into  a  more  mild  and  agreeable  climate.^  The 
excellent  manner  of  educating  the  ancient  Persians,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  sufficient  account,  and  which  was  not  left  to  the 
humours  and  fancies  of  parents,  but  was  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  magistrates  and  regulated  upon  principles  of  the 
public  good :  this  excellent  education  prepared  them  for  observing,  in 
all  places  and  at  all  times,  a  most  exact  and  severe  discipline.  Add 
to  this  the  influence  of  the  prince's  example,  who  made  it  his  ambition 
to  surpass  all  his  subjects  in  regularity,  was  the  most  abstemious  and 
sober  in  his  manner  of  life,  the  plainest  in  his  dress,  the  most  inured 
and  accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigues,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and 
most  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What  might  not  be  expected 
from  soldiers  so  formed  and  so  trained  up  ?  By  them,  therefore,  we 
find  Gyrus  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

After  all  his  victories,  he  continued  to  exhort  his  army  and  people 
not  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  that  they  might  not  eclipse 
the  glory  they  had  acquired,  but  carefully  preserve  that  simplicity, 
sobriety,  temperance,  and  love  of  labour,  which  were  the  means  by 
which  they  had  obtained  it.  But  I  do  not  know,  whether  Cyrus  him- 
self did  not,  at  that  very  time,  sow  the  first  seeds  of  that  luxury, 
which  soon  overspread  and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that  august 
ceremony,  which  we  have  already  described  at  large,  and  on  which  he 
first  showed  himself  in  public  to  his  new-conquered  subjects,  he  thought 
proper,  in  order  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  his  regal  dignity,  to 
make  a  pompous  display  of  all  the  magnificence  and  show  that  could 
be  contrived  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Among  other  things, 
he  changed  his  own  apparel,  as  also  that  of  his  officers,  giving  them 
all  garments  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Modes,  richly  shining  with 
gold  and  purple,  instead  of  their  Persian  clothes,  which  were  very  plain 
and  simple. 

This  prince  seemed  to  forget  how  much  the  contagious  example  of 
a  court,  increases  the  natural  inclination  all  m<en  have  to  value  and 
esteem  what  pleases  the  eye,  and  makes  a  fine  show,  how  glad  they 
are  to  distinguish  themselves  above  others  by  a  false  merit,  easily  at- 
tained in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  wealth  and  vanity  a  man  has 
above  his  neighbours  ;  he  forgot  how  capable  all  this  together  was  of 
corrupting  the  purity  of  ancient  manners,  and  of  introducing  by 
degrees  a  general,  predominant  taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury. 

This  luxury  and  extravagance  rose  in  time  to  such  an  excess,  as  was 
little  better  than  downright  madness.  The  prince  carried  all  his  wives 
along  with  him  to  the  wars ;  and  what  an  equipage  such  a  troop  must 
be  attended  with  is  easy  to  judge.    All  his  generals  and  officers  followed 

'  Plat,  in  Apophth.  p.  17L 
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his  example,  each  in  proportion  to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext 
for  so  doing  was,  that  the  sight  of  what  they  held  most  dear  and  pre- 
cious in  the  world,  would  encourage  them  to  fight  with  greater  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  true  reason  was  the  love  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  were 
overcome  and  enslaved,  before  they  came  to  engage  with  the  enemy.^ 

Another  instance  of  their  folly  was,  that  they  carried  their  Inxnry 
and  extravagance  in  the  army,  with  respect  to  their  tents,  diariots,  and 
tables,  to  a  greater  excess,  if  possible,  than  they  did  in  their  cities. 
The  most  exquisite  meats,  the  rarest  birds,  and  the  most  costly  dainties, 
must  needs  be  found  for  the  prince,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
was  encamped.  They  had  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  without 
number;'  instruments  of  luxury,  says  a  certain  historian,  not  of 
victory,  proper  to  allure  and  enrich  an  enemy,  but  not  to  repel  or 
defeat  him.^ 

I  do  not  see  what  reason  Cyrus  could  have  for  changing  his  conduct 
in  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the 
station  of  kings  requires  a  suitable  mndeur  and  magnificence,  which 
may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  carried  even  to  a  degree  of  pomp  and 
splendour.  But  princes,  possessed  of  a  real  and  solid  merit,  have  a 
thousand  ways  of  making  up  what  they  may  seem  to  lose  by  retrench- 
ing some  part  of  their  outward  state  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  himself 
had  found,  by  experience,  that  a  king  is  more  sure  of  gaining  respect 
from  his  people  by  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  than  by  the  greatness 
of  his  expenses;  and  that  affection  and  confidence  produce  a  closer 
attachment  to  his  person,  than  a  vain  admiration  of  unnecessary  pomp 
and  grandeur.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Cyrus's  last  example  became  very 
contagious.  A  taste  for  vanity  and  expense  first  prevailed  at  court, 
then  spread  itself  into  the  cities  and  provinces,  and  in  a  litde  time  in- 
fected the  whole  nation,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  that  empire,  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  fatal  efilects  of  luxury,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Persian  empire.  The  most  judicious  historians,  the  most  learned 
philosophers,  and  the  profonndest  politicians,  all  lay  it  down  as  a 
certain,  indisputable  maxim,  that  wherever  luxury  prevails,  it  never 
fails  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing  states  and  kingdoms;  and  the 
experience  of  ages,  and  all  nations,  does  but  too  clearly  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  maxim. 

What  is  this  subtle,  secret  poison,  then,  that  thus  lurks  under  the 
pomp  of  luxmry,  and  the  charms  of  pleasure,  and  is  capable  of  ener- 
vating, at  the  same  time,  both  the  whole  strength  of  the  body,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  mind  7  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
it  has  this  terrible  effect.  When  men  are  accustomed  to  a  soft  and 
voluptuous  life,  can  they  be  very  fit  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  war  7  Are  they  qualified  for  suffering  the  rigour  of  the 
seasons;  for  enduring  hunger  and  thirst;  for  passing  whole  nigh  us 
without  sleep  upon  occasion ;  for  going  through  continual  exercise  and 
action ;  for  facing  danger  and  despising  death  7    The  natural  effect  of 

'  Zenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.  01—99.  *  Senec  L  ilL  de  Inu  e.  2«. 

'  Nod  belli  sed  luxurin  apparatum  —  Aoiem  Penaram  auro  purpuraque  fiUge&tfeBi  iatbin 
jubebat  Alexander,  prodam,  non  arma  gestantem. — Q.  CnrL 
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Yoluptuousness  and  delicacy,  which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of 
luxury,  is  to  render  men  subject  to  a  multitude  of  false  wants  and 
necessities,  to  make  their  happiness  depend  upon  a  thousand  trifling 
conyeniences  and  superfluities,  which  they  can  no  longed  be  without, 
and  to  give  them  an  unreasonable  fondness  for  life,  on  account  of  a 
thousand  secret  ties  and  engagements  that  endear  it  to  them,  and 
which,  by  stifling  in  them  the  great  motives  of  glory,  of  zeal  for  their 
prince,  and  love  for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  cowardly, 
and  deter  them  from  exposing  themselves  to  dangers,  which  may  in  a 
moment  deprive  them  of  all  those  things  wherein  they  place  their 
felicity. 

SECTION  II. — THE  ABJECT   SUBMISSION  AND  SLAVERY  OF  THE 

PERSIANS. 

We  are  told  by  Plitto,  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  declen* 
sion  of  the  Persian  empire.  And,  indeed,  what  contributes  most  to 
the  preservation  of  states,  and  renders  their  arms  victorious,  is  not  the 
number,  but  the  vigour  and  courage  of  their  armies :  and,  as  it  was 
finely  said  by  one  of  the  ancients,  '^  from  the  day  a  may  loseth  his 
liberty,  he  loseth  one  half  of  his  ancient  virtue.*' '  He  is  no  longer 
concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  which  he  looks  upon  him- 
self as  an  alien ;  and  having  lost  the  principle  motives  of  his  attach- 
ment to  it,  he  becomes  indifferent  about  the  success  of  public  affairs, 
about  the  glory  or  welfare  of  his  country,  in  which  his  circumstances 
allow  him  to  claim  no  share,  and  by  which  his  own  private  condition  is 
not  altered  or  improved.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
was  a  reign  of  liberty.  That  prinoe  never  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner ; 
he  did  not  think  that  despotic  power  was  worthy  of  a  king  ;  or  that 
there  was  any  great  glory  in  ruling  an  empire  of  slaves.  His  tent  was 
always  open,  and  free  access  allowed  to  every  one  that  desired  to  speak 
to  him.  He  did  not  live  retired,  but  was  visible,  accessible,  and  affable 
to  all ;  heard  their  complaints,  and  with  his  own  eyes  observed  and 
rewarded  merit;  invited  to  his  table,  not  only  his  general  officers,  and 
prime  ministers,  but  even  subalterns,  and  sometimes  whole  companies 
of  soldiers.  The  simplicity  and  frugality  of  his  table  made  him  capable 
of  giving  such  entertainments  frequently.'  His  aim  therein  was  to 
animate  his  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and 
resolution,  to  attach  them  to  his  person  rather  than  to  his  dignity,  and 
make  them  warmly  espouse  his  glory,  and  still  more  the  interest  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  This  is  what  may  be  truly  called  the  art  of 
reigning  and  commanding. 

In  reading  Xenophon,  with  what  pleasure  do  we  observe,  not  only 
those  fine  turns  of  wit,  that  justness  and  ingenuity  in  their  answers 
and  repartees,  that  delicacy  in  jesting  and  raillery,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  amiable  cheerfulness  and  gayety,  which  enlivened  their  en- 
tertainments, from  which  all  vanity  and  luxury  were  banished,  and  in 
which  the  principal  seasoning  was  a  decent  and  becoming  freedom,  that 

'  Horn.  Odyst.  t.  822. 
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prevented  all  constraint,  and  a  kind  of  familiarity  which  was  so  &r 
from  lessening  their  respect  for  the  prince,  that  it  gave  snch  life  and 

Fiirit  to  it,  as  nothing  but  real  affection  and  tenderness  could  produce, 
may  venture  to  say,  that  by  such  conduct  as  this,  a  prince  doubles 
and  trebles  his  army  at  a  small  expense.  Thirty  thousand  men  of  this 
sort  are  preferable  to  millions  of  such  slaves  as  the  Persians  became 
afterwards.  In  time  of  action,  on  a  decisive  day  of  battle,  this  truth 
is  most  evident;  and  the  prince  is  more  sensible  of  it  than  any  body 
else.  At  the  iMittle  of  Thymbria,  when  Cyrus's  horse  fell  under  him, 
Xenophon  takes  notice  how  much  it  concerns  a  commander  to  be  loved 
by  his  soldiers.  The  danger  of  the  king's  person  became  the  danger 
of  the  army ;  and  his  troops  on  that  occasion  gave  incredible  proofs 
of  their  courage  and  bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  under  the  greatest 
part  of  his  successors.  Their  only  care  was  to  support  the  pomp  of 
sovereignty.  I  must  confess  their  outward  ornaments  and  ensigns  of 
royalty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that  end.  A  purple  robe  richh^ 
embroidered,  and  hanging  down  to  their  feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on 
their  heads,  with  an  imperial  diadem  round  it,  a  golden  sceptre  in  their 
hands,  a  magnificent  throne,  a  numerous  and  shining  coiut,  a  multitude 
of  officers  and  guards ;  these  things  must  needs  conduce  to  heighten 
the  splendour  of  royalty ;  but  all  this,  when  this  is  all,  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  What  is  that  king  in  reality,  who  loses  all  his  merit  and  his 
dignity,  when  he  puts  off  his  ornaments  ? 

Some  of  the  eastern  kings,  to  procure  the  greater  reverence  to  their 
persons,  generally  kept  themselves  shut  up  in  their  palaces,  and  seldom 
showed  themselves  to  their  subjects.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Dejoces,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  at  his  ascension  to  the  throne, 
introduced  this  policy,  which  afterwards  became  very  common  in  all 
the  eastern  countries.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake,  that  a  prince  cannot 
descend  from  his  grandeur,  by  a  sort  of  familiarity,  without  debasing 
or  lessening  his  greatness.  Artaxerxes  did  not  think  so :  and  Plutarch 
observes  that  that  prince,  and  queen  Statira  his  wife,  took  a  pleasure 
in  being  visible  ana  easy  of  access  to  their  people,  and  by  so  doing 
were  but  the  more  respected.^ 

Among  the  Persians,  no  subject  whatever  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  king's  presence  without  prostrating  himself  before  him  :  and  this 
law,  which  Seneca,  with  good  reason,  calls  a  Persian  slavery,  Penicam 
iervitutenij  extended  also  to  foreimers.^  We  shall  find  afterwards,  that 
several  Grecians  refused  to  comply  with  it,  looking  upon  such  a  cere- 
mony as  derogatory  to  men  bom  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  liberty. 
Some  of  them,  less  scrupulous,  did  submit  to  it,  but  not  without  ^at 
reluctancy ;  and  we  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  in  order  to  cover  the 
shame  of  such  a  servile  prostration,  purposdy  let  fall  his  ring,  when 
he  came  near  the  king,  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  bend  Ma  body 
on  another  account.^  But  it  would  have  been  criminal  for  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  hesitate  or  deliberate  about  a  homage  whidi 
the  king  exacted  from  them  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

'  In  ArUz.  p.  lOlS.  *  Lib.  iiL  de  Bwefl «.  13.  et  Uh.  iiL  de  Ira.  cl  17. 
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What  the  sciipture  relates  of  two  sovreigns,'  on  one  hand,  one  of 
whom  commanded  all  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  his  image ;  and  the  other,  on  the  same  penalty,  sus- 
pended all  acts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  the  gods  in  general,  except  to 
himself  only ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ready  and  blind  obedience 
of  the  whole  city  of  Babylon,  who  ran  altogether,  upon  the  first  signal, 
to  bend  the  knee  before  the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  king,  exclusively 
of  all  the  powers  of  heaven :  all  this  shows  to  what  an  extravagant 
excess  the  eastern  kings  carried  their  pride,  and  the  people  their  flat- 
terj  and  servitude. 

So  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Persian  king  and  his  subjects 
that  the  latter,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality,  whether  satraps,  governors, 
near  relations,  or  even  brothers  to  the  kmg,  were  only  looked  upon  as 
slaves ;  whereas  the  king  himself  was  always  considered,  not  only  as 
their  sovereign  lord  and  absolute  master,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  In 
a  word,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  Persians  more 
particularly  than  any  other,  was  servitude  and  slavery;^  which  made 
Cicero  say,  that  the  despotic  power,  which  some  were  endeavouring  to 
establish  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  would  be  an  insupportable  yoke, 
not  only  to  a  Roman,  but  even  to  a  Persian.^ 

It  was  therefore  this  arrogant  haughtiness  of  the  princes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  this  abject  submission  of  the  people  on  the  other,  which, 
according  to  Plato,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Persian 
empure,  by  dissolving  all  the  ties  wherewith  a  king  is  united  to  his 
subjects,  and  the  subjects  to  their  king/  Such  a  haughtiness  extin- 
guishes all  affection  and  humanity  in  the  former ;  and  such  an  abject 
state  of  slayery,  leaves  the  people  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude. 
The  Persian  kings  governed  and  commanded  only  by  threats  and 
menaces,  and  the  subjects  neither  obeyed  nor  marched,  but  with  un- 
willingness and  reluctance.  This  is  the  idea  Xerxes  himself  gives  us 
of  them,  in  Heroifiotus,  where  that  prince  is  represented  as  wondering 
how  the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  people,  could  go  to  battle  with  a 
good  will  and  inclination.  How  could  any  thing  great  or  noble  be 
expected  from  men  so  dispirited  and  depressed  by  slavery,  as  the  Per- 
sians were,  and  reduced  to  such  an  abject  servitude !  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Longinus,  is  a  kind  of  imprisonment,  wherein  a  man's  sonl 
may  be  said,  in  some  sort,  to  grow  little  and  contracted !° 

I  am  unwilling  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  know,  whether  the  great  Gyrus 
himself  did  not  contribute  to  introduce  among  the  Persians,  both  that 
extravagant  pride  in  their  kings,  and  that  abject  submission  and  flattery 
in  the  people.  It  was  in  that  pompous  ceremony,  which  I  have  soveral 
times  mentioned,  that  the  Persians,  till  then  very  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  shameful  prostitu- 
tion of  it  by  any  mean  behaviour  or  servile  compliances,  first  bent  the 
knee  before  theur  prince,  and  stooped  to  a  posture  of  adoration.  Nor 
was  this  an  effect  of  chance,  for  Xenophon  intimates  clearly  enough, 
that  Gyrus,  who  desired  to  have  that  homage  paid  him,  had  appointed 

*  NebuobadDezsar,  Dan.  c.  iii.  aod  Darius  tbe  Mede.  Dan.  o.  tL 
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persons  on  purpose  to  begin  it ;  whose  example  was  accordinglj  followed 
bj  the  multitude,  and  by  the  Persians,  as  well  as  the  other  nations.^ 
In  these  little  tricks  and  stratagems,  we  no  longer  discern  that  noble- 
ness and  greatness  of  soul,  which  had  ever  been  conspicuous  in  that 
prince  till  this  occasion;  and  I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  being 
arrived  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  he  could  no  longer 
resist  those  violent  attacks,  with  which  prosperity  is  always  assaulting 
even  the  best  of  princes,  *Seeund»  res  sapientum  animos  fatigant;* 
and  that  at  last  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  almost  inseparable  from 
sovereign  power,  n)rced  him,  and  in  a  manner  tore  him  from  himself, 
and  his  own  natural  inclination :    Vi  dominatumis  eonwhuM  et  mti- 

SECTION  in. — ^THB   WRONG    EDUCATION    OP   THEIE    PRINCES   ANOTHER 
CAUSE   OP  THE  DECLENSION    OF    THE   PERSIAN  EMPIRE, 

It  is  Plato,  still  the  prince  of  philosophers,  who  makes  this  reflection; 
and  we  shall  find,  if  we  narrowly  examine  the  fact  in  question,  how 
solid  and  judicious  it  is,  and  how  inexcusable  Cyrus's  conduct  was  in 
this  respect/ 

Never  had  any  man  more  reason  than  Cyrus  to  be  sensible,  how 
highly  necessary  a  good  education  is  to  a  young  prince.  He  knew  the 
whole  value  of  it  with  regard  to  himself,  and  had  found  all  the  advan- 
tages of  it  by  his  own  experience.^ 

What  he  most  earnestly  recommended  to  his  offcers,  in  that  fine 
discourse  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  in  order  to 
exhort  them  to  maintain  the  glory  and  reputation  they  had  acquired, 
was  to  educate  their  children  in  the  same  manner  as  they  knew  they 
were  educated  in  Persia,  and  to  preserve  themselves  in  the  practice  of 
the  same  manners  as  were  practised  there. 

Would  one  believe,  that  a  prince  who  spoke  and  thought  in  this 
manner,  could  ever  have  entirely  neglected  the  edii^ation  of  his  own 
children  ?  Yet  this  is  what  happened  to  Cyrus.  Forgetting  that  he 
was  a  father,  and  employing  himself  wholly  about  his  conquests,  he 
left  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that  is,  to  princesses,  brought  up  in 
a  country  where  vanity,  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  reigned  in  the 
highest  degree ;  for  the  queen  his  wife  was  of  Media.  And  in  the 
same  taste  and  manner  were  the  two  young  princes  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  educated.  Nothing  they  asked  was  ever  refused  them ;  nor 
were  their  desires  only  granted,  but  prevented.  The  great  maxim  was, 
that  their  attendants  should  cross  them  in  nothing,  never  contradict 
them,  nor  ever  make  use  of  reproofs  or  remonstrances  with  them.  No 
one  opened  his  mouth  in  their  presence,  but  to  praise  and  commend 
what  they  said  and  did.  Every  one  cringed  and  stooped,  and  bent 
"he  knee  before  them ;  and  it  was  thought  essential  to  their  greatness, 
to  place  an  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as 
if  they  had  been  of  a  difierent  species  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that 
informs  us  of  all  these  particulars ;  for  Xenophon,  probably  to  spare 
his  hero,  says  not  one  word  of  the  manner  in  which  these  princes  were 

*  Oyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  21 5.  *  Sallust  «  Tacit  Annal.  L  tL  o.  48. 
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brought  np,  thongh  he  gives  us  so  ample  an  account  of  the  education 
of  their  father. 

What  surprises  me  the  most  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not,  at  least,  take 
them  along  with  him  in  his  last  campaigns,  in  order  to  draw  them  out 
of  that  soft  and  effeminate  course  of  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  war,  for  they  must  have  been  of  sufficient  years ;  but  perhaps 
the  women  opposed  his  design,  and  overruled  him. 

Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  effect  of  the  education  of  these 
princes  was  such  as  ought  to  be  expected  from  it.  Cambyses  came  out 
of  that  school,  what  he  is  represented  in  history,  an  ohstinate  and  self- 
conceited  prince,  full  of  arrogance  and  vanity,  abandoned  to  the  most 
scandalous  excesses  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman, 
even  to  the  causing  of  his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  consequence 
of  a  dream  ;  in  a  word,  a  furious,  frantic  madman,  who,  by  his  ill  con- 
duct, brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

His  father,  says  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  many  vast  provinces, 
immense  riches,  with  innumerable  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  but  he  had 
not  given  him  the  means  of  preserving  them,  by  teaclung  him  the 
right  use  of  such  power. 

This  philosopher  makes  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to  Darius 
and  Xerxes.  The  former,  not  being  the  son  of  a  king,  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  same  effeminate  manner  as  princes  were,  but  as- 
cended the  throne,  with  a  long  habit  of  industry,  great  temper  and 
moderation,  a  courage  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  by  which 
he  added  to  the  empire  almost  as  many  provinces  an  the  other  had 
conquered.  But  he  was  no  better  a  father  than  him,  and  reaped  no 
benefit  from  the  fault  of  his  predecessor,  in  neglecting  the  education 
of  his  children.  Accordingly,  his  son  Xerxes  was  little  better  than  a 
second  Cambyses. 

From  all  this,  Plato,  after  having  shown  what  numberless  rocks  and 
quick-sands,  almost  unavoidable,  lie  in  the  way  of  persons  bred  in  the 
arms  of  wealth  and  ^eatness,  concludes,  that  one  principal  cause  of 
the  declension  and  rum  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  the  bad  education 
of  their  princes ;  because  those  first  examples  had  an  influence  upon, 
and  became  a  kind  of  rule  to,  aU  their  successors,  under  whom  every 
thing  still  degenerated  more  and  more,  till  at  last  their  luxury  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds  and  restraints. 

SBCTIOJ^  IV. — THBIE  BREACH  OF  FAITH,   OK  WANT  OF  SINCBRITT. 

Wb  are  informed  by  Xenophen,  that  one  of  the  causes,  both  of  the 
great  corruption  of  manners  among  the  Persians,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  empire,  was  their  want  of  public  faith.^  Formerly,  sa^ 
he,  the  king,  and  those  that  governed  under  him  thought  it  an  indis 
pensable  duty  to  keep  their  word,  and  inviolably  to  observe  all  treaties, 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and 
that  even  with  respect  to  those  that  had  rendered  themselves  most  un- 
vrorthy  of  such  treatment,  through  their  perfidiousness  and  insincerity  ; 
and  it  was  by  this  true  policy  and  prudent  conduct  that  they  gained 
the  absolute  confidence  both  of  their  own  subjects,  and  of  their  neigit 

'  Oyrop.  L  vili  p.  389. 
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boars  and  allies.  This  is  a  very  great  encomium  given  bj  the  histo- 
rian to  the  Persians,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  reign  of  the 
great  Gyrus;  though  Xenophen  applies  it  likewise  to  that  of  the 
vounger  Cyms,  whose  great  maxim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  never  to  violate 
his  faith  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  with  regard  either  to  any  word 
he  had  given,  any  promise  made,  or  any  treaty  he  had  concluded. 
These  princes  had  a  just  idea  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  rightly  judged, 
that  if  probity  and  truth  were  renounced  by  the  rest  of  mankind, 
they  ought  to  find  a  sanctuary  in  the  heart  of  a  king,  who,  being  the 
bond  and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  society,  should  also  be  the  protector 
and  avenger  of  plifffated  faidi ;  which  is  the  very  foundation  whereon 
the  other  depends.^ 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble,  and  so  worUiy  of  persons  bom 
for  government,  did  not  last  long.  A  false  prudence,  and  a  spurious, 
artificial  policy,  soon  succeeded  in  their  place.  Instead  of  faith,  pro- 
bity, and  true  merit,  savs  Xenophon,^  which  heretofore  the  prince  used 
to  cherish  and  distinguish,  all  the  chief  oflEices  of  the  court  began  to 
be  filled  with  those  pretended  zealous  servants  of  the  king,  who  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  his  humour  and  supposed  interest,  who  hold  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  falMhood  and  deceit,  perfidiousness  and  perjury,  if  boldlj 
and  artfully  put  in  practice,  are  the  shortest  and  surest  expedients  for 
bringing  about  his  enterprises  and  designs ;  who  looked  upon  a  scru- 
pulous adherence  in  a  prince  to  his  word,  and  to  the  engagementp  into 
which  he  has  entered,  as  an  efiiect  of  pusillanimity,  incapacity,  and 
want  of  understanding ;  and  whose  opinion,  in  short,  is,  that  a  man  is 
unqualified  for  government,  if  he  does  not  prefer  reasons  and  conside- 
rations of  state  before  the  exact  observation  of  treaties,  though  con- 
cluded in  ever  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  manner,' 

The  Asiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon,  soon  imitated  their  prince, 
who  became  their  example  and  instructor  in  double-dealing  and  treach- 
ery. They  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  violence,  injustice,  and  im- 
piety ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  that  strange  alteration  and  diiTerence 
we  find  in  their  manners,  as  also  the  contempt  they  conceived  for  their 
sovereigns,  which  is  both  the  natural  consequence  and  punishment  of 
the  little  regard  princes  pay  to  the  most  sacred  and  awful  solemnities 
of  religion. 

Surely  the  oath  by  which  treaties  are  seded  and  ratified,  and  the 
Deity  brought  in,  not  only  as  present,  but  as  guarantee  of  the  condi- 
tions stipulated,  is  a  most  sacred  and  august  ceremony,  very  proper 
for  the  subjecting  of  earthly  princes  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  alone  is  qualified  to  judge  them,  and  for  the  keeping  all 
human  majesty  within  the  bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear 
before  the  majesty  of  God,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  as  nothing.  Now, 
if  princes  will  teach  their  people  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  how  will  they  be  able  to  secure  their  respect  and  reverence  to 
themselves  ?  When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
subject  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  what  will  become  of  fidelity  and  obe- 

»  De  Bxi)«<L  Oyr.  1.  i.  p.  267.  "  Cyrop.  L  TiiL  p.  »«, 

'  Bv2  T^  KanpydltvSat  £v  iwiOvnotr/i  ffvvro/iwrinyv  ZSov  Aero  cTvat  iiit  rd  inomcuv  re,  €ml  ^ttf<w»» 
m2  l^avariv  rd  ii  iwXiv  n  vat  iXnBH,  rd  ivr6  rw  4At0/M  ctVot.— Oe  Dzped.  Gjr.  L  L  p.  S91. 
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dience,  and  on  what  foundations  shall  the  throne  he  supported  ?  Gyrus 
had  good  reason  to  say,  that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  servants 
and  faithful  subjects,  but  such  as  had  a  sense  of  religion,  and  a  reve- 
rence for  the  Deity:  nor  is  it  at  all  astonishing  that  the  contempt 
which  an  impious  prince,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
shows  of  God  and  religion,  should  shstke  the  very  foundations  of 
the  firmest  and  best-established  empires,  and  sooner  or  later  occasion, 
their  utter  destruction.^  Kings,  says  Plutardi,  when  any  revolution 
happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  unfaith- 
fulness and  disloyalty  of  their  subjects;  but  they  do  them  wrong,  and 
forget  that  it  was  themselves  who  gave  them  the  first  lessons  of  their 
disloyalty,  by  showing  no  re^rd  to  justice  9nd  fidelity,  which,  on  all 
occasions,  they  had  sacrificed^  without  scruple,  to  their  own  particular 
interests.^ 

«  Qjnp.  L  TiiL  p.  104.  •Flnt  in  P7nh.p.  89». 
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STATES  AND  GOVERNMENTS  OF 

G  E;  E  E  C  E. 


Of  all  the  countries  of  antiquity,  none  have  been  so  highly  cele- 
brated, or  furnished  history  with  so  many  valuable  monuments  and 
illustrious  examples  as  Greece.  In  whatever  light  she  is  considered, 
whether  for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the  wisdom  of  her  laws,  or  the 
studv  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  must  allow  that  she 
carried  them  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection ;  and  it  may  truly  be 
said  that,  in  all  these  respects,  she  has  in  some  measure  been  the  school 
of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  very  much  aflFected  with  the  history  of 
such  a  nation ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  transmit^ 
ted  to  us  by  writers  of  extraordinary  merit,  many  of  whom  distin- 
guished themselves  as  much  by  their  swords,  as  by  their  pens,  and  were 
as  great  commanders  and  able  statesmen  as  excellent  historians.  I 
confess  it  is  a  vast  advantage  to  have  such  men  for  guides ;  men  of  an 
exquisite  judgment  and  consummate  prudence ;  of  a  just  and  perfect 
taste  in  every  respect ;  and  who  furnish  not  only  the  facts  and  thoughts, 
as  well  as  the  expressions  wherewith  they  are  to  be  represented ;  but, 
what  is  more  important,  the  proper  reflections  that  are  to  accompany 
those  facts,  and  which  are  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  history. 
These  are  the  rich  sources  from  whence  I  shall  draw  all  that  I  have  to 
say,  having  previously,  however,  inquired  into  the  first  origin  and 
establishment  of  the  Grecian  states.  As  this  inquiry  must  be  dry, 
and  cot  capable  of  affording  much  delight  to  the  reader,  I  shall  be  as 
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brief  as  possible.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  draw  a  kind  of  short  plan  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  several  parts  that  compose  it. 

ARTICLE  I. 

A   GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION   OP  ANCIENT   GREECE. 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  iBgean  sea,  now  called  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan,  or  Candian  sea ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Ionian  sea ;  and  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ancient  Greece  are,  Epirus,  Peloponnesus, 
Greece  properly  so  called,  The8saly,'and  Macedonia. 

Epirus.  This  province  is  situated  to  the  west,  and  divided  from 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  Mount  Findus  and  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains. 

The  most  remarkable  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  Molossians, 
whose  chief  city  is  Dodona,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupi- 
ter. The  Chaonians,  whose  principal  city  is  Oricum.  The  Thes- 
protians,  whose  city  is  Buthrotum,  where  was  the  palace  and  resi- 
dence of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acarnanians,  whose  city  was  Ambracia, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf.  Near  to  this  stood  Actium,  famous 
for  the  victory  of  Agustus  Csesar,  who  built,  opposite  to  that  city,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  a  city  named  Nicopolis.  There  were  two 
little  rivers  in  Epirus,  very  famous  in  fabulous  story,  Cocytus  and 
Acheron. 

Epirus  must  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former  times ;  as  Poly- 
bius  relates  that  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedonia,  destroyed  seventy  cities  in  that  country,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Molossians ;  and  that  he  car- 
ried away  from  thence  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
prisoners.^ 

Peloponnesus.  This  is  a  peninsula,  now  called  the  Morea,  joined 
to  the  rest  of  Greece  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  but  six 
miles  broad.  It  is  well  known  that  several  princes  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  cut  through  this  Isthmus. 

The  parts  of  reloponnesus  are  Achaia,  properly  so  called,  whose 
chief  cities  are,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Patrae,  &c.  Elis,  in  which  is  Olym- 
pia,  otherwise  called  Pisa,  seated  on  the  river  Alpheus,  upon  the  banks 
of  which  the  Olympic  games  used  to  be  celebrated.  Messenia,  in 
which  are  the  cities  of  Messene,  and  Pylos,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor 
and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which  was  Cylene,  the  mountain  where 
Mercury  was  born,  the  cities  of  Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Nantinea,  and 
Megalopolis,  the  native  place  of  Polybius.  Laconia,  wherein  stood 
Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon,  and  AmyclaB ;  Mount  Taygetus ;  the  river 
Eurotas,  and  the  cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which  was  tne  city 
of  Argos,  called  also  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno ;  Ne- 
mea^  Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Troezene,  and  Epidaurus,  wherein  was  the 
tempie  of  ^sculapius. 

'  Apad.  Strab  L  viL  p.  822. 
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Greece,  properly  so  called.  The  principal  parts  of  this  country 
were  iExoLiA,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Chalcis,  Calydon,  and  Ole- 
nus.  Doris.  Locris,  inhabited  by  the  Ozolje.  Naupactum,  now 
called  Lepanto,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1571.  Phocis. 
Anticyra.  Delphos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for  the 
oracles  delivered  there.  In  this  country  also  was  Mount  Helicon. 
B(E0TIA.  Mount  Cithaeron,  Orchomenus.  Thespia.  Chaeronea,  Plu- 
tarch's native  country.  Platae,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Mardonius. 
Thebes.  Aulis,  famous  for  its  port,  from  whence  the  Grecian  army 
set  sail  for  the  siege  of  Troy.  Leuctra,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 
Epaminondas.  Attica.  Megara.  Eleusis.  Decelia.  Marathon, 
where  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persian  army.  Athens,  whose  ports  were 
Pirseus,  Munychia,  and  Phaleras.  Phe  mountain  Hymettus,  famous 
for  its  excellent  honey.     Locris. 

Thessalt.  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  province  were  Gom- 
phi,  Pharsalia,  near  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pompey.  Magnesia. 
Methone,  at  the  siege  of  which  Philip  lost  his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a 
narrow  strait,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Xerxes's  numerous  army  by 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  three  hundred  Spartans.  Phthia.  Thebes. 
Larissa.  Demetrias.  The  delightful  valleys  of  Tempo,  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa,  three  moon- 
tains  celebrated  in  fabulous  story  for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Macedonia.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  of 
this  country.  Epidamnous,  or  Dyrrachium,  now  called  Durazzo.  Apol- 
lonia.  Pella,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  native  place  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  ^gaea.  Odessa.  Pal- 
lene.  Olinthus,  from  whence  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  took 
their  name.  Torone.  Arcanthus.  Thessalonica,  now  called  Saloni- 
chi.  Stagira,  the  place  of  Aristotle's  birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi, 
famous  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Augustus  and  Anthony  over 
Brutus  and  Oassius.   Scotussa.   Mount  Athos ;  and  the  river  Strymon. 

THE  QREOIAN  isles. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  islands,  contiguous  to  Greece,  that  are 
very  famous  in  history.  In  the  Ionian  sea,  Corcyra,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  Corfu.  Cephalene  and  Zacynthus,  now  Cepha- 
lonia  and  Zante.  Ithaca,  the  country  of  Ulysses,  and  Dulichimn. 
Near  the  promontory  Malea,  opposite  to  Laconia,  is  Cythera.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf,  are  ^gina  and  Salamin,  so  famous  for  the  naval  battle 
between  Xerxes  and  the  Grecians.  Between  Greece  and  Asia  lies  the 
Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Andres,  Delos, 
and  Pares,  anciently  famous  for  fine  marble.  Higher  up  in  the  ^gean 
sea  is  Euboea,  now  Negropont,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea  called  Euripus.  The  most  remarkable  city  of  this  isle 
was  Chalcis.  Towards  the  north  is  Skyros,  and  beyond  is  Lemnos^ 
now  called  Stalimene ;  and  still  farther,  Samothrace.  Lower  down  is 
Lesbos,  whose  principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  isle  has 
since  taken  the  name  of  Metelin.  Chios,  now  Scio,  renowned  for  ex- 
cellent wine ;  and  lastly,  Samoa.  Some  of  these  last-mentioned  isles 
are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Asia. 
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The  island  of  Crete,  now  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  con 
tignouB  to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the  JSgean  sea,  or  the  Archi 
pelage  J  and  to  the  south  the  African  ocean.  Its  principal  towns  were, 
Gortyna,  Cydon,  Onossus ;  its  mountains,  Dicte,  Ida,  and  Corycus. 
Its  labyrinth  is  famous  throughout  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  most  of  these  isles. 

They  had  likewise  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy  towards 
Calabria,^  which  places  are  for  that  reason  called  Grsecia  Magna. 

But  their  grand  settlement  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in 
j^olis,  Ionia,  and  Doris.^  The  principal  towns  of  i^olis,  are  GumsB, 
Chocsea,  Elea.  Of  Ionia,  Smyrna,  Glazomense,  Teos,  Lebedus  Golo* 
phon,  and  Ephcsus.     Of  Doris,  Halicarnassus  and  Gnidos. 

They  had  also  a  great  number  of  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  of  which  I  shall  give  some  account  as  occasion  shall  offer. 

ARTIGLE  IL 

DIVISION   OF  THB  GRECIAN  HISTORY  INTO  FOUR  SEVERAL  AGES. 

The  Grecian  history  may  be  divided  into  four  different  ages,  noted 
by  so  many  memorable  epochs,  all  which  together  include  the  space  of 
2154  years. 

The  first  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  several  petty 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  beginning  with  that  of  Sicyon,  which  is  the  most 
ancient,  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  comprehends  about  a  thousand  years, 
namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1820  to  the  year  2820. 

The  second  begins  at  the  taking  of  Troy  and  reaches  to  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian  history 
begins  to  be  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  contains  the 
space  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
2820  to  the  year  8438. 

The  third  is  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  the  finest  part  of  Grecian 
history,  and  takes  in  the  term  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the  year  8681. 

The  fourth  and  last  age  commences  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  at 
which  time  the  Grecians  began  to  decline,  and  continues  to  their  final 
subjection  bv  the  Bomans.  The  epoch  of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfal 
of  the  Greeks  may  be  dated,  partly  from  the  taking  and  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  the  consul  L.  Mummius  in  8858,  partly  from  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse  in  Asia,  by  Pompey,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3989 ;  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagidse  in  Egypt, 
by  Augustus,  A.  M.  8974.  This  last  age  includes,  in  afi,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  years. 

Of  these  four  mstinct  ages,  I  shall  in  this  place  only  touch  upon  the 
two  first  in  a  very  succinct  manner,  just  to  give  the  reader  some  general 
idea  of  that  obscure  period ;  because  those  times,  at  least  a  great  part 
of  them,  partake  more  of  fable  than  of  real  history,  and  are  wrapped 
up  in  a  darkness  and  obscurity,  which  it  is  very  difficulty  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  penetrate :  and  I  have  often  declared  already,  that  such  a 

>  Strab.  L  yL  p.  253.  »Plin.  L  yi  9.2. 
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dark  and  laborious  inquiry,  though  very  useful  for  those  that  are  enter- 
ing deep  into  history,  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  my  design. 

ARTICLE  in. 

THB   PRIMITIVE  ORIGIN   OF  THB  GRB0IAN8. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  derivation 
of  the  Grecian  nations,  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  account 
we  have  of  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Javan  or  Ion,  for  in  the  Hebrew  the  same  letters  differently  pointed, 
form  these  two*  different  names,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of 
Noah,  was  certainly  the  father  of  all  those  nations  that  went  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Greeks,  though  he  has  been  looked  upon  as 
the  father  of  the  lonians  only,  which  were  but  one  particular  nation 
of  Greeks.^    But  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others, 

S've  no  other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian  nations, 
an  that  of  lonians.  And  for  this  reason,  Alexander,  in  the  predic- 
tions of  Daniel,^  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Javan.^ 

Javan  had  four  sons,  Elisha,  Tarsis,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim.^  As 
Javan  was  the  original  father  of  the  Grecians  in  general,  no  doubt  but 
his  four  sons  were  the  heads  and  founders  of  the  chief  tribes  and  prin- 
cipal branches  of  that  nation,  which  became,  in  succeeding  ages,  so 
renowned  for  arts  and  arms. 

Elisha  is  the  same  as  Ellas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee  transla- 
tion ;  and  the  word  *'£XXt)V5^,  which  was  used  in  the  common  appellation 
of  the  whole  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  "EXXoc  was  of  the 
whole  country,  has  no  other  derivation.  The  city  of  Blis,  very  ancient 
in  PeUoponnessus,  the  Elysian  fields,  the  river  fHissus,  or  Disus,  have 
long  retained  the  marks  of  their  being  derived  from  Elisha,  and  have 
contributed  more  to  preserve  his  memory,  than  the  historians  them- 
selves of  the  nation,  who  were  inquisitive  after  foreign  affairs,  and  but 
Uttle  acquainted  with  their  own  original ;  because,  as  they  had  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  they  did  not  carry  their  inquiries 
so  high.  Upon  which  account,  they  themselves  derived  the  words 
Hellenes  and  lones  from  another  source,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel ; 
for  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  their  opinions  also 
in  this  respect. 

Tarsis  was  the  second  son  of  Javan.  He  settled,  as  his  brethren 
did,  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  perhaps  in  Achaia  or  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  as  Elisha  did  in  Peloponnessus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  father  of  the  Mace- 
donians, according  to  the  authority  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,* 
in  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  said,  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Phillip, 
the  Macedonian,  went  out  of  his  country,  which  was  that  of  Cetthim,* 
or  Chittim,  to  make  war  against  Darius,  kins  of  Persia.  And  in  the 
eighth  chapter,  speaking  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the 
last  kings  of  Macedonia,  Phillip  and  Perseus,^  the  two  last  mentioned 
princes,  are  called  kings  of  the  Cetheans. 

*  Gen.  X.  2.    *  Dan.  yilL  21.    '  Hircns  eapraxnm  rex  Greeitt :  in  the  Hebrew^  rex  Jaran. 

*  Gen.  X.  4.  *  Macoab.  LI.  *  Bgreuns  de  tenm  Celhim. 
^  Philippum  et  Penenm,  Cetheonam  regea.— V.  5. 
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Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Thessalj  and  Epiras  were  the 
portion  of  the  fourth  son  of  Javan.  The  impious  worship  of  Jupiter 
of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Dodona^  itself,  are  proofs  that  some 
remembrance  of  Dodanim  had  remained  with  the  people,  who  derived 
their  first  establishment  from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  concerning  the*  true 
origin  of  the  Grecian  nation.  The  holy  Scripture,  whose  design  is  not 
to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  to  cherish  and  improve  our  piety,  after 
scattering  these  few  rays  of  light,  leaves  us  in  utter  darkness  concern- 
ing the  rest  of  their  history,  which  therefore  can  only  be  collected  from 
profane  authors. 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  the  Grecians  were  so  called  from  the 
name  of  an  ancient  king,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very  uncertain  tra- 
dition.' Homer,  in  his  poems,  calls  them  Hellenes,  banai,  Argives, 
and  Achaians.  It  is  observable,  that  the  word  Chr»cu9  is  not  once 
used  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rusticity  of  the  first  Grecians  would  appear  incred- 
ible, if  we  could  call  in  question  the  testimony  of  their  own  historians 
upon  that  article.  But  a  people  so  vain  of  their  origin,  as  to  adorn 
it  with  fiction  and  fable,  we  may  be  sure,  would  never  think  of  invent- 
ing any  thing  to  its  disparagement.  Who  would  imagine,  that  the 
people  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  her  knowledge  in  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  should  be  descended  from  mere  savages,  who 
knew  no  other  law  than  force,  and  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture  ?^ 
And  yet  this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  case,  from  the  divine  honours 
they  decreed  to  Pelasgus,  who  first  taught  them  to  feed  upon  acorns, 
as  a  more  delicate  and  wholesome  nourishment  than  herbs.  There 
was  still  a  great  distance  from  this  first  improvement  to  a  state  of 
urbanity  and  politeness.  Nor  did  they  indeed  arrive  at  the  latter,  till 
after  a  long  process  of  time. 

The  weakest  were  not  the  last  to  understand  the  necessity  of  living 
together  in  society,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  violence  and 
oppression.  At  first  they  built  single  houses  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  the  number  of  which  insensibly  increasing,  formed,  in  time, 
towns  and  cities.  But  the  bare  living  together  in  society  was  not 
sufiBcient  to  polish  such  a  people.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  had  the 
honour  of  doing  this.  Both  these  nations  contributed  to  instruct  and 
civilize  the  Grecians,  by  the  colonies  they  sent  among  them.  The 
latter  taught  them  navigation,  writing,  and  commerce;  the  former 
the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  polity,  gave  them  a  taste  for  arts  and 
sciences,  and  initiated  them  into  their  mysteries.* 

Greece,  in  her  infant  state,  was  exposed  to  great  commotions  and 
frequent  revolutions  ;  because  as  the  people  had  no  settled  correspond- 
ence, and  no  superior  power  to  give  laws  to  the  rest,  every  thing  was 
determined  by  force  and  violence.  The  strongest  invaded  those  lands 
of  their  neighbours,  which  they  thought  most  fertile  and  delightful, 
tend  dispossessed  the  lawful  owners,  who  were   obliged  to  seek  new 
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settlements  elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren  oountry,  it& 
inhabitants  had  not  the  same  invasions  and  outrages  to  fear,  and  diere- 
fore  consequently  kept  themselves  in  possession  of  their  ancient  ter- 
ritories ;  for  which  reason  they  took  the  name  of  a»r6zect^,  that  is. 
men  born  in  the  country  where  they  lived,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  that  had  almost  all  transplanted  them- 
selves from  place  to  place.^ 

Such  were  in  general  the  first  beginnings  of  Greece.  We  must  now 
enter  into  a  more  particular  detail,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  several  different  states,  which  constitated  the 
whole  country. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DIVFKBBNT  STATES   IKTO  WHICH  GBBSCE  WAS  niYIDED. 

In  those  early  times,  kingdoms  were  but  inconsiderable,  and  of  veiy 
small  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom  being  often  given  to  a  single  dty, 
with  a  few  leagues  of  land  depending  upon  it 

SiCYON.'  The  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that  of  Sit^on, 
whose  commencement  is  dated  by  Eusebius  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Its  durations 
believed  to  have  been  about  a  thousand  years. 

Arqos.^  The  kingdom  of  Argos  in  reloponnesns,  began  one  tihou- 
sand  and  eighty  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  first  king  of  it  was  Inachus.  EUs  successors  were, 
his  son  Phoronbus,  Apis,  Argus,  from  whom  the  country  took  its 
name;  and  after  several  others  Gleanor,  who  was  dethroned  and 
expelled  his  kingdom  by  Danaus  the  ECTptian.*  The  suocessors  of 
this  last  were,  first,  Ltnceus,  the  son  of  his  brother  iESgyptua,  who 
alone,  of  fifty  brothers,  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  Danaides ;  then 
Abas,  Proetus,  and  Acrisius. 

Of  Dana^,  daughter  of  the  last,  was  bom  Perseus,  who  having, 
when  he  was  grown  up,  unfortunately  killed  his  grandfather  Acrisius, 
and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Argos,  where  he  committed 
that  involuntary  murder,  withdrew  to  Mycense,  and  there  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mtcen^.  rerseus  then  translated  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  from 
Argos  to  MycensB.  He  left  several  sons  behind  him ;  among  others, 
Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  and  Electryon.  Alcseus  was  the  father  of  Amphi- 
tryon, Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus,  and  Electryon  of  Alcmena.  Amphi- 
tryon married  Alcmena,  upon  whom  Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

Eurystheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the  same  day ;  but 
as  the  birth  of  the  former  was,  by  Juno's  management,  antecedent  to 
that  of  the  latter,  Hercules  was  forced  to  be  subject  to  him,  and  was 
obliged,  by  his  order,  to  undertake  the  twelve  labours,  so  celebrated 
in  fable. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycense  after  Perseus,  were,  Elbctryok, 
Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus.    The  last,  after  the  death  of  Hercu- 
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les,  declared  open  war  against  his  descendants,  apprehending  they 
might  some  time  or  other  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  which,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  done  hy  the  Heraclidse  ;  for  having  killed  Eurystheus  in 
battle,  they  entered  victorious  into  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  But,  as  this  happened  before  the  time  deter- 
mined by  fate,  a  plague  ensued,  which,  with  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after  this,  being  de- 
ceived by  the  ambiguous  expression  of  the  oracle,  they  made  a  second 
attempt,  which  likewise  proved  fruitless.  This  was  about  twenty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atrbus,  the  son  of  Pclops,  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Eurys- 
theus, succeeded  the  latter.  And  in  this  manner  the  crown  came  to 
the  descendants  of  Pelops,  from  whom  Peloponnesus,  which  before 
was  called  A^ia,  derived  its  name.  The  bloody  hatred  of  two  brothers, 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Plisthsnes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mycenffi,  which  left  to  his  son  Agambmkon,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Orestes.  The  kingdom  of  Mycense  was  filled  with  enormous 
and  horrible  crimes,  from  the  time  it  came  into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

TiSAMBNES  and  Pbnthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned  after  their 
father,  and  were  at  last  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
clidsB. 

Athens.*  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom.  Having  settled  in  Attica,  he  divided  all  the  country  subject 
to  him  into  twelve  districts.     He  also  established  the  Areopagus. 

This  august  t^bunal,  in  the  rei^n  of  his  successor  Cranaus,  ad- 
judged the  famous  dispute  between  ITeptune  and  Mars.  In  this  time, 
happened  Deucalion's  flood.  The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  was 
much  more  ancient,  being  a  thousand  and  twenty  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  consequently  in  the  year  of  the  world  2208. 

Amphictton,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  confederacy 
between  twelve  nations,-which  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae, 
there  to  ofier  their  common  sacrifices,  and  to  consult  together  upon 
their  affairs  in  general,  as  also  upon  the  affairs  of  each  nation  in 
particular.  This  convention  was  caUed  the  Assembly  of  the  Amphic* 
tyons. 

The  reign  of  Erbctheus  is  remarkable  for  the  arrival  of  Geres  in 
Attica,  after  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  as  also  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis. 

The  reign  of  Mamia^  the  son  of  Pandion,  is  the  most  illustrious 
period  of  the  history  of  the  heroes.^  In  his  time  are  placed  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts ;  i^e  celebrated  labours  of  Hercules ;  the  war 
of  Minos,  second  king  of  Crete,  against  the  Athenians ;  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Theseus  succeeded  his  father  MgeuB.  Gecrops  had  divided  Attica 
into  twelve  boroughs,  or  districts,  separated  from  each  other.  Theseus 
brought  the  people  to  understand  the  advantages  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, and  united  the  twelve  boroughs  into  one  city,  or  body  politic,  in 
which  the  whole  authority  was  united. 
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CoDRUS  was  the  last  king  of  Athens ;  he  devoted  himself  to  dea& 
for  his  people. 

After  him  the  title  of  king  was  extinguished  among  the  Athenians.^ 
Medon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  with  the 
title  of  archon,  that  is  to  say,  president  or  governor.  The  first  ar- 
chons  were  for  life ;  but  the  Athenians,  growing  weary  of  a  govern- 
ment which  they  still  thought  bore  too  great  resemblance  to  royal 
power,  made  their  archons  elective  every  ten  years,  and  at  last  reduced 
it  to  an  annual  office. 

Thebes.^  Cadmus,  who  came  by  sea  from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
that  is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  afterwards  called  Boeotia.  He  built  there  the  city  of 
Thebes,  or  at  least  a  citadel,  which  from  his  own  name  he  called  Cad- 
msea,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  and  dominion. 

The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  successors,  and  of  Jocasta 
his  wife,  of  (Edipus  their  son,  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  who  were 
born  of  the  incestuous  marriage  of  Jocasta  with  (JBdipus,  have  fur- 
nished ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration  and  theatrical  represen- 
tations. 

Sparta,  or  Laobdamon.  It  is  supposed  that  Lelbx,  the  first  king 
of  Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Tyndarus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedsemon,  had,  by  Leda,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  were  twins,  besides  Helena,  and  Clytemnestra,  the 
wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycen».  Having  survived  his  two 
sons,  the  twins,  he  began  to  think  of  choosing  a  successor,  by  seeking 
a  husband  for  his  daughter  Helena.  All  the  pretenders  to  this  prin- 
cess bound  themselves  by  oath  to  abide  by,  and  entirely  submit  to  the 
choice  which  the  lady  herself  should  make,  who  determined  in  favour 
of  Menelaus.  She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her  husband, 
before  she  was  carried  ofi"  by  Alexander  or  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  the  Trojans,  which  rape  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Ghreece 
did  not  properly  begin  to  know  or  experience  her  united  strength  till 
the  famous  siege  of  that  city,  where  Achilles,  the  Ajaxes,  Nestor,  and 
Ulysses,  gave  Asia  sufficient  reasons  to  forebode  her  future  subjection 
to  their  posterity.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  siege  of  ten  years, 
much  about  the  time  that  Jephtha  governed  the  people  of  Go<^  that 
is,  according  to  Bishop  Usher,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2820,  and 
1184  before  Jesus  Christ.  This  epoch  is  famous  in  history,  and  should 
be  carefully  remembered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Olympiads. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete  years  from  one 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  another.  We  shall  elsewhere 
give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  these  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pisa,  otherwise  called 
Olympia. 

The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  of  the  world  8228,  seven  nundred  and  seventy-six  years  before 
Jesus  Christ,  from  the  games  in  which  Chorebus  won  the  prize  in  the 

foot-race. 
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Eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heracliddd  re-entered 
the  Peloponneaus,  and  seized  Lacedaemon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurys- 
thcnes  and  Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  began  to  reign  together,  and 
from  their  time  the  sceptre  always  continued  jointly  in  the  hands  of 
the  descendants  of  those  two  families.  Many  years  after  this,  Lycur- 
gus  instituted  that  body  of  laws  for  the  Spartan  state,  which  rendered 
both  the  legislature  and  the  republic  so  famous  in  history.  I  shall 
speak  of  them,  at  large  in  the  sequel.  y 

Corinth.^  Corinth  began  later  than  the  other  cities  I  have  been 
speaking  of  to  be  governed  by  particular  kings.  It  was  at  first  subject 
to  those  of  Argos  and  MycensB ;  at  last  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  ^olus, 
made  himself  master  of  it.  But  his  descendants  were  dispossessed  of 
the  throne  by,  the  Heraclidas,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  regal  power  after  this  came  to  the  *  descendants  of  Bacchis, 
under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed  into  an  aristocracy,  that  is,  the 
reins  of  the  government  were  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who  annually 
chose  from  among  themselves  a  chief  magistrate,  whom  they  called 
Prytanis.  At  last  Cypselus  having  gained  the  people,  usurped  the 
supreme  authority,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander,  who  was 
ranked  among  the  Grecian  sages,  on  account  of  the  love  he  bore  to 
learning,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned 
men. 

Macedonia.^  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Greeks  had  any  great 
regard  to  Macedonia.  Her  kings  living  retired  in  woods  and  moun- 
tains, seemed  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Greece.  They  pre- 
tended that  their  kings,  of  whom  Caranus  was  the  first,  were  de- 
scended from  Hercules.  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander  raised  the 
glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  had  subsisted  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
continued  one  hundred  and  fift^-five  more,  till  Perseus  was  beaten  and 
taken  by  the  Bomans ;  in  all  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  years. 

ABTICLE  V. 

COLONIES  07  THE  GREEKS  SENT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR. 

Wb  have  already  observed  that  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  the  Heraclid»  recovered  Peloponnesus,  after  having  defeated 
the  Pelopidae,  that  is,  Tisamenes  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes ;  and 
that  they  divided  the  kingdoms  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon, 
among  them. 

So  great  a  revolution  as  this  almost  changed  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  made  way  for  several  very  famous  transmigrations ;  which, 
the  better  to  understand,  and  to  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  situation 
of  the  Grecian  nations,  as  also  of  the  four  dialects,  or  different  idioms 
of  speech,  that  prevailed  among  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  a 
little  farther  back  into  history. 

Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,-  and  under  whom  happened  ♦he 
flood  that  bears  his  name,  had  by  Pyrrha,  his  wife,  two  sons,  Helenus 
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and  Amphictyon.  This  last,  having  driven  Cranans  oat  of  Athens, 
reigned  there  in  his  stead.  Helenas,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians 
of  his  country,  gave  the  name  of  Helenes  to  the  Greeks :  he  had  three 
sons,  iEolus,  Doras,  and  Xufhas.^ 

^olus,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father,  and,  besides  Thes- 
saly,  had  Locris  and  Boeotia  added  to  his  dominions.  Several  of  his 
descendants  went  into  Peloponnesus  with  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalos^ 
king  of  Phrygia,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  took  its  name,  and  settled 
themselves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Parnassus  fell  to  the  share  of  Doras,  and 
from  him  was  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  some  particular  disgust,  to 
quit  his  country,  retired  into  Attica,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  king  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
AchsBus  and  Ion. 

An  involuntary  murder,  committed  by  Achseus,  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire to  Peloponnesus,  which  was  then  caUed  Egialaea,  of  which  one 
part  was  from  him  called  Aohaia.  His  deeoen<£knts  settled  at  Lac  - 
dsmon. 

Ion,  having  signalised  himself  by  his  victories,  was  invited  by  the 
Athenians  to  govern  their  city,  and  gave  the  country  his  name ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  likewise  called  lonians.  The  number 
of  the  citizens  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  send  a  colony  of  the  lonians  into  Peloponnesus,  who  like- 
wise gave  the  name  to  the  country  they  possessed. 

Thus  aU  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  though  composed  of  differ- 
ent people,  were  united  under  the  names  of  Ach^ns  and  lonians. 

The  Heraclid»,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  resolved 
seriously  to  recover  Peloponnesus,  which  of  right  belonged  to  them. 
They  had  three  principal  leaders,  sons  of  Aristomaohus,  namely,  !n- 
menes,  Gresphontes,  and  Ajristodemus ;  the  last  dying,  his  two  sons. 
Euristhenes  and  Procles,  succeeded  him.  The  success  of  their  expe- 
dition was  as  happy  as  the  motive  was  just,  and  they  recovered  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  dominion.  Argos  fell  to  Timenes,  Messe- 
nia  to  Gresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus* 

Such  of  the  Achs&ans  as  were  descended  from  ^olus,  and  had 
hitherto  inhabited  Laconia,  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  Dorians, 
who  accompanied  the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  after  some  wander- 
ing, settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  from  them  took  the 
name  of  -Slolis,  where  they  founded  Smyrna,  and  eleven  other  cities ; 
but  the  town  of  Smyrna  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
lonians.  The  ^olians  became  likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of 
Lesbos. 

As  for  the  Achseans  of  Mycenas  and  Argos,  being  compelled  to 
abandon  their  country  to  the  Heraclidae,  they  seized  upon  that  of  the 
lonians,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  latter 
fled  at  first  to  Athens,  their  original  country,  from  whence  they  some- 
time afterwards  departed  under  the  conduct  of  Nileus  and  Audrocles, 
both  sons  of  Godrus,  and  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia 

*  strait.  L  TiiL  p.  883,  Ac    Paasan.  L  riL  p.  iW,  Ac 
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Minor  which  lies  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was  named 
Ionia ;  here  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephesus,  Glazomense,  Samos,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  ha4  then  Codrus  for  their  king, 
being  very  much  augmented  by  the  great  number  of  refugees  that 
were  fled  into  their  country,  the  Heraclidse  thought  proper  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  their  power,  and  for  that  reason  made  war  upon  them. 
The  latter  were  defeated  in  a  battle,  but  still  remained  masters  of 
Megaris,  where  they  built  Megara,  and  settled  the  Dorians  in  that 
country  in  the  room  of  the  lonians.^ 

One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country  after  the  death 
of  Codrus,  another  went  to  Crete ;  the  greatest  number  settled  in  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  from  them  was  called  Doris,  where  they 
built  Halicarnassus,  Cnidos,  and  other  cities,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c.^ 

THE  GRECIAN  DIALECTS. 

It  will  now  be  more  easy  to  understand  what  we  have  to  say  con- 
cerning the  several  Grecian  dialects.  These  were  four  in  number ;  the 
Attic,  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and  the  -ffiolic.  They  were  in  reality  four 
different  languages,  each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  used  by  a 
distinct  nation ;  but  yet  all  derived  from,  and  founded  upon  the  same 
original  tongue.  And  this  diversity  of  languages  is  by  no  means 
-wonderful  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  different 
nations,  that  did  not  depend  upon  one  another,  but  had  each  its  par- 
ticular territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialect  is  that  which  was  used  in  Athens  and  the  coun- 
try round  about.  This  dialect  has  been  chiefly  used  by  Thucydides, 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  was  almost  the  same  with  the  ancient  Attic , 
but  after  it  had  passed  into  several  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  into  the 
adjacent  islands  which  were  colonies  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the 
people  of  Achaia,  it  received  a  sort  of  new  tincture,  and  did  not  come 
up  to  that  perfect  delicacy  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  attained  tc 
Hippocrates  and  Herodotus  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

3.  The  Doric  was  first  in  use  among  the  Spartans,  and  the  people 
of  Argos ;  it  passed  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and 
Crete.  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  both  of  them  Syracusans,  and 
Pindar,  followed  this  dialect. 

4.  The  ^olic  dialect  was  at  first  used  by  the  Boeotians  and  their 
neighbours,  and  then  in  ^olis,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  between 
Ionia  and  Mysia,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  cities  that  were  Gre- 
cian colonies.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whose  works  very  little  remains, 
wrote  in  this  dialect.  We  find  also  a  mixture  of  it  in  the  writings  of 
Theocritus,  Pindar,  Homer,  and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  VL 

THE  REPUBLICAN  PORM   OF   GOVERNMENT  ALMOST  GENERALLY 
ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  GREECE. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have  said  about  the 
several  settlements  of  Greece,  that  the  primordial  ground  of  all  those 

*  Stral).  p.  m,  <  Ibid.  p.  053. 
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different  states  was  monarchial  government,  which  was  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  forms,  the  most  universally  received  and  established,  the 
most  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  concord,  and  which,  as  Plato  ob- 
serves, is  formed  upon  the  model  of  paternal  authority,  and  of  that 
S;entle  and  moderate  dominion  which  fathers  exercise  over  their 
amilies.^ 

But,  as  the  state  of  things  degenerated  by  degrees,  through  the  m- 
justice  of  usurpers,  and  severity  of  lawful  masters,  the  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  a  thousand  accidents  and  revolutions  that  happened 
in  those  states,  a  different  spirit  seized  the  people,  which  prevailed 
throughout  Greece,  kindled  a  violent  desire  of  liberty,  and  brought 
about  a  general  change  of  government  everywhere,  except  in  Macedo- 
nia ;  so  that  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republican  government,  whicb, 
however,  was  diversified  into  almost  as  many  various  forms  as  there 
were  different  cities,  according  to  the  different  genius  and  peculiar 
character  of  each  people. 

There  still,  however,  remained  a  kind  of  tincture  or  spirit  of  the 
ancient  monarchial  government,  which  frequently  inflamed  the  ambi- 
tion of  private  citizens,  and  made  them  desire  to  become  masters  of 
their  country.  In  almost  every  state  of  Greece,  some  private  persons 
arose,  who,  without  any  right  to  the  throne,  either  by  birth  or  election 
of  the  citizens,  endeavoured  to  advance  themselves  to  it  by  cabal, 
treachery,  and  violence ;  and  who,  without  any  respect  for  the  laira, 
or  regard  to  the  public  good,  exercised  a  sovereign  authority,  with  a 
despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  sway.  In  order  to  support  their  unjost 
usurpations  in  the  midst  of  distrust  and  alarms,  they  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  suppress  real  conspiracies, 
by  the  most  cruel  proscriptions ;  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  security 
all  those  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth,  zeal  for  liberty,  or  love  of  their 
country,  rendered  obnoxious  to  a  suspicious  and  unsettled  government, 
which  found  itself  hated  by  all,  and  was  sensible  it  deserved  to  be  so. 
It  was  this  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  that  rendered  these  men  so 
odious,  and  brought  upon  them  the  appellation  of  tyrants,*  and  which 
furnished  such  ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  orators,  and  the 
tragical  representations  of  the  theatre. 

All  these  cities  and  districts  of  Greece  that  seemed  so  entirelj 
different  from  one  another,  in  their  laws,  customs,  and  interests,  were 
nevertheless  formed  and  combined  into  one  sole,  entire,  and  united 
body ;  whose  Strength  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  and  Xerxes  tremble ;  and 
which  even  then,  perhaps,  would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  Persian 
greatness,  had  the  Grecian  states  been  wise  enough  to  have  preserve*! 
that  union  and  concord  among  themselves,  which  afterwards  renden**! 
them  invincible.  This  is  the  scene  which  I  am  now  to  open,  and 
which  certainly  merits  the  reader's  whole  attention. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  following  volumes,  a  small  nation  confined 
within  a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  France,  tlisputing 

'  Plat.  1.  ill.  de  Leg.  p.  680. 
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empire  with  the  most  powerful  throne  then  upon  the  earth ;  and  we 
shall  see  this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making  head  against  the 
inumerable  army  of  the  Persians,  but  dispersing,  routing,  and  cutting 
them  to  pieces,  and  sometimes  reducing  the  Persian  pride  so  kw,  as 
to  make  them  submit  to  conditions  of  peace,  as  shameful  to  the  con- 
quered as  glorious  for  the  conquerors. 

Among  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  til^  that  particularly 
distinguished  themselves,  and  acquired  an  authority  and  a  kind  of 
superiority  over  the  rest,  by  their  merit  and  conduct ;  these  two  were 
Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  As  these  cities  make  a  considerable 
figure,  and  act  an  illustrious  part  in  the  ensuing  history,  before  I 
enter  upon  particulars,  I  think  I  ought  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  genius,  character,  manners,  and  government  of  their  respective 
inhabiti^nts.  Plutarch,  in  the  Lives  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  will  fur- 
nish  me  with  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

THE  SPARTAN   GOVERNMENT.      LAWS   ESTABLISHED   BY   LTOURGUS. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  history  better  attested,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  incredible,  than  what  relates  to  the  government 
of  Sparta,  and  the  discipline  established  in  it  by  Lycurgus.  This 
legislator  was  the  son  of  Bunomus,  one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned 
together  in  Sparta.^  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Lycurgus  to  ascend 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  left  no  son  be- 
hind him ;  and  in^  effect  he  was  king  for  some  days.  But  as  soon  as 
his  sister-in-law  was  found  to  be  with  child,  he  declared,  that  the 
crown  belonged  to  her  son,  if  she  had  one,  and  from  thenceforth  he 
governed  the  kingdom  only  as  his  guardian.  In  the  meantime,  the 
widow  sent  to  him  secretly,  that  if  he  would  promise  to  marry  her 
when  he  was  king,  she  would  destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  So  de- 
testable a  proposal  struck  Lycurgus  with  horror;  however,  he  con- 
cealed his  indignation,  and  amusing  the  woman  with  diflFerent  pretences, 
80  managed  it,  that  she  went  out  her  full  time,  and  was  delivered.  As 
soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and  took  caro  to 
have  him  brought  up  and  educated  in  a  proper  manner.  This  prince, 
on  account  of  the  joy  which  the  people  testified  at  his  birth,  was 
named  Gharilaus. 

The  state  was  at  this  time  in  great  disorder,  the  auinority,  both  of 
the  king  and  the  laws,  being  absolutely  despised  and  unregarded.  No 
curb  was  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  audaciousness  of  the  people, 
which  every  day  increased.' 

Lycurgus  was  so  courageous  as  to  form  the  design  of  making  a 
thorough  reformation  in  the  Spartan  government ;  and  to  be  the  more 
capable  of  making  wise  regulations,  he  thought  fit  to  travel  into 
several  countries,  m  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  different  man- 
ners of  other  nations,  and  to  consult  the  most  able  and  experienced 
persons  he  could  meet  with,  in  the  art  of  government.     He  began 

«  Hut.  in  Vit.  Lyo.  p.  40.  *  Idem,  p  4 1. 
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with  iJae  island  of  Crete,  whose  rigid  and  austere  laws  were  Tery 
famous ;  from  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  quite  different  cos 
toms  prevailed :  and,  last  of  all,  he  went  into  Egypt,  which  was  then 
the  seat  of  science,  wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 

His  long  absence  only  made  his  country  the  more  desirous  of  his 
return;  and  the  kings  themselves  importuned  him  to  that  purpose^ 
being  sensible  how  much  they  stood  in  need  of  his  authority  to  keep 
the  people  within  bounds,  and  in  some  degree  of  subjection  and  order. 
When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he  undertook  to  change  the  whole  form 
of  their  government,  being  persuaded  that  a  few  particular  laws  would 
produce  no  great  effect.^ 

But  before  he  put  this  design  in  execution,  he  went  to  Delphos  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  where,  after  having  offered  his  sacrifice, 
he  received  that  famous  answer,  in  which  the  priestess  called  him, 
''  A  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man."  And  as  for 
the  favour  he  desired,  of  being  able  to  frame  a  set  of  good  laws  for 
his  country,  she  told  him,  the  gods  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that 
the  commonwealth  he  was  going  to  establish  would  be  the  most  ex- 
cellent state  in  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  bring  over  to 
his  designs  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  whom  he  made  acquainted 
with  his  views ;  when  he  was  assured  of  their  approbation  and  con- 
currence, he  went  into  the  public  market-place,  accompanied  with  a 
number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to  astonish  and  intimidate  those  who 
might  desire  to  oppose  his  undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced  into  Sparta,  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  three  principal  institutions. 

INSTITUTION  I. — THE  SENATE. 

Op  all  the  new  regulations  or  institutions  made  by  Lycurgus,  the 
greatest  and  most  considerable  was  that  of  the  senate ;  wblch,  by  tem- 
ering  and  balancing,  as  Plato  observes,  the  too  absolute  power  of  the 
ings,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence  with  theirs,  became 
the  principal  support  and  preservation  of  the  state.'  For  whereas  before, 
it  was  ever  unsteady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by  the 
violent  proceeding  of  the  kings ;  at  other  times  towards  democracy,  by 
the  excessive  power  of  the  people ;  the  senate  served  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  both,  which  kept  the  state  in  a  due  equilibrium,  and 
preserved  it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation;  the  twenty-eight  senators^ 
of  which  it  consisted  siding  with  the  king,  when  the  people  where 
grasping  at  too  much  power :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  people,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  carry  their 
authority  too  far. 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government,  those  that  came 
after  him  thought  the  power  of  the  thirty  that  composed  the  senate 
still  too  great  and  absolute;  and  therefore,  as  a  check  upon  them, 
they  devised  the  authority  of  the  Ephori,*  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 

*  PluL  in  Vit.  Lyo.  p.  42.  *  Idem.  pL  41 
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years  after  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  and  remained 
but  one  year  in  office.  They  were  all  chosen  out  of  the  people,  and 
in  that  respect  considerably  resembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among 
the  Romans.  Their  authority  extended  to  arresting  and  imprisoning 
the  persons  of  their  kings,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Pausanias. 
The  institution  of  the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign  of  TheOpompus, 
whose  wife  reproached  him,  that  he  would  leave  to  his  children  the 
regal  atithority  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  had  received  it;  on  the 
contrary,  said  he,  I  shall  leave  it  to  them  in  a  much  better  condition, 
as  it  will  be  more  permanent  and  lasting. 

The  Spartan  government,  then,  was  not  purely  monarchial.  The 
nobility  had  a  great  share  in  it,  and  the  people  were  not  excluded. 
Each  part  of  this  body  politic,  in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the 
public  good,  found  in  it  their  advantage ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
natural  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  man's  heart,  which  is  always 
thirsting  after  novelty  and  change,  and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust 
to  uniformity,  Lacedaemon  persevered  for  above  seven  hundred  years 
in  the  exact  observance  of  her  laws. 

INSTITUTIOK  II. — THE    DIVISION  OP    THE   LANDS,   AND   THE    PROHIBI- 
TION  OP   GOLD   AND   SILVER   MONEY. 

The  second  and  the  boldest  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  the  division 
of  the  lands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing peace  and  good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The  major  part 
of  the  people  were  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  one  inch  of  land  of 
their  own,  while  a  small  number  of  particular  persons  were  possessed 
of  all  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
banish  insolence,  envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and  two  other  distempers  of  the 
state  still  greater  and  more  ancient  than  these,  I  mean  extreme  poverty 
and  excessive  wealth,  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their 
lands  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  division  of  them,  that 
they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality,  and  that  no  pre- 
eminence or  honours  should  be  given,  but  to  virtue  and  merit  alone.^ 

This  scheme,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted. Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laconia  into  thirty  thousand 
parts,  which  he  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  territories  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand  parts,  which  he  distributed 
among  an  equal  number  of  citizens.  It  is  said  that  some  years  after, 
as  Lycurgus  was  returning  from  a  long  journey,  and  passing  through 
the  lands  of  Laconia  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  observing,  as  he  went 
along,  the  perfect  equality  of  the  reaped  corn,  he  turned  towards 
those  that  were  with  him,  and  said,  smiling,  ''  Does  not  Laconia  look 
like  the  possession  of  several  brothers,  who  have  just  been  dividing 
their  inheritance  among  them  ?" 

After  having  divided  their  immoveables,  he  undertook  likewise  to 
make  the  same  equal  division  of  all  their  moveable  goods  and  chattels, 
that  he  might  utterly  banish  from  among  them  all  manner  of  ine- 
quality.    But,  perceiving  that  this  would  be  more  difficult  if  he  went 

>  Pint  in  Vit  L70.  p.  44. 
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openly  about  it,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  it  by  sapping  the  very  fonn 
dations  of  avarice.     For,  first,  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  silver  mo 
ney,  and  ordained  that  no  other  should  be  current  tban  that  of  iron, 
whicl^he  made  so  very  heavy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart 
and  two  oxen  were  necessary  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  ten  minse/  and 
a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  banish  all  useless  and  superfluous  arts 
from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of  them  would  have 
sunk  of  themselves,  and  disappeared  with  the  gold  and  silver  money ; 
because  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  would  have  found  no  vent  for 
their  commodities,  and  this  iron  money  had  no  currency  among  any 
other  Grecian  states,  who  were  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became 
the  subject  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

INSTITUTION   8.  —  OF  PUBLIC  MEALS. 

LycurguS,  being  desirous  to  make  a  yet  more  effectual  war  upon 
effeminacy  and  luxury,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  the  love  of  riches, 
made  a  third  regulation,  which  was  that  of  public  meals.  That  he 
might  entirely  suppress  all  the  magnificence  and  extravagance  of  ex- 
pensive tables,  he  ordained  that  all  the  citizens  should  eat  together, 
of  the  same  common  victuals  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  expressly 
forbade  all  private  eating  at  their  own  houses.^ 

By  this  settlement  of  public  and  common  meals,  and  this  frugality 
and  simplicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  said  that  he  made  riches  in  some 
measure  change  their  very  nature,  by  putting  them  out  of  a  condition 
of  being  desired  or  stolen,  or  of  enriching  their  possessors ;  for  there 
was  no  way  left  for  a  man  to  use  or  enjoy  this  opulence,  or  even  to 
make  any  show  of  it,  since  the  poor  and  the  rich  eat  together  in  the 
same  place,  and  none  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public  eating- 
rooms,  after  having  taken  care  to  fill  themsdves  with  other  diet :  hi- 
cause  everybody  present  took  particular  notice  of  any  one  that  did  not 
eat  or  drink,  and  the  whole  company  was  sure  to  reproach  him  with 
the  delicacy  and  intemperance  that  made  him  despise  the  common  food 
and  public  table.  ^ 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation;  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that,  in  a  tumult  of  the  people,  a  young  man  named 
Alexander  struck  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus.  The  people,  pro- 
voked at  such  an  outrage,  delivered  the  young  man  into  Lycurgus's 
hands,  who  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  in  a  proper  manner ;  for,  by 
the  extraordinary  kindness  and  gentleness  with  which  he  treated  him, 
he  made  the  violent  and  hot-headed  young  man  in  a  little  time  become 
very  moderate  and  wise.  The  tables  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons 
each,  where  none  could  be  admitted  but  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
company.  Each  person  furnished,  every  month,  a  bushel  of  flour, 
eight  measure  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  for  preparing  and  cooking  the 
victuals.     Every  one,  without  exception  of  persons,  was  obliged  to  be 

*  Five  hundred  French  litres,  aboat  $88,80.  *Plofc.  la  Yit  Lye.  p.  45. 
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at  the  common  meal ;  and  a  long  time  after  the  making  of  these  rcgu 
lations,  king  Agis,  at  his  return  from  a  glorious  expedition,  having 
taken  the  liberty  to  dispense  with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat  with  thts 
queen  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and  punished.  ,• 

The  very  children  ate  at  these  public  tables,  and  were  carried  thither 
as  to  a  school  of  wisdom  and  temperance.  There  they  were  sure  to 
hear  grave  discourses  upon  government,  and  to  see  nothing  but  what 
tended  to  their  instruction  and  improvement.  The  conversation  was 
often  enlivened  with  ingenious  and  spritely  raillery,  but  never  mixed 
-with  anything  vulgar  or  shocking ;  and  if  their  jesting  seemed  to  make 
any  person  uneasy,  they  never  proceeded  any  farther.  Here  their 
children  were  likewise  trained  up  and  accustomed  to  great  secrecy :  as 
soon  as  a  young  man  came  jito  the  dinin^room,  the  oldest  person  of 
the  company  used  to  say  to  him,  poinnng  to  the  door,  '^Nothing 
spoken  here  must  ever  go  out  there." 

The  most  exquisite  of  all  their  eatables  was  what  they  called  their 
black  broth,  ana  the  old  men  preferred  it  before  all  that  was  set  upon 
the  table.^  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  when  he  was  at  one  of  those  meals, 
was  not  of  the  same  opinion,  and  what  was  a  ragout  to  them,  was  to 
him  very  insipid.  I  do  not  wonder,  said  the  cook,  for  the  seasoning 
is  wanting.  What  seasoning  ?  replied  the  tyrant.  Running,  sweat- 
ing, fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst;  these  are  the  ingredients,  said  the 
cook,  with  which  we  season  all  our  food. 

IV.    OTHER   ORDINANCES. 

When  I  speak  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  I  do  not  mean  writ- 
ten laws :  he  thought  proper  to  leave  very  few  of  that  kind,  being 
persuaded  that  the  most  powerful  and  eflfectual  means  of  rendering 
communities  happy,  and  people  virtuous,  ia  by  the  good  example,  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  manners  and  practice  of  the 
citizens :  for  the  principles  thus  implanted  by  education  remain  firm 
and  immoveable,  as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  always  a 
stronger  and  more  durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  necessity ;  and  the 
youth  that  have  been  thus  nurtured  and  educated,  become  laws  and 
legislators  to  themselves.  These  are  the  reasons  why  Lycurgus,  in- 
stead of  leaving  his  ordinances  in  writing,  endeavoured  to  imprint  and 
enforce  them  by  practice  and  example.* 

He  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  greatest  and  most 
important  object  of  a  legislator's  care.  His  grand  principle  was,  that 
children  belonged  more  to  the  state  than  to  their  parents ;  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  have  them  brought  up  according  to  their  humours 
and  fancies,  but  would  have  the  state  intrusted  with  the  general  care 
of  their  education,  in  order  to  have  them  formed  upon  constant  and 
uniform  principles,  which  might  inspire  them  betime  with  the  love  of 
their  country  and  virtue. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe  visited  him : 
and  if  they  found  him  well  made,  strong  and  vigorous,  they  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  up,  and  assigned  him  one  of  the  nine  thousand  por- 

»  Cic  Tusc  Quntt.  lib.  v.  n.  98.  •  Pint,  in  Vit.  L70.  p.  47. 
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tions  of  land  for  his  inheritance.^  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  found 
him  to  be  deformed,  tender,  and  weakly,  so  that  they  could  not  expect 
that  he  would  ever  have  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  they  con- 
demned him  to  perish,  and  caused  the  infant  to  be  exposed.^ 

Children  were  accustomed  betimes  not  to  be  nice  or  difficult  in  their 
eating,  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  when  they  were  left  alone ;  not 
to  give  themselves  up  to  peevishness  and  ill-humour,  to  crying  and 
bawling ;  to  walk  bare-foot,  that  they  might  be  inured  to  fatigue ;  to 
lie  hard  at  night ;  to  wear  the  same  clothes  winter  and  summer,  in 
order  to  harden  them  against  cold  and  heat.^ 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  put  into  the  classes,  where  they 
were  all  brought  up  together  under  the  same  discipline.^  Their  edu- 
cation, properly  speaking,  was  only  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience.^ 
The  legislature  having  rigMly  considered,  that  the  surest  way  to  have 
citizens  submissive  to  the  law  and  to  the  magistrates,  in  which  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  a  state  chiefly  consists,  was  to  teach  children 
early,  and  to  accustom  them  from  their  tender  years  to  be  perfectly 
obedient  to  their  masters  and  superiors. 

While  they  were  at  table,  it  was  usual  for  the  masters  to  instruct  tJie 
boys  by  proposing  them  questions.^  They  would  ask  them,  for  example, 
Who  is  the  most  honest  man  in  the  town  ?  What  do  you  think  of  such 
or  such  an  action  ?  The  boys  were  obliged  to  give  a  quick  and  ready 
answer,  which  was  also  to  be  accompanied  with  a  reason  and  a  proo^ 
both  expressed  in  a  few  words :  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes  to 
the  Laconic  style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  concise  way  of  speaking  and 
writing.  Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money  bulky,  heavy,  and  of 
little  value,  and  their  langiftige,  on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and  short ; 
a  great  deal  of  sense  comprised  in  a  few  words. 

As  for  literature,  they  only  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary.'  All 
the  sciences  were  banished  out  of  their  country;  their  study  only  tended 
to  know  how  to  obey,  to  bear  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer  in 
battle.  The  superintendent  of  their  education  was  one  of  the  most 
honourable  men  of  the  city,  and  of  the  first  rank  and  condition,  who 
appointed  over  every  class  of  boys,  masters  of  the  most  approved 
wisdom  and  probity. 

There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only,  and  that  too  more  a  nominal  than 
a  real  one,  which  the  boys  were  allowed,  and  even  ordered  to  practise.^ 
They  were  taught  to  slip,  as  cunningly  and  cleverly  as  they  coald  into 
the  gardens  and  public  halls,  in  order  to  steal  away  herbs  or  meat ;  and 
if  they  were  caught  in  the  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  want  of 
dexterity.  We  are  told  of  one  who,  having  stolen  a  young  fox,  hid  it 
under  his  robe,  and  suffered  the  animal  to  gnaw  into  his  belly,  and  tear 
out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  rather  than  be  dis- 

^  I  do  not  comprehend  how  they  could  assign  to  every  one  of  these  children  one  of  tli« 
nine  thousand  portions,  appropriated  to  the  city,  for  his  inheritance.  Was  the  number  of 
citizens  always  the  same  ?  Did  it  never  exceed  nine  thousand  f  It  is  not  said  in  this  ease, 
tLA  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  the  portions  allotted  to  a  family  always  continue*} 
in  it,  and  could  not  be  entirely  alienated. 

•  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lye.  p.  48.  *  Xen.  de  Lao.  Rep.  p.  667.  *  Plot,  in  Lye.  p.  50. 

■  OcTC  rihf  raiidav  dvai  fuXirrfv  i^vtiBclar,  *  Plat,  in  Lye.  p.  $1. 
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covered.  This  kind  of  theft,  as  I  have  said,  was  htit  nominal,  and  not 
properly  a  robbery ;  since  it  was  authorized  by  the  law  and  the  consent 
of  the  citizens.  The  intent  of  the  legislature  in  allowing  it,  was  to 
inspire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  designed  for  war,  with  the 
greater  boldness,  cunning,  and  address ;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier ;  to  teach  them  to  lire  upon  a  little,  and  to  be  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  But  I  have  already  given  an  account  of  this 
matter  more  at  large  in  another  treatise.  ) 

The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  most  conspicuously 
appeared  in  a  certain  festival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed 
Orthia,*  where  the  children,  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in 
presence  of  the  whole  city,  suffered  themselves  to  be  whipped  till  the 
blood  ran  down  upon  the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where  sometimes 
they  expired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  thi^  without  uttering  the  least 
cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  sigh :  and  even  their  own  fathers,  when 
they  saw  them  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  ready  to  expire, 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  to  the  end  with  constaney  and  resolution.* 
Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many 
children  lose  their  lives  on  these  cruel  occasions.  Hence  it  is,  that 
Horace  giyes  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedsemon,  PatienB 
Z^acedcemon  ;^  and  another  author  makes  a  man,  who  had  received 
three  strokes  of  a  stick  without  complaining,  say,  Tres  plagas  Spartana 
nobUitate  concoxi. 

The  most  usual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  hunting,  and 
other  bodily  exercises.  They  were  forbid  to  exercise  any  mechanic  art. 
The  £lot»,  yho  were  a  sort  of  slaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them,  for 
which  they  paid  them  a  certain  revenue.^ 

Lycurgus  would  have  his  citizens  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  leisure :  they 
had  large  common  halls,  where  the  people  used  to  meet  to  converse 
together :  and  though  their  discourses  chiefly  turned  upon  grave  and 
serious  topics,  yet  they  seasoned  them  with  a  mixture  of  wit  and  face- 
tious humour,  both  agreeable  and  instructive.  They  passed  little  of 
their  time  alone,  being  accustomed  to  live  like  bees  always  together, 
always  about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of  their  country  and 
of  the  public  good  was  their  predominant  passion :  they  did  not  imagine 
they  belonged  to  themselves,  but  to  their  country.  !redaretus  having 
missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  had 
a  certain  rank  of  distinction  in  the  city,  went  home  extremely  pleased 
and  satisfied,  saying,  '^  he  was  overjoyed  there  were  three  hundred  men 
in  Sparta  more  honourable  and  worthy  than  himself.'' ' 

At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the 
hatred  of  vice ;  the  actions  of  the  citizens,  their  conversations,  public 
monuments,  and  inscriptions.  It  was  hard  for  men  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  living  precepts  and  examples,  not  to  become  virtuous, 
as  far  as  heathens  were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preserve  these 
happy  dispositions,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all  sorts  of  persons  to 
travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home  foreign  manners,  and  return  infected 
with  the  licentious  customs  of  other  countries,  which  would  necessarily 

•  Man.  d'Etud.  YoL  III.  p.  471.       *  Cio.  Taso.  QasBSt.  Ub.  ii.  n.  84.        *  Ode.  vii.  lib.  L 
«  7\  C  in  Yit  Lye  p.  64.  *  Ideiii«  p.  56. 
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create,  in  a  little  time,  an  aversion  for  the  life  and  maxiiu  of  Laoe* 
d»mon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  suffer  no  strangers  to  remain 
in  the  city,  who  did  not  come  thither  to  some  useful  and  profitable  end, 
but  out  of  mere  curiosity ;  being  afraid  they  should  bring  along  with 
them  the  defects  and  vices  of  their  own  countries ;  and  being  persuaded, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  more  important  and  necessary  to  shut  the 
gates  of  the  town  against  depraved  and  corrupt  manners,  than  agiunst 
mfectious  distempers.  Properly  speaking,  the  very  trade  and  business 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  was  war :  every  thing  with  them  tended  that 
way :  arms  were  their  only  exercise  and  employment :  their  life  was 
much  less  hard  and  austere  in  the  camp,  than  in  the  city ;  and  they 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time 
of  ease  and  refreshment,  because  then  the  reins  of  that  strict  and  severe 
discipline,  which  prevailed  at  Sparta,  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the 
men  were  indulged  in  a  little  more  liberty.^  With  them  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  law  of  war,  as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was  never  to 
fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  superiority  of  numbers  the  enemy*8 
army  might  consist  of;  never  to  quit  their  post;  never  to  deliver  up 
their  arms ;  in  a  word,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die  on  the  spot.^  This 
maxim  was  so  important  and  essential  in  their  opinion,  that  when  the 
poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged  him  to  leave  their  city 
immediately ;  because  they  understood,  that,  in  one  of  his  poems,  he 
had  said.  ^'  It  was  better  for  a  man  to  throw  down  his  arms,  than  to 
expose  himself  to  be  killed/'^ 

Hence  it  is,  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her  son,  who  was  going 
to  make  a  campaign,  that  he  should  return  either  with  or  upon  his 
shield  ;^  and  that  another,  hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  fighting 
for  his  country,  answered  very  coldly,  "  I  brought  him  into  the  world 
for  no  other  end/''  This  humour  was  general  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. After  the  famous  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the 
Spartans,  the  parents  of  those  that  died  in  the  action  congratulated 
each  other  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods  that 
their  children  had  done  their  duty ;  whereas  the  relations  of  those  who 
survived  the  defeat,  were  inconsolable.  If  any  of  the  Spartans  fled  in 
battle,  they  were  dishonoured  and  disgraced  for  ever.  They  were  not 
only  excluded  from  all  posts  and  employments  in  die  state,  from  all 
assemblies  and  pubUc  diversions;  but  it  was  thought  scandalous  to 
make  any  alliances  with  them  by  marriage :  and  a  thousand  afl&onts 
and  insults  were  publicly  offered  them  with  impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  first  imploring  the  help 
of  the  gods  by  public  sacrifices  and  prayers ;  and  when  that  was  done, 
they  marched  against  the  enemy  with  a  perfect  confidence  and  expec- 
tation of  success,  as  being  assured  of  the  divine  protection ;  and  to 
make  use  of  Plutarch's  expression,  ^^  As  if  God  were  present  with,  and 
fought  for  them."     itg  ^ov  ©sou  (^/jwrapovrotf. 

When  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enemy's  forces,  they  never 

'  Idem,  p.  56.  *  Herod.  L  rii.  oap.  104.  '  Plat  in  Laood.  InsUtat.  p.  239. 

Plat,  in  Lacon.  Apophthegm,  p.  241.    Sometimes  they  that  were  ilain  wero  broaght  bona 
npon  their  shields.  *  Cio.  L  I  Tusd.  Qosest.  n.  102.    Plat,  in  Vik  Ages.  p.  612. 
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pursued  them  farther  than  was  necessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of 
the  victory ;  after  which  they  retired,  as  thinking  it  neither  glorious, 
nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in  pieces  and  .destroy  an  enemy  that 
yielded  and  fled.  And  this  proved  as  useful  as  honourable  to  the 
Spartans ;  for  their  enemies,  knowing  that  all  who  resisted  them  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  that  they  spared  none  but  those  who  fled,  gen- 
erally chose  rather  to  fly  than  to  resist.' 

When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  received  and  confirmed 
by  practice,  and  the  form  of  government  he  had  established,  seemed 
strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  support  itself;  as  Plato  says  of  God, 
that  after  he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  rejoiced  when 
he  saw  it  revolve  and  perform  its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness 
and  harmony ;  ^  so  the  Spartan  legislator,  pleased  with  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  his  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction  redouble,  when  he 
flaw  them,  as  it  were,  walk  alone,  and  go  forward  so  happily.^ 

But  desiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  prudence,  to  render 
them  immortal  and  unchangeable,  he  signified  to  the  people  that  there 
was  still  one  point  remaining  to  be  performed,  the  most  essential  and 
important  of  all,  about  which  he  would  go  and  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  made  them  all  tak^  an  oath,  that  till 
his  return  they  would  inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government 
which  he  had  established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  con- 
sulted the  god,  to  know  whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  good,  and 
BufBcient  to  render  the  Lacedaemonians  happy  and  virtuous.  The 
priestess  answered  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws ;  and  that,  as 
long  as  Sparta  observed  them,  she  would  be  the  most  glorious  and 
happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  sent  this  answer  to  Sparta ;  and 
then  thinking  he  had  fulfilled  his  ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Del- 
phos,by  abstaining  from  all  manner  of  sustenance.  His  idea  was,  that 
even  the  death  of  great  persons  and  statesmen  should  not  be  useless 
.  and  unprofitable  to  the  state,  but  a  kind  of  supplement  to  their  minis- 
try, and  one  of  their  most  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do  them 
as  much  or  juore  honour  than  all  the  rest.  He  therefore  thought  that 
in  dying  thus  he  should  crown  and  complete  all  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  his  fellow-citizens  during  his  life;  since  his  death 
would  engage  them  to  a  perpetual  observance  of  his  institutions,  which 
they  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolably  till  his  return. 

Although  I  represent  the  sentiments  of  Lycurgus  upon  his  own 
death,  in  the  light  wherein  Plutarch  has  transmitted  them  to  us,  I  am 
very  far  from  approving  them ;  and  I  make  the  same  declaration  with 
respect  to  several  other  facts  of  the  like  nature,  which  I  sometimes  re- 
late without  making  any  reflections  upon  them,  though  I  think  them 
very  unworthy  of  approbation.  The  pretended  wise  men  of  the  hea- 
thens had,  as  well  concerning  this  article  as  several  others,  but  very 
faint  and  imperfect  ideas ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  remained  in 
great  darkness  and  error.     They  laid  down  this  admirable  principle, 

*  Plut  in  Vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54. 

*Tbi8  passage  of  Plato  is  in  his  Tlmiens,  and  gires  ns  reason  to  beliere  this  philosopher 
bad  read  what  Moses  says  of  God,  when  he  created  the  world :  "  Vidit  Deus  ounota  qua 
fecerat,  et  erant  yalde  bona. — Gon.  L  SI.  *  Idem,  p.  57. 
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which  we  meet  with  in  many  of  their  writings,  that  man,  placed  m  the 
world  as  in  a  certain  post  hy  his  general,  cannot  abandon  it  without 
the  express  command  of  him  upon  whom  he  depends,  that  is,  of  God 
himself.  At  other  times,  they  looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  con* 
demned  to  a  melancholy  prison,  from  whence,  indeed,  he  might  desire 
to  be  released,  but  could  not  lawfully  attempt  to  be  so,  but  by  the 
course  of  justice,  and  the  order  of  the  magistrate ;  and  not  by  break- 
ing his  chains,  and  forcing  the  gates  of  his  prison.^  These  ideas  are 
beautiful,  because  they  are  true ;  but  the  application  they  made  of 
them  was  wrong,  namely,  as  they  took  that  for  an  express  order  of 
the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect  of  their  own  weakness  or  pride, 
by  which  they  were  led  to  commit  suicide,  either  that  they  migit 
deliver  themselves  from  the  pains  or  troubles  of  this  life,  or  immor- 
talize their  names,  as  wa^  the  case  with  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

REFLECTIONS   UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  SPARTA,  AND   UPON  THE 
LAWS   OF  LY0URQU8. 

I.   THINGS  COMMENDABLE  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

There  must  needs  have  been,  to  judge  only  by  the  event,  a  great 
fund  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  since,  as  long 
as  they  were  observed  in  Sparta,  which  was  above  five  hundred  years, 
it  was  a  most  flourishing  and  powerful  city.  It  was  not  so  much,  sajs 
Plutarch,  speaking  of  me  laws  of  Sparta,  the  government  and  polity 
of  a  city,  as  the  conduct  and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man,  who 
passes  his  whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue :  or  rather,  continues  the 
same  author,  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Hercules,  only  with  his  lion's 
skin  and  club,  went  from  country  to  country  to  free  the  world  of  rob- 
bers and  tvrants;  so  Sparta,  with  a  slip  of  parchment'  and  an  old 
coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly  submitted  to  her  domin- 
ion ;  suppressed  tyrannies  and  unjust  authority  in  cities ;  put  an  end 
to  wars  as  she  thought  fit,  and  appeased  insurrection ;  and  all  this 
generally  without  moving  a  shield  or  a  sword,  and  only  by  sending  a 
simple  ambassador  among  them,  who  no  sooner  appeared,  than  all  the 
people  submitted,  and  flocked  about  him  like  so  many  bees  about  their 
queen :  so  much  respect  did  the  justice  and  good  government  of  this 
city  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  all  their  neighbours. 

'  Vetat  Pythagoraa,  i^jiuta  Imperatoris,  id  est,  Dei,  de  prassidio  et  statione  Titas  deoedere;— 
Cic.  de  Seoect  n.  73. 

Cato  sio  abiit  e  yita,  ut  oauBam  moriendi  naciam  so  esse  gauderet  Yetat  enim  dommuu 
iUe,  in  nobis  Deus  injusso  hlnc  nos  suo  demigrare.  Cum  rero  caasam  justam  Bens  ipse  dedo- 
rit,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Gatoni,  ssspe  multis ;  ne  ille,  medios  fidias,  vir  sapiens,  laetns  ex 
his  tenebris  in  lucem  illam  ezcesserit.  Nee  tamen  ilia  vineura  carceris  nipertt;  leges  enim 
Tetant :  sed,  tanquam  a  magistratu  ant  ab  aliqoa  potestate  legitima,  sio  a  Deo  eroeatus  atque 
emissus,  ezierit — Id.  L  Tuso.  Qussst.  n.  74. 

'  This  was  what  the  Spartans  ealled  a  seytale,  a  thong  of  leather  or  parchment*  which  they 
twisted  round  a  staff  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  Tacanoy  or  void  space  left  upon  ic 
They  wrote  upon  this  thong,  and  when  they  had  written  they  untwisted  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
general  for  whom  it  was  intended.  This  general,  who  had  another  stick  of  the  same  sise  with 
that  on  which  the  thong  was  twisted  and  written  upon,  wrapt  it  round  that  staff  in  the  tame 
manner,  and,  by  that  means,  found  out  the  connexion  and  the  right  placing  of  the  letters, 
which  otherwise  were  so  displaced  and  out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  poBstbilKj  of  diw 
being  read.— Plat,  in  Vit  Lyo.  p.  444. 
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1.   THE  NATURE  OF  THE   SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lyeurgus's  life  a  single  reflection  made  by 
Plutarch,  which  of  itself  comprehends  a  great  encomium  upon  that 
legislator.  He  there  says,  that  Plato,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  all  those 
who  have  treated  of  the  establishment  of  a  political  state  or  govern- 
ment, took  their  plans  from  the  republic  of  Lycurgus,  with  this  difier- 
ence,  that  they  confined  themselves  wholly  to  words  and  theory ;  but 
Lycurgus,  without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  theoretical  systems,  did 
really  and  effectually  institute  an  inimitable  polity,  and  form  a  whole 
city  of  philosophers. 

in  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  establish  the  most 
perfect  form  of  a  commonwealth  that  could  be,  he  melted  down,  as  it 
were,  and  blended  together  what  he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, or  most  conducive  to  the  public  good ;  thus  tempering  one 
species  with  another,  and  balancing  the  inconveniences  to  which  each 
of  them  in  particular  is  subject,  with  the  advantages  that  result  from 
their  being  united  together.  Sparta  had  something  of  the  monarchial 
form  of  gcJvernment  m  the  authority  of  her  kings.  The  council  of 
thirty,  otherwise  called  the  senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy ;  and  the 
power  vested  in  the  people  of  nominating  the  senators,  and  of  giving 
sanction  to  the  laws,  resembled  a  democratical  government.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  Ephori  afterwards  served  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in 
those  previous  establishments,  and  to  supply  what  was  defective.  Plato, 
in  more  places  than  one,  admires  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  in  his  insti- 
tution of  the  senate,  which  was  equally  advantageous  both  to  the  king 
and  people ;  because  by  this  means  the  law  became  the  only  supreme 
ruler  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings  never  became  tyrants  over  the  law.^ 

2.   EQUAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  LANDS  —  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BANISHED 

FROM   SPARTA. 

The  design  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of  entirely  banishing  from  Sparta 
all  luxury,  avarice,  law-suits,  and  dissensions,  by  abolislung  the  use  of, 
gold  and  silver,  would  appear  to  us  a  scheme  of  a  commonwealth  finely 
conceived  for  speculation,  but  utterly  incapable  of  execution,  did  not 
history  assure  us  that  Sparta  actually  subsisted  in  that  condition  for 
many  ages. 

When  I  place  the  transaction  I  am  now  speaking  of  among  the 
laudable  parts  of  Lycurgus's  laws,  I  do  not  pretend  it  to  be  absolutely 
unexceptionable ;  for  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  that 
general  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  the  taking  away  one  man's  pro- 
perty to  give  it  to  another  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  was  really  done  upon 
this  occasion.  Therefore  in  this  affair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  consider 
only  so  much  of  it  as  was  truly  commendable  in  itself,  and  worthy  of 
admiration. 

Can  we  possibly  conceive  that  a  man  could  persuade  the  richest  and 
most  opulent  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  resign  all  their  revenues  and 
estates,  in  order  to  level  and  confound  themselves  with  the  poorest  of 

*  V6fi9s  lirui4  K6pios  iyivtn  fiaatXtds  tUv  ai^9^i.7<i>y,  dXX*  Ix  Mputtn  Hpawt  yd/t»r.— Plat 
Spilt.  Til. 
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the  people ;  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  way  of  living,  both  severe 
in  itself,  and  full  of  restraint ;  in  a  word,  to  debar  themselves  of  the 
use  of  everything,  wherein  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  is 
thought  to  consist  ?  And  yet  this  is  what  Lycurgus  actually  effected 
in  Sparta. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  would  have  been  less  wonderful,  had  it 
subsisted  only  during  the  life  of  the  legislator ;  but  we  know  that  it 
lasted  many  ages  after  his  decease.  Xenophon,  in  the  encomium  he 
has  left  us  of  Agesilaus,  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  observed 
that  Lacedsemon  was  the  only  city  in  the  world  that  preserved  her 
discipline  and  laws  for  so  considerable  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and 
inviolate.  Solij  said  the  latter,  speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  toto 
arbe  terrarum  septmgentoa  jam  annos  amplius  unis  mortbus  et  nun- 
quam  mutatis  legibtis  vivuTit,^  I  believe  that  though  in  Cicero's  time 
the  discipline  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  her  power,  was  very  much  relaxed 
and  diminished ;  yet,  however,  all  historians  agree  that  it  was  main- 
tained in  all  its  vigour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under  whom  Lysander, 
though  incapable  of  being  blinded  or  corrupted  with  gol^  filled  his 
country  with  luxury  and  the  love  of  riches,  by  bringing  into  it  immense 
sums  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  and 
thereby  subverting  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

But  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not  the  first 
wound  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  institutions  of  the  legisla- 
tor. It  was  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  another  law  still 
more  fundamental.  Ambition  was  the  vice  that  preceded,  and  made 
way  for  avarice.  The  desire  of  conquests  drew  on  that  of  riches, 
without  which  they  could  not  propose  to  extend  their  dominion.  The 
main  design  of  Lycurgus,  in  the  establishinff  his  laws,  and  especially 
that  which  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  was,  as  Polybius  and 
Plutarch  have  judiciously  observed,  to  curb  and  restrain  the  ambition 
of  the  citizens ;  to  disable  them  from  making  conquests,  and  in  a 
manner  to  force  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  their  own  country,  without  carrying  their  views  and  pretensions 
any  farther.*  Indeed,  the  government  which  he  established* was  sufiB- 
cient  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta,  but  was  not  calculated  for 
elevating  her  to  a  dominion  over  other  cities. 

The  design,  then,  of  Lycurgus  was  not  to  make  the  Spartans 
conquerors.^  To  remove  such  thoughts  from  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
expressly  forbade  them,  though  they  inhabited  a  country  surrounded 
with  the  sea,  to  meddle  in  maritime  affairs ;  to  have  any  fleets,  or  ever 
to  fight  upon  the  sea.  They  were  religious  observers  of  this  prohibi- 
tion for  many  ages,  and  even  till  the  defeat  of  Xerxes :  but  upon  that 
occasion  they  began  to  think  of  making  themselves  masters  at  sea, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  keep  that  formidable  enemy  at  the  greater 
distance.  But  having  soon  perceived  that  these  maritime,  remote 
commands  corrupted  the  manners  of  their  generals,  they  laid  that 
project  aside  without  any  difiBculty,  as  we  shaU  observe  when  wc  come 
to  speak  of  king  Pausanias. 

\\  hen  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with  shields  and  lances,  it 

'  Pro.  Flao.  num.  IziiL  *  Polyb.  L  ri.  p.  491.  '  Plat  in  Moribiu  Laced. } .  239. 
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was  not  to  enable  them  to  commit  wrongs  and  outrages  with  impunity, 
but  only  to  defend  themselves  against  the  invasions  and  injuries  of 
others.  He  made  them  indeed  a  nation  of  warriors  and  soldiers ;  but 
it  was  only  that  under  the  shadow  of  their  arms  they  might  live  in 
liberty,  moderation,  justice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  content  with 
their  own  territories,  without  usurping  those  of  others,  and  by  being 
persuaded  that  no  city  or  state,  any  more  than  a  single  person,  can 
ever  hope  for  solid  and  lasting  happiness  but  from  virtue  only.^  Men 
of  a  depraved  taste,  says  Plutarch  farther,  on  the  same  subject,  who 
think  nothing  so  desirable  as  riches,  and  a  large  extent  of  dominion, 
may  give  preference  to  those  vast  empires  that  have  subdued  and 
enslaved  the  world  by  violence ;  but  Lycurgus  was  convinced  that  a 
city  had  occasion  for  nothing  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  be  happy.  His 
policy,  which  has  justly  been  the  admiration  of  all  agefl,  had  no  farther 
views  than  to  establish  equity,  moderation,  liberty,  and  peace ;  and 
was  an  enemy  to  all  injustice,  violence,  and  ambition,  and  the  passion 
of  reigning  and  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth.' 

Such  reflections  as  these,  which  Plutarch  agreeably  intersperses  in  . 
his  Lives,  and  in  which  their  greatest  and  most  essential  beauties  con* 
sist,  are  of  infinite  use  towards  the  giving  us  true  ideas  of  things,  and 
making  us  understand  wherein  consists  the  solid  and  true  glory  of  a 
state  that  is  really  happy ;  as  also  to  correct  those  false  ideas  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  the  vain  greatness  of  those  empires  which  have  swal- 
lowed up  kingdoms,  and  of  those  celebrated  conquerors  who  owe  all 
their  fame  and  grandeur  to  violence  and  usurpation. 

3.  THE  EXCELLENT  EDUCATION  OP  THEIR  YOUTH. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycurgus,  is  certainly 
very  wonderful :  but  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  succeed  therein,  are 
no  less  worthy  of  admiration.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  extra- 
ordinary care  he  took  to  have  the  Spartan  youth  brought  up  in  an 
exact  and  severe  dJicipline :  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  the  religious 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  he  exacted  from  the  citizens,  would  have 
been  a  feeble  tie,  had  he  not  by  education  infused  his  laws,  as  it  were, 
into  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  children,  and  made  them  suck  in,^ 
almost  with  their  mother's  milk,  an  affection  for  his  institutions.  This 
was  the  reason  why  his  principal  ordinances  subsisted  above  five  hun- 
dred years,  having  sunk  into  the  very  temper  and  hearts  of  the  people 
like  a  strong  and  good  die,  that  penetrates  thoroughly.^  Cicero  makes 
the  same  remark,  and  ascribes  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  Spartans, 
not  so  much  to  their  own  natural  disposition,  as  to  their  excellent 
education :  Cujilb  civitatis  spectata  ac  Twbilitata  virtus,  non  solum 
natura  corroborata,  verum  etiam  disciplina  putatur^  AH  this  shows 
of  what  importance  it  is  to  a  state,  to  take  care  that  their  youth  be 
brought  up  in  a  manner  proper  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the  laws 
cif  their  country. 

The  great  maxim  of  Lycurgus,  which  Aristotle  repeats  in  express 
terms,  was  that  as  children  belong  to  the  state,  their  education  ought 

*  Plat  in  Vit.  Lycurg.  p.  69.  •  Idem,  et  in  Vit  Agesil.  p.  614. 

Oairtp  /3a09(  iitpdru  Kal  loxvpSs  Kara^lafiivnS' — Plut.  Ep.  iii.  ^  Orat  pro  Flao.  n.  68. 
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to  be  directed  by  the  state,  and  the  views  and  interests  of  the  state 
only  considered  therein.^  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired  they  should 
be  educated  all  in  common,  and  not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of 
their  parents,  who  generally,  through  a  soft  and  blind  indulgence,  and 
a  mistaken  tenderness,  enervate  at  once  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
their  children.  At  Sparta,  from  their  tenderest  years,  they  were 
inured  to  labour  and  fatigue,  by  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  racing, 
and  accustomed  betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold ; 
and,  what  it  is  difficult  to  make  mothers  believe,  all  these  hard  and 
laborious  exercises  tended  to  promote  their  health,  and  make  their  con- 
stitutions  the  more  vigorous  and  robust,  able  to  bear  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  of  war,  for  which  they  were  all  designed  from  their  cradles. 

4.   OBBDISNCE. 

But  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  education,  was  its 
teaching  young  people  so  perfectly  how  to  obey.  It  was  from  hence 
the  poet  Simonides  gives  that  city  such  a  magnificent  epithet,  which 
denotes,  that  they  alone  knew  how  to  subdue  the  passions  of  men,  and 
to  render  them  tractable  and  submissive  to  laws,  as  horses  are  taacrht 
to  obey  the  spur  and  the  bridle,  by  being  broken  and  managed  while 
they  are  young.*  For  this  reason,  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to 
send  his  children  to  Sparta,  that  they  might  learn  there  the  noblest 
and  greatest  of  all  sciences,  that  is,  how  to  command  and  how  t^ 
obey? 

5.   RESPECT  TOWARDS  THE   AGED. 

One  of  the  lessons  most  frequently  and  strongly  inculcated  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  was,  to  bear  a  gte^kt  reverence  and  respect 
to  old  men,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  by 
saluting  them,  by  making  way  for  them,  and  by  giving  them  place  in 
the  streets,  by  rising  up  to  show  them  honour  ij^  all  companies  and 
public  assemblies ;  but  above  all,  by  receiving  their  advice,  and  even 
their  reproofs,  with  docility  and  submission.*  By  these  characteristics 
a  Lacedaemonian  was  known  wherever  he  went ;  if  he  had  behaved 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  himself, 
and  a  dishonour  to  his  country.  An  old  man  of  Athens  going  into  a 
theatre  once  to  see  a  play,  none  of  his  0¥m  countrymen  offered  him  a 
seat ;  but  when  he  came  near  the  place  where  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
and  the  gentlemen  of  their  retinue  were  sitting,  they  all  rose  up  out  of 
reverence  to  lus  age,  and  seated  him  in  the  midst  oi  them.  Lysander, 
therefore,  had  reason  to  say,  that  old  age  had  no  where  so  honourable 
an  abode  as  in  Sparta ;  and  that  it  was  an  agreeble  thing  to  grow  old 
in  that  city.* 

*  Polyb.  1.  Tiii.  Politio.  *  Aa/iafftfA^orotf  thai  it  to  nj,  Tamer  of  men. 
'  UaOitcoithos  T&9  naOtindrttv  ri  KtfXXifov,  Spx^**^  '^^  ^fX^** 

*  Plat  in  Lacon.  Insiitat  p.  237. 

■  Lysandrum  LacedflBmoiiium  dioore  aiant  aolltam;  Lacedsmone  ossa  boneitissiioQni  doini- 
tQinm  BeneotutU.— Gio.  da  Sen.  n.  68.    *fiv  AaxUai^^n  KdXXicrm  )^dvi.— Plat  in  Mor.  p.  7M. 
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n.   DBFBCTS  IN  THE  LAWS   OF  LTCUROTJS. 

Ik  order  to  perceive  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  Lycorgns,  we  have 
only  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Moses,  which  we  know  were  dic- 
tated by  more  than  human  wisdom.  But  my  design  in  this  place  is 
Dot  to  enter  into  an  exact  examination  of  the  particulars,  wherein  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  are  faulty ;  I  shall  content  myself 
with  making  some  slight  reflections  only,  which  probably  may  have 
already  occured  to  the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  those  ordiances,  among 
which  there  are  some  with  which  he  will  have  been  justly  o£fended. 

1.   THB  CHOICE  OF  THB   CHILDREN  THAT  WBRB  EITHER  TO   BE 
BROUGHT   UP  OR   BXPOSEB. 

To  beffin,  for  instance,  with  that  ordinance  relating  to  the  choice 
they  made  of  their  children,  which  of  them  were  to  be  brought  up^ 
and  which  exposed  to  perish ;  who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  unjust 
and  inhuman  custom  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  all  such 
infants  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  with  a  constitution  that 
appeared  too  weak  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  exercises  to  which  the 
commonwealth  destined  all  her  subjects  ?  Is  it  then  impossible,  and 
without  example,  that  children,  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their 
infancy,  should  ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become  in  time  of  a 
robust  and  vigorous  constitution  r  Or,  suppose  it  was  so^  can  a  man 
no  way  serve  his  country  but  by  the  strength  of  his  body  ?  Is  there 
no  account  to  be  made  of  his  wisdom,  prudence,  counsel,  generosity, 
courage,  magnanimilr^,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  qualities  that  depend 
npon  the  mind  and  tne  intellectual  faculties  ?  Omnino  illud  honestum 
quod  ex  animo  exceho  magnificoque  qucBfimus^  animi  efficituVy  non 
corporis  viribus.^  Did  Lycurgus  himself  render  less  service,  or  do 
less  honour  to  Sparta,  by  establishing  his  laws,  than  the  greatest 
generals  did  by  their  victories?  Agesilaus  was  of  so  small  a  stature, 
and  so  mean  a  figure,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  him  the  Egyptians 
could  not  help  laughing ;  and  yet,  small  as  he  was,  he  made  ^e  great 
king  of  Persia  tremble  upon  the  throne  of  half  the  world. 

iout,  what  is  yet  stronger  than  all  I  have  said,  has  any  other  person 
a  right  or  power,  over  the  lives  of  men,  than  he  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived them,  even  God  himself?  And  does  not  a  legislator  visibly 
usurp  the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he  arrogates  to  himself  such  a 
power  without  his  commission  ?  That  precept  of  the  decalogue,  which 
yrns  only  a  renovation  of  the  law  of  nature,  Thou  ihatt  not  kUl^ 
universally  condemns  all  those  among  the  ancients,  who  imagined  they 
had  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  and  even  over  their 
own  children. 

2.  THEIR  OARB  CONFINED  ONLT  TO  THE  BODY. 

The  great  defect  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
have  observed,  is,  that  they  only  tended  to  form  a  warlike  and  martial 
people.  AU  that  legislator's  thoughts  seemed  wholly  bent  upon,  was 
the  means  of  strengthing  the  bq^es  of  the  people  without  any  regard 

'  CImf.  ].  i.  de  Offlo.  n.  79     Idem,  n.  78* 
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to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Why  should  he  banish  from  his 
commonwealth  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  besides  many  other  advan- 
tages, have  this  most  happy  effect,  that  they  soften  our  manners, 
polish  our  understandings,  improve  the  heart,  and  render  our  behaviour 
civil,  courteous,  gentle,  and  obliging ;  such,  in  a  word,  as  qualifies  ns 
for  company  and  society,  and  makes  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
agreeable?^  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
roughness  and  austerity  in  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Spartans, 
and  many  times  even  something  of  ferocity ;  a  failing  that  proceeded 
chiefly  from  their  education,  and  that  rendered  them  disagreeable  and 
offensive  to  all  their  allies. 

3.  THEIR  BARBAROI78  CRUELTT  TOWARDS  THEIR  CHILDREN^. 

It  waa  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta,  to  accustom  their  youth 
betimes  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  by  many  severe 
and  laborious  exercises  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection  to  reason, 
'whose  faithful  and  diligent  minister  it  ought  to  be  in  the  execution  of 
all  her  orders  and  injunctions ;  which  it  can  never  do,  if  it  be  not 
able  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  fatigues.'  But  was  h 
rational  in  them  to  carry  their  severities  so  far,  as  tixe  inhuman  treat- 
ment we  have  mentioned?  And  was  it  not  utterly  barbarous  and 
brutal  in  the  fathers  and  mothers,  to  see  the  blood  trickling  from  the 
wounds  of  their  children,  nay,  even  to  see  them  expiring  under  the 
lashes,  without  concern? 

4.  THE  mothers'  INHUMAKIT7. 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mothers,  who  oould 
hear  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  children  slain  in  battle,  not  only 
without  tears,  but  even  with  a  kind  of  joy  and  satisfaction.     For  my 

Eart,  I  should  think  it  much  better,  that  nature  should  show  hersdf  a 
ttle  more  on  such  occasions,  and  that  the  love  of  one's  country  should 
not  utterly  extin^ish  the  sentiments  of  maternal  tenderness.  One  of 
our  generals  in  France,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  was  told  that  his  son 
was  Killed,  seemed  by  his  answer  to  be  much  wiser.  ^^  Let  us  at  present 
think,"  said  he,  "  only  of  beating  the  enemy ;  to-morrow  I  will  mourn 
for  my  son." 

5.  THEIR  EXCESSIVE  LEISURE. 

Nor  can  I  see  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  that  law,  imposed  by 
Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  which  enjoined  the  spending  so  much  of 
their  time  in  idleness  and  inaction,  and  following  no  other  business  than 
that  of  war.  He  left  all  the  arts  and  trades  entirely  to  the  slaves,  and 
strangers  that  lived  among  them ;  and  put  nothing  into  the  hands  of 
the  citizens,  but  the  lance  and  the  shield.  Not  to  mention  the  danger 
there  was  in  suffering  the  number  of  slaves  that  were  necessary  for 
tilling  the  land,  to  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  much  greater 
than  that  of  their  masters,  which  was  often  an  occasion  of  s^tiooa 

*  Omnes  artei  quibos  ntas  paerilis  ad  ham&nitatem  informul  8ol«t — Ci«.  OnL  pro  ArdL 
^Exeroendum  corpus,  et  ita  affioiendum  est,  u^obedire  MiiflUlo  imtforlqm  pociU  It  »- 
•queodis  negotns  et  labore  tolerando. — Lib.  L  de  Offie.  n.  79. 
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and  riots  among  tfaem ;  how  many  disorders  must  men  necessarily  fall 
into,  that  have  so  much  leisure  upon  their  hands,  and  have  no  daily 
occupation  or  regular  labour?  This  is  an  inconvenience  still  but  too 
common  among  our  nobility,  and  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  their 
faulty  education.  Except  in  the  time  of  war,  most  of  our  gentry  spend 
their  lives  in  the  most  useless  and  unprofitable  manner.  They  look 
upon  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath  them,  and  derogatory 
to  their  gentility.  They  seldom  know  how  to  handle  anything  but 
their  swords.  As  for  the  sciences,  they  barely  acquire  just  so  much 
as  they  cannot  well1)e  without ;  and  many  have  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  them,  nor  any  manner  of  taste  for  books  or  reading.  We  are  not 
to  wonder,  then,  if  gaming  and  hunting,  eating  and  drinking,  mutual 
visits,  and  frivolous  discourse,  make  up  their  whole  occupation.  What 
a  life  is  this  for  men  that  have  any  parts  or  understanding  ! 

6.   THEIR  CRUELTY  TOWARDS  THE  HELOTS. 

Lycxjrgus  would  be  utterly  inexcusable,  if  he  gave  occasion,  as  he 
is  accused  of  having  done,  tor  all  the  rigour  and  cruelty  exercised 
towards  the  Helots  in  this  republic.  These  Helots  were  the  slaves 
employed  by  the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground.  It  was  their  custom  not 
only  to  make  these  poor  creatures  drunk,  and  expose  them  before  their 
children  in  order  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  for  so  shameful  and  odious 
a  vice,  but  also  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  as  thinking 
themselves  at  liberty  to  destroy  them  by  any  violence  or  cruelty  what- 
ever, under  pretence  of  their  being  always  ready  to  rebel. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  related  by  Thucydides,  two  thousand  of 
these  slaves  disappeared  at  once,  without  any  body's  knowing  what 
was  become  of  them.^  Plutarch  pretends,  that  this  barbarous  custom 
was  not  practised  till  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  and  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  it. 

7.  MODESTY  AND  DECENCY  ENTIRELY  NBOLEOTED. 

But  the  points  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  most  culpable,  and 
which  best  shows  the  great  enormities  and  gross  darkness  in  which  the 
Pagans  were  plunged,  is  the  little  regard  he  showed  for  modesty  and 
iecency,  in  what  concerned  the  education  of  girls,  and  the  marriages 
of  young  women ;  which  was  without  doubt  the  source  of  those  disorders 
ihat  prevailed  in  Sparta,  as  Aristotle  has  wisely  observed.  When  we 
^mpare  these  indecent  and  licentious  institutions  of  the  wisest  legislator 
that  ever  profane  antiquity  could  boast,  with  the  sanctity  and  purity 
of  the  evangelical  precepts,  what  a  noble  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion ! 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  less  advantageous  idea  of  this  pre-eminence,  if 
we  compare  the  most  excellent  and  laudable  part  of  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  with  the  laws  of  the  gospel.  It  is,  we  must  own,  a  wonderful 
ihing,  that  the  whole  people  should  consent  to  a  division  of  their  lands, 
which  set  the  poor  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  rich ;  and  that  by  a 
cotal  exclusion  of  gold  and  silver  they  should  reduce  themselves  to  a 
kind  of  voluntary  poverty.  But  #he  Spartan  legislator,  when  he  enacted 

» Thaoyd.  lib.  ir. 
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theee  laws,  had  the  sword  in  his  hand ;  whereas  the  Chriatiaii  l^isl^tor 
aajs  bat  a  word,  ^^  Blessed  ure  the  poor  in  spirit,"  and  thousands  of 
the  faithful  through  all  succeeding  generations  renoance  their  goods, 
•ell  their  lands  and  estates,  and  leave  all,  to  follow  Jesos  Christ,  theb 
Master,  in  povert j  and  want. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

THB  GOVBRKMEm?  OF  ATHBWS.  THE  LAWS  OF  SOLON.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THAT  REPXTBLIC,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIG2f  OF 
DARIUS  THE  FIRST. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,  that  Athens  was  at  first  governed  by  kings. 
But  they  were  such  as  had  little  more  than  the  name ;  for  their  whole 
power  beingconfined  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  vanished  in  time 
of  peace.  Every  man  was  master  in  his  own  house,  where  he  lived  in 
an  absolute  state  of  independenoe.  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athena, 
having  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  public  good,  his  sons  Medon 
and  iNileus  Quarrelled  about  the  succession.^  The  Athenians  took  this 
occasion  to  abolish  the  regal  power,  though  it  did  not  much  incommode 
them ;  and  declared,  that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Athens,  at  the 
very  same  time  that  the  Jews  were  weary  of  their  theocracy,  that  is, 
having  the  true  God  for  their  king,  and  would  absolutely  have  a  man 
to  reign  over  them. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  Homer,  when  he  enumerated  the  ships  of 
the  confederate  Grecians,  gives  the  name  of  people  to  none  but  the 
Athenians ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Athenians  even 
then  had  a  great  inclination  to  a  democratical  government,  and  that 
the  chief  authority  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings  they  substituted  a  kind  of  governors  for 
life,  under  the  title  of  archons.  But  this  perpetual  magistracy  appeared 
still,  in  the  eyes  of  this  free  people,  as  too  lively  an  image  of  regal 
power,  of  which  they  were  desirous  of  abolishing  even  the  very  shadow; 
lor  which  reason  they  first  reduced  that  office  to  the  term  of  ten  years, 
and  then  to  that  of  one :  and  this  they  did  with  a  view  of  resuming 
the  authority  the  more  frequently  into  their  own  hands,  which  they 
never  transferred  to  their  magistrates  but  with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  those  tur- 
bulent spirits,  who  were  grown  excessively  jealous  of  their  liberty  and 
independence,  very  tender  and  apt  to  be  oflfended  at  any  thing  that 
seemed  to  break  in  upon  their  equality,  and  always  ready  to  take  um- 
brage at  whatever  had  the  least  appearance  of  dominion  or  superiority. 
Hence  arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels :  there  was  no  agreement 
or  concord  among  them,  either  about  religion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  enlarging  her 
power,  it  bein^  very  happy  for  her  that  she  could  preserve  herself  from 
ruin  in  the  midst  of  .those  long  and  frequent  dissensions  she  had  to 
struggle  with. 

Misfortunes  instruct.  Athens  learned  at  length,  that  true  liberty 
consists  in  a  dependence  upon  justice  ^nd  reason.    This  happy  subjeo- 
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tion  could  not  be  estaolished,  bat  by  a  legislator.  She  therefore  placed 
her  choice  upon  Draoo,  a  man  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and  integrity, 
for  that  employment.  It  does  not  appear  tut  Greece  had,  before  his 
time  any  written  laws.'  The  first  of  that  kind,  then,  were  of  his  publish- 
ing ;  the  rigour  of  which,  anticipating  as  it  were  the  Stoical  doctrine, 
was  so  great,  that  it  punished  the  smallest  o£fence,  as  well  as  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  equally  with  death.  These  laws  of  Draco,  written, 
says  D^nadea,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood,  h^  the  same  fate  as  usually 
attends  all  violent  things.  Sentiments  of  humanity  in  the  judges, 
compassion  for  the  accused,  whom  they  were  wont  to  look  npon  rather 
as  unfortunate  than  criminal,  and  the  apprehensions  the  accusers  and 
-witnesses  were  under  of  rendering  themselves  odious  to  the  people, 
all  concurred  to  produce  a  remissness  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
which,  by  that  means,  in  process  of  time,  became  as  it  were  abrogated 
through  disuse ;  and  thus  an  excessive  rigour  paved  the  way  for  im- 
punity. 

The  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  disorders,  made  them 
have  recourse  to  fresh  precautions ;  for  thoy  were  willing  to  slacken 
the  curb  and  restraint  of  fear,  but  not  to  break  it.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  find  out  mitigations,  which  might  make  amends,  for  what  they 
took  away  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  oast  their  eyes  upon  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  persons  of  his  age,  I  mean  Solon, 
whose  singular  qualities,  and  especially  his  great  meekness,  had  ac- 
quired him  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  whole  city.^ 

His  main  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  phflosophy,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  it  which  we  call  policy,  and  which  teaches  the 
art  of  government.  His  extraordinary  merit  placed  him  among  the 
first  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  rendered  the  age  we  are 
speaking  of  so  illustrious.  These  sages  often  paid  visits  to  each  other. 
One  day,  that  Solon  went  to  Miletus  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thine  be 
said  to  Thales  was,  that  be  wondered  why  he  had  never  desired  to 
have  either  wife  or  children.  Thales  made  him  no  answw  then ;  bnt 
^a  few  days  after  he  contrived,  that  a  stranger  should  come  into  their 
'  company,  and  pretend  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Athens,  from 
whence  he  had  set  out  about  ten  days  before.  Solon  hearing  the 
stranger  say  this,  asked  him,  if  there  was  any  news  at  Athens  when 
he  came  away.  The  stranger,  who  had  been  taught  his  lesson,  re- 
plied, that  he  had  heard  of  nothing  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentle- 
men, whom  all  the  town  accompanied  to  the  grave ;  becftuse,  as  they 
said,  he  was  the  son  of  the  worthiest  man  in  the  dty,  who  was  then 
absent.  Alas !  cried  Solon,  interrupting  the  man's  story,  how  much 
is  the  poor  father  of  the  youth  to  be  pitied !    But  pray,  what  is  the 

fentleman's  name  ?  I  heard  his  name  replied  the  stranger,  but  I 
ave  forgot  it.  I  only  remember  that  the  people  talked  much  of  his 
wisdom  and  justice.  Eveir  answer  afforded  new  matter  of  trouble  and 
terror  to  this  inquisitive  &ther,  who  was  so  justly  ahirmed.  Was  it 
not,  said  he  at  length,  the  son  of  Solon  ?  The  very  same^  repHed  the 
stranger.  Solon  at  these  words  rent  his  clothes,  and  beat  his  breast, 
and  expressing  his  sorrow  by  tears  and  groans,  abandoned  himself  t(^ 
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the  mosl  seosiblo  affliction.  Thalea,  seeing  this,  took  him  by  the  band 
and  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  comfort  yourself,  my  friend,  all  that  has 
been  told  you  is  a  mere  fiction.  Now  you  see  the  reason  why  I  ncYer 
married :  it  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  such  trials 
and  afflictions^ 

Plutarch  has  eiven  us  in  detail,  a  refutation  of  Thale's  reasoning, 
which  tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  most  natural  and  reasonable 
attachments  in  Ufe«  in  lieu  of  which  the  heart  of  man  will  not  fail  to 
substitute  others  of  an  unjust  and  unlawful  nature,  which  will  expose 
him  to  the  same  pains  and  inconveniences.  The  remedy,  says  this 
historian,  against  the  grief  that  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  goods,  of 
friends,  or  of  children,  is  not  to  throw  away  our  estates,  and  reduee 
ourselves  to  poverty,  to  make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  friend- 
ship, or  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  state  of  celibacy ;  but,  upon  all  aueh 
accidents  and  misfortunes,  to  make  a  right  use  of  our  reason. 

Athens,  after  some  time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which  the  pm- 
dence  and  courage  of  Solon  had  procured,  who  was  as  great  a  warrior 
as  he  was  a  statesman,  relapsed  into  her  former  dissensions  about  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  divided  into  as  many 
parties  as  there  were  different  sorts  of  inhabitants  in  Attiea.  For 
those  that  lived  upon  the  mountains  were  fond  of  popular  govemm^it ; 
those  in  the  low-lands  were  for  an  oligarchy ;  and  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  sea-coasts,  were  for  having  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of 
these  two  forms  blended  together ;  and  they  hindered  the  other  two 
contending  parties,  from  getting  any  grouiwl  of  each  other.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  fourth  party,  which  consisted  only  of  the  poor, 
who  were  grievously  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  rich,  on  account 
of  their  debts,  which  they  were  not  able  to  discharge.  This  unhappy 
party  was  determined  to  choose  themselves  a  chief,  who  should  ddJiver 
them  from  the  inhuman  severity  of  their  creditors,  and  make  an 
entire  change  in  the  form  of  their  government,  by  making  a  new 
division  of  the  lands.^ 

In  this  extreme  danger,  all  the  wise  Athenians  cast  their  eyes  upon. 
Solon,  who  was  obnoxious  to  neither  party;  because  he  had  never 
sided  either  with  the  injustice  of  the  rich,  or  the  rebellion  of  the 
poor ;  and  they  strongly  solicited  him  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  these  differences  and  disorders.  He 
was  very  unwilling  to  take  upon  him  so  dangerous  a  commission :  how- 
ever, he  was  at  last  chosen  Archon,  and  was  constituted  supreme 
arbiter  and  legislator  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties ;  the 
rich  likins  him  as  he  was  rich ;  and  the  poor  because  he  was  honest. 
He  now  had  it  in  his  jpower  to  make  himself  king :  several  of  the 
citizens  advised  him  to  it ;  and  even  the  wisest  among  them,  not 
thinking  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  reason  to  bring  about  a  favour- 
able change,  consistent  with  the  laws,  were  not  unwilling  that  the 
supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  one  man,  who  was  so  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  justice.  But  notwithstanding  aD 
the  remonstrances  that  were  made  to  him,  imd  all  the  soUcitationa  and 
reproaches  of  his  friends,  who  treated  his  refusal  of  the  diadem  as  an 

•  Plut  de  Vit  Lycwg.  p.  hi,  82.  •  Plat  in  Sdoa,  p.  85,  8«. 
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effect  of  pusillanimity  and  meanness  of  spirit,  he  was  still  firm  and 
imchangeable  in  his  purpose,  and  would  barken  to  no  other  scheme 
than  that  of  settling  a  form  of  sovemment  in  his  country,  that  should 
be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  a  just  and  reasonable  liberty.  Not  ven- 
turing to  meddle  with  certain  disorders  and  evils,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about  no  other  alterations  or 
changes,  than  such  as  he  thought  he  could  persuade  the  citizens  to 
comply  with  by  argument  and  reason,  or  bring  them  into  by  the 
weight  of  his  authority ;  wisely  uniting,  as  he  himself  said,  authority 
and  power  with  reason  and  justice.  Wherefore,  when  one  afterwards 
asked  him,  if  the  laws  which  he  had  made  for  the  Athenians  were  the 
best:  "Yes,"  said  he,  "the  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving." 

The  soul  of  poptdar  states  is  equality.  But  for  fear  of  disgusting 
the  rich,  Solon  did  not  venture  to  propose  any  equality  of  lands  and 
-wealth ;  whereby  Attica,  as  well  as  Laconia,  would  have  resembled  a 
paternal  inheritance,  divided  amon^  a  number  of  brethren.  How- 
ever, he  went  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  and  oppression  of 
those  poor  citizens,  whose  excessive  debts  and  accumulated  arrears 
had  forced  them  to  sell  their  persons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  servitude  and  bondage.  An  express  law  was 
made,  which  declared  all  debtors  discharged  and  acquitted  of  all  their 
debts. 

This  affair  drew  Solon  into  a  troublesome  difficultv,  which  gave  him 
a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern.  When  he  nrst  determined  to 
cancel  the  debts  he  foresaw  that  such  an  edict,  which  had  something 
in  it  contrary  to  justice,  would  be  extremely  offensive.  For  which 
reason,  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  rectify  the  tenor  of  it,  by 
introducing  it  with  a  specious  preamble,  which  set  forth  a  great  many 
Tery  plausible  pretexts,  and  gave  a  colour  of  equitv  and  reason  to  the 
law,  which  in  reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto,  he  first  dis- 
closed his  design  to  some  particular  friends  whom  he  used  to  consult  in 
all  his  affairs,  and  concerted  with  them  the  form  and  the  terms  in 
which  this  edict  should  be  expressed.  Now,  before  it  was  published, 
his  friends,  who  were  more  interested  than  faithful,  secretly  borrowed 
great  sums  of  money  of  their  rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  lands,  knowing  they  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
edict.  When  this  appeared,  the  general  indignation  that  was  raised 
by  such  a  base  and  flagrant  knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though  in 
reality  he  had  no  hand  in  it.^  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  in 
office  to  be  disinterested  and  upright  himself;  all  that  surround  and 
approach  him  ought  to  be  so  too ;  wife,  relations,  friends,  secretaries, 
and  servants.  The  faults  of  others  are  charged  to  his  account ;  all 
the  wrongs,  all  the  rapines,  that  are  committed  either  through  his 
negligence  or  connivance,  are  justly  imputed  to  him ;  because  it  is 
his  business,  and  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  his  being  put  into 
such  a  trust,  to  prevent  those  corruptions  and  abuses. 

This  ordinance  at  first  pleased  neither  of  the  two  parties ;  it  disgusted 
the  rich,  because  it  abolished  the  debts ;  and  dissatisfied  the  poor,  be- 
cause it  did  not  ordain  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  as  they  had  expected,. 
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and  as  Lyeorffus  had  actually  effected  at  Sparta.  But  Sdoa's  iofluenee 
at  Athens  fell  very  short  of  the  power  which  Lycurgoa  had  acquired 
in  Sparta ;  for  he  had  no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians,  than 
what  the  reputation  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  integrity,  had  procured  him. 

However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  this  ordinance  was  g^ierally 
approved,  and  the  same  powers  as  before,  were  continued  to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws,  that  had  been  made  by  Draco,  except  tiioee 
against  murder.  The  reason  of  his  doing  this,  was  the  excessive  rigour 
of  these  laws,  which  inflicted  death  alike  upon  all  sorts  of  offenders; 
so  that  they  who  were  convicted  of  sloth  or  idleness,  <»r  they  who  Imd 
only  stolen  a  few  herbs,  or  a  little  fruit  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  Bfr> 
verely  punished  as  those  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  sacrilege. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  employmenta,  and 
magistracies,  all  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  die  rich ;  for  whidi 
reason  he  distributed  all  the  rich  citizens  into  three  dasses,  raogiM 
them  according  to  the  difference  of  their  incomes  and  revenues,  «m 
according  to  the  value  and  estimation  of  each  particular  man's  estate. 
Those  who  were  found  to  have  five  hundred  measures  a  year,  as  veQ 
in  corn  as  in  liquids,  were  placed  in  the  first  class ;  those  who  had  three 
hundred  were  placed  in  the  second ;  and  those  who  had  but  two  him* 
dred  made  up  the  third. 

All  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whose  income  fell  short  of  two  hundred 
measures,  were  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last  class,  and  were  noTer 
admitted  into  any  employments.^  But,  in  order  to  make  them  ameada 
for  this  exclusion  from  offices,  he  left  them  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies and  judgments  of  the  people ;  which  at  fijrat  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  but  in  time  became  extremely  advantageous,  and 
made  them  masters  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city ;  for  most  of  the  law* 
suits  and  differences  returned  to  the  people,  to  whom  an  appeal  lay 
from  all  the  judgments  of  the  magistrates ;  and  in  the  assemblies  of. 
the  people,  the  greatest  and  most  important  affiedrs  of  the  state,  relating 
to  peace  or  war,  were  also  determined. 

The  Areopagus,^  so  called  from  the  place  where  its  assemblies  were 
held,  had  been  a  long  time  established*  Solon  restored  and  augmented 
its  authority,  leaving  to  that  tribunal,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
a  general  inspection  and  superintendency  over  all  affiurs,  as  also  the 
care  of  causing  the  laws,  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  to  be  observed 
and  put  in  execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the  greatest 
probity  and  justice  were  made  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Solon 
was  the  first  who  thought  it  convenient  that  none  should  be  honoured 
with  that  dignity,  except  such  as  had  passed  through  the  office  of 
archon.  Nothing  was  so  august  as  this  senate ;  and  its  reputation  for 
judgment  and  integrity  became  so  very  great,  that  the  Bomans  some- 
times  referred  causes,  which  were  too  intricate  for  th^  own  deciaioB, 
to  the  determination  of  this  tribunal.^ 

>  Plut  in  Solon,  p.  88. 
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Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here  but  truth,  and  to  ihe 
end  that  no  external  objects  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  judges, 
their  tribunal  was  always  held  at  night,  or  in  the  dark;  and  the 
orators  were  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  exordium,  digression,  or 
peroration. 

Solon,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  abuse  which  the  people 
might  make  of  the  great  authority  he  left  them,  created  a  second 
eouncil,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  a  hundred  out  of  every  tribe; 
and  ordered  all  causes  and  affairs  to  be  brought  before  this  council, 
and  to  be  maturely  examined  by  them,  before  they  were  proposed  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  to  whose  judgment  the  sentiments 
of  the  other  were  to  submit,  and  to  which  alone  belonging  the  right  of 
giving  a  final  sentence  and  decision.  It  was  upon  this  subject  Ana^ 
charsis,  whom  the  reputation  of  the  sages  of  Qreece  had  brought  from 
the  middle  of  Scythia,  said  one  day  to  Solon,  '^  I  wonder  you  should 
Mupower  the  wise  men  only  to  deliberate  and  debate  upon  affairs,  and 
leave  the  determination  and  decision  of  them  wholly  to  fools." 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  Solon  was  conversing  with  him  upon 
some  other  r^ulations  he  had  in  view,  Anacharsis,  astonished  that  he 
could  expect  to  succeed  in  his  designs  of  restraining  the  avarice  and 
injustice  of  the  citizens  by  written  laws,  answered  him  in  this  manner: 
**give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  your  writings  are  just  like  spiders* 
webs ;  the  weak  and  the  small  flies  may  be  entangled  and  caught  in 
them,  but  the  rich  and  powerful  will  break  througn  them  and  despise 
Ishem." 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very  sensible  of  the 
inconveniences  that  attend  a  democracy  or  popular  government ;  but 
having  thoroughly  studied,  and  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  he  knew  it  would  be  a 
▼ain  attempt  to  take  the  sovereignty  out  of  the  people's  hands ;  and  that^ 
if  they  parted  with  it  at  one  time,  they  would  soon  resume  it  at  another^ 
by  force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  limiting 
their  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus,  and  the  council  of  four 
hundred ;  judging  that  the  state,  being  supported  and  strengthened  by 
these  two  powerful  bodies,  as  by  two  good  anchors,  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  commotions  and  disorders  as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  people 
would  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  enjoy  more  tranquility. 

I  shall  only  mention  some  of  the  laws  which  Solon  made,  by  which 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest.  In  the  first 
place,  every  particular  person  was  authorized  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  any  one  that  was  injured  and  insulted ;  so  that  the  first  comer  might 
prosecute  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the  outrage  he  had 
committed.^ 

The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  in  this  ordinance,  was  to  accustom 
his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  one  another's  sufferings  and 
misfortunes,  as  they  were  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  body.. 

By  another  law,  those  persons  who,  in  public  differences  and  dissen- 
sions, did  not  declare  themselves  of  one  party  or  other,  but  waited  to 
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see  how  things  would  go  before  they  determined,  were  declared  in- 
famous, condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  to  hare  their  estates 
oonfiscatedJ  Solon  had  learned  from  long  expmence  and  deep  refleo- 
tion,  that  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  OTon  the  wise  and  Tirtaous,  aie 
usually  the  most  backward  to  expose  themselyes  to  the  inoonvenienoeB 
which  public  dissensions  and  troubles  produce  in  society;  and  that 
their  zeal  for  the  public  good  does  not  render  them  so  active  and  vigi- 
lant in  the  defence  of  it,  as  the  passions  of  the  facttoos  render  them 
industrious  to  destroy  it ;  that  the  just  party,  being  thus  abandoned  by 
those  that  are  capable  of  giving  more  weight,  authority,  and  strength 
to  it  by  their  union  and  concurrence,  becomes  unable  to  contend  vridi 
the  audacious  and  violent  enterprises  of  a  few  daring  innovators.  To 
prevent  this  misfortune,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  a  state,  Solon  judged  it  proper  to  force  thewell-affectod, 
by  the  fear  of  greater  inconveniences  to  themselves,  to  declare  for  the 
just  party  at  the  very  beginning  of  seditions,  and  to  animate  the  spirits 
and  courage  of  the  best  citixens,  by  engaging  with  them  in  the  common 
danger.  By  this  method  of  accustommg  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
look  upon  that  man  almost  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor,  who  shcNild 
appear  indifferent  to,  and  unconcerned  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  publio» 
he  provided  the  state  with  a  quick  and  sure  resource  against  the  sudden 
enterprises  of  wicked  and  profligate  citizens. 

Solon  abolished  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage  with  young 
women,  unless  they  were  only  daughters,  and  ordered  that  the  bride 
should  carry  no  other  fortune  to  her  husband  than  three  suits  of  clothes 
and  some  few  household  goods  of  little  value ;  for  he  would  not  have 
matrimony  become  a  traffic,  and  a  mer^  commerce  of  interest,  bat 
desired  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  fellowship  and 
society,  in  order  to  raise  subjects  to  the  state,  to  make  the  married 
pair  live  agreeably  and  harmoniously  together,  and  to  give  continiial 
testimony  of  mutual  love  and  tenderness  to  each  other.^ 

Before  Solon's  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  make  thdr 
wills ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  always  devolved  upon  his  children 
and  family.  Solon's  law  allowed  every  one  that  was  childless  to  dis- 
pose of  his  whole  estate  as  he  thought  fit ;  preferring,  by  that  means, 
friendship  to  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity  and  constraint,  and  ren- 
dering every  man  truly  master  of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  bestow  it  where  he  pleased.  This  law,  however,  did  not 
authorize  indifferently  all  sorts  of  donations ;  it  justified  and  approved 
of  none  but  those  that  were  made  freely,  and  without  any  compuluon; 
without  having  the  mind  distempered  and  intoxicated  with  drinks  or 
charms,  or  perverted  and  seduced  by  the  allurements  and  caresses  of  a 
woman ;  for  this  wise  lawgiver  was  justly  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
difference  to  be  made  between  being  seduced  and  being  forced,  looking 
upon  artifice  and  violence,  pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  same  light,  when 
they  are  made  use  of  as  means  to  impose  upon  men's  reason,  and  to 
captivate  the  liberty  of  their  understanding. 

Another  regulation  he  made  was,  to  lessen  the  rewards  of  the  victors 
at  the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games,  and  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  value, 

'  Plat  in  Solon,  p.  89.  Hud,  p.  88. 
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V12 :  a  handred  drachms,  which  make  about  fifty  livres,  for  the  first 
sort ;  *  and  five  hundred  drachms,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  for 
the  second.^  He  thought  it  a  shameful  thing  that  athletse  and  wrest- 
lers, a  sort  of  people  not  only  useless  but  often  dangerous  to  the  state, 
should  have  any  considerable  rewards  allotted  to  them,  which  ought 
rather  to  be  reserved  for  the  families  of  those  persons  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  oountry ;  it  being  very  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
state  should  support  and  provide  for  such  orphans,  who  probably  might 
€ome  in  time  to  follow  the  good  examples  of  their  fathers.^ 

In  order  to  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  the  senate  of 
tiie  Areopagus  was  charged  with  the  care  of  inquiring  into  the  ways 
and  means  that  every  man  made  use  of  to  get  his  livelihood ;  and  of 
ehastising  and  punishing  all  those  who  led  an  idle  life.  Besides  the 
fore-mentioned  view  of  bringing  arts  and  trades  into  a  flourishing  con* 
dition,  this  regulation  was  founded  upon  two  other  reasons,  stiU  more 
important. 

In  the  first  place,  Solon  considered  that  such  persons  as  have  no 
fortune,  and  make  use  of  no  methods  of  industry  to  get  their  liveli- 
hood, are  ready  to  employ  all  manner  of  unjust  and  unlawful  means 
for  acquiring  money ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  subsisting  some  way 
or  other  disposes  them  for  committing  all  sorts  of  misdemeanours, 
rapines,  knaveries,  and  frauds ;  from  which  springs  up  a  school  of  vice 
in  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  such  an  evil  gains  ground, 
as  does  not  fail  to  spread  its  infection,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  public. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  able  statesmen  have  always  looked 
upon  these  indigent  and  idle  people  as  a  troop  of  dangerous,  restless, 
and  turbulent  spirits  eager  after  innovation  and  change,  always  ready 
for  seditions  and  insurrections,  and  interested  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
state,  by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  change  their  own  situation  and 
fortune.  It  was  for  all  these  reasons  that,  in  the  law  we  are  speaking 
of,  Solon  declared  that  a  son  should  not  be  obliged  to  support  his 
&ther  in  old  age  or  necessity,  if  the  latter  had  not  taken  care  to  have 
his  son  brought  up  to  some  trade  or  occupation ;  all  children  that  were 
spurious  and  illegitimate,  were  exempted  from  the  same  duty ;  for  it  is 
evident,  says  Solon,  that  whoever  thus  contemns  the  dignity  and  sanc- 
tity of  matrimony  has  never  had.  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to 
propose  to  oursdves  in  having  children,  but  only  the  gratification  of  a 
loose  passion.  Having  satisfied  his  own  desires,  the  end  he  proposed 
to  "himself,  he  has  no  proper  right  over  the  persons  who  may  spring 
from  him,  upon  whose  lives,  as  well  as  births,  he  has  entailed  indelible 
kifamy  and  reproach. 

It  was  prohibited  to  speak  any  iU  of  the  dead ;  because  religion 
directs  us  to  account  the  dead  as  sacred,  justice  requires  us  to  spare 
those  that  are  no  more,  and  good  policy  should  prevent  hatreds  from 
becoming  immortal.^ 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  affront  or  give  ill  language  to  anybody  in 
the  temples  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  the 

'$g.  *$46.  'Plat  in  Solon,  p.  91.    IHog.  Lnrt  in  Solon,  p.  87. 

•Flat  in  Solon,  p. 89. 
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tbeaties  during  the  time  of  ropresentation ;  for  to  be  nowbere  able  to 
^vern  our  passions  and  resentments,  argues  too  untraetable  and  lioen- 
tious  a  disposition ;  as  to  restrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occ** 
sions,  is  a  virtue  beyond  the  mere  force  of  human  nature,  a  perfection 
reserved  for  the  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  observes  that  this  wise  legislator  of  Athens,  whose  laws  were 
in  force  even  in  his  time,  had  provided  no  law  against  parricide ;  and 
being  asked  the  reason  why  be  had  not,  he  answered,  ^^  that  to  mak« 
laws  against,  and  ordain  punishments  for,  a  crime  that  had  never  beea 
known  or  heard  of,  was  the  way  to  introduce  it,  rather  than  to  prevent 
it."  ^  I  omit  several  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery,  id 
which  there  are  remarkable  and  manifest  contradictions,  and  a  great 
mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  knowledge  and  error,  which  we  gener* 
ally  find  among  the  very  wisest  of  the  heathens,  who  had  no  establiabed 
principles  or  irules  to  go  by. 

After  Solon  had  published  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  people  bj 

Siblic  oath  to  observe  iJiem  religiously,  at  least  for  the  term  of  a  bun- 
ed  years,  he  thought  proper  to  remove  from  Athens,  in  order  to  givt 
them  time  to  take  root,  and  to  ^ther  strength  by  custom ;  as  also  to 
rid  himself  of  the  trouble  and  importuni^  of  those  who  came  to  ooo.* 
suit  him  about  the  sense  and  meaning  of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the 
complaints  and  odium  of  others ;  for,  as  he  said  himself,  in  great  «!► 
dertakings,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  please  all  parties.  He  wit 
absent  ten  yeara,  in  which  interval  of  time  we  are  to  plaee  his  joumej 
into  Egypt,  into  Lydia,  to  visit  king  Croesus,  and  into  several  other 
countries.  At  his  return  he  found  the  whde  city  in  eoiamotion  and 
trouble ;  the  three  old  factions  were  revived,  and  had  formed  three 
different  parties:  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  people  that  inhahi» 
ted  the  low*lands ;  Me^ftdes,  son  of  Alcmeon,  was  the  leader  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  sea  coast;  and  Pisistratus  had  dedared  for  the 
mountaineers,  to  whom  were  joined  the  manufacturers  and  labourere 
who  lived  by  their  industry,  and  whose  animosity  was  ebiefly  againat 
the  rich ;  of  these  three  leaders,,  the  two  last  were  the  most  powerfid 
and  considerable.^ 

Megacles  was  the  son  of  Alcmeon,  whom  Croeras  had  extreme^ 
enriched  for  a  particular  service  he  had  done  hhn.  He  had  likewise 
married  a  lady  who  had  brought  him  an  immense  portion ;  her  name 
was  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Thie 
Clisthenes  was  at  this  time  the  richest  and  most  opulent  prinee  in 
Greece.  In  order  to  be  able  to  choose  a  worthy  son-in-law,  and*  to 
know  his  temper,  manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  experienoe, 
Clisthenes  invited  all  the  young  noblemen  of  Greece  to  come  and 
spend  a  year  with  him  at  his  house ;  for  this  waa  an  ancient  custom  in 
that  country.  Several  youths  accepted  the  invitation,  and  there  came 
from  different  parts  to  the  number  of  thirteen.  Nothing  was  seen 
every  day  but  races,  games,  tournaments,  magnificent  entertainments, 
and  conversations  upon  all  sorts  of  questions  and  subjects.    One  of 

*  Sapientur  fecisse  dieitnr,  earn  de  eo  nihil  sanxerit,  quod  a&toa  oommiamm  aoa  «rafc}  b% 
•ion  tam  prohibere,  qnam  admonere,  Tideretnr. — Pro.  Ros.  Amer.  n.  ttt. 
*A.M.3i46.    Ant  J.  0.6^9.    Plat  In  Soloni  p.  9i. 
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the  gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto  surpassed  all  his  competitors,  lost  the 
princess,  by  using  some  indecent  gestures  and  postures  in  his  dancings 
with  which  her  father  was  extremely  offended.  Olisthenes,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  declared  for  Megacles,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  noblemen 
away,  loaded  with  civilities  and  presents.^ 

Pisistrattts  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating  beha 
viour,  ready  to  succour  and  assist  the  poor;'  wise  and  moderate  to* 
wards  his  enemies ;  a  most  artful  and  accomplished  dissembler ;  and 
one  who  had  all  the  exterior  of  virtue,  even  beyond  the  most  virtuous; 
who  seemed  to  be  the  most  zealous  stickler  for  equality  among  the 
citizens,  and  who  ckbsolutely  declared  against  innovations  and  change.^ 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the  people,  with  all  his 
artifice  and  address.  But  Solon  quickly  saw  through  his  disguise,  and 
perceived  the  drift  of  all  his  seeming  virtue  and  faur  pretences ;  how* 
ever,  he  thought  fit  to  observe  measures  with  him  in  the  beginning, 
hoping,  perhaps,  by  gentle  methods,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

It  was  at  this  time  Thespis  began  to  change  the  Grecian  tragedy  ;^ 
I  say  change,  because  it  was  invented  long  before.^  This  novelty  drew 
all  the  world  after  it.  Solon  went  amone  the  rest  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  Thespis,  who  acted  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  poets.  When  the  play  was  ended,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and 
aeked  him,  ^^  Why  he  was  not  ashamed  to  utter  such  lies  before  so' 
many  people?"  Thespis  made  answer,  ^^that  there  was  no  harm  in 
lies  of  that  sort,  and  in  poetical  fictions,  which  were  only  made  for 
diversion/'  **  No,"  replied  Solon,  giving  a  great  stroke  with  his  stick 
upon  the  ground ;  ^^  but  if  we  suffer  and  approve  of  lying  for  our 
diversion,  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  our  serious  engagements,  and 
all  our  business  and  a&irs." 

In  the  meantime,  Pisistratus  still  pushed  on  his  point ;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  it,  made  use  of  a  stratagem  that  succeeded  as  well  as  he 
could  expect.^ 

He  gave  himself  several  wounds ;  and  in  that  condition,  with  his 
body  all  Uoody,  caused  himsdf  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  into  the 
market-place,  where  he  raised  and  inflamed  the  populace,  by  giving 
ih^oci  to  understand  that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  in  that  manner, 
and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good.^ 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  convened,  and  there  it 
was  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  Solon  could  make 
against  it,  that  fifty  guards  should  be  allowed  Pisistratus  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  penon.  He  soon  augmented  the  number  as  much  as  he 
thought  fit,  and  by  their  means  made  himself  mastar  of  the  citadel. 

*  Herod.  1.  yL  e.  126—131. 

*  We  are  not  here  to  nnderetand  soch  as  begged  or  asked  alms:  for  in  those  times,  saya 
Isoerates,  there  waa  na  eiliieii  who  died  of  hanger,  or  dishonoured  his  oitj  by  begging.— 
Orat.  Areop.  p.  309. 

■  PlaL  in  Solon,  p.  95.  *  Ibid,  p.  95. 

*  Tragedy  was  in  being  a  long  time  before  Thespis ;  bat  it  was  only  a  choras  of  persona 
that  suDg,  and  said  opprobrioos  things  to  one  another.  Thespis  was  the  ilrst  that  improved 
this  ehorus,  by  the  addition  of  a  personage  or  character,  who,  in  order  to  give  the  rest  time 
to  take  breath,  and  to  reoover  their  spirits,  recited  an  adventore  of  some  illastrioas  person. 
And  this  recital  gave  ooaasion  afterwards  for  introdaeing  the  Bul^eots  of  tragedies. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  e^  59— U.  '  Pl«k  in  Solon,  p.  95,  96 
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All  his  enemies  betook  tbemselvefl  to  flight,  and  the  whole  city  was  in 
great  consternation  and  disord^,  except  Solon,  who  loudly  reproached 
Sie  Athenians  with  their  cowardice  and  folly,  and  the  tyrant  with  his 
treachery.  Upon  his  being  asked  what  it  was  thiU  gave  him  so  tnxadk 
firmness  and  resolntion,  ^^It  is,"  said  he,  ^^my  old  ape."  He  was  in- 
deed very  old,  and  did  not  seem  to  risk  much,  as  the  end  of  his  life 
was  very  near ;  though  it  often  happens  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life^ 
in  proportion  as  they  have  less  reason  and  right  to  desire  it  should  be 
prolonged.  But  Pisistratus,  aft^  he  had  subdued  all,  thought  his 
conquest  imperfect  till  he  had  gained  Solon;  and  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  means  that  are  proper  to  engage  an  old  man,  he 
caressed  him  accordingly ;  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to  soften 
and  win  upon  him,  and  showed  him  all  possible  marks  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  doing  him  all  manner  of  honour,  having  him  often  aboot 
his  persoi^  and  publicly  professing  a  great  veneration  for  the  laws, 
which  in  truth  he  both  observed  himself,  and  caused  to  be  observed  by 
others.  Solon,  seeing  it  was  impossible  eithar  to  bring  Pisistratus  by 
fair  means  to  renounce  this  usurpation,  or  to  depose  him  by  force, 
thought  it  a  point  of  prudence  not  to  exasperate  the  tyrant  by  rejectr 
ing  the  advances  he  made  him ;  and  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  by 
entering  into  his  confidence  and  counsels,  he  might  at  least  be  capable 
of  conducting  a  power  which  he  could  not  abolish,  and  of  mitigatasg 
the  mischief  and  calamity  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country  quite  two  yean: 
for  Pisistratus  made  himself  master  of  Athens  under  the  archoa 
Comias,  the  first  year  of  the  51st  Olympiad,  and  Solon  died  the  year 
following,  under  the  archon  Hegestratus,  who  succeeded  Comias. 

The  two  parties,  whose  leaders  were  Lycurgus  and  Megaclea,  uni- 
ting, drove  Pisistratus  out  of  Athens ;  where  he  was  soon  recalled  by 
Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  a  difference 
that  arose  upon  occasion  of  this  match  having  embroiled  them  afresh, 
the  AlcmseonidsB  had  the  w(Nrst  of  it;  and  were  obliged  to  retire. 
Pisistratus  was  twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  reinstate 
himself.  His  artifices  acquired  him  his  power,  and  his  moderation 
maintained  him  in  it ;  and  without  doubt  hu  eloquence,  which  even  in 
Tully's  judgment  was  very  great,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the 
Athenians,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  be  affected  with  the  charms  of 
discourse,  as  it  made  them  forget  the  care  of  their  liberty.^  An  exact 
submission  to  the  laws  distinguished  Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurp* 
ers;  and  the  mildness  of  his  government  was  such  as  might  make 
many  a  lawful  sovereign  blush.  For  which  reason  the  character  of 
Pisistratus  was  thought  worthy  of  being  set  in  opposition  to  that  of 
other  tyrants.  Cicero,  doubting  what  use  Caesar  would  make  of  his 
victory  at  Pharsalia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  *^  We  do  not 
vet  know  whether  the  destiny  of  Rome  will  make  us  groan  under  a 
Phalaris,  or  live  under  a  Pisistratus.' 

*  Pisbtratiis  dioendo  tantam  raluiMe  dicitor,  nt  ai  Athenientis  reginm  imperinm  ondoiM 
oapti  permitterent. — Val.  Max.  L  riii.  o.  9. 

Quia  doctior  liBdem  temporibus,  aat  ciOni  eloqaentU  literia  Inatntetior  fiiine  tndtti;^ 
^luun  PiiutTRti?— Cio.  de  Orat  1.  iii.  n.  187. 

*  Inoeitom  9n  Phalw'ovey  an  Pisistratam,  lit  imitatami.— Ad.  Attio.  L  Tfl.  Sip.  zlz. 
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This  tyrant,  if  indeed  we  are  to  call  him  so,  always  showed  himself 
very  popular  and  moderate,  and  bad  such  a  command  of  his  temper, 
.as  to  bear  reproaches  and  insults  with  patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  revenge  them  with  a  word.^  His  gardens  and  orchards  were 
open  to  all  the  citizens,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Gimon* 
It  is  said  he  was  the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens,^  which 
after  his  time  was  much  augmented,  and  at  last  carried  into  Persia  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  took  that  city.^  But  Seleucus  Nicanor,  a  long  time 
afterwards,  restored  it  to  Athens.  Cicero  thinks  also  it  was  Pisistratus 
who  first  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer ; 
who  arranged  the  books  in  the  order  we  now  find  them,  whereas  before 
they  were  confused,  and  not  digested ;  and  who  first  caused  them  to  be 
publicly  read  at  their  feasts,  called  Panathenea.*  Plato  ascribes  this 
nonour  to  his  son  Hipparchus/ 

Pisistratus  died  in  tranquillity,  and  transmitted  to  his  sons  the  sove- 
reign power,  which  he  had  usurped  thirty  years  before ;  seventeen  of 
which  he  had  reigned  in  peace.^ 

His  sons  were  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.^  Thucydides  adds  a  third 
whom  he  calls  Thessalus.  They  seemed  to  have  inherited  from  their  father 
an  affection  for  learning  and  learned  men.  Plato,  who  attributes  to  Hip- 
parchus  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  poems  of  Homer,  adds  that  he 
invited  to  Athens  Hhe  famous  poet  Anacreon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  city 
of  Ionia ;  and  that  he  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  on  purpose  for  him.^ 
He  likewise  entertained  at  his  house  Simonides,  another  famous  poet 
of  the  isle  of  Oeos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  ^gean  sea,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  large  pension,  and  made  very  rich  presents.  The  design  of 
these  princes  m  inviting  men  of  letters  to  Athens  was,  says  Plato,  to 
soften  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  to  infuse  into  them 
a  relish  and  love  of  virtue,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  learning  and  the 
sciences.  Their  care  extended  even  to  the  instructing  of  the  peasants 
and  country  people,  by  erecting,  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
but  in  all  the  roads  and  highways,  statues  of  stones,  called  Mercuries, 
with  grave  sentoftoet  earved  upon  them ;  in  which  manner  those  silent 
monitors  gave  instructive  lessons  to  all  passengers.  Plato  seems  to 
suppose,  that  Hipparchus  had  the  authority,  or  that  the  two  brothers 
reigned  together.  But  Thucydides  shows,  that  Pippias,  as  the  eldest 
of  the  sons,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  reign  in  the  whole,  after  the  death  of  Pisiff 
tratus,  was  only  of  eighteen  years  duration,  and  ended  in  the  following 
manner. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens,  had  contracted 
a  very  strict  friendship.  EQpparchus,  angry  with  the  former  for  a 
personal  afiront  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  him,  sought  to 
revenge  himself  by  a  public  afiront  to  his  sister,  in  obliging  her  shame- 
fully to  retire  from  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  she  was  to  carry  one 
of  the  sacred  baskets,  alleging  that  she  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
assist  at  such  a  ceremony.     Her  brother,  and  still  more  his  friend, 

'  Val.  Max.  I.  r.  c  1.  •  Athen.  L  xii.  p.  532.  •  Anl,  Gel.  L  vi.  c.  17. 

•  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat  n.  137.  '  In  Hipparch.  p.  228.  *  Arist  Ub.  de  Bep.  o.  12. 

« A.  M.  8478.    Ant  J.  0.  628.  •  In  Hip.  p.  228,229.       •  Ihn^d.  L  tL  p.  228, 
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being  stung  to  the  quick  by  80  gross  and  ontrageons  an  affront, 
formed,  from  that  moment,  a  resolution  to  attack  the  tyrants.  And 
to  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a 
festival,  which  they  judged  would  be  very  favourable  for  their  purpose : 
this  was  the  feast  of  the  Panathenea,  in  which  the  ceremony  required 
that  all  the  tradesmen,  and  artificers  should  be  under  arms.  For  the 
greater  security,  they  only  admitted  a  very  small  number  of  the  citi- 
lens  into  their  secret ;  conceiving  that,  upon  the  first  motion,  all  the 
rest  would  join  them.  The  day  being  come,  they  went  betimes  into 
the  market-place,  armed  with  daggers.  Hippias  came  out  of  the 
palace,  and  went  to  the  Oeramicum,  which  was  a  place  without  the 
city,  where  the  company  of  guards  then  were,  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two  friends  follow^  him  thither,  and 
coming  near  him,  they  saw  one  of  the  oonspiraton  talking  very 
familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them  apprehend  they  were  betrayed 
They  could  have  executed  their  design  that  moment  upon  Hippias ; 
but  were  willing  to  begin  their  venseance  upon  the  author  of  the 
affront  they  had  received.  They  therefore  returned  into  the  city, 
where,  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  they  killed  him ;  but  being  immedi- 
ately apprehended,  themselves  were  slain,  and  Hippias  found  means 
to  dispel  the  storm." 

After  this  affair  he  regarded  no  measures,  and^reigned  like  a  true 
tyrant,  putting  to  death  a  vast  number  of  citisens.  To  guard  him- 
self for  the  future  against  a  like  enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  safe  re- 
treat in  case  of  any  accident,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  a  foreign  support,  and,  to  that  end,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Alcmaeonidad,  who,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  had  been  banished  from  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  and  who 
saw  their  hopes  frustrated  by  the  bad  success  of  the  last  conspiracy, 
did  not,  however,  lose  courage,  but  turned  their  views  another  way.' 
As  they  were  very  rich  and  powerful,  they  got  themselves  appointed 
by  the  Amphiotyons,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  grand,  or  general 
council  of  Greece,  superintendents  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand livres.^  As  they  were  naturally  very  generous,  and  besides  had 
their  reasons  for  being  so  on  this  occasion,  they  added  to  this  sum  a 
great  deal  of  theur  own  money,  and  made  the  whole  front  of  the 
temple  of  Parian  marble,  at  their  private  expense;  whereas,  by  the 
contract  made  with  the  Amphiotyons,  it  was  only  to  have  been  made 
of  common  stone. 

The  liberality  of  the  Alcm^onidss  was  not  altogether  a  free  bounty; 
neither  was  their  mMpificence  towards  the  god  of  Delphos  a  pure 
effect  of  religion,  rolicy  was  the  chief  motive.  They  hoped,  by 
this  means,  to  acquire  great  credit  and  influence  in  the  temple,  which 
happened  according  to  their  expectation.  The  money  which  they  had 
plentifully  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  priestees,  rendered  them 
absolute  masters  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  pretended  god  who  pre- 
sided over  it,  and  who,  for  the  future,  becoming  their  echo,  faithfully 
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repeated  the  words  they  dictated  to  him,  and  gratefully  lent  them  the 
assistance  of  his  voice  and  authority.  As  often,  therefore,  as  any 
Spartan  came  to  consult  the  priestess,  whether  upon  his  own  affairs, 
or  upon  those  of  the  state,  no  promise  was  ever  made  him  of  the  god's 
assistance,  but  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver 
Athens  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  This  order  was  so  often  repeated 
to  them  by  the  oracle,  that  they  resolred  at  last  to  make  war  against 
the  Pisistratids,  though  they  were  under  the  strongest  engagements  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  with  them;  herein  preferring  the  will  of 
€k)d,  says  Herodotus,  to  all  human  considerations.^ 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried ;  and  the  troops  they  sent 
against  the  tyrants  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Notwithstanding,  a  short 
time  after,  they  made  a  second,  which  seemed  to  promise  no  better  an 
issue  than  the  first ;  because  most  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  the 
sieee  they  had  laid  before  Athens  likely  to  continue  a  great  while, 
retired,  and  left  only  a  small  number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  Bui 
the  tyrant's  children,  who  had  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the 
city,  in  order  to  be  put  in  a  safe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  th«f 
father,  to  redeem  them,  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  depart 
out  of  Attica  in  five  days  time.  Accordingly,  he  actually  retired 
within  the  time  Hmited,  and  settled  at  Sigseum,  a  town  in  Phrygia, 
seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander.^ 

Pliny  observes,  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of  Athens  the 
same  year  the  kings  were  expelled  from  Rome.'  Extraordinary 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
Their  names  were  infinitely  respected  at  Athens  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  and  almost  held  in  equal  reverence  with  those  of  the  gods. 
Statues  were  forthwith  erected  to  them  in  the  market-place,  which  was 
an  honour  that  had  never  been  rendered  to  any  man  before.  The 
very  sight  of  these  statues,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens, 
kept  up  their  hatred  and  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  daily  renewed 
their  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  those  generous  defenders  of  their 
liberty,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  purchase  it  with  their  lives,  and  to 
seal  it  with  their  blood.  Alexander  the  Great,  who  knew  how  dear 
the  memory  of  these  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and  how  far  they 
carried  their  zeal  in  this  respect,  thought  he  did  them  a  sensible  plea- 
sure in  sending  them  the  statues  of  those  two  sreat  men,  which  he 
found  in  Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which  Xerxes  before 
had  carried  thither  from  Athens.^  This  city  at  the  time  of  her  deli- 
verance from  tyranny,  did  not  confine  her  gratitude  solely  to  the 
authors  of  her  liberty;  but  extended  it  even  to  a  woman,  who  had- 
signalized  her  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  woman  was  a  courtezan, 
named  Leona,  who,  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and  skill  in  playing- 
on  the  harp,  had  particularly  captivated  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
After  their  death,  the'  tyrant,  who  knew  they  had  concealed  nothing 
from  this  woman,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
make  her  declare  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.     But  she  bore 
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ftll  the  orueltj  of  their  torments  with  an  invincible  eonstancj,  and  exr 
pired  in  tLe  midst  of  them ;  gloriously  showing  to  the  world,  that  her 
sex  is  more  courageous,  and  more  capable  of  keeping  a  secret,  than 
some  men  imagine.  The  Athenians  would  not  suffer  the  memory  of 
so  heroic  an  action  to  be  lost :  and  to  prevent  the  lustre  of  it  from 
being  sullied  by  the  consideration  of  W  character  as  a  courtesan, 
they  endeavoured  to  conceal  that  circmnstanoe,  by  representing  her  in 
the  statue,  which  they  erected  to  her  hcmonr,  under  the  figure  of  a 
lioness  without  a  tongue.' 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Aristides,  relates  a  thing  whidi  does  great 
honour  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  shows  to  wqmX  a  length  they 
carried  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  and  their  respect  for  his 
memory.  They  had  learned  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton 
lived  at  Lemnos,  ixx  very  mean  and  poor  circumstances,  nobody  b^s 
willing  to  marry  her,  upon  account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and 
poverty.  The  people  ox  Athens  sent  for  her,  and  marrying  her  to 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  men  of  their  city,  gave  her 
an  estate  in  land  in  the  town  of  Potamos  for  her  portion.' 

Athens  seemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  nave  also  recovered 
her  courage*  During  the  reigns  of  her  tyrants  she  had  acted  widi 
indolence  and  indifference,  knowing  that  what  she  did  was  not  for  her^ 
self,  but  for  them.  But  after  her  deliverance  from  their  yoke,  the 
vigour  and  activity  she  exerted  was  of  qiute  a  different  kind,  be<»use 
then  her  labours  were  her  own. 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity. 
Two  of  her  citizens,  CUsthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmssonidas,  and  Isa^ 
ras,  who  were  men  of  the  greatest  influence  and  power  in  the  city,  by 
contending  with  each  other  for  superiority,  created  two  eonsiderable 
factions.  The  former,  who  had  gamed  the  people  on  his  side,  msMle 
an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their  establishment,  and  imtead  of  foor 
tribes,  whereof  thev  consisted  before,  divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes, 
to  which  he  gave  tne  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ion,  whom  the  Gredc 
historians  make  the  the  father  and  first  founder  of  the  nation.  ]ba- 
goras,  finding  himsdf  inferior  to  his  rival,  had  recourse  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  obliged  CUs- 
thenes to  depart  from  Athens,  with  seven  hundred  families  of  his 
adherents,  ^ut  they  soon  returned,  and  were  restored  to  all  their 
estates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacednmonians,  stung  with  spite  and  jealousy  a^punst  Athens, 
because  she  took  upon  her  to  act  independent  of  their  authority ;  and 
repenting  also,  that  they  had  delivered  her  from  her  tyrants  upon  die 
credit  of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  had  since  discovered  the  imp<»ture, 
began  to  think  of  reinstating  Hippias,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus ; 
and  to  that  end  sent  for  him  from  SiffSdum,  to  whidi  place  he  had 
retired.  Thev  then  communicated  their  design  to  the  deputies  of 
their  alUes,  whose  resistance  and  concurrence  they  proposed  to  use,  in 
order  to  render  their  enterprise  more  suocessfuL 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  spoke  first  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed 
groat  astonishment,  that  the   Lacedaemonians,  who  were  themselves 
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avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  professed  the  greatest  abhorrence  for 
all  arbitrary  government,  should  desire  to  establish  it  elsesrhere  ;  de- 
scribing at  the  same  time,  in  a  lively  manner,  all  the  cruel  and  horrid 
effects  of  tyrannical  government,  which  his  own  country,  Corinth,  had 
but  very  lately  felt  by  woful  experience.  The  rest  of  the  deputies  ap« 
plauded  his  discourse,  and  were  of  his  opinion*  Thus  the  enterprise 
came  to  nothing ;  and  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  discover  the  base 
jealousy  of  the  LaoediemoniaQS,  and  to  cover  them  with  shame  and 
confusion. 

Hippias,  defeated  in  his  hopes,  retired  into  Asia  to  Artaphemes, 
governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  endeavoured,  by 
every  method,  to  engage  in  a  war  against  Athens ;  representing  to  him, 
that  the  taking  of  so  rich  and  powerful  a  city  would  render  him  mas- 
ter of  all  Greece.  Artaphernes  hereupon  required  of  the  Athenians, 
that  they  would  reinstate  Hippias  in  the  government;  to  which  they 
made  no  other  answer  than  a  downr^ht  and  absolute  refusal.  This 
was  the  original  ground  and  occasion  of  the  wars  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  whidi  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  volumes. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS   MBN,  WHO   DISTINGUISHEI)  THEMSELVES  IN  ARTS   AND 

SCIENCES. 

I  BEGIN  with  the  poetSy  because  the  most  ancient. 

Homer,  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  of  all  the  poets,  is  he  of 
whom  we  have  the  least  knowledge,  either  with  respect  to  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  bom,  or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the 
seven  cities  of  Greece,  that  contend  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
him  birth,  Smyrna  seems  to  have  the  best  title. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Homer  wrote  four  hundred  years  before 
his  time,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy ;  for  Herodotus  flourished  seven  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
that  expedition.^ 

Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  he  was  called  Homer,  because 
he  was  born  blind.  Yelleius  Paterculus  rejects  this  story  with  con- 
tempt. "If  any  man,"  says  he,  "believes  that  Homer  was  born  blind, 
he  must  be  so  himself^  and  even  have  lost  all  his  senses.'^  ^  Indeed, 
according  to  the  observation  of  Cicero,  Homer's  works  are  rather 
pictures  than  poems,  so  perfectly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set 
the  images  of  every  thing  he  undertakes  to  describe  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  intent  upon  introducing  all 
the  most  delightful  and  agreeable  objects  that  nature  affords,  into  his 
writings,  and  to  make  them^  in  a  manner,  pass  in  review  before  his 
readers.^ 

What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  poet  is,  that  having  applied  himself 
the  first,  at  least  of  those  that  are  known,  to  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  is  the  most  sublime  and  difficult  of  all,  he  should,  however,  soar 
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80  high,  and  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  carry  it  at  once  to  the  utmost 
perfection ;  which  seldom  or  never  happens  in  other  arts,  bat  by  slow 
degrees,  and  after  a  long  series  of  years.^ 

The  kind  of  poetry  we  are  speaking  of,  is  the  epic  poem,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  iroc ;  because  it  is  an  action  related  by  the  poet 
The  subject  of  this  poem  must  be  great,  instructive,  serious,  cod* 
taining  only  one  principal  event,  to  which  all  the  rest  mast  refer  and 
be  subordinate  ;  and  this  principal  action  must  have  passed  in  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time,  which  must  not  exceed  a  year  at  most. 

Homer  has  composed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey :  the  subject  of  the  first  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious 
to  the  Greeks,  when  they  besieged  Ilion  or  Troy ;  and  that  of  the 
second  is,  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses,  after  the  taking  of 
that  city. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learned  and 
bgenious,  has  ever  produced  any  poems  comparable  to  his ;  and  that 
whoever  have  attempted  any  works  of  that  kind,  have  taken  their 

Elan  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their  rules  from  him,  made 
im  their  model,  and  have  only  succeeded  in  proportion  to  their 
success  in  copying  him.  The  truth  is.  Homer  was  an  original  genius, 
and  a  fit  model  for  the  formation  of  others :  Fonn  ingeniorum  Ho- 
meru%? 

The  greatest  men,  and  the  most  exalted  geniuses,  that  have  appeared 
for  these  two  thousand  and  five  or  six  hundred  vears,  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere ;  those,  whose  writings  we  are  K)rced  still  to  admire ; 
who  are  still  our  masters,  and  who  teach  us  to  think,  to  reason,  to 
speak,  and  to  write;  all  these,  says  Madame  Dacier,  acknowledge 
Homer  to  be  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the 
model  after  which  all  succeeding  poets  should  form  their  taste  and 
judgment.^  After  all  this,  can  there  be  any  man  so  conceited  of 
his  own  talents,  be  they  ever  so  great,  as  reasonably  to  presume,  that 
his  decisions  should  prevail  against  such  a  universal  concurrence  of 
judgment  in  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and  characters? 

So  many  testimonies,  so  ancient,  so  constant,  and  so  universal,  en- 
tirely justify  the  favourable  judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  excellent  and 
valuable  production  of  human  wit ;  pretiosissimum  humani  animi  opui,* 

Quintilian,  after  having  made  a  magnificent  encomium  upon  Homer, 
gives  us  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  manner  of  writing  in  these  few 
words :  Sunc  nemo  in  magnu  sublimitate,  inpdrvU  proprietcUe  super- 
averit.  Idem  lesttis  ac  presBuSy  jucundus  et  gravisy  turn  copta  turn 
brevitate  mirabilia.  In  great  things,  what  a  sublimity  of  expression ! 
and  m  little,  what  a  justness  and  propriety !  diffusive  and  concise, 

*  Claxissimum  deinde  Homori  illazit  ingenium,  sine  exemplo  maumam :  qui  magnitudint 
operis,  et  fulgor^  carminum  solna  appellari  Pogta  mernit  In  quo  hoe  mazimnm  est,  qnod 
Deque  ante  ilium,  queiii  ilia  imitaretar;  neqae  poatiUam,  qui  imitari  eum  po8«it,  ioTenkas  est, 
Deque  quemquam  aliaoi,  ot^us  operis  primus  auotor  fherit,  in  eo  perfeortissimnm,  prister 
Homeram  et  Archilooham  reperiemus. — Yell.  Patero.  1.  L  o.  5. 
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Eleasant  and  grave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his  copiousness  and 
is  brevity.^ 
Hesiod.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  cotemporary 
with  Homer.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  born  at  Cum»,  a  town  in  ^olia, 
but  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Ascra,  a  little  town  in  BiBOtia,  which 
has  since  passed  for  his  native  country.  Thus  Virgil  calls  him  the  old 
man  of  Ascra.^  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the 
few  remaining  poems  of  his,  all  in  hexameter  verse;  which  are,  Ist, 
"  The  Works  and  Days  ;'*  2dly,  "  The  Theogony  ;"  or,  the  Genealogy 
of  the  gods;  3dly,  ^^The  Shield  of  Herooles;"  which,  by  some,  is 
doubted  to  have  been  written  by  Hesiod. 

1.  In  the  first  of  these  poems,  entitled  "The  Works  and  Days," 
Hesiod  treats  of  agriculture,  which  requires,  besides  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  a  prudent  observation  of  times,  seasons,  and  days.  This  poem 
is  full  of  excellent  sentences  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life.  He 
begins  it  with  a  short  but  lively  description  of  two  sorts  of  disputes ;  the 
one  fatal  to  mankind,  the  source  of  quarrels,  discords  and  wars ;  and  the 
other,  infinitely  useful  and  beneficial  to  man,  as  it  sharpens  their  wits, 
excites  a  noble  and  generous  emulation  among  them,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  invention  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  then 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  four  different  ages  of  the  world; 
the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  &ge.  The  persons  who 
lived  in  the  golden  age,  are  those  whom  Jupiter,  after  their  death,  turned 
into  so  many  Genii^  or  spirits,  and  then  appointed  them  as  guardians 
over  mankind,  giving  them  a  commission  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth, 
invisible  to  men,  and  to  observe  all  their  good  and  evil  actions. 

This  poem  was  Yirgil's  model  in  composing  his  Georgics,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledges  in  this  verse : 

Aseraeumqne  oano  Romana  per  oppida  eannen/ 
^  And  ling  tb«  Atendan  Terse  to  Roman  iwalns." 

The  choice  made  by  these  two  illustrious  poets  of  this  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  their  muse,  shows  in  what  honour  the  ancients  held  agri- 
culture, and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  two  innocent  sources  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that,  in  after  ages,  men  departed 
from  a  taste  so  agreeable  to  nature,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  innocence  and  good  manners.  Avarice  and  luxury  have 
entirely  banished  it  from  the  world.  Nimirum  alii  subiere  ritiiSj 
drcaque  alia  mentes  hominum  detinentur,  et  avaritim  tantum  artes 
'  eoluntur.^ 

2.  "  The  Theogony"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  surest  and  most  authentic  archives  and  monuments 
of  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  their 
gods.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  these  poets  were  inventors  of 
the  fables  which  we  read  in  their  writings.  They  only  collected,  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  which  they 
found  established,  and  which  prevailed  in  their  time  and  country. 

8.  "  The  Shield  of  Hercules  "  is  a  separate  fragment  of  a  poem, 
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wherein,  it  is  pretended,  Henod  celebrated  tlie  most  iDiistrioiis  heronies 
of  antiquity ;  and  it  bears  that  title,  because  it  contains,  among  other 
things,  a  long  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercolee,  eoneeming  whom 
the  same  person  relates  a  puticolar  adventnre. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that  are  susceptible  of  oma> 
ment,  is  very  ele«int  and  delightful,  but  not  so  sublime  and  lof^  as 
that  of  Homer.  Quintilian  reckons  him  the  chief  in  the  middle  manner 
of  writing.     Datur  ei  palma  in  iUo  medio  dieendi  genere} 

Archilochtjs.  The  poet  Archilochus,  born  in  Paros,  inventor  of  the 
iambic  verse,  lived  in  the  time  of  Gandaules,  king  of  Lydia.'  He  has 
this  advantage  in  common  with  Homer,  according  to  Yelleius  Pat^^ 
cuius,  that  he  carried  at  once  that  kind  of  poetry,  which  he  invented, 
to  a  very  ^eat  perfection.  The  feet  which  gave  their  name  to  these 
verses,  and  which  at  first  were  the  only  sort  used,  are  composed  of 
one  short  and  one  long  syllable.  The  iambic  verse,  such  as  was 
invented  by  Archilochus,  seems  very  proper  for  the  vehement  and 
energetic  style ;  accordingly  we  see,  that  Horace,  speaking  of  this 
poet,  says,  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that  armed  him 
with  his  iambics,  for  the  exercising  and  exerting  of  his  vengeance. 

Archiloobum  proprio  rabiei  armarit  Umbo.* 

And  Quintilian  says,  he  had  an  uncommon  force  of  ezpreasion; 
was  full  of  bold  thoughts,  and  of  those  strokes  that  are  short,  but 
keen  and  piercing  ;  in  a  word,  hia  style  was  strong  and  nervous.^  The 
longest  of  his  poems  were  said  to  be  the  best.'^  The  same  judgment 
has  been  universally  passed  upon  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom  says  the  same  of  the  letters  of  his  fiiend 
Atticas. 

The  verses  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and  licentious; 
witness  those  he  wrote  against  Lycambes,  his  father-in-law,  which 
drove  him  to  despair.*  For  these  two  reasons,  his  poetry,  however 
excellent  it  was  esteemed  in  other  respects,  was  discountenanced  in 
Sparta,  as  being  more  likely  to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  manners  of 
young  people,  than  to  be  useful  in  cultivating  their  understanding.' 
We  have  only  some  short  fragments  that  remain  of  this  poet.  Sudi 
delicacy  in  a  heathen  people,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  books 
which  they  thought  young  people  should  be  permitted  to  read,  is 
highly  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  justly  reproaches  many  Christians. 

HiPPONAX.  This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  signalized  his  wit  some 
years  after  Archilochus,  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry,  and  with  the  same 

*  Lib.  i.  0.6.  •A.M.  8280.    Ant  J.  C.  724.  "  Art.  PmL  ▼.  79. 

*  Summs  in  boo  yia  eloontioniB,  oam  vaUdo  tam  broTOS  TibrMiteaquo  tententiMy  plnrimam 
•anguiois  atque  neryorum. — Quint  1.  z.  e.  1. 

•  Ut  Aristopbani  Arobiloohi  lambaa,  «io  aplstola  loo^Mima  quiqve  optima  TidAUnr.—GU 
Epist  xi.  1.  16.  ad  AtticQin. 

•  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  Ti.  ei  BpUt  lis.  I.  L 

^  lAcedemonii  libros  Archilocbi  o  oiyitale  sua  exportari  joMerant,  qaod  eomm  pamia 
verecundam  ao  pudioam  leotionem  arbitrabantor.  Koluenint  enim  oa  Ubororiun  avoniB  aal- 
moi  imbui,  no  plus  moribQi  nooeret,  quam  ingenue  prodeeeel  Itaqne  mazitAnm  poeUm,anl 
certe  Bummo  proximum,  quia  domum  sibi  isTianm  obiooenlB  malediotia  laoeraYerat»  eamdAUi 
exilic  mulctarunt— VelL  Pat  L  yi.  c  S. 
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force  and  vehemence.  He  was  tigly,  little^  lean^  and  slender.^  Two 
celebrated  sculptors  and  brothers,  Bupaltts  and  Athenis,  (some  call  the 
latter  Anthermus,)  diverted  themselves  at  his  expense,  and  represented 
him  in  a  ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  satiric  poets. 
Hipponaz  retorted  their  pleasantry  with  such  keen  strokes  of  satire, 
that  they  hanged  themselves  out  of  mortification:  others  say,  they 
only  quitted  the  city  of  Epheeus,  where  Hipponax  lived*  His  malig- 
nant pen  did  not  spare  even  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  How 
monstrous  was  this !  Horace  joins  Hipponax  with  Archilochus,  and 
represents  them  as  two  poets  equally  dangerous.^  In  the  Anthologia 
there  are  three  or  four  epigrams,  which  describe  Hipponax  as  terrible, 
even  after  death.  They  admonish  travellers  to  avoid  his  tomb,  as  a 
place  from  whence  a  dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours :  ^tfu^f  rov  x^^f^^i^^ 
T&90V,  rov  9fixrov.     Fuge  graridinantem  tumulumy  karrendum.^ 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which  the  spondee  is 
used  instead  of  the  iambus^  in  the  sixth  foot  of  the  verse  which  bears 
that  name* 

SxESiCHOBUS.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  town  in  Sicily,  and  excelled 
in  lyric  poetry,  as  did  those  other  poets  we  are  about  to  mention. 
Lyric  poetry  is  that,  in  which  the  verses,  arranged  into  odes  and 
Btanzas,  were  sung  to  the  Lyre,  or  to  other  such  like  instruments. 
Btesichorus  flourisbed  between  the  87th  and  47th  Olympiad.  Pausanias, 
after  many  other  fables,  relates,  that  Stesichonu,  having  been  punished 
with  the  loss  of  sight  for  his  satirical  verses  against  Helena,  did  not 
recover  it  till  he  had  retracted  his  invectivee,  by  writing  another  ode 
contrary  to  the  first ;  which  latter  kind  of  ode  is  since  called  palinodia.^ 
Qttintilian  says^  that  he  sung  of  wars  and  illustrious  heroes,  and  that 
he  supported  upon  the  lyre  all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  epic  poetry.* 

Aloman.  He  was  of  Lacedssmon,  or,  according  to  some,  of 
Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the  same  time  as  Stesichorus. 
Some  make  him  the  first  author  of  amorous  verses. 

ALCiBUS.  He  was  bom  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos :  it  is  from  him  that 
the  Alcaic  verse  derived  its  name.  He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the 
tyrants  of  Lesbos,  and  particularly  to  Pittacns,  against  whom  he  per^- 
petually  inveighed  in  his  verses.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  being  once  in 
a  battle,  he  was  seized  with  such  fear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down 
his  arms  and  ran  away.*  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  same 
account  of  himself.*  Poets  do  not  value  themselves  so  much  upon 
prowess  as  upon  wit.     Quintilian  says,  that  the  style  of  Alceeus  was 

*  Hipponaeti  notabilia  rultas  toditaa  ent:  quaaobrem  ima^inem  ojug  iMoiria  jooorum  ii 
proposqere  ridentium  ciroulis.  Quod  Hipponaz  indifpiatui  amaritudinem  earminum  dU- 
trinzit  In  tan  turn,  at  oredatar  aliquibui  ad  laqueum  eos  impaliiM:  quod  falsnm  est — PUn.  L 
xzzTi.  c.  5. 

• In  malos  asperrimoi 

Parata  tollo  oomna. 
Qnalis  LyoambflB  spretna  infldo  genet, 
Aai  aoer  hoctu  Bupalo.' — -— Epod.  tL 
'  AnthoL  L  iiL  *  Paut.  In  Lae<m.  p.  200. 

*  Stesicborum,  quam  lit  ingenio  ralidnsy  materiie  quoqne  oaten dunt,  maxima  bella  et  ola* 
ilailmoA  cadentem  date*,  at  epioi  oarminis  onera  lyra  sastinentem. — ^Lib.  z.  o.  1 

•  Herod.  1.  y.  0.  95. 
^  Teonm  Pbilippos  et  oelerem  fagam 
Sensi,  reliota  non  bene  pannula. — Hor.  Od.  rii  1,  2. 
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close,  magnificent,  and  accurate ;  and  to  complete  his  character,  adds, 
that  he  very  much  resembled  Homer.^ 

SiMONiDBS.  This  poet  was  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  in  the  ^geaa 
sea.  He  continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition. 
He  excelled  principally  in  funeral  elegy.'  The  inyention  of  local 
memory  is  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  I  hare  spoken  elsewhere.^  At 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  contended  for  and  carried  the  prize  of 
poetry. 

The  answer  he  gave  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  asked  him 
what  God  was,  is  much  celebrated.  The  poet  desired  a  day  to  consider 
the  question  proposed  to  him.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  two  days ; 
and  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  his  answer,  he  still  doubled  the 
time.  The  king,  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  demanded  his  reason  for  it. 
It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because  the  more  I  consider  the  question,  the 
more  obscure  it  seems :  Quia  qtuinto  ditttitu  cormderoj  tanto  mihi 
res  videtur  obscurior,*  The  answer  was  wise,  if  it  proceeded  from  the 
high  idea  which  he  conceived  of  the  Divine  Majesty  which  no  under- 
standing can  comprehend,  nor  any  tongue  express.^ 

After  having  travelled  to  many  cities  of  Asia,  and  amassed  consider- 
able wealth,  by  celebrating  in  his  verses  the  praises  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  rewarding  him  well,  he  embarked  for  the  island  of  Ceos, 
his  native  country.  The  ship  was  cast  away.  Every  one  endeavoured 
to  save  what  he  could.  Simonides  took  no  care  of  any  thing ;  and 
when  he  was  asked  the  reason  for  it,  he  replied,  ^^  I  carry  all  I  have 
about  me ; ''  Necum^  inquitj  mea  sunt  euncta.  Several  of  the  com- 
pany were  drowned  by  the  weight  of  the  things  they  attempted  to  save, 
and  those  who  got  to  shore  were  robbed  by  thieves.  All  that  escaped 
went  to  Clazomense,  which  was  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  vessd 
was  lost.  One  of  their  citizens,  who  loved  learning,  and  had  read  the 
poems  of  Simonides  with  great  admiration,  was  excessively  pleased, 
and  thought  it  an  honour  to  receive  him  into  his  house.  He  supplied 
him  abundantly  with  necessaries,  whilst  the  rest  were  obliged  to  beg 
through  the  city :  The  poet,  upon  meeting  them,  did  not  forget  to 
observe  how  justly  he  had  answered  them,  in  regard  to  his  effects: 
Dixij  inquit^  mea  meeum  esse  cuncta  ;  vos  quod  rapuistis^  perit,^ 

He  was  reproached  with  having  dishonoured  poetry  by  his  avarice, 
in  making  his  pen  venal,  and  not  composing  any  verses  till  he  had 
agreed  on  the  price  of  them.  In  Aristotle  we  find  a  proof  of  this, 
which  does  him  no  honour.     A  person  who  had  won  the  prize  in  the 

'  In  eloqnendo  breni  e(  magnifious  et  diligens,  pleramqae  Homero  similis. 
*  Sed  me  reUctis,  Musa  prooax,  joois 

Ce«B  retractes  munera  nsBnis. Horat 

M(B8tiu8  lacrymifl  Simonideis. Catoll. 

*  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Lettres. 

*  Cic.  de  Kat  Beor.  1.  L  n.  15. 

*  Certe  boo  est  Dens,  quod  et  cum  dicitnr,  non  potest  dioi :  onm  ssstimatiir,  non  potest 
SBstimari  ,■  cam  oomparatur,  non  potest  eomparari ;  cum  definitor,  ipsa  definiUone  eresoit. — 
8.  Aug.  serm.  de  temp.  oix. 

Nobis  ad  intellectum  pectus  angustum  est  Et  ideo  sic  eum  fDeum)  digne  sestimamas, dnai 
insBstimabilem  dicimus.  Eloquar  quemadmodum  sentio.  Magnitudinem  I>eiotti  m  patat 
n'^sse,  minult :  qui  non  vult  minuere,  non  no^it.— Minut.  Felix. 

*  Ph»dr.  L  It. 
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chariot  races,  desired  Simonides  to  compose  a  song  of  triumph  upon 
that  subject.  The  poet,  not  thinking  the  reward  suf&cient,  replied, 
that  he  could  not  treat  it  well.  This  prize  bad  been  won  by  mules, 
and  he  pretended,  that  animal  did  not  afford  the  proper  matter  for 
praise.  Greater  offers  were  made  him,  which  ennobled  the  mule,  and 
the  poem  was  ^written.  Money  has  long  had  power  to  bestow  nobility 
and  beauty. 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat 

As  this  animal  is  generated  between  a  she-ass  and  a  horse,  the 
poet,  as  Aristotle  observes,  considered  them  at  first  only  on  the  base 
side  of  their  pedigree.  But  money  made  him  take  them  in  the  other 
light,  and  he  styled  them  "illustrious  foals  of  rapid  steeds: ''  Xaipsr' 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  liTcd  at  the  same  time 
with  AlcsBus.  The  Sapphic  verse  took  its  name  from  her.  She  com- 
posed a  considerable  number  of  poems,  of  which  there  are  but  two 
remaining ;  which  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  praises  given  her 
in  all  ages,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic  softness,  numbers,  harmony,  and 
infinite  graces  of  her  poetry,  are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  farther 
proof  of  her  merits,  she  was  called  the  tenth  muse ;  and  the  people 
of  Mitylene  engraved  her  image  upon  their  money.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
that  the  purity  of  her  manners  had  been  equal  to  the  beauty  of  her 
eenius,  and  that  she  had  not  dishonoured  her  sex  by  her  vices  and 
irregularities. 

Anagreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He  lived  in 
the  72nd  Olympiad.  Anacreon  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  that  happy  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  not  only  shared 
in  all  his  pleasures,  but  was  of  his  council.'  Plato  tells  us,  that  Hip-- 
parchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  for 
Anacreon,  and  wrote  him  a  most  obliging  letter,  entreating  him  to 
eome  to  Athens,  where  his  excellent  works  would  be  esteemed  and 
relished  as  they  deserved.^  It  is  said,  the  only  study  of  this  poet  was 
joy  and  pleasure :  and  those  remains  we  have  of  his  poetry  sufficiently 
confirm  it.  We  see  plainly  in  all  his  verses,  that  his  hand  writes 
what  his  heart  feels  and  dictates.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  poems ;  nothing  could  be  more  estimable, 
had  their  object  been  more  noble. 

Thespis.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  tragedy.  I  defer  speaking  of 
him  till  I  come  to  give  some  account  of  the  tragic  poets. 

OF  THE   SEVEN  WISE   MEN   OF  GREECE. 

These  men  are  too  famous  in  antiquity  to  be  omitted  in  the  present 
history.     Their  lives  are  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thales,  the  Milesian.  If  Cicero  is  to  be  believed,  Thales  was  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  seven  wise  men.^  It  was  he  that  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  called 

*•  Rhet  1.  iiL  0.  2.  *  Herod.  1.  Ui.  o.  121.  "  In  Hipparch.  p.  228,  229. 

"  Princeps  Thalai,  nniu  e  septem,  oni  sex  reliquos  oonoesfiMa  prlmaa  feran. — Lib.  iv.  Aetd. 
QaMt  Q.  118. 
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the  Ionic  sect ;  becaoBe  he,  the  fonnder  of  it,  was  born  in  the  country 
of  Ionia. 

He  held  water  to  be  the  ^ret  principle  of  all  things ;  and  that  God 
was  that  intelligent  being,  by  whom  all  things  were  formed  firom  water.^ 
The  first  of  these  opinions  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who, 
seeing  the  Nile  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  aU  their  Unds, 
might  easily  imagine  from  thence,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all 
things. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astronomy ;  he  had 
exsctly  foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  which  has  been  already  mra> 
tioned. 

He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of  the  solar 
year  among  the  Grecians.  By  comparing  the  sise  of  the  sun's  body 
with  that  of  the  moon,  he  thought  he  had  disoovered  that  the  body  of 
the  moon  was  in  solidity  but  the  720th  part  of  the  sun's  body.  This 
computation  is  very  far  from  being  true,  as  the  sun's  solidity  exceeds 
not  only  700  times,  but  many  millions  of  times,  the  moon's  magnitude 
or  solidity.  But  we  know,  that  in  all  these  matters,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  first  observations  and  disK 
Coveries  were  very  imperfect 

When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  discovered  an  easy  and  certain 
method  for  taking  the  exact  height  of  the  pyramids,  by  observing  the 
time  when*the  shadow  of  a  body  is  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
body  itself.^ 

To  show  that  philosophers  were  not  so  destitute^  as  some  peojde 
imagined,  of  that  sort  of  talents  and  capacity  which  is  proper  for  busi- 
ness ;  and  that  they  would  be  as  successful  as  others  in  growing  rich^ 
if  they  thought  fit  to  apply  themselves  that  way,  he  bought  the  fruit 
of  all  the  oUve-trees  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  before  they  were  in 
blossom.  The  profound  knowledge  he  had  of  nature,  had  probably 
enabled  him  to  foresee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely  fertile.  ]U 
proved  so  in  effSdct,  and  he  made  a  considerable  profit  by  his  bargain*^ 

He  used  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things ;  that  he  was  born  a  rea-- 
Bonable  creature,  and  not  a  beast ;  a  man,  and  not  a  woman ;  a  Greeks 
and  not  a  barbarian.  Upon  his  mother's  pressing  him  to  marry  when 
he  was  young,  he  told  her  it  was  then  too  soon :  and  after  several 
years  were  elapsed,  he  told  her  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  he  was  once  walking,  and  very  attentively  contemplating  the 
stars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch.  Ha !  says  a  good  old  woman 
that  was  by,  how  will  you  perceive  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and 
what  is  so  infinitely  above  your  head,  if  you  cannot  see  what  is  just 
at  your  feet,  and  before  your  nose  ? 

He  was  bom  the  first  year  of  the  85th,  and  died  the  first  year  of 
the  58th  Olympiad ;  consequently  he  lived  to  be  above  ninety  years 
of  age.^ 

Solon.     His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

'  Lib.  L  do  Nak  J>wt.  n.  S6.  *  PUn.  Ub.  xxzri  oap.  IS. 

•  Cio.  Ub.  L  d«  DiTin.  n.  IIL  «  A.  M.  3457.    AntJ.  astf. 
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Ohilo.  He  was  a  Lacedeemonian ;  very  little  is  related  of  him* 
^sop  asked  him  one  daj,  how  Jupiter  employed  himself  ?  *^  In  hum> 
bling  those/'  said  he,  *^  that  exalt  themselves,  and  exalting  those  that 
abase  themselves." 

He  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  upon  seeing  his  son  gain  the  prize  of  boxing, 
at  the  Olympic  games.  He  said  when  he  was  dying,  that  he  was  not 
conscious  to  himself  of  having  committed  any  fanlt  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life>;  an  opiiyon  well  becoming  the  pride  and  blindness  of 
a  heathen  philosopher ;  unless  it  was  once,  by  having  made  use  of  a 
little  dissimulation  and  evasion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  a 
friend :  in  which  action  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  done  well  or 
ill.     He  died  about  the  f52d  Olympiad. 

PiTTAGXTS.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Leeboe.  Joining  with 
the  brothers  of  Alc^eus^  the  famous  lyric  poet,  and  with  Alcsdus  him- 
self, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  party,  he  expelled  from  that 
island  the  tyrants  who  had  usurped  the  government. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  gave 
Pittacus  the  command  of  the  army.  To  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  he  ofTered  to  fight  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general,  in  single 
combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  Pittaoos  was  victorious,  and 
killed  his  adversary.  The  Mitylenians,  out  of  gratitvde,  with  unani* 
mous  consent  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him,  which 
he  accepted,  and  bel^aved  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom, 
that  he  was  always  respected  and  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcs&us,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all  tyrants, 
did  not  spare  Pittacus  in  his  verses,  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  his 
government  and  temper,  but  inveighed  severely  against  him.  The 
poet  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pittacus,  who  was  so  far  from 
taking  revenge,  that  he  ^ve  him  his  liberty,  and  showed  by  that  act 
o(  clemency  and  generosity,  that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

After  having  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity  and  wisdom,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  his  authority,  and  retired.  He  used  to  say,  that 
the  proof  of  a  good  government  was,  to  engage  the  subjects,  not  to  be 
afraid  of  theur.  prince,  but  to  be  afraid/^  him.^  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him,  that  no  man  should  ever  give  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  ill 
of  a  friend,  or  even  of  an  enemy.     He  died  in  the  62d  Olympiad. 

Bias.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia,  by  stratagem,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Priene,  where  he 
was  bom.  This  city  was  hard  pressed  with  famine ;  upon  which  he 
caused  two  mules  to  be  fattened,  and  contrived  a  way  to  have  them 
pass  into  the  enemy's  camp.  The  good  condition  they  were  in  aston- 
ished the  king,  who  thereupon  sent  deputies  into  the  city  upon  pretence 
of  offering  terms  of  peace,  but  really  to  observe  the  state  of  the  town 
and  the  people.  Bias,  surmising  their  errand,  ordered  the  granaries 
to  be  filled  with  great  heaps  of  sand,  and  those  heaps  to  be  covered 
over  with  com.  When  the  deputies  retumed,  and  made  report  to  the 
king  of  the  great  plenty  of  provision  they  had  seen  in  the  city,  he 

*  E2  ric  (nniKUi  i  i^X^v  n^panndetu  ^iU€tu  ^  a^rdy,  iXA'  v*lp  a^rff.—- Plat  in  ConT.  Sept 
sap.  p.  162* 
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hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty  and  raised  the  siege.  One 
of  the  maxims  Bias  particularly  taught  and  recommended,  was,  to  do 
all  the  good  we  can,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods.* 

Gleobulus.  We  know  as  little  of  this  wise  man,  as  of  the  former. 
He  was  born  at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  or  according  to 
some,  in  Caria.  He  invited  Solon  to  come  and  live  with  him,  when 
Pisistratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 

Periander.  He  was  numbered  among  the  wise  men,  though  he 
was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  he  had  bst  made  himself  master  of 
that  city,  he  wrote  to  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  know  what 
measures  he  should  take  with  his  newly  acquired  subjects.  The  latter, 
without  any  other  answer,  led  the  messenger  into  a  field  of  wheat, 
where,  in  walking  along,  he  beat  down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of 
corn  that  were  higher  than  the  rest.  Periander  perfectly  well  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  answer,  which  was  a  tacit  inti- 
mation to  him,  that,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  life,  he  should  cut  off 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Corinthian  oitiiens.  But  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,  Periander  did  not  approve  so  cruel  an  advice.' 

He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  wise  men,  inviting  them  to  pass 
sometime  with  him  at  Corinth,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before  at 
Sardis  with  Crossus.'  Princes,  in  those  days,  thought  themselves  highly 
honoured,  when  they  could  have  such  guests  in  th^  houses.  Plutardi 
describes  an  entertainment  which  Periander  gave  to  these  illustrious 
guests,  and  observes  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decent  simplicity  of  it, 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  humour  of  the  persons  entertained,  did  him 
much  more  honour  than  could  have  been  derived  from  the  greatest 
magnificence.  The  subject  of  their  discourse  at  table  was  sometimes 
grave  and  serious,  at  other  tunes  pleasant  and  gay.  One  of  the  com- 
pany proposed  this  question,  ^' Which  is  the  most  perfect  popular 
government  7  "  That,  answered  Solon,  where  an  iiynry  done  to  any 
private  citixen  is  considered  an  injury  to  the  whole  body :  that,  said 
Bias,  where  the  law  has  no  superior :  that,  answered  Thales,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor :  that,  said  Anacharos, 
where  virtue  is  honoured,  and  vice  detested :  said  Pittacus,  where  dig- 
nities are  always  conferred  upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the 
wicked :  said  Cleobulus,  where  the  citiaens  fear  blame  more  than  pun- 
ishment: said  Chile,  where  the  laws  are  more  regarded,  and  have 
more  authority  than  the  orators.  From  all  these  opinions,  Periander 
concluded,  that  the  most  perfect  popular  government  would  be  that 
which  came  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  the  sovereign  authority  is 
lodeed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  honour  and  virtue/ 

While  these  wise  men  were  assembled  together  at  Periander's  courts 
a  c<^urier  arrived  from  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  letter  for  Bias, 
with  whom  that  king  kept  a  close  correspondence.  The  purport  of 
this  letter  was,  to  consult  him  how  he  should  answer  a  proposal  made 
to  him  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  for  his  drinking  up  the  sea ;  in  which 
case  the  Ethiopian  king  promised  to  resign  to  him  a  certain  number 

'  'On  iv  AyaAhf  »pimif,cl(,  SAs  ivtfvi^vc.  *  In  Oonr.  Sepi.  Sap. 

*  Diog.  liMrt.  in  Tit  Per.  « In  Conr.  SopU  Sap. 
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of  cities  in  his  dominions ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he,  Amasis, 
was  to  give  up  the  same  number  of  his  cities  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 
It  was  usual  in  those  days  for  princes  to  propound  such  enigmatical 
and  perplexing  questions  to  one  another.  Bias  answered  him  directly, 
and  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer,  on  condition  that  the  king  of 
Ethiopia  would  stop  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea ;  for  the  busi- 
ness was  only  to  drink  up  the  sea,  and  not  the  rivers.  We  find  an 
answer  to  the  same  effect  ascribed  to  JSsop. 

I  must  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  these  wise  men,  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking,  were  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  composed  verses 
themselves,  some  of  them  a  considerable  number,  respecting  morality 
and  policy,  which  are  certainly  topics  not  unworthy  of  the  muses. 
Solon,  however,  is  reproached  for  having  written  some  licentious  verses ; 
which  may  teach  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  the  pagan  world.  ^ 

Instead  of  the  wise  men  whom  I  have  mentioned,  some  authors 
have  substituted  others ;  as  Anacharsis,  for  example,  Myso,  Epimen- 
ides,  Pherecydes.     The  first  of  these  is  best  known  in  history. 

Anacharsis.  Lon^  before  Solon's  time,  the  Scythian  Nomades 
were  in  great  reputation  for  their  simplicity,  frugality,  temperance, 
and  justice.  Homer  calls  them  a  very  just  nation.^  Anacharsis  was 
one  of  these  Scythians,  and  of  the  royal  family.  A  certain  Athenian, 
once  in  company  with  Anacharsis,  reproached  him  with  his  country ; 
"  my  country,  you  think,"  replied  Anacharsis,  "  is  no  great  honour 
to  me ;  and  you,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  are  no  great  honour  to  your  coun- 
try. **  His  good  sense,  profound  knowledge,  and  great  experience, 
made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in 
verse  upon  the  military  art,  and  another  tract  on  the  laws  of  Scythia. 

Being  inured  to  the  austere  and  poor  life  of  the  Scythians,  he  set 
little  value  upon  riches.  Croesus  invited  him  to  come  and  see  him, 
and  without  doubt  hinted  to  him,  that  he  was  able  to  mend  his  fortune. 
^^ I  have  no  occasion  for  your  gold,"  said  the  Scythian  in  his  answer; 
'*  I  came  into  Oreece  only  to  enrich  ray  mind,  and  improve  my  under- 
standing ;  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied,  if  I  return  into  my  own  country, 
not  with  an  addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  increase  of  knowledge 
and  virtue."     Anacharsis,  however,  finally  accepted  the  invitation. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  iBsop  was  much  surprised  and  dis- 
satisfied at  the  cold  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  Solon  viewed  the 
magnificence  of  the  palace,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  Croesus ;  because 
it  was  the  master,  and  not  the  house,  that  the  philosopher  desired  to 
have  reason  to  admire.  '^  Certainly,"  says  Anacharsis  to  ^sop,  on 
that  occasion,  "  you  have  forgot  your  own  fable  of  the  fox  and  panther. 
The  latter,  for  her  highest  virtue,  could  only  show  her  fine  skin,  beau- 
tifully marked  and  spotted  with  different  colours :  the  fox's  skin,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  plain,  but  contained  within  it  a  treasure  of 
subtleties  and  stratagems  of  infinite  value.  This  very  image,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  shows  me  your  own  character.  You  are  affected  with  a  splendid 
outside,  while  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  what  is  truly  the  man, 
*  that  is,  to  that  which  is  in  him,  and  consequently  properly  his."^ 

This  would  be  a  proper  place  for  an  epitome  of  the  life  and  senti- 

'  Plat  in  Conv.  p.  79.  *  Iliad.  Ub.  ziiv  T«r.  0. 

"  Plut  is  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  p.  155. 
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ments  of  Pythagoras,  who  floariflhed  in  the  time  of  which  I  have  been 
Bpeaking.  But  thia  I  defer  to  another  volame,  wherein  I  design  to  join 
a  great  many  philoBophera  together,  in  order  to  give  die  reader  the 
better  opportunity  of  comparing  their  respective  doctrines  and  tenets. 

iBsop.  I  rank  .dSsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  not  only  because 
he  was  often  among  them,  but  because  he  taught  tme  wisdom  with 
far  more  art  then  they  do  who  teach  it  by  rules  and  definitions.^ 

iBsop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian.  As  to  his  mind,  he  had  abundance 
of  wit ;  but  with  regard  to  his  ^dy,  he  was  hump-backed,  little,  crooked, 
deformed,  and  of  a  very  uncomely  countenance ;  having  scarce  the 
figure  of  a  man  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  almost  without  the  use 
of  speech*  He  was  moreover  a  slave;  and  the  merchant  who  had 
bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  him,  so  extremely  were 
people  shocked  at  his  unsightly  figure  and  drformity. 

The  first  master  he  served  sent  him  to  labour  in  the  fields ;  either 
because  he  thought  him  incapable  of  any  better  employment,  or  only 
to  remove  so  disagreeable  an  object  from  his  sight 

He  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  philosopher  named  Xanthns.  I  should 
never  have  done,  should  I  relate  all  the  strokes  of  wit,  the  spritely 
repartees,  and  the  arch  and  humorous  circumstances  of  his  words  and 
behaviour.  One  day  his  master,  designing  to  treat  some  of  his  friends, 
ordered  .^Ssop  to  provide  the  best  things  he  could  find  in  the  market. 
iBsop  thereupon  made  a  large  provision  of  tongues,  which  he  desired 
the  cook  to  serve  up  with  different  sauces.  When  dinner  came,  the 
first  and  second  courses,  the  side  dishes,  and  the  removes,  were  all 
tongues.  ^^  Did  I  not  order  you,"  said  Xanthus  in  a  violent  passion, 
^'to  buy  the  best  victuals  the  market  afforded?"  ^^  And  have  I  no( 
obeyed  your  orders?"  said  iBsop.  '^ Is  there  an^  thing  better  than 
tongues  ?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  society,  the  key  of  sci- 
ences, and  the  organ  of  truth  and  reason  ?  By  means  of  the  tongue 
cities  are  built,  and  governments  established  and  administered ;  with 
that,  men  instruct,  persuade,  and  preside  in  assemblies  ;  it  is  the 
instrument  by  which  we  acquit  ourselves  of  the  chief  of  all  our  dnties, 
the  praising  and  adoring  the  gods."  ^*  Well,  then,"  replied  Xanthus, 
thinking  to  catch  him,  ^^  go  to  market  again  to-morrow,  and  buy  me 
the  worst  things  you  can  &id.  This  same  company  will  dine  with  me, 
and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify  my  entertainment."  ^sop,  the  next 
day,  provided  nothing  but  the  very  same  dishes :  telling  his  master, 
that  the  tongue  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  '^  It  is,"  said  he, 
^^  the  instrument  of  all  strife  and  contention,  the  fomenter  of  law-suits, 
and  the  source  of  divisions  and  wars ;  it  is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies, 
uf  calumny,  and  blasphemy." 

JEsop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of  the  first 
uses  he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to  Croesus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
fame,  had  been  long  desirous  of  seeing  him.  The  strange  deformity  of 
iBsop's  person,  at  first  shocked  the  king,  and  much  abated  the  good 
opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him.     But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  soon 

^  iEsopaci  ille  e  Phrygia  fabulator,  hand  immerito  sapiens  cxistimatos  est;  com  quse  otilia 
monita  soasuqne  erant^  oon  serere,  noa  imperiose  pneeepit  et  oensait,  ut  philiwoplib  mus  «»t» 
Md  festivos  delectabilesqae  apologos  oommentus,  res  salubriter  ao  proapicieator  antoiad wsas, 
Vi  mectM  animoaqiu  kominum,  oum  audiendi  quadam  illeoebra  indait.— AoL  QeU.  2f  o«t  Att. 
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diseovered  itself  thi'ongh  the  coarse  Teil  that  corered  it^  and  Crcesos 
founds  aa  iBaop  said  on  another  occasion^  that  we  ought  not  to  consider 
the  form  of  the  vessel,  but  the  quality  of  the  liquor  it  dbntains. 

He  made  several  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleasure,  or  upon 
the  affairs  of  Crossus.  Being  at  Athens  shortly  after  Pisistratus  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  abolished  the  popular^governroent,  and 
observing  that  the  Athenians  bore  this  yoke  with  impatience,  he  repeated 
to  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs,  who  demanded  a  king  from  Jupiter.^ 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  iEsop,  suoh  as  we  have  them,  are 
all  his,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  expression.  Ghreat  part  of  them  are  as- 
cribed to  Planudes,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  lived  in  the  14th  century. 

^sop  is  reckoned- the 'author  and  inventor  of  this  simple  and  natural 
manner  of  conveying  instruction  by  tales  and  fables ;  in  which  light 
Phsedrus  speaka  of  him : 

JBiopufl  fta«tor  qnam  iiMtt«riam  rep«rit 
Hano  ego  jpoliTi  veraibus  senariis. 

But  the  glory  of  this  invention  belongs  properly  to  the  poet  Hesiod ;  * 
an  invention  which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  or 
extraordinary  merit,  and  yet  has  been  much  esteemed  and  made  use 
of  by  the  greatest  philosophers  and  ablest  politicians.  Plato  tells  ua 
that  Socrates,  a  short  time  before  he  died,  turned  some  of  ^sop's 
fables  into  verse  ;^  and  Plato  hinfself  earnestly  recommends  it  to  nursea 
to  instruct  their  children  in  them  betimes,  in  order  to  form  their  man- 
ners, and  to  inspire  them  early  with  the  love  of  wisdom.^ 

Fables  could  never  have  been  so  universally  adopted  by  all  nations, 
as  we  see  they  have,  if  there  was  not  a  vast  mnd  of  useful  truths  con- 
tained in  them,  agreeably  concealed  under  that  plain  and  negligent 
disguise,  in  which  their  peculiar  character  consists.  The  Creator, 
certainly  desiring  the  prospect  of  nature  for  the  instruction  of  man* 
kind,  endowed  the  brute  part  of  it  with  various  instincts,  inclinationa 
and  properties,  to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  miniature  to  man  of 
the  several  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the 
good  or  evil  qualities  he  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  he  given 
lis,  for  instance,  a  lively  image  of  meekness  and  innocence  in  the  lamb ; 
of  fidelity  and  friendship  in  the  dog ;  and  on  the  contrary,  of  violence, 
rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  in  the  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  and 
other  species  of  animals.  All  this  he  has  designed,  not  only  as  in- 
struction, but  as  a  secret  reproof  to  man,  if  he  should  be  indifferent 
about  those  qualities  in  himself,  which  he  cannot  forbear  esteeming  or 
detesting,  even  in  the  brutes  themselves. 

This  IS  a  dumb  language  which  all  nations  understand;  it  is  a 
Sentiment  interwoven  in  our  nature,  which  every  man  carries  about 
witn  him.  ^sop  was  the  first  of  all  the  profane  writers  who  laid  hold 
of  and  unfolded  it,  made  happy  applications  of  it,  and  attracted  men's 
attent^ns  to  this  sort  of  genuine  and  natural  instruction,  which  is 
within,  the  reach  of  all  capacities,  and  equally  adapted  to  persons  of 

*  Phedr.  L  L  fob.  SL 

*  Ill»  quoque  fabalaa,  qun,  etiamti  origiDtm  non  ftb  iBsope  M0«penmt  (mun  Tideiiir  Mram 
primut  aaotor  H«iiodai,)  nomine  tamen  iBsopi  mazimo  oelobranlnr,  dnoero  animoa  solent 
prncipue  rustieoram  et  imperitorem :  qui  et  simplicias  qun  Acta  Bont  aiuUiint^  et  ci^ti  Totap 
%§U>,  facile  iis  qnibns  delectantor  consentiunt — Qaintil.  1.  t.  o.  12. 
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flkll  ages  and  conditions.  He  was  the  first  that,  in  order  to  gire  body 
and  substance  to  virtues,  rices,  duties,  and  maxims  of  society,  did,  by 
an  ingenious  aVtifice  and  innocent  fiction,  invent  the  method  of  clothing 
them  with  graceful  and  familiar  images  borrowed  from  nature,  by 
giving  language  to  brute  beasts,  and  ascribing  sense  and  reason  to 
plants  and  trees,  #ind  all  sorts  of  inanimate  creatures. 

The  fables  of  ^sop  are  void  of  all  ornament,  but  abound  with  good 
sense,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  for  whom  they 
were  more  particularly  composed.  Those  of  Ph»driis  are  in  a  style 
somewhat  more  elevated  and  difi'used,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a 
simplicity  and  elegance  that  very  much  resembles  the  Attic  spirit  and 
style,  in  the  plain  way  of  writing,  which  was  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate kind  of  composition  in  use  among  the  Grecians.  Monsieur  de  la 
Fontaine,  who  was  very  sensible  that  the  French  tongue  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  elegant  simplicity,  has  enlivened  bis  fables  with  a 
spritely  and  original  turn  of  thought  and  expression  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  no  other  person  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  Seneca  lays  down  as  a  fact,  that  th^ 
Romans,  to  his  time,  had  never  tried  their  pens  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position.    Were  the. fables  of  Phsedrus  unknown  to  him  ?* 

Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  -ZBsQp's  death.*  He  went  to  Delphof 
with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  Croesus, 
a  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  considerable 
sum.^  A  quarrel  which  arose  between  him  and  the  people  of  Delphos, 
occasioned  him,  after  the  sacrifice,  to  send  back  the  money  to  Croesus, 
and  to  inform  him  that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphos  caused 
him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  to  be  thrown  down 
from  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  god,  offended  by  this  action,  punished 
them  with  a  plague  and  famine ;  so  that,  to  put  an  end  to  those  evils, 
they  caused  it  to  be  announced  in  all  the  assemblies  of  Greece,  that 
if  an^  one,  for  the  honour  of  ^sop,  would  come  and  claim  vengeance 
for  his  death,  they  would  give  him  satisfaction.  At  the  third  genera- 
tion, a  man  from  Samos  presented  himself,  who  had  no  other  relation 
to  ^sop,  than  being  descended  from  the  persons  who  had  bought  that 
fabulist.  The  Delphians  made  this  man  satisfaction,  and  thereby 
delivered  themselves  from  the  pestilence  and  famine  that  distressed 
them.* 

The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges  of  true  glory,  erected  a  noble 
statue  to  this  learned  and  ingenious  slave ;  to  let  all  the  people  know, 
says  Phsedrus,*  that  the  ways  of  honour  were  equally  open  to  all  man- 
kind, and  that  it  was  not  to  birth,  but  merit,  they  paid  so  honourable 
a  distinction. 

.£80po  Ingentem  ■tataam  posnere  AtUoi^ 
Bervumqae  ooUooaniot  flBterna  in  baai, 
Patere  honoris  seirent  ut  cuncd  Tiam, 
Neo  generi  tribui,  led  yirtuti  gloriam.' 

*  Non  audo  te  nsqae  eo  prodacere,  at  fabellas  qaoqae  et  JEsopeoi  logoi,  inttntarum  iSo- 
MOfiM  ingenw  ip9o,  solita  tibi  renustate  oonneotM. — Seneo.  de  ConsoL  ad  Polyb.  o.  27. 

*  De  sera  Naminis  vindiota,  p.  656, 667.  '  Foor  minnor  nearly  equal  $Sa. 

*  Harod.  Ub.  iL  cap.  184.  *  Lib.  iL 
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